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PKEFACE 


In the second voluma of of Grneea 1 lutvo 

endoAToured, os in tb® first! 

old and trustwortby records, secondly, additions miuJo i^^rcto 
by biassed eontempor&ries or in later nntiquity, and tbirslly, 
tbo coacInstQiis of tncHlom rc&esrcb. l^Iy attempt to draw as 


sharp a distinction's poesihle between tbeojrjca and 
AS I gratefnJiy acknowledge^ met with the ipprovaJ of my critics, 
especially of those in England. In the histoiy of the fifth 
century B.CL the important point was to loru a definite idea of 
Iho value ol Uerodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon on the one 
band, and of contemporary partisans and later historians on 
the other. The reader will find that 1 have allowed the 
results of these considerations to oTercisa a decided influence 
on the narrative. 

\V'bat I have had to do in this volume was to exhibit the 
hJstoricsl progress of the Greek people in the fifth century 
hy means of a narratiyo founded on the facts, In the per 
formanco of this task I Lave arrived at many conclusions 
which differ from the views whieh have hitherto boon gencr 
ally accepted. Among them 1 wouhi specify the hdlDwing:— 
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iho poaitioii of Arifltiilee utid Tticniwtifclcs rcapcctivclfj thfi 
ainw of Peridca, the importAnoe to bo aarigned to the responsi¬ 
bility of the roovET of a roaolation in tlio Atheniin democracy, 
the i)oenliiiritic« of the Athenian chnrtictor, tlm abeenco of 
ally mntJted diflofonce of cultiiro among rich and poor in 
Athens, nnd the dififorent cuiTBUta of ciriliMiion in tUo 
Greek world aa a whol& On many of theso points I find 
luysolf in Bgroement with Oncken's excellent work jithai 
und llellatt without^ so far oa I am Bwaro» being indebted to 
bim for my views, which impresaed themselves on mo as 
right and necessary in the course of my labonra. 

1 have to thank Mr. J* P* Six for the corteetton of a 
note on 15 of this volume. Ho in forma me that the coins 
of Euelthon, owing to the thicknosa of their shape, undoubt¬ 
edly Iwlong to thtr middlo of tho sixth century, and that it 
ia therofort quito justifiablo to ascribo them to the potontAte 
mentioned by Herodotiia On p. 233 it should bo added 
that the larger non Atheiunn silver coina of the Athenian 
empire are extremely tare- There ia atiU much to be done 
for the numismatic hiatoiy of eftstorn Greoco and Greece 
proper, whereas that of Sicily, for instance, is pretty well 
settled. 

For p 170 cf. the interesting collection of drawings 
relating to tho //i« perns of Polygnotna in Pistes x-xiL of 
the fTiena- ri^-Ugebkitter Jiir archdeto^iach^ Uehtin^ 

My wiab and hope is that the contents of thia volume may 
bo examined in the kindly apirit with which my critics have 
treated the firet The reviews of the first volume which 
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}kavQ coiDO imder my notice have suppliotl me with a 
wolcome mcontivo to perBoverance in the same path, and 
my attention has lieon drawn to certain faults which 1 have 
endeavoured to avoid in this volume. There will be no lack 
of defects of detail on thia occasion also, hut I trust they 
may be of such a kind as not to soriously interfere with 
the value of the jierfonnimce as s whole. 


A. R 







NOTE 


The tran§Laton$ witih to oxprosB ih<3ir obligation to tho 
Author for some correctiona and odditioiMj And they hnvo 
also to Uuink Mr. Fredonck CJArko, late Toylorian 
Scholar in the Universi^ of OxfortI, for thoroughly 
renting the MS. of thoir tnuiBlatioOt and corrocting the 
proofs. 
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CUAPTEE I 


the lONlO REVOLT 

It how bocomoA out tnak to dbronielo ov^iita of gtoat 
potttuico in the historj of the \rorliL We on the ove of 
the mighty conflict between the Eaat anij the West, cnLtcJ by 
the name of the Peraian Wara^ the flmt ami one of the 
greatest of all those waged by the kingtlomB of the Kiuat 
against Etiropc. The criais flmla a pmllol in the Middle 
Ages, when Islnin hurls itaelf Against Christendom. The 
onelanght does not proceod from a single jKiint; the East 
seeks to enfold European dvilizAdon in ilA gi’ssp frc»ai two 
sides, from Asia and from Africa. Wliat Bagdad and 

Sairoiutn were to Christendom in the tenth century A.D., 
iSusn and Carthage were to HeUenisni idjout tiie year 500 B.G 
But in one respect the two epochs tinder comparison difler 
completely. In the Middle Ages the opposing forces ore of 
a aimilar character; fanAticism is arrayed against fanaticism, 
numbers against imniboi^ strategy agsinst strategy. This [a 
not the case in the struggles between the East and the 
HoUcnic world. It is precisely in this rospoct that sharp 
contrasts are clearly disccmibla The East enters on the 
contest witli all the accessories of powar and splendour, while 
Greece presents an unimposing appearance. The East is 
oonspicMous for the muJtituds ef its warriors, and tlie liHl- 
linnco of its equipments; its vast hosts move at the hock of a 
VOL. n 5 ji 
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Guigld power, whotlicr it bo ii doapotinni or an olij^rchy, both 
of which caodcler men as mere ioetnitticutH of their will and 
iise them accordingly* In tfao West, on iho other Itatici, tho 
challongo ta taken np by a mere handful of men beloitgiog 
to fl widoly^scattered pcoplo, but they are full of aolf- 
confidenco and stubbornness, Uioy bate deepotumi above all 
thiugs, they roly qn the protoction of tbeir gjodii, but not less 
on the trained force of their own strong anna. They are 
the picked combatants of a taco in the pn'ino of its itrength, 
endowed with etriking qualities, but also exhibiting many 
fnum full of euthnsioetn for the heautifnl and gifted with 
rare ro&noment of perception, liable to sudden cliftngcs 
oven in mattfira of importanee, and split up into couiinunities 
which cfUi hardly over remain at pence with Ofio another, nnd 
are not united ovoti in tlpo present iuncturer Bui in spito of 
all this Europe ¥rfna tho day. The result is the same ae in so 
many great contests^ mind triumphs over matter, diecipline 
ovqr more numbers, and life over routine. 

Tho conflicts between the East aud West are directed 
towards a common aim, hut thoy are not immediately oon^ 
nected with each other, and their progress ha^ to bo tmeed 
on two different scenes of action. The Greeks of Hellas 
proper encounter the PemiauB, the Syracusaus and Acia- 
gantincs the Cnithaginiana Tlie former contest is of much 
greater importance and of far higher dramatic interest than 
the latter* In the East the opposing forces are dearly outr 
Jinod ono against the other; the stm^le is between tho 
mo^t imiKirtaut fTS^prvAqntatives of civilization, between the 
leading races tfaeuteelvOL In tJie West the colonies of aoch 
combatant meet, oflshoots of the Greeks am] offahootG of the 
Pboqnidans, who ore dependent on Persia; in the West, 
moreover, it is not merely s question of Greek principles 
defeatmg Orientalism, for there tho leader of the victors is a 
tyrant, although tho most popidar of his class and the one 
who hss done most real service to Grceco. 
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Tlio dirftct caoM of tbo war botwocn Greek flud Fereia was 
tho lopit rct oJt, which in its turn was a connequonco of tho 
reatlcsA junhitiun of Greek des{«>la, Darius, after citwaing tho 
Ihnulrt in hhf advontiiroua campaign against tlio Scytiian^ 
had loft tho ijftfints of the Ionian citios as gneala of the 
bridge of boats which ho had huilt^ Herodotus menticma u 
the moet diBliugiuehed stfiong them Daphuis of Abydoe, 
Hippocbia of Ijimpaacus, Horophanttis of Pariiun, Mctrodorns 
of Proconneras, ArisUigotnfl of Cyrieus, Ariston of Byzaiitmm, 
hliltiadee of the Chereooese, Btrattia of Chio% Aoacea of 
Samos, Laodflmaa of Phocnca, iiisti&eus of Miletus and 
Aristagorns of Cyme. Some Scythians presented ihemBolvc* 
to them with tho proposvl tliat they should Uke up the 
bridge, adding tliat tho king would then be out off and 
destroyed anti tho Greeks w-oidd 1» free. Miltiadeii was lor 
oompljing with Gio request of the Scythmus. The others, 
however, npon the advice of IlistuiEiiB, decided in favour of 
remnining loyal to the PersiansL But for appearance sake 
they removeiil a portion of the bridge adjoining tho Scythian 
hank. The Pendans wore saved, for tho Seythians, who wore 
looking for them, missed them in the wide steppes, and the 
PensianH reached tho spot where the bridge was. But they 
arrived there in the night nnd, not being able to see it, were 
in some anxiety. An Egjptian, who had the loudest voice 
in tho anny, shouted the name of HistiMua across the streanu 
HisUaous heard him, brought up all the boats and restored 
the bridge. If this is true, Darius hsd eveiy reason to bo 
grateful to HistiaeuR Aid probably ho really hid good 
cause for gratitude. For even If in this fabulous tuUTatlv^— 
in which Hifitiacn* mounts guard in ponon and the Persians 
apparently arrive at the river's bank all together like a troop 
of fugitive cavalry, anti look lu vain for the bridge which is 
to save them,—the real events are crowded together a* in a 
scene of Shakespeare^ and if, moreover, it would appear Gioi 
iho danger to the Persians was not so great a* Herodotus 
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niakcs otit* and that the Greeks not certain cl compnai' 
ing the destruction of tho Persians by^ tho renioVAl of tho 
hriJge, yet tho upshot of tho whole story la that HistiaeiM 
was tho iMJst fnend oI the PerBmn king among tho lonisria. 
Ab a reward ho received a place on tho lower courae of the 
Strymon in Thrace^ named Myrcitma, wliich he converted 
into n fortress. These fortifications, however, wore repra- 
eented to the king as a dangorona undertaTting by Megaljjtscns, 
the Porsian Batmp in l!liiro|jo, and Ihtrfus aummon&J the 
Greek to Snio^ osteusihly to do him honour, but in reality to 
render him hannleas, HislaMus was obliged, much aguiuat 
his will, to reside at the Ferahm court He saw that he 
would never get away again nnlesa diaturhanoee broke out m 
the West. If they did, he thought tho king wotild dospatoh 
him thither to elfoct a pacification, and as none, arose of their 
own accord, he eot to work to contrive them himaclf. In 
this he wofl naeistefl by the fact that a man who was in bis 
confidonco was desimits for other nsoaona of a revolt in 
lonla.^ 

A Bondii law of flistioons, Ariatagoraa, was governing 
hliletuB as bis reprcsantalivo. Some o;]diod aristocrata of 
Naios mmo to liim and implored aid, Ariatagerafl was 
favourably dispoaed towards tho niidertakingi by which ho 
hoped to make himself tyrant of Noioa, but ho oonaidenod 
the power of Milotns insufficient, and wished to avail himself 
of tho strength of Poimo, Uo laid tho nnittor before Arta* 
pherncs, satrap of Sardis saying that Naxos could he taken 
with Ji hundred ships of war and that this victory might lead 
to greator thinga, the conquest of Euboea, for instance. 
Artapherncs reportol the matter to the king, who gavo his 
consent to the project and appointod hia relative Megabates 
to conduct tbo campaign. The entorpnse, however, failed, 
appsronLly because ft quarrel broke oat between Megabntoa 
and AristagoraH on tho voyage^ and the ofTended Peraian 
betrayed the plot to the Nanant The latter were thus 
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enabled to make proparatioju and Bustnui a four montlia'' 
aiege of their city wilh flucceaft When Arifltigoras retnnie<l 
to ililetui ho began to think Mb position voiy critical, not m 
much bceauac he had loftt a largo sum of monpy, hut bccaiiso 
ho had not been able to fulfil hia promioOii to tho PersianiL 
Ho might in conaefiuenco ho puniahcd, ho tniglit oven be 
dopriA-ed of Ms tyranny. Should he not attempt to roiroltl 
While ha wm occupied with Llieugbte of this nature, n alavo 
prnaautcd himself, who brought word from Hittlaeua that his 
iicojf waa to ho shuved Upon it was tftttoood tho message 
that Ariatagoras was to raiss an insurrccUou, Ho conuduni- 
catod DV'orythiug to hie ffieuda, and begj^l them to join him 
in carrying out the design* They were all ready to do eo, 
with tho exception of the LLstorian liocatneiiBr who pomted 
out the difficulties of tho enterprise and advised them, if they 
really did decide on risking at least to Mcuire the tncajsurcf) 
of tho Templo of Apollo at BnuicMdjia They could not 
make up thoLr mind to this stop, but the itivolt was carried 
into execution. AriatagorM perigned tho tymnny iu order to 
vrin over the people, and Milulus became froe. Tliora wcrc^ 
however, on board the fleet which bad roLumod from Naio^ 
some tyrants who Were devoted to Pemiati interests, Oliatu* of 
Myloso, HUtiaous of Tcrniera, Coca of Mytilene, Ariatagoms 
of Cyme, and others. They wore taken prisoners and handed 
over to their rospectivo cities, Coes wag atoned by the 
AfylLteneans, tho rest escaped Bcol-froc. 

Tho next step was to ubtain (dlica. For this pLirpote 
Aristogarasi paid a visit to Greece, and went in tho first plioe 
to Sparta. There the moat influeiitinl man wjis King Geo- 
meuep, w'ho bos been mentioned in Cha|L xxrii. of Voh I* 
Aristag<rras came before him with a bnu« tablet, on which 
tbo land, ibo «a and the rivers were depicted, a gnographical 
map, no doubt the work of the learned Hocatoeus. ArisUir 
goras Boid it was a disgmeo for the loninns to ho slavey a 
disgrace which the Greeks ought not to tolerate eapodally 
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tho SpirtaiiA, tlm leaders of the Hellaniyi and the bravest ol 
them aXL The l;arbariim^ ho continuetl, tjould ewily be coii- 
quored, f»r they are neither brave bot woll^irnieA Then be 
enumerated the principal peopiea dwelling between the sea 
and the city of Soseq whore Uy tbo Injures of the king, the 
priKO of victory, Cloomence deforred his answor till tUe 
tbird day, and thou aeked jirlst^^ras how long the march 
to Sinta wasL Tbo Ionian incAiitionsty replied—for, m 
H ercxlotufl remarks, he could and should have told an untruth 
—that it would tako three months. Thereupon Clconnffies 
would have nothing to do with such ft fnr-reaching design- 
ArisUgoras then played the jjart of a suppliant so that 
Cleoroenca was forc«l to give him furtJior audiencOF The 
Milesian ofloreil the king money in order to guLn him over, at 
first ten talents and gradually more. At lust ho rose to fifty 
talenti^ whorenpon Gorge, the little daughter of Cleouicnea, who 
ftf terwaida became the wife of Tioonidas and who was present 
at the fnlorview* oxeUijnedr ** Father, if you do not go away 
the stranger will corttipt you “I Clcomenas went into 
another chamber, and Aristagoraa was obliged to leave Sportn. 
Here again the narratfve has been dramaticaUy workotl up, 
but we Cftti guess what w'cnt on behind the scenes. Probably 
there were some Spartiates who were not averse to the 
undertaking. SiilJ there waa too little support to justify the 
venture. The word of rtJi Aristagoraa was no gimrantea that 
aasietunoo would be forthcomiag in Asia A state profeasing 
the principles of S[jarta could not sdinit that the tressures of 
Susa were a worthy object of a avmpaign, and Cleomenea, as 
wo havo seen in Vol, I, evidently had little inclination for 
oxpofli lions bayoml the ecaa Hence n pretext was sought 
for breaking off the negotiaftons which had been nlicady 
begun, and it was found in tho length of tlic march to Susa. 
The excuse was a hollow one, for if it was n question of 
tho Peraiaii treasiut!*, there wa-s no definite object at all, 
while the loni&ns could bo IJbcratod without such n liiareh. 
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But neitlior AriHtJigt>n*i nor the Sjinttuna gavo a tboiight to 
iho cmtindpatioii of the loniiinB.^ 

Ilarmg thus met with s. rehufT in Sparta, tho Milijaian 
turned to Atbant Things Lad completeljr cLangiod since the 
days of Oi*ocaiiB. He hod nppHoJ firat to Sparta and 
with the aamn flattery had called the Sfnirtans the first of the 
HqIIoikmi. Ho had he<iii well received there, while the appeal 
of Ariatagoraa. was tnjjectoJ. But how diOercnt muat the 
two caaee Lave appeared to the practical Spartans Then it 
was the wealthiest monarch in the world who applied to 
them, now it was a deposed tyrant, who might betray the 
Q rocks just as ho hiwl betrayed the PerHiana. In Athens tho 
position was different Athens was not on good terms with 
the Poraiaiw, and Ilippuu, who was now living ftt Sigeium 
and Lampsaens, was in favour with thorn. Artaphemes, 
satrap of Sardis, had oven r&qucated the Atheniime to re- 
inatato Hippiaa,* By way of answer to the intrigues of the 
Peisistratidae, Hipparchus, a rulative of the tyrant e family, 
was ostiaciaod by the Alhoniaiii Besidoi, the lontana were 
considered colonists of Athena, and Athens wm on moet 
intiinato terms with Miletus, Tho Athenians therefore 
granted the desired assietsneu; they doftpatched twenty ships 
under tho command of Melatithiua, while tho ErctHatis, who 
were old friends of MIlctiiH and Athena, sent five. The cam- 
paign was then begiim Aristagons marched troops by way of 
Epheeus and Mount Tmolus to Sardis, which fell into the 
hands of the Greeks, with the exception of the citadel, wheno 
Artnphemea made a stand. The lightly^built liouaea of the 
city wore conaumod hy firm, the result of whieli was that the 
Lydians assembled in the markctrplnce atid offend a succeiH- 
ful fE.-aiatfljice. The Gnceke were tims unable oven to held 
tho city thoy had conquered; they were coiupellwJ to retreat 
without taking any booty with them. The Persian treopa in 
tho west of Asia Minor now united and pursued the Greeks 
as far as Ephesus, where they indicted a defeat upon thoiu, in 
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wbicb the Erttmii Joinl^r fell. The Atheniarui then gave up 
the whole affair atid rotuttiod home. Maltara looked bad for 
loiiia, aud the counUy I'Vafl lost at thia early stage if new 
ttlHo* could not bo found to draw off the Peraijiii troops froui 
thPit ipAorter. Aihes, however, were forthcoming; tha ball 
had heon wt rolling, and the Ideik tliat now at last waa the 
time to throw off the Persian yoke, excited the Uvelieat 
entliuaiasm among the Greeks and aemi barbariaiiB. In the 
north, Byzantium and some towns on the Hellespont joined 
the revolt, and in the south the Cariaii cities, whose nilers 
were not m doi>endent on the Porsiiins as were the loniaits. 
Even the importOJit island of Cyprus revolted, with the 
exception of AmathinL The loader of the Cypriotes was 
Oiiesilns, brother of King Gorgus of Salamis, who himself had 
gone over to the Pereiana 

Whvu Darius received the howb of the rebellion of the 
Iordans, hh wroth wiis especially great against the Atheniana, 
of whom ho is alleged not to have hoard Ijefone. Ho pmyed 
that Zens would grant him vengeance on the Atheniims, and 
he ordered n alare to call out to him at every meal i *' Sire, 
remomher tho Athenians.”^ He sent for UUtiHeus, told liim 
wliat hail liappeueil, and aaked him hia opinion, adding that 
there was strong suspicion a^nat him of having caused the 
revelh Histioeus leplied that on tho MniLrary tho reastm of 
the revolt was his aheenoe, for he could havo prevented it, 
and liB promised that, if the king would send him there, he 
would reduce the whole country to ftubmiaaion and make many 
new conquests, Sardinia oven“tha El Dorado of that ^ol 
The king dismissed him after entrusting him with tho deaired 

mission. . i, ^ 

Jfcanwhilo matters haul taken a courso highly fEvvourabls 

fur the PerHians. Fighting began in Cyprus, where some 
lonlsns bad arrived and wore helping the CyiJriolea. But 
Persian aid camo from Cilicia, tlio Cypriotes were defeated, 
and Qneailas slain. The louians, who had undertaken to 
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keep the sea ogunet tlio FeraiMiB, rattimotl home nfter wrinnLng 
a. imvni battla Thus the Cyprictea nftcr one ytor'i frft?dom 
l)ecamo Persian aubjocts onco mono, Mid Gorgue waa rein¬ 
stated in Solomia.^ 

In the north the coilt^ of o^'ente woe the same. Daumce^ 
A son-in-lftw of Daiius^ DordanUAi Abydo^ Percote, 

Lnmpsaciis, and Pnesiie. Then ho received iiitolllgence that 
the Caiians htul seceded atid he marched against them. The 
Gariana fought bravely j id ter two defeats they Bitce««dod» 
under the leadership of Heraelidss of Mylaso^ in defeating the 
PcrsidiLB^ and It waa not tiJI after the faP of hldettut that 
Carin Again became PersiiuiJ But the resiatance of the 
Carintis had little influenco on the eonrseof tho war in general 
The Peraian generals Hymoieej ArtapbemeA, and OtonoSt ^'ho 
had Hneceedod McgnbiiuSf and had already conqueral aemo 
towna On tlie Bosporus os well oe Lemnos and Imbrue, took 
tho AeoliAn dtiea and Claiomonae. Ariatagoiaa now despaired 
of nicceflfl, and consulted the loading loniiuiB »s to what was 
to be done. His own opinion was that they ought lo prwoed 
to Sardinia or Thrace: Hocatoeue advised the temporarj' 
surrender of Miletus^ and the occupation of the island of 
Lvros, opposite Branchidno, so rb to return to Miletus on a, 
favourable opportunity. But on this occasion also he wjw 
not listened to. For the present it was decided to do nothing. 
Thereupon Aristagoias gave tip the struggle and ttftirod to 
Thrace, whore he wandered about as a freebooter, and wna 
soon afterwards slain. Histiaciu^ who now went lo Sardis 
and thence to Ionia, and oven a!ttempt<id to Intrigue with the 
PerBjans in Sardis, was turned away sverywhore, even in 
Milelua, tiU »t last he iiidueed the Jlytileoeans to allow 
him eight triromcA, with which he carried on piracy from 
Bysantium. 

Ill this way the revolted Greeks had rid themselves of 
their impure elements, hut the causa fanjd no better in eonse^ 
quence. The loniana and Lesbiaus atiU held togeriicr. On 
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tbo promonlon^ oi Myail« at the Pimionhiin it rc^lvwl 
that MilctUfl, which wiia especially W presfi^J. shuiild Iw 
dcfen 4 l<>d by tho Milesiaua aloIl^!v but that at sea aU with thetr 
united forces should offer roaistaTico to the Poreian dect, wfccb 
iras equipped and manual by Phoonician^ Cypriotes, Cilici^ 
and E-yptiinsL The Greek fleet acoorduigly assembled at 
iheiHirnd of Lade, opposite Mdetua; there were €0 ships 
from Milet^l^ 12 from Prione, 3 from Mytw, IT f^oi" Teos, 
100 from Chios. 8 from Erythnw, 3 from Pliocaefl, 70 from 
L«boe, 60 from all 3b3^ proof of the great 

strength aed wealth of these communities at that penwL 
Optfflsed to them were 600 Perai&n vis^^ols. The Peremn 
geuemls did not believe in Uie possihility of subdumg the 
Greekfi by foree, and therefore openeti negotialioaa with the 
separate eontingeuts though their former tyrants. At fimt 
this policy had no success. Or the contrary, the Greeks made 
an attempt to hini their fleet into an emcient engmo of W|.r. 
Tho energetic loader of the Pliocacftns, Dionysius, offered his 
services for the purpose of tmbing all the crows. The offer 
was accepted, and for a week great ardour provaUttl through- 
out tho fleet. When, however, the clmrm of novelty hml 
worn off. the feeling of trouble ami fatigue alone remiune<l, 
ami as everything was determined by voluntary a^ement. 
anil people did not see why the city which had fu^ished the 
amallcst contingent should supply the commander-in-cldef, the 
crews preferred to spend the hot days on shore in idlertEse. 
Under these nufavourablo conditions a battle was foiight in 
which the Samians, with the excEption of eleven ships, de- 
BCrted their post and sailed away. They had hsen werkotl 
upon by their former tyrant, Acacea, in favour of Fereia, imd 
had come to tho wise conckwion that a fleet so badly com¬ 
manded could accomplish nothing. Tim esample of the 
Samians induced tho Leshiniis to do the same. The rest 
fought bravely, especially tho Chians, but under thoss circum 
stanctia the Greets had to suffer defeah The Chians met with 
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eiccptioiuU ill-fortano nf ter tbs battle* They left their romjiiii- 
ing shijM 4t the promontory of Mycele, mcl iniwifi their way 
by land farther north. Hut as they wore marching by lugjit 
through the terntory of Epheaus, which had not taken any 
]|i&rt in the war^ they were taken for a band of robbers The 
Ephceiaiii apparently thought that thb troop of hrigaode 
inteiidod to fall upon the women of Epheaue, who were juat 
at that time celebinting the Thesmophoriaj and cenffcciuently 
slew moat of them. 

Diony8iii8> on the other bond, abowod what audacity could 
do oven under the moat adverse cinrumBtaneca* He took 
three Plioenieian war*ehipa and sailed to Phoenicia, where 
he capLurc^l some merchant Tesaola, and then proceediKl to 
Sicily^ wheuco he made buccaneering eipeditions againat the 
CATthaginians and Etmucana in the western eeaa. Both 
the egotist and the patriot, Histiaeus and Dionysius when 
the cause they had fought for was lost, spent the mat of 
their lives freobootera Miletus hw! now to amrendcr* 
It was taken by the Penfians in the sixth year of the 
revolt. Of the inhabitants the men were nwtly all put 
to the aword, the women and children were removed to the 
city of Amps at tho month of the Tigris; the Baucluary at 
Didyma was plundered and destroyed.® Great was the grief 
at the fate of Miletus among her friends, especially her old 
ally Athens, When the poet Phryniens produced the tragedy 
“Tlie conquest of Miletus” on the stage, and moved the 
ciltzens to tears^ they imposed npoti him a line of 10CN5 
diachmao because he had reminded them of their sorrow. 
They were ashamed of not having given more effective Bwist- 
ance to Miletus.’’ Histiaeus continued his freebooting life for 
some time, laying waste Chiew and plundering tho Aeolian 
mainland. There ho fell into tho hands of the Pemans. To 
obtain his liberty, ho metitioned his name, but that was of no 
avail, Artaphomoa and Harpagus (the Peraiati who hjul taken 
him prisoner) hod him crucified at Soldi*. His hood was sent to 
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Tirho, however, disapproved of liia execution, rtud hiwl the 
hKvd buried yrith duo honours, sayicg that it vras tbo head of 
one of Porsia’a boouftctois. Ab » matter of fact no ouo Jtuoi^a 
whether ho wm renlly nn opponent of tho PorEian iiipreuincy 
in roniji, or merely of certjuu In the year after the 

capture of Milctua, the other Ionian towns on the mmnbrid 
which had revolted were token and burnt, and their inhabit' 
onta rciiuc 45 d to slavery- Of tho ialiuid* a like fate befell 
Leaboa, Tonedoa, and Chios, where men weie hunted to death 
like wild boasta. The Peraiana hehiived there much in Uio 
way that tho Turks did in modem timea. Samos alone was 
aparud on account of her aervicc* to Peraio, but had to accept 
Aracee aa tyrant. Tide waa the end of the Ionic revolt. 

Ill tbia narrative we have followed Herodotus and have 
reproduced Ida eiplanationa of the coutbo of ovente. He 
has concentrated the whole fitory in a dranmlic way, and haa 
emphaaized peraonal cltaracteristica. If we take into account 
certain alluaiona which we find in hia work, cs|>ccially with 
regard to HecaUieua, we umy give the internal history of the 
revolt eomowhat rs folio wb. There was a |*triotie party in 
tho Ionian towne which worki^ to free their country frem the 
Persian yoke. This party^ had its headquarters in Miletus, 
and ivaa strongly represented in edtteftted circles, whieh 
chcrighod the recollpctioiis of their natiomil history, and were 
well iuformed as to tho weak points of tho FeTslan empire. 
Tho most prominent representative of tbia party was Heca^ 
tjieiia. But tbehso men were too cautiouB to attempt cv hopeless 
ravolt, and moreover the cities wore governed by tyrants, 
without whoM co-operation nothing could be done, and whoso 
interests demanded rather tho maintenance of the PereJon 
Huptumacy. Cbinco would have it that the Milesian tynmta 
of all etbers Were olTendwl with the Penians, and they, to 
compass tliefr own ijcrsonal ends, nuule overtures to tho m<wt 
[wwerful party, the pHtriota. AnsUgoros, who es tyr^t 
knew something of diplorancy, undertook to provjdo allies 
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and Vi'Oii obb^ged to eojii^nt to tbs' otnaTidpatioii of all tho 
citioa. At first be kopt the conduct ol the wax in hia own 
banda. But ho managed Jt hodlj^ And ndieu alter the retreat 
at the Greeks tho Persian troops adv'anced on the loiii&ii 
eitiod^ tlio command slipped frein bis grasp, uid he oiul 
Histioemt betook themselves to piracy^ The utidertakhig 
then carried on in a bettor spirit, bnt mifortnnately without 
any diseip!in& Thus the war terminated uneuccessfiilly, the 
oDUthem allies especially the CypHotea, being the fin;t to 
succumb, which ennidod PerBin to direct nearly the whole 
force at her diapoflal in Aain Minor against Ionia, Tho want 
of unity and the absence of even n metiiocm conmmnder 
turned the scale in favour of the PcrsinDS. Inefficiency do^ 
gencnitcd into treachery, and tho secossion of Somes involved 
the ruin of lonin. 

The Persians sqbducd tbq cities on Uie Hellespont^ Ibe 
Propontis, and tlie Bosporus; Bymuitiuui and Chalcedon were 
deserted by their inbahitoiit^ who fled to Mesambria, and tlio 
cities tbomoelvei were bumt. Miltiadss, who shortly before 
had taken possession of Lemnos and Imbros for tbo Atbonians, 
waa forcod to flee to Athena," ArUphomea then organised 
the civil government of tho rwontiucred districts, giving 
them, as Herodotus says, some very useful la wo. He compelled 
the cities to make treaties with one another, by which the 
citirens of the various oommnnitioa were bound in future to 
submit thdr diflerencea to judicial aiifitration. He also had 
a sun'cy mode of the coantry. and from it determined the 
tribute, which, according to Herodotus, was In force ev'on in 
his time. The rosuk was that the lonians were benrefarth, 
so for as they hod on independent existence^ placed on a more 
favourable footing os regards trade and commorot The 
Persian government proved its talent for organijcation even 
in ita treatment of these Oreek coast towns, and seems really 
in many respects to have proteotod Ionian Interests Letter 
than the loniana thcmsulves. 
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TIw siinremiWF of P6n^^^ vi-M Urns extended 

»ncl consolidetad in ihc nord., mndo p«grc«s m 

tho eootiL Tbo Bsttiml Arc&aito III. of Cyrena (voL i, p. 
41T) submitted to Cambyaefl, and when bo waa iM^erod at 
Barca, bis motbor Fhoretinio invoked tlio aid of Afiande^ Ibc 
Persian satrap of Egypt.- woa coininomd, and lAo 

enemies of Phetutimo punisbed witb great erneky. Tbo 
Persian army penetrated still farther westwards as far aa 
H^iesperides. The dynasty of the Batriadae continuoil its 
rule in Cyrone up to the middle of the fifth century B.C.* 
under the nominal sueerainty of Persia. 


NOTES 


Our lalhority for tbia Chapter ia Herod. 6, 28—0, 4-, tbongh 
mcBl snplT the amon of erilidsm which emkavoun to dia- 
tiiunii»h the mouifiesUy fahulmiff clcmciit in the vanena nariMiiti’TOS 
euSent among the people. We may, howe^r, try to 
the motives of tha octois when they am not given by Deredo^ 
Pirt of the story of Heiodottu nuiy ha foundeil on lofoniuition 
supplied by EecaUusuB. Them are some mt^ting ui 

Hidd. I'V. ItJ, SS- For the evunta tnsaLed in Cuaptera tf. 

Ooz, Uvea of Greek Stnlesmcn, 1. f/ond. 180&. 

1. March of Darina imaiiyit the Scythians raid descnplion of that 
people, Herod. 4, 1-144. Its date, Draicker, 4^ 491, l^lt, 2, IS, 
GIS ncL For tba slat* of Seythio, cf. Neuiuann, Hcllcoen wn 
SkythsnlaTide, The Scythiana, tccording to Noumann and othe^ 
are ilerngolinnA; accoiding to Zcuns and others, A tyani ; cLBusoltr 
2, ifi. Detailed oriticiam of Herodotiur' rtmngc nraralivo in 
Duncket 4 * 4B'8 ohj, j oecordSnR tn kia view Darius marched 
jiortb wimU {not eoalworda) along the Pnith «a &r a* the Bwacnp 
DU the uuwr Daleitcr. Of recent works of. G. Male's 3. Schulpra^. 
Ton Sfloi 1884^0, Das Land dor Skythou und der Fcldsog da 
DaioioL The bridge over the Boaponw waa built for Dmioj by 


tbo Samian Mamlrocleo, Herod. 4, 89. 

2. Tbo Ionic revolt, Herod. S, 28—0, 42. WEissfibbom, Dor 
Anfatond der fonitr in Hcllaa, Jena, 1844, 2, 67 aeq. Ot P«^dtj 
Quae Asiae minoria orac occid. Fnib Dareo fu^it condiciOp Konig^K 
1670 : Knimhjiolt, Do Aaiao nrinoria aatrapi* persiew, Lpx. 1883. 
The very nnoertAin ehrouolojgy according; to Dauckcr* 7,* 30 ; 
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petition of lbs NuaiiinB, 5DI ; bolOd off 1^0, 40ti ; CnplurD qF 
MilcLuB^ 40s ; in SO, on the otliiit bui^ : petition of tbo 

Nniioiu, fiOO ; battle off 407 (Buiolti 39); captunv of 

Miletnn, 494^ Wo i:;Mi oolf aa^ for et^ttalll that MJlctiu fell ni 
yean aftEt ibo boginnifig of the revolt—The iinprolttbilUj of the 
■uppcnition that Mt^batea betrejed the plot u ftboim eepecUllj 
by Duneker, 7*, 34, 

3. Tlic openln;;|; pa»M^ in ihe epeech of {ITetod. S, 

49), in which Uie libemion of the loniMW U a4vacatHl+ ia some¬ 
what b<;i!d in the month of e tynmt who hod Jojit wisheil to fruljn-^ 
Neioa But this change of front mJgbt win appItiUM ns A 
tribute to the strong national oapimtifins of the Grecka Dnneker, 
7^ 40, in hlaniing Sparto for her nctiLnil policy, caJli her 
piuillanJmoas Bnil " sbort-sigb Led,** But tf Sparta haul acted 
otherwise, she must have Iweii prepated to take the Aeld alone 
against Persia, for Anetagorfis o^r all w'Oi too unreliable os on 
allv, 

' 4 , Herod, fi, 00. 

5. Wrath of Darine with the Athenhuu, Herod, S, ICfl^ 

U. Cypnie haul Oji^in fobmitted to Cwnhysen, After the reign 
of Uirius it belonged with Phoenicia onfl Syria to the liftli eatnpi^'. 
Gorgns was tlie enccenwr of one Enelihon (Herod, b, 104) aTtd 
there ore still coins extant of on Euelthon z Uriu], Hist ynm. ESiJ, 
But it must be a later ruler of that iiiuoQ, and not the predecessor 
of Goigns, 

V, The fats of C!aiw in Herod. 5, ISl and 9, Biisolt, 

2* 34. 

9. Tbe bronie statue of Apollo, the work of Cnnoehuii, wu 
brought to EclmtATxn: Phua I, IC, 3, and dHewbem 

9. Herod. 0, 31. 

10. Heru^l. 0, 4, suggests tbs eoujECtuic that Hiotlaeus was 
Intriguiitg only against ATtaphernes. 

11. Herod. 0, I4tJ and B, 34^ 40, 41. The dat€ of the con- 
4 j nest of Lemnos and Imbros is uneetioiiL I nm inclined to think 
that tlie nrchauc tatrwlracbm of the Attic standard fmm the 
Thracian CherspnEBa described by Head, H. N, S99, tlie reversu of 
w'hich has a head of Pallas, and w^hicb be places between A-00.4BO, 
is a memorial of the mto of Miltuvlcil in those regiona 

13, For events in Cjrenej Herod, 4,14B-107, EOO-SO.l; Bumlt, 

2, 21 Mq, The tnarch to Barca look place at latest in U^e autnmn 
of (US, 
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The PcraiAn war of rerdngo on Greece soon 1>ogan. Mardonim, 
the young eondn-law of Dunua, camo from the interior of Asia 
tiO Cilicia, nod conducted tha fleet in pereon from that pro¬ 
vince to loniji, wlijlo the army waa led by other gonomlB to 
Uie Heliespont. After having oatabliahod democracies in 
place of tho tyrannies ^ in the Ionian cities^ he marched by 
land to Macedonia, the fleet accompanying him along the 
coast Mace<ionia was on this occasion {4fl3 itc.) reduced to 
submission; an oorlior Attempt of McgalmzuB tq make tho 
Arocedonians subjects of Persia hmi iniscairied, owing to the 
arrogance of tbo Persian envoys and ft stmtagem of tho heir 
to the throne, Aiexajirier.* The ostensible object of tho cam- 
paign was to cbnatise Athens atnl Eretrifl, but tho real aim was 
to extend the power of Persia genorallj, Herodotus tells us in 
his third book how at the time of the Scythian expedition the 
mind of Darius was already direct«r1 towards Greece, and how 
the famous physician Democodca of Croton, who was in high 
favour at the Persian courts got himself sent as a spy to tho 
Weet, and then deserted in southern Italy.® This was why 
Mardonius at once attacked Thasoa, which had never com¬ 
mitted an act of bostii ity a^inst tlie Persians, but was known 
to be verj' rick Rut the campaign soon came to an end. Aa 
the fleet was rounding the promontory of Mount Athos, a 
storm destroyed 300 ahipe, and more than 20,000 men 
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pemhotl, somo ol whoniH na Hormlotaa ivaaortfl, trcra dovoureil 
by thf) fishoB j thiJ army kIso ^uAer&d Jmm n nlgbt atto^lc of 
the Brygi, in wliicli AlanloniitH was wounded. The Brygi 
were of coiirao eohE]tiered, but Mnnioniiu abcmdonHl bTie ex¬ 
pedition. anti rotuniod to Two yomu nficrwanlft ( 191 ) 

tho Pornians eomploted tho aubjection of Thafloa, which Jitid 
obtuinocl u ysiirly mvcnuo of from two hundred to thros 
hundred tflieuta from ita gold mines, wliich were partly in tho 
island itaolf and partly on tho opjwsite eoMt of Thraoc. The 
Thoaiana w^ro obligud to ruKo thoir walla unti send their elnjia 
to Abdcni. The wdiolcf country up to Mhccdonia hcM^tme a 
tributary pmvinco of Porsei^ and fortnessoa wid harbours were 
constructwJ on tlio CburBonean 

DariUB now began to mnko proparationA for a fresh u;rpcdi* 
tion to Grcoco by equipping on army at homo nnd deaimtchmg 
envoy! to demand earth and water from tlioGreolu as n token 
of BubmissioD. Many inhabitantB of tho mainland and all the 
island-atates, among them the Aeginetano, complied with tho 
requMtu Tho Athenians, who, like the Spartan^ had thrown 
tho Peraian hendda into a pit—saying that they might fetch 
earth and water from there ^-^vaUed thomselrca of this to 
aocuBo tho Aeginetans to tho SpartAiia, tho leaders of the 
nation, of treachery to tho fatherland. King Cleomouos went 
in coniiOquQnce to Aogina, to arrest the ringloadom. The 
Aeginetans, however, resisted, and ono of thorn, Crioe, said 
tliat Cleomones had bean bribed by the Athenkiw, and that 
they need not tpgard tho command of only nno of her kings 
M tho cajiroasion of Sparta'a policy. This remark had been 
prompted by Demaratus, the colleague of Cleomonea The 
latter, being unwilling to proceed to eactremities, withdrew 
Trithout accomplishing anything, but witli the linn do termina¬ 
tion to got rid of DemaratuA 2Ie brought forward a lialf- 
forgotton story, that Deamrattis was not tho son of King 
Ariston, but of the first husliand of tho queen. This had been 
stated before in Sjuxta, but no one bad ma<lo a seriocLs question 
voi. n - 
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of iL LBotychkiea^ tlio lioad of the younger bmnch of the 
EurypontidaOj conhrnicd the truth of the stitteoicnt on oath, 
w'hewuifOii the Pjlhia Pemllos KPrtit requested to giv« her 
cIccEsion und dodorod that Bcmimcus wils reajly the iou of a 
pruntc Tho Spartans therefore dopMcd hunt and 

appointed Lcotychtdea king iu his stead. Shortly niter Hoards 
Deniaratus fled to PenfiB, but Irfotychidea accompanied 
CJeoinoiKS to Aeginii, and they took away ton noble 
AegincUns as. hoAmges^ whom they gave into the keeping of 
the Atheniims (proliably in 4SI ac.) 

Darius placed Ins nephew ArtapheniGs and the Mede Datis 
in coinmaiid oi the now expeditioru Tlie number of triremes 
oompofliug the fleet is said to have been 600.* Tiie route this 
time from Ionia was not along the coast, but direct to the 
Cyclades, because, os Herodotus ooujecturos^ the Persians did 
not think it odrisnhle, afEet their previous cxporicnecs, to sad 
round ^^lount Athoa, nnd because the goal, Hellas, was thus 
reached all the more speedily. Naxoa was taken, and its 
inhabitants reduced to slavery, but Dtiloa, in mcmoiy' of the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis was spared.^ The Persians 
landed in Euboea, llere Curystua, the ally of Athens and 
Eretrio, joined them after some hesitatioa j Erctno, however, 
remained loyal. There were some Athenlmi atutiliarfea there, 
who, however, withdrew on the advice of the Kretmn 
Aeschines, so aa not to be implicated in the inevitable fall of 
the city. Eretria held out for flii day^ and then by the 
treachery of Euphorbus and PhiJagrtis fell into the hands of 
the Persians, w‘ho pltiiidered and burnt the city and made 
dares of the inhabitants. They were removed to Ardcriccai 
near Suoa, The Fersians now Grossed over to Attica where, 
b_v the atlvice of Hippias who was accompany ing ihcm, they 
landed near .Marathon. HerOi the country being level, they 
were able to noe their cavalry to the best advantage. It was, 
besides, the district in which the Peiaistnitidoe liuil long bod 
Uieir adherents.* 
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When the Atheninju Insaixl that the Perainna Lac| landed^ 
they marched to moot them. They wore led hy the ten Stralegi, 
of whom ono wm ^MiltiAdos, the man who u tyrant of the 
ChorBoncfio hod ahowfi hia hostility to DaHiifi on the Danube, 
and who had boon compelled to rolinquiah hie tyranny in 
consequence of tho advance of llio Peraian power. When he 
retumed to Athciu, ho had Wen impeached on account of the 
character of hia nilti, and the punishment Jn caao of oondccQ' 
nation would have Wen death. But he was acquitted, no 
doubt on account of hia hoetilo attitude towarda Penda, and 
because be Lad acquired the important islands of Lomnoo and 
Imbrofl for Athcmt Tho people had now mndo him one of the 
ten Stnitegi; h& knew tho pDraian% and wosa soldJor of proved 
cep-Lcity. If he ia tho Miltiades who wu first Archon in 
524 B.a he was at least aixty-five years of age in the year 4M. 
The nominoJ and still tnoie influential comnumder-ui^hief of 
the army was the Polonmnch CaUimachus. Wlii] e they were in 
Athens the generals despatched the fast runiiar PhUtppidcs to 
Sparta with a request for imtaediate help Athens, ua we saw 
in the Acginotoii afikir, practically recognired the Siurtan 
hegemony. The god Pan called out to th b messenger on Mount 
Parthenion near Togoa that the Athenians might rely on his 
aid, in consaquenco of which they founded a snnetufu^ in his 
hnnoiiT beneath tho Acropolis after the lictojy'n Philippidea 
leachod Sp&rta on tho eecend day and delivered his meseogo. 
The S|iartau$ promisird their help, hut were obliged, as they 
said, to auuit the full moon, as they could not take the field 
earlier^* Thus the Athenians in their ctrtjggle with the 
PemUns were compel] ad to do without aib^t^tance from SpirtA 
But helji come to them from another quarter, while they were 
encamperi in the sacred prednet of Hctacles near Morathom 
They were joined by the full military strength of Plataco, » 
thousand fighting iiicn. With these they were, occorduig to 
later accouQtsy ton or eleven thousand strong. The Athenians 
reached tho plain of hhuuthon by the uorUiem spurs of 
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PcDtclicus, from wliicU tlioj couJd distinguiali tho Pcrdani on- 
<^inpod on tho shore, the stipe in tho bay, and the mLOuntaiii^ 
of Euboea. They took up a podtion probably in the valley 
now^ called that of Avloaa which stretches northwards from 
ViADA, BO that their flanks wore protected by prccipicoa Tho 
Persians wore enramped to the east of ibein, with their Ktyr 
on the ewamp Ijing to the north and the sen, thna facing the 
Athenian position Boraewhat obliquely. When the Atlienians 
saw the great num erJeal superiority of tho Persian^ they wore 
doubtful whetlior they ought really to Imaard a battle here, 
whether they ebould mnke an attack or notr As it appear^ 
there wore GregonemlB for it and flvo agoinft, and consequently 
no majority in favour of the altnck.^** Aliltiadea waa of opinion 
that Bitch an attack was absuhitely nceessary, and went to the 
Folemarch representing to Mm that the welfare of all dopeuded 
on a battle with the Persiana, oLherwise disLurbanccs might 
arise in the city and nnfiairiatie individuals mightbetray it into 
the hands of the PerelaJiB, Callimachus voted in the council 
of war in favour of the attack, sud under the circumstances his 
vote turned the scale. Tho Stratagi who hnd voted wit)] 
him Burrondered their day of ofheo to MUtiiulcs—for each 
hod the chief command for otio dny* Miltisdes, however, 
delayed tho attack till his day had coma to him ia tho usual 
course, and then prepared his forces for liatlle. Tho Polo- 
march, according to custoui, was on tho right wing, tho ten 
I’hyhio stood nest to one another in their onler, and tho 
Pktoeans wore on the left wing. After the herald had ofTcred 
up prayer for the Athenians and Plntaeons, the Greeks broke 
into a run, as llcrodotne says, towards the onetny, who are 
alleged to have been drawn njf eight stadia (about one mile) 
distal^t, and probably liad to turn their front somewhat from 
south-west to west, in order to stand exactly oppoaito tho 
Athemaus. To the Persians it seemed madnesa for so small 
a number of warriors without cavalry or archers to attack 
them at tho ebarge. Itut they 600u realized with whem they 
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ImuI to iloal. It is trufi tlwit thoy ticpulseil thoir ossixilaiits in 
tlio centre, where thoir best figbterii, Forsians aaii Sacae 
(from the oountij of the Oxub), woro slationot]^ an«] where the 
nirilis of the Atboinami wore llnoncst; but the Greeks wens 
viclorioiie on botJi irfugs, and after IisFing driven Iheir 
opjionente partly on to the shore and partly into iho swajnp, 
they wheeled inwards from both rides upon the oentre and 
routed it aa well Tho Perskiii army fled to the abips. The 
Greeks could not prevoht thsir dojiarture, and took only aovon 
ebips. CunegirusT son of EupboHon and brother of Aeschylus, 
seized a ship and held it fast till hi* hand was cut off. irany 
Persians were pnr^nsd into the swamp lying to tbo north of 
the plain. The Peiman loss in the battle amcniuiod to 6400 
monj that of tlie Atheniang to 193, among whom wore tbo 
Polemarcb and tbo stmtegiis Stosileus. Tbo Persians now 
sailed round Capo Suniiim in a westerly direcrion, Loping to 
reach Athena quickly end take it by a mu/j dc main. IVbon 
they had emharked they saw, as Honidotus aUtes^ a ahield aot 
up on the summit of Pentelieufl, no doubt a preconcerted rigual, 
nltbougb wo do not know by whom or for what purpose it w&a 
given. But the victoriouB army was on the spot before Lbein. 
From the Heracleuni at iifaratbon they marched without a halt 
to the Heradsum in the Cynosargea near Athens^ tmd when 
the Forsians arrived at Phiilerum and saw that Athetia was 
prepared for defence, they thought it letter not to land but 
to return at onco to Asia, After the full moon the SjairtanB, 
to tbo niimilier of 3000 men, came to AtheiiB by foreed marches 
(in three days they covered 1200 stadea, about HO miles, s 
wonderful pcrfornianeo on tbo bad roads). Being too late for 
tbp battle^ thsy eiqircsscd a wish to mo the Persian dead at 
Alnratbon, and when they bod seen them they praised the 
Athenians for their bravery and reHimed home. 

These are the main features of the narmtlve of Rerodotuo, 
tbo simplest nocolUit of one pf tbo greatest exploita of the 
Greeks. There are many gap* in ih What was the strength 
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of tho tffo mnioat Why did tbc Poraiim oivairy not join in 
tho DDgag&mcntl Still it gives tins loading facte. It siyfl 
thjit a. emnlJi fotce of Grecka chargiid the Pcratana, who wero 
far uioro nmnioroiiaf at the doublio^ routed them, and pursued 
them to their ahipa, and that the aime men wote at their jjosts 
again afterattiAnch of about eighteen tailoit which they must have 
begun on the day after the ftattle in Uie early morning when 
tho enemy threatened them from another quarter. Different 
vetsioiw of the affair were given in later antiqidtVt the glory 
of tho Atheniani being either magnified or dopreeiated for 
party views or other roosona. According to some, when it 
came to a queetion of dofcncct there wne no hoiitation in 
Athena—although we can clearly read between tho Tinea of 
Ilerodotua’account that there was—but iiicredible lightning-like 
activity; accorfling to othcra, no nogrtlar hatilo took place at 
hLuathon at all, btit only an unimportant slcirmislL Neither 
of theso vorsiDns dcson'ca credenea We must keep to tho 
account of the earliest Authority^ Herodotus, and ho leaves no 
dotiht that the determination snd activity of the Athenians 
and the genius of Miltiadea decided the day* Wo know from 
Pauaanias that a grave was dug on the held of battle for the 
fallen, tho Athenians and Platacans being buried apart The 
Athenian tomb was thirty feet high in the Hocond ajiitury a*d. 
Up to this day a cons^baped mound of about tliat li eight, 
called Soros, is to bo seen on the spot; but when excavated 
it was found to contain only atone arrow-hcada. The best 
poets of the age, notibly Simonides, vied with each other 
in elegies and inscriptions in honour of the fallen. Tho 
Athenians d«licatod a tenth of the booty to the Delphic 
Apolloy to Athene, and to the "gloriotia" Aitemia in 
AthenS- 

Evory Athenian who had taken part id the battle bore 
henceforth the honourable appellation of Marathonomachua, 
The greatoat honoura were paid to MiJtiadea. TtiTi'O atntuea 
wore erected to him, one in tlie Prytaneum at Athene another 
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at Delphi. Hut he was not dcstihed to enjoy Jiti glory Jong^ 
and that through his ovrn fault He annuuncod to the j;Mfoplc 
that if they Trould entrust him n'lth sevoTity shipe, an iirmy 
and monoyj. he woidd mahe u conq^iCst which wonkl bnng 
great wealth to the city. Miltiiulcs was in eiich h.igh favour 
with the people that he obtained what he asked. With it ho 
mode n descent upon the i.iland of I’aros, the inhabitants of 
which had sent One ship to take part in the campaign of Datis, 
and demanded a hundml talents from them. But they 
preferred to defend tbemsclves, and did so with $uch ouccesa 
that the attempt of Miltiades ftuled. Tho u]tH}iot of the 
matter is related by Herodotus from Parian accounts only. 
Miltiades effected an undentanding with a female captive who 
served in tho temple of tho Chthonion deities outside the city 
of Paros. This woman gave him advice, the exact nature of 
which is not indicated, and in puiwuonco of it ho iienotmtcil 
by night into the sacred precinct of Demeter. It is sujiposed 
that be intended to steal tho image uf the gcxldese^ on the 
possession of which that of tbo city perhaps depended. But 
ho was seized by a sudden panic; and Ao ho was hotitily leaving 
tho temple ho injured his leg in dimhing over a wall. He 
now raised the dego, which hmi lasted for twenty'six ilnys. On 
his return to Athens ho was impeached on a charge of docciV' 
ing the people, the penalty demanded being death.His 
chief accuser was Xnnthippus, husband of Agoriste, a niece of 
Cleisthencs, and consequently an Alcmaeonld. Miltiades w'os 
very ill, his w'ound having get worse i he was unable to conduct 
Ills own defence, and was obliged to lie on a bed and liatcn 
while his friends spoho for him and laid stress on the services 
which he hod rendered to Athena os victor of Marathon and 
conqueror of Lemnos, Tho people pronounced him guilty of 
tho charge of deceiving thomi but differed from hie occusciis 
no to the punishment, and condemned him to pay n due of 
fifty talonta. Milliodoa wm unable to pay,, and only aiirvivcd 
his condemnation a short lime; he dithd soon afterwards of hia 
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wound. Subfloquontly his ion Otroon. paid tlio fine, and tlma 
rcstoml tliQ honour of the familv. 

We cenncit toU whether the piitiiJiliinoiit was a juat one. 
That parly hatred prompteil the accinjationt wo may conclude 
from the circiinistanco that hie chief accuser Xanthippue waa 
cloaely allied to iho AJcmoeonidae^ who wore credited with 
treachery at the time of the battle of Marat hoOj and thue 
Milluules may have beea more aeveroly puniahoil than ho 
JeacrvccL But thia much K clear, that tho eipedition was 
a Bad failure and that in that case, according to lUhenum 
ideas, Mikiodea alone waa bound to pay the penalty. The 
peraoiio] roaponsibility of the authors of important ineaaureH 
was greater in Athenian public life tlian it ia with uCr and 
than it was with the Komone- Conaequently if puiushnient 
liad to be iiiflicled at alh no one but Miltiadee could Buffer it. 
And wo may eay that it waa in the inlereat of the Athenian 
aUito that the attempt of Mildades not only proved ft faiJnre, 
but wfts iftTjiA pimiahed. For what could bo the result if it 
became ctwtomary to entrust a fleet and army to a general 
without his being obliged to Bay for what object ha needed 
them! Such a policy would undooblodly lead to ft tyranny. 
Miltiadea would have done better if ha hod not mnda aucii a 
demand, and the pcofdo in any cose acted wrongly in giunUng 
hia request. 

NOTES 

Herodotua ia again die principal authority for thia chapter,, U, 
94 seq. Charon of lAinipnacui h^ olsc relal^ tha hriBE caiupaign 
of Manlonica in hit ricpo-ufi Of eabfeqiiBftt authen we have 
traces of tha njirmtiva of Ephorua in the liitltiodeB of Kepos, and of 
the view of Th(!opsjnipui in a frp^ent (187 Miill.} Tho futiucr lioa 
exaggerated, ftiid the latter di^paragodr the men [a of the AthcniaiiB. 
That Hcrodctiis is to be preferred w an authority haa Emed best 
shown hy Swobodft («c ftota SJ ; even Dclhrttch (Die Peiaarkricgn 
und dio Burguinicrlcrirgc, BerL 1867), who endoavoiiri lo enfotca 
ihe re™oii uf £(ihore8^ do« not mean lo emphaiizu h is antli ority a* 
an original Botutec j he only pointa out lint there exiHlcd a vi^jw 
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udiljif Lu hiB os early m th« fourth e<iittLi 7 . DclbHlck't Aiul 
fiiview of the KuiburiUea (pp. Sfit-2fi0) quit* tarfeipoiiiii willi our 
owft viowra. In our qpinioTi Nepo« mid PluEorch (Themintocle^ 
Arudde«]| cm only Lc uM.'d to mppIenienE HeircuJntuii, not to 
oontmdict him. Tbo idiinl npreHuitation of tho liUnding of ihe 
Pcfsiann on t}iis aO'^coltod Dari ua- vase at Naploa j< mniarl(ab!& 
CorticiA and oUieni have nolictid it, and nor DauniciaLcr niaLeii Bome 
brief remnrka TO ilj E^enkm, 1, dOSj with n drawing on PL tI A 
diiforenE. VErraoin of the end of MilUfldnr* life given in Epbrmu (Fn 
i07) and fidnusequen Lly in ^^epo(i] Miltuvdei, 7, 8. 

L Tbo genorol ckaractcr of the proceedingt of Mirdoniui it 
riglitijr called in queation by Dnnakcr^ 00. But a clever 
Pertion mighE reiy woU ocnoider it a matter of indiEerGnec bow 
the Greeks were govemeil w> long os Lbey belongod to PorsuL Of 
Ehe early PexiianA Mardoniua wan thu one who mode tbo must 
conoesBiona to Greek ideoBi 

5, llcrod. fi, 

3. Dauiocedca, nurod. 3, 

4. IleriKl, 7, 133. ThBre is np need lo ilqnbt ilic fact, Monji 
Duncket ojnODg oLbem, 7^^ 108, believe llutt it did not happen in 
AtbaiUL No Mtiafactoiy miLscii Hcnu to me tq bp given for tbia 
opinion. 

The dtronology qf the Aeginetan coniplieationi ia not clear 
from Ilerud. 0, 8a ocq. See belanr in Chapter TO. 

6. Tlift number of the Peroiana occvardiiLg to Duncker, 7^, 114, 
vnu 70,COO Kidtera, SO,O0fl oailors; Biu. S, C4 oBsomps 00^000 
eoldlenu Dtdbnick^e (p. IGl) ceLimalu ia from 10,080^ Ifi/IPQ 
archers and lOOO cavalry, evidently much below tbe mark. 

7 , Apollo might be ccmeidcred by the Pcruiiiu oa the it|Kre«*a- 
tatirp qf tlieir god of liglit They did noE;, however, nlwaya treat 
him with coBHidpTation^ ond therefore policy was probably at the 
bottom of ibcir coiduct on thU occonojk 

8. The earliept account of tbe battle of iUarathon. if in Herod, 
fl, 10^4 20. A diifpreiiit veminn ia givim in Nepop’ life of lEliltiodeiit 
evidently borrowed from Ephoraa; the ocociuiit in the Bhetnric of 
Juatin, % 8, iii wortLIcaa. That Herodotua" account muat oJonp be 
taken os a hnota is well ahown by IL Swuboda in bis Dia Ueberlipf- 
crung der Morathonscblacbt, Wiener Studten 1884. Recently the 
luttle of Marathon boa been the fubjeot of much itudy^ capepially 
froui four pemtu of view—that of the ctiliclfm of the authoritlea, 
that of the internal probability of the jeconled. facts, the topo^ 
graphica], and iinnlly the military point of view. The moat import' 
ant works ore; Cartiuo, Gr. G. IL ; Cnmpev Be pugoa ^lantbonin, 
1887 I P. Devnna, M^m. oar Ics gnerres ni^iqaes, AU^m. de PAc. 
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„,r. d. T. Jl, Bpbi. 187S i W«lll;il^ 

IdOllinfF. TotrtignipKic tod JfjwBthon, m the Allnen- ^iJUh, 18 j 6 j. 
Nwillie. Mixr. SumL 1831 ; Oiiu^li. 1> bfttu ^ to- 

tDtm, tl<!nciva,l8B3 i FEeisdiJiiann, Die Schlucht Ui SIiKitlion. El. f. 

hajT. GvnilulfljAU% 10 ! Jahtbuch f. kl. li7 j 

Gf 0 Vll and ku Sttategic ciud Tatltk d^^^l JIilliadM m the hiu- 

uniibericbtd pf ike Berlin A^lemjr, ^ 

Vortr. in the BerL Arek. Gea. laSfl (ck PhiL ISmH. iSSi, 3) , 
H. Delbnicfc, Die Perserkrimae unrl dieBTirgimdcf^cigE, BtrJ, iBtfi. 
The mtsL impariiiiit problemi treatrii In thc» irotka, nport the 
quearioa of auLbaritiwj itMi m follow! i Cl) Why did tko 
ivalTV, for tko sake of whkh. the plain of klntnlUoa tuid Wti 
Cki«n aa the pl«« of kmling (Eciod C, 102)i iiot Vfi ^ 
the crtEjagniuontt {Suggeetion of Curtin!, ihnt ihtjhad jnrt em* 
1 Devnni, thhlking of Isocr Paneg. ir/>PO«pCinirpa 
ruh Sapfl^p^i^ nrlhat Uloy had not 
1 Jelhriick, p. <I7.) (2) Wk re did ike kottlu rtally take J (p^‘ 
««»ecUlly Ldling and Eaekenbm^.) (3) Haa ^ep» m follo^g 
Et'horua r«lly giveD, aa Delbrtiek (p. a moin credible 

mili lATV narrative f fThc Peralan altaek jmlicipotwl hy lli c Greotfl 
nt the iMt momant) Tken follow a nnnikor of qncaliOM of 
«condary Lnipartance : (4) Wben, where, and lo what c ffeol did U.e 
Athenian geneniL. take counad I (Cf. i. 75. (fl) How were 
tlie Phyka drawn up 7 C^f. Bna S, 71 and 77, following Acrchyl^ 

in Pint. Syrap Qo. I, 10. 3^) £«) 

fugnal of the ihidd f (Cf. Ooi. Owik Sl^^nieti 

(7) WTieu did tko AlhcnianJi march hack io Athons 1 (Ct Eullier- 

Striibtiig. JokrU f. kioat Phil. 11», [u 4^ o^.) 

p Herod B, 10^ with Stein’a notea. The Spartana always know' 
how to make akilful itflc of the dutiw of religion for worldly ohJ(«^ 
but duriiiH their fiMtiTflla they redJy did aatentolioualy akrtnin even 
(tom expeditions w-hieh might have been profitable to ikcm; cf. 
ibo fall of Pyloa. Tbim 4. 5 and Tbu& 5, 7k. ^eTertbdc« ikej 
onco poetponed a fttUxid in order to cury out a ca^ptygii^ when 
thu latter eprtearKd to tbetn of more importance, Tliuc. a, 

Tko Corinthiana onci! delayed an caipeditiqn on account of ikc 
Isthmian games^ Thnc. fl, 0. CC Bna. 3, <10. 

lO, Herod, fij 109. In tke council of war it was a qnEftlian only 
of attacking or awaiting an attack ; a retreat wai not mantioneA 
Waiting appeared to Miltiades to bo fatal; cf. Dunckcr. f . 13k, 
n. 1. Eiltiadc! met the danger of on attack of tlic PcrsiAH 
cavalry k? taking ihn ofTcnaire at once. Herod, 0. 
tku Athe^ianJ at Ataretlmn wore the hret Greek® who c<s 
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TKfrt T]j8t ft jHjrlion of (.he Pei^liui Jinnj 

vnj flriircxL into- Jngvon ift cnlj lent]w a from tbci [li!Kri|yLtnli nf 
the pjctiirft iu tiic giTcii by FtiuiL 1, 3. IX^bnlck^ 

who ttiinkfl that I OiOQO-1 £,000 Gnhiha lutight ^gieDit Ifi^OOO 
FciaiAit (irchctn ftbil 1000 hoiwe, dotsa not Irtdicve in ft continuoiit 
chiu^ of eight atajdift, Ho AMiiuiu tliiit t!iO Ptiiaiuiii advancGil to 
attack thd Orctjka who were waitbg in a pTolecUDil position, lutil 
ibnt thereupon the Intter imtieipAted the Pentinna by charging thcKi 
fflt tha douhlo ("A dirfenBiTt butUe with winga odviinciwl+" p. 80), 
But other caaea of attack jamj b« mentioned : in Xen, Atmib. 

1, 8 , 17, 18 ftt tho battle of Cimaxa, in the plain, no doubt ft 
montb IxTcnking only grodtiftlly into a tun, and in lliuc, 0, &T, ut 
SjTQcnBc, when it tscrtninly wiu not known if the enemy wm on 
the high ground which Was reached (0-7 atadin). Thui the 

attack at Matnthon wilt tklways remain a rcniarkable perforniancc, 
Thciu tiKj bowa^er, two point# to bo noticed, 0ntlyT that it woa 
pfeciiiely in raimlng that the Gieolu eicelled (thn mca at Olympia 
took place iu the fiercest heat of lummer), and Bccondly^ that Lu 
ihia coje, the Greek# nw downhill, at leaet for tha hint part of the 
charge, a fact which Deihriick} oa it HcniB, haa nut taken into 
aoconnt; I therefore belieii'a in the mui, for it miut ho borne in 
mind that wc do ntit know what the pncv woa That the mak# 
wcTH thrown into confiniion it, a point to w'hieh Delhriick 
allude#, waa of no con sequence. The PendooB merely phot litclr 
arrowe, and therefore did not wish to come to cIom quurtcfn ; the 
Oreekft conaeiqaantly had time to re-form at the lort. moment, 

1 do not share the ubohI douhta of modem writam cauacd by the 
abwnce of any mvnlion of tho Parainn Aa a general rule 

cavalry did nothing agaiofit the Greeks^ as wu ahown by tho bnttlo 
of FhvLDea. At Marathnu tha rapid unset of the Greeks prevented 
Uidr being naed. Tlio astoiiiahmcnt of the Fersinna probably made 
it impOBoiblo to give the occenuy ordorf or bring them into the 
field quickly enough, and when the hond-tO'hand combat began, 
the oppurlanity for employing them hod psased by. A# 
regards tha qaaiition of the efficiency of the cavalry the r^stilta of 
Ddbrilek^B uivcstigations of the Persiiin wnia must probably be 
modified. He aasan^ca tliat the Feraiftn ixvalry might have done 
serious donuiga to the Greek Phnlangva (or lines) from the finnks 
ttUil from the rear, while Gie Swim with thEir rectangular formation 
Were aocojtomcd to defend tliemscIvBS fin'm all aidea Of conree 
there is a difference^ bqt if tha most reliable troopa were placed an 
llio wings in Greece, the reason no duiibt wu that theae weU- 
disciplined ineu conld in. caae of need also defend thcmsolvee from 
a fiftiik attack, by turning tbei? ipeara in that direction. In that 
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c&it the Permaji mtbIit woulJ not huira bten no fonnidnble to well* 
led Greeks w Delbriick euppose*. I beliCTn tknt Delbrikt luu, 
giinnnilly itpcaking, drawn a. very Jiccurate piclure of wjuil tho 
lefldlt wonld be if every genetal mnde good “f die nieus nt nis 
dinpoeal. But tbLi does not alwaja Imppen, onJ ppobftbly did not 
in the Persian warn It w MaiCkT for iw now to form mi opinion of 
the posiibilitiwi of the case ttum it wna for the genernla of that a^ 
who Jkiid not the ihooretical education of the general* of todaj^, 
and thertfore very often did not aet oa we aliaiild now act If ono 
of them nj*e aupotior to all ap|aii*ent dilBculti'C^ he proved that he 
posseaacd the innght of genina, to which I should be diaposod to lay 
claim for Miltiadesi Of. Athenaeum, 189S, Net 3330, 18ft 
ll. PliiB. I, 32, 3. C£ Dundter, 143, 144, whert lUo other 
detaihi of the Inttle, which have been handed down frcun antiquity 
hut am not related by Herodotus, are d«cnaBC(L According to 
Juak 3, 3 (coiuequently according to Ephonis) Hippiiu is said to 
have fallen at Maratlion* For the mound, c£ Bus. S, 32. iTie 
battle pKibnbly toot place in Angusli 490, Bna £, 63. 

iSt Duucker (7*, 164 wq.) ia particalnrly seveM on XnntMppua 
and the Athcniana. The remerkBof Cox (Greet Stoteunen, 1, n3 
leq.J^ who ilrawe a comparieoti with the end of Sir Walter B^eigh, 
are worthy of note. 1 shall revert aiibseqnently to the principle 
of respouaibility of Btatosmen in Athena, which explains thU case 
sj well. To im Athenian there waa nothing ont of the wuy in ench 
treatment of a itoleamam ilen who wished to (aka a prominent 
p^t in public life knew what fate ewaitcfl them under ccrlai'n 
cincnmatanccs: money fine*, exile, or death. For the fining of 
Miltiadea cf., among other?, Dnnokcr, 7^ l&P j Buaalt, Die Ijak. 
1> 37SL 
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tllK Y£AIUl 489-4«l 

After tbo glorioue victory of the Athenmns dissensions broke 
out ftfreeh imtong tbu Greeks, between the states u well ns 
the vstious comniunities. At Spurta doomenes hod just won 
n victory over bis colleagae and rival l>cmarutu8t and deposed 
him I retribution now overtook him. The Delphian Cobon,. 
who was said to have influoneed the Fythia n^Jnst 
I^manttiB, was banished from Delphi, and the Pytbui re¬ 
moved. At Delphi the opponents of Cleomenes had now the 
upper band. A similar roAuilBion of feeling was to be ox> 
peeled at Sparta. For this reason Cleomeaes left the city and 
went to Thessaly, and thence to Arcadia, where be formed an 
Arcadian League, which placed itself under his guidance. 
They swore by the sacred waters of tbe Styx to follow him 
whithersoever ho should lead them. The Spartans became 
alarmed, and treated Cloomcnca as they did Paiiaaruas after¬ 
wards ; they summoned the dangerous man to Spart^ to keep 
him under mirveillancc. Ho actually did return home, where 
lie bobuivod like a madiuun; among other thinge he struck 
people who met him in the face with his stick. He was con- 
sequcnlly thrown into prison by his relations. TlMuniy ho 
managed to obtain a knife, and committed suicide hy cutting 
himself open. In the opinion of the Greeks a death of this 
kind was a punishment for a godieos life; But opinious 
diflerod as to tbe spcrially impious acts by which bo merited 
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Ilifl ftitc. Ho had committed sa many outmg^ca in hiit life tlkat 
no oiwj know which of them all utis moat djaploasing U> tho 
g(x!s, Cleomonea waa a nomarkablo character — shriowdT 
Fioiont, and Gccentric, it ia not tinlikely that ho did lose hut 
reason nt the last. A man who hmi done what k sstrihed to 
Cloomeneo—made n wholo pooplo ewfar allegianco to himself^ 
at a timo when hq waa an object of strong Biiapicion to hia 
own atato—cotJd not have returned to his own country if lio 
had Wen in hk right senses. Cleomencs was ono of those 
men U> whose ambition Sparta offisrod no scope, and who con- 
sequently, whether sane or hot, could not help coming into 
conflict with their own countrymen. Ho was a man of the 
stamp of Paiisauias, of Agw, xmd of the last Cloocscnes* The 
true Spartan was bound not to b4tve ideas beyond those of the 
authorities, i.c, of the Ephors ; but these four men wished to 
govom the atato them^elvciL* So it is probable that the 
Helot who supplied dconionos with the knife did not incur 
very Dtc\»ug disapproval. Ho was succeeded by his brother 
Leonidas (4S7 Ad) 

The Spartans now wished to overthrow LootydiidaB, tho 
friend of Clocunenee. He had acted ^vith Clcomenes iu kind tog 
over the Aeginetan bostugea to the custody pf the Athcniuniis. 
Now that his star was not in the ascenduTit, tho AcginelaDs 
demaiKle^l that ho should bo BurrendcrorJ sia a eomponsation 
for the hoetagoB. Ho was placed in their hands for removal. 
If they took him, tho caty would be rid of him. Hut a 
Spartan secrotly vamwi tho Acginctana that it was no simple 
matter to carry ofl" a Spartan king, oven if Sparta gave Mm 
up, for tho Spartan people might easily change their mind, 
and then tho Aogiuotans would have to pay the penalty. Tho 
latter, therefore, considorod itadviaablo to accept the proposal 
of Lcotychidoia, who offered to go to Athens and demand the 
restoration of tho hostages whom ho haul taken there. £ut in 
epite of his flno speeches he failed in his misston. Hia com^ 
jMtrison of the hoatagea to a deposit of money, which an honest 
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niiuii ought to tiotutn on domand, mnilo but little impreaQoUn 
Tito Athoniniut tx^fuBud to piirt ^itb the hcwtagcfl.* Tbo 
AoginotuiB now 4{C]V.ed a Tbeoiiin vosHlj. on bcutrd of which 
woro titotne Athoiiinn dtizene of note. The Athoniimi in 
return arnuigorl with an Acgineldn named Nicodremua for the 
botm^*al ol the island, but the attempt fiuled, hecauie the 
AtheniAiut, who with the help of the ConnthiiuiH bad in- 
creoiied their fleet to o&vonty ebipe^ were not on the #j>at at 
the ApjioiiitocI time. ThtiA the hatred between the two atates, 
eapociidly on the aide of the weaher Acginn, wna intenBEhed. 
The nnistocm.tie [>ariy in power at Aegirui esrecuted 7DD 
demoomta, even violating in so doing the right of oaylum of 
the temple of Demeter.’ In the war which now broke out the 
Acginetaiis wore at first defeated bj the AthenionB at bga. 
Afterwards Argive volunteers came to their nssutanctL, and tbe 
struggle wns continued with varying fortune by sea and on 
the isinnd itself. In one naval battle the Athoniojia lost 
Boven ships. 

At Athens^ too, there was no unity, although the ceurse of 
events there was not marked bj ocenea of violences The city 
jmsscssed tvro inHuential statesmen : Aristides, son of Lysima- 
ebuB, n man of good fninily, who bod been a supporter of 
ClEcsthcnes, and Hiemisteclos^ Bon of Neooles, of the ancient 
and noble family of the Lycomidoc, hut by a foreign mother, 
in consequence of which ho hod not been allowed to froquunt 
the gj’mnasium of the Academe, hut only that of the 
Cynoaurgeu^ The former was eharactcLrizod: by cnlmucas of 
manner and adherence to beaten paths;; the latter was of on 
imputtioua dispositien, eager for reform, uid not olwaya eon- 
scicntiouB in the choice of his means. And it was the cheioo 
of nienns in the wideet aense of the word, the method of 
making nso of tdrcuntsUnocfi, which alone njojly separated the 
two men, and not Uieir jKilitioal aimH, in which they were 
agreecL Both were demoeratB; and Aristides, as for oe we 
know, was not on opponent on pHncIple of the great policy 
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conctiiYcd by Themistoclita^ tbs t'afllijatioD of which aeciired 
the safely of Gnjeoa and made Athens great for a long time to 
comoL Blit ho did nothing to further its execution, and m 
T bemistoclea might well consider him an opponent. 

Tho achievement of Themietocloa was tho fortification of 
the Piraeus by a wall, a meaeuro which ho carried when 
Archon Eponymus in 4^3 ilcl* It was a schome of groat 
importance. Tho Athenians had hitherto need the Bay of 
Phalerum rts a harbour^ a long beach which olTenetl littlo pro- 
lection against Btonna or enemies, ft waa oompletoiy expoBod 
to tho Bouth-woftt^ and of tho two promoniorica which encloMd 
it, tho Phalorum on tho south and tho PLraciis oti the north, 
only tho latter afforded some Bhclter. It was a harbour on a 
par with thoao posaesacd by so many Greek citioa, a iwidateiul 
which might do at a pinch far trading vessels, but was of litllo 
tieo as a naval port. Yet there was a much bettor one close 
by. The rocky peninsula of the Firacna prcaeiitod on its 
eastern side towards tho Bay of Phaloruin two Siiiull well- 
ehehortd liarlwura, and on its western side a Inrgo one with a 
iiarriow opening- This could bo made into the pruicijjal 
liarbour of Athene. Tho two smsH harbours on thq eastern 
aide of tho peninsula (Munychia nnd Zea) belonged mora to 
PInderum, as they oponod upon it Still they ttudd be 
brought into dosor connection with the hirgo western harbour 
(the Piracua) by surrounding the whole lino of the peninsula 
with a wall. TflO construction of this woJl was tho plan of 
Tkomislocles. Tho work was commoncod at ouco, hut it was 
not completed till much later. 

lu tho Piraeus Athens obtained an cxceUcnt naval port; 
and the possession of one could alone enable her to become a 
groat naval power, whitli she was bound to bo if she wished 
to rstaiti a loading position in Groeca, Of all Atheniati states¬ 
men Themistodoa wina the one who graajicd. this fact most 
firmly. He designed tho plans which were carried out by his 
Hucoooaors. The aorrieB which ho rendered was so obvious to 
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the Athenians and tlio Gmilca genomlly^ cApcciAlly m the fifth 
cGntniy, tfant tb«y la^tid thiit. Tbemuicchclefl luudo the Athenians 
n Hoadaring {>ee|ilti. But (.hut ja n groa exagj$ootieri. They 
hod JoDg bocxii a tnunttma people ; in the Piraeua Tfaomistocles 
provided thexii with the iiieana of reKuiining so with success. 

When the Persiiios came to Attica in 'lilK) it.c. the building 
of the wall had lOiuJq no great progress, and when tliey were 
ie[tuliH)d Tliemistocles decided to commence the realicatten of 
his grtMLt design in another wny. The wall round the I'iraeiia 
wait intondoil to provide shelter for the Atlieninn Heet. But 
tlio fillet was by no means large enough. Athens must have a 
hkTge jicrniancnt fleet, not, like the other Greek atatoc, one of 
(xmstantly vniying bIec. But if Themistodet was convinced 
of the necessity of having a large [permanent licet, liow was he 
to bring it homo to the people 1 ITow could he iudneo them 
to create something which wbm jierfoctly new in Greece ? A 
standing army was unknown, how cOtiUI his caithtiy'men be 
familiarized with the idea of a permanent fleet T * Ho gained 
his point in a roundabout way, by placing in the foragrotuid 
on object wbicli was only of secoruiary tonsei^uencc in his 
own eyes, lie ropresent<Kl to the Athenians iho great advan¬ 
tage to be derived from a permanent fleet in the war with tha 
hated Aegimu In his own jm^gment the danger threatening 
from Persia was a factor of still greater im|»nrtauce, but this 
reason did not appeal so immediately to the mofisest. And as 
A fuatter of fact the necessity of a large iket for the war 
against the Persians could by no means be taken for gninted. 
Themistocles could no doubt say that the Persians would moot 
certainly rctum, and that it was equally certnin that thej' 
Would conit ulth a stronger force Gmii on the previous occor 
aion, and these two facts being granted be could develop hk 
argument In the following manner If they came straight 
oerow the iHCit the Athenians would prevent them from 
landing by fighting them at sea, and for tliis purpose a very 
huge fleet was rei^uircd i ift on the other hand, they luarchod 
VOL ri U 
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throagb Tiinwc, as Mandoniiis did, the Peraiaii fliMt would 
always be oae of thoir chief enijinca of war, the dchaLrqction of 
which Would ciidaiig;or oven tlto largest army. But the reply 
to theao orgumenta waa tliat if Uie Peraiaua advanced through 
Thrace arid Macedonia, tho defence of Grccee muat bo carrietl 
on chiedy by laud, and how could that bo done if all thdr 
strength wore apont on their na^'o! power 1 According to 
Plutarchj^ complaint wsw made against Themiatocles that os a. 
result of his endmvoilira to increo^ the naval forces of the 
state oars aad cushiouii had become the bodge of the Athenian 
citiinms itistoad of lance and shielth Tliis much is true, that 
AUiena could not be greot in both^ in land as well os son 
jwwcr. If she gave o preference to the fleet, the development' 
of the heplites wjia bouml to go to the wwll. 

And the men who iiiged these considerotionE) against 
Thcmistoclcs (as no doubt nuinj did^ had a goo<l case, which 
was sup^iorted by the experience of the immediate post, At 
hlarathon the hopljUis, and not the fleet, had aaved Athens; 
why should they suddenly niter a well-tried system and 
exchange certainty for uncertainty t Thcmiitoclea certainly 
hiul no easy task in combating the adherents of the old 
system. It has been usoally assumed, for very intelligible 
reasons, that the principal opponent of his plans for the fleet 
wHiS his famous rival Aristides, This in It.self is not 
sible; it is, howovert nowhere rccordodf although ancient 
writers had suiheient opportunity of saying it. Plutarch, on 
the contrary, says that Aliltiadcs was an opponent of these 
schemes of Themistoclcs, hut oven if ho rouJly did oppose the 
plan for the doet, he could not have continued his Op|>ositioii 
long.* It may be that Aristides was ehiefly' to blame for the 
fact that Thomistoeles' jilans were not immediately put into 
execution ; but certainly not so much through direct opposb 
tion, which ancient writers woiild agfiiiredly have montionecl 
instead of that of ]^IiItiiiuJe:9^ as because in this as in other 
respects ho did not support the projects of his rival. 
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Thomifttoclbs now ptoposcd that tho rorcmioii from tlio eilvor 
mmes at I^uHnm, ^rhich belonged to the eUte, <hoxil<l not be 
divided, m hitherto, among tho eituena, but tliiould be apent 

in bidiciitig ahlps of war.^ He theughtr it At]viHi.b3e uid 

pOAoibie to bring tbs number of triretnC!^ up to 2M. Their 
numlwr at that time was onlj j)eventf/''’^aj{d even tlint total Juid 
only been reached by tho help of iho Cumuthisiti, Tho not 
yearly roturti of tho mines in tho laat few years before 4S0 
liad been dfty talonta.^^ This sum was sufltciont- for tho eroor 
tion of A krgo Hoot. In the fifth century, and even nt a later 
date, the building of a trireme cost the state about a talent; 
its ci]tupincnt, as far as the state was conoeniod, cost a like 
sum i tliua, in four years, with an expenditure of fifty taicnta 
a year, a hiindre<l ships of war might be prorided, and if they 
began iu 484, at least ITO ships would he ready in 480, which 
in point of fact was the case. This esJeulation U only mode 
to show thiit the plan was practically feasible; it rests of 
course on conjoctnro, hut throughout this ChepUT tho meagre 
nx»ounte of tho luieicnts have to bo supploiiiionted by con- 
jectium 

Tho success of the views of Tbemisteeles resulted in the 
bajiishmont of Aristides by ostracism (48,'! itc.) And os a 
matter of fact, if the schemes of the former were to he carried 
out^ it Was Iwtter that Aristides should be at a distance, os he 
evidently had only a solemn shake of the bead for every 
measure proposed by his rivab The stoiy' is well knon~n that 
he had to write bis own name on a pot4Siherd for one of his 
fellowH^itizens, and tliat^ on asking what objection the fellow 
had to Aristides, he roeeivod for reply: “ 1 am tired of con¬ 
stantly hearing him called the Just.” 'Ihe mnn was unfor¬ 
tunately not alt4:^eUior wrong. It was not a just so much 
as an able leader tliat At hem and Greece needed at this 
juncture, 
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Tlie pnncifMi! aothoritj for iltia Cluipter ia Uorkdotiu fi, 131 
■pq,, and tliE of Boot T, Bat HfircKlotua Jj not ^uflloit^nt 

henij bwnusp this*: Eon yenm isro taken up wUU prepamtiitiuf of tho 
Athenwiw for a. frceJi atru^Us with Pera'iA And iritli iutumal 
difirienRionJi, mtia wLieb bo do« nol enttr, Tbna wc hfivo Lo use 
UiQ biographiei aa wctl, eepecTJiliy Pluturcli'a Ariutidcft and Tbemi- 
fltodJca ^ but thofio ino art quite iniwfeft|uatn for llie period betvreon 
Tn the fittt place, very Httle ii recorded of tbia period 
Lj eonteuipormneA, and secondly^ later hi^torutna have introduced 
ineorreet th«rie& Tlila biuv beeri esapecialty sLaira in the ca«e of 
TlkomtHtoclu hy A, Bntier, ThemiatocIciSt flterbctutrg, IbSl. Cf 
also Llic note to Clijiptcr YIT. Theopompiu Mxmi e^iwcittlly to 
have pen'orted the truth here. 

1. Similnrly in V^cniio the Dogiea Folievo anti Foscarl 

2. For the cLronologj’ of the AtlicnohAcgineEjm war, cf. Biiwlt, 
O, G. 2|, 62. Busoft A»iimefli Uwt [hia war, which ia related in 
IIcrtHL G, 67-83, took plncev ^th the exception of ihc facl# 
Tinr rnhvl in ch. SO* befom the outbreak of tlio f'eftiim war of 498. 
But ihia ■■ not certafuL Cf. also Cnrtiui, G. G+ 2^, 608. 

A Cruelty, fluch oa was afterwards flo ofien ptactised in the fVlfr 
ponnc^i&n war, llertxl G, 91. The Oonotlkianji nuw lidjad Athena 
against AegillAt hecatus* the latter at that Ljulb Waa the inorft 
clongeroiia rivah Afterwards they feared and haled Athena, w‘hen aho 
had destroyed Aagina and hecomo powerful in tha wesLcnr Haa. 

4. AriHides woa an flhle member of his party, and at the same 
time of particularly updght cbwucler j Themistoola had an 
nriginal independent tuind. For Tlnunistodlea, cf. especially the 
above-quoted article by A. Baner, and Lia Plut&relis TlienL filr 
quollankrit. UehnngEu konimontirh Lpi. 1684. Tlie mother of 
Theniistodes, according to PJuL Them, I and Nep. Thum. 1, was 
a Threcian or a Cwian or an Acorninian. The last ia moat pfob- 
able, because in this way wn can best account foe the relatJons of 
Themistoclisf with Western Greece. 

5. Them. I, 83, if the Axchon of the year 483-2 la the famoox 
Thendatocles and not another of that name. Many niithont, 
following K. W. Kruger, place the amhonahip of ThcmiatoelfS 
coiyectnnJly in the year 482-1. Hnt tho creation of the Al'cI by 
ThcmULocloB must luii'o been hfgnn hefoiu tiia year. la it po&sihiu 
that he did not think of the naval port until after ha hod provided 
for the fleet T Cf. Busolt, 2, 126 and Cuxtiaa. 2^, 811 and 814. 
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6. W 0 dxu of DpinJoa Llint Uic (Tc&tion of a imnuimi!nl 

ftE^i^E WM OHQ of TholuiELOcIldi^ greatest dc}]fsvemcn tn. Up to tlut 
time tlie Urtelu^ iIld Ooriolliiaiis oih] Acgincljm^ hid oitl/ 

nuuntoinod of any suo dtitiDg a tnir. Thtuifsloclos wu 

ci'Idii^Dtly the fint to crente a hu^ ijerntuient Ucct for Atheos ; by 
this mcam AlhEju bcavnio ^ivaL AEW^aaLi dad docks ou a loi^n 
Scale id eosterd Oreccs •eein to lidva beon llrst 10 trodUi;:45d in 
Athens At this tidiq. Formerly the ships had betn limply suT' 
romiJed by foiicci on the shore ; the beach on the Bay of Plmlemm 
luiticed for Athens, in fnet, it triu better thod a sliore with deep 
water, since the ships could be drawn up luoto oasHyH. 1 believe 
Uiat the praatiix; of Itaeing doclts, in w^hich vessels conld lie in a 
certain depth af w^ater and at the nine tima ho coverodj is owing 
to Theniifltoclo& Gulod introdaced similar ananp-menu in Syra* 
ctue about the sdnito tiidc. 

7. PliiL Them. - 1 . Pldtareh quotes Plata, and Is thinkfniB' of 
Legs. Jp TOe aeq., w herSj. boWeVer, the importanoo of the bottle of 
&llamM 11 totally denied in an nUJsceiuly manner. Plato wofi not 
a hisloriAii or a politician, and is no aulhdrity for nneh ntattenw 
The glory of Themistocles and the battle of Salamls have mads 
the onoienta and also many of tlio madetni olmoat forget that 
Athens wjls powerful in the HfUespODt tu early as the time of 
f^lun, and co-nsM^ucntly one of the first na^td powers in Greece in 
the sirlli century. 

& PluL Thant. 4, aeconling to StcaimhTiDtua Milliiides was 
considereil an a^lvoaito of the land-force, ttccnucB he was the victor 
of Mamtljod. The rivalry Iwtw'ccu Tbemistodas and Arlalldea Is 
FBcorded by Herod, fl, 79, but only in general terma PluEarch 
olsd in Arifit i and Them. 3 only makea general remarka PluL 
Arist S, it is troe^ mils AruUdes an anjtcKraL But he iiayi hinioelf 
that Arialidca was a friend of Cleiethene% and he was anything 
but jin juistotinit, thoogh Plutarch calk him one in CinL ifl. At 
the wtind time be aolls Arjatidefl on ajimircr of Lycurgmq and this 
juxtaposition of Cloutitcnci and Lycurgnj shows that amitmto 
political dcilniLtoltl are not inl'olved hero. In reality, Ariatides 
oompleled the democrolimtion of Athens begun by ClaisthedutL 
Tltat ThemktoclBS W'aa a demoexat and Aristides an oristdcrnt, 
an Inventiocis of the rhetorical sehooil of history (in this eaae 
no doubt TlteopompanX w^hich worked with certain eonvendonol 
rales, in ooconl&nco with which definite' aLtribuIes were aKribed to 
GTOQta and indlvidoala Thii system tuokes the juat Ari«didee on 
aristocrat, aod the apparently nneempnloua Thcmktoclee a dcmociar. 

In reality, the facU were quite diflerent. It is plain that Aristides 
did not sapptort Hiemtstodes" naval policy, but it k by no means 
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tlenn-iiuilJJitiKl tkiit b(i tiertLti LiiiiB^lf tP Crtuitiatfli it, ■iin<i tbfl £nict 
that lie did Stit «uf>poTt it would uot pro^c that he belonged to 
another partj'i He was uimblc' to take ab- itiEuftftt in it( and tlili 
wfiBaafficient to make hi» lemponiirj' abcenoe from Athens desirable. 
The coirecE view tint Themistoc]™ directed the Bltoiittoa of Athena 
wpecially to the an (Plut Them. 4 aad Ifl) wi« vorv won gmiliy 
Eiagpratcd, far iiustuncei hy nertul. 7^ 144 dvayK^at 
fTiovi Tou? 'Aftijwfotts, Jind by Time* &3 iral (HMTpyv 

ravTijrok yiyt\n}iifvin% for tbe Atbeniaiui were Rlraady t^«AaotFiot 
Bud rai-TlifOi, llmoet to ibe isme extent AS the Corinthitilul end 
A^nctaiis. But the exaggeration appoata to have proceeded from 
Tbenilfltoclcs bimwlf if Plutarcli^s statement (Tbenu S) ia true which 
makej him say tlmt bn understood xoAii' ^tap^v sral wopa- 

AajSuv «al fuydkiiv tfjrspydiirairffa*. This reJuarli^ if it 

KfcrTed to Athena, was a. great piees of nwaggar. If, aa Pint 
Them. 22 hints, he often behaved in Lliis way, we ean iiruigine that 
many Athenians found iiim an iinplratting cuntnut to the mode-it 
and corwol Aristidca, If+ ns we believe, the irodilitmal chameteriatics 
of tbo party politic of tbe time coroe from ThcopompRSt then 
modern writers liave been, wrong in endeavouring to niaintain 
them ia the teeth of the fiictfi, and they will Tcquiro Gonatdenhle 
ingenuity to explain bow tlie aristoermtia Aristides became a 
demoemt in the end ; as a matter of fact) he had all along been a 
democraL 

9 . Herod. 7, 144 Tui-ioiupfroot Thus the revenue had hitherto 
been divided. 

10. Herod, e, ee, i3i. 

It. Herod. 7, 144, with Stein^s notes ^ Polyaen. I, 30, C, 
following a posssgo of tbs "Ail. snoA, of Aristotle, preserved in a 
fragntentary state, aeoordtng to which the hundred richest eliixens 
leeeived one talent apiece, with the obligation of building a irinune. 
Fifty talents ss the net yearly incoins from the mines at lAiirium 
is eerUiinly not too much: cf. Thswc. The point, however, is 
not geneitilly eoncadetL Cf+ Dancker, 7^j. I S3, n. 1. Cf, 

2, 123, atnl the eorfecl reiimrha of Curtiuii, G* G. 2®, 814, 8IS. 

12. Xauthippu^ the father of Pericles, was ilao Lanished at 
tliat time. Heme]. Pont BespuVil. Athcn. 7. 
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The next Porsinn Aitnek did not enmo so soon sa wnq cx[Kctol 
l>arius wishod to nppear trith Uio groatost poasildc and 
oonseqnontly ordered oxtetisivo |irepiUiitlonjt widch occupied 
the jeara 489-487. In 486, however, Egypt revolted,, and 
that cotmtr}' bad to be subdued hint Besides this a quarrel 
brohe out between his sous os to who ehould he his successor, 
Artobftxanes, the eldest, or Xerxes, the higt-lxittl of Atosoo, 
daughter of Cyrus, whom Darius had married after his ascen- 
lion. Atossa won the day. Darius died in 485, and Xsrxes 
ascended the throne. The first task of the now king was the 
subjugation of Egv'pt, which he accomplished in 484. Then 
the expedition against Greece occupied his attention. Hero¬ 
dotus gives an account of a meeting of the Persian mognatcsi, 
nc. the members of the royal family, the nearest relatives of 
the Seven, and the satraps, at which Xerxes unfolded his 
plan, and stated among other things that he intended to throw 
a bniigo o ver the Hellespont, and take hJs army over it into 
Greece. This shows that the overland routa was to be 
adopteil, as on the hrat occasion, w'hen Ahknionius was general 
Mardouius agreed; probiddy be was tlie originator of ibe 
plan; he wished to repeat his old undertaking on a larger 
scale, and he |ainino<l it up to his death. Artabauus, however, 
the uncle of Xerxes and brother of Darius, was oppexsod to 
the whole expcditlou, pointing out tlie difficulties w'bich 
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the vulaur of tho ffollonea Luth hy bud &nd ai sun vroidd 
placo id Uie wfly of a Persian victory. This oppositkiD 
aroiiaofl tho iro of Xer^Eea^ but at the Bome time ahooh 
his confidence. Hoivcvcr, ho twice J^ad tho amno drioaio in 
which ho wna encootrageti to iindortako the expedition^ and 
when at tho kitig’^ desire, though against hia own wish, ArLa- 
Itanus Uy in the king's bed, after haTlrtg sat on the throne 
in ro^'a] garments, he saw the same tad handsomo man, <h ho 
bad appicared to Xorxes, anil wJio reproached him for having 
given had advice to the king, Thie converted Artabanus.^ 
Feeparationa wero commenced for the campaign, which was 
to be the grandest the world had 3 'et aeon. According to 
Herodotus theao preparation^! ooeiipiotl four yftin (48-1-4^1). 
The seal of thp satraps to provide tho troops roguJniid of tham 
as well pquippod and as speedily as possible, was further 
stimulate^] the promise of rewards. Xerxci aUo at once 
eet about a work which ap|ioarcd to him smpotativdy necessary 
—the cutting of the inthnuts connecting Jilount Athos with 
Thrace, a design wdibh shows that Afardonius was the author 
of the whole project. A canal was to ho ma<lo to avoid the 
promontory wliich had proved ao dtamtrotte to the fleet of 
Darius. Tho canal wjis coinp1cto<i to a length of twelve 
stodos, and, os a later historis^n fitatos, with a breadth of 100 
feet. The Phoeniciiuis especially distinguishod themselves b^' 
thoif skill ill the works.* It was also doomed iruftortant to 
secure the passage of the Strymon, and tho necessary steps 
were taken for building a bndge over it. The chief pro- 
ocenpstion was the vice nailing of the army on dm naarclt It 
was accordingly resolved that provisioiiR should be stored at 
certain places on the route—in Lcuco Aete on the Frapontis, 
in T^’naliza in the territory of Pcrinthim, ill DoHsens on die 
plain ut llie mouth of tfie HebniB, in Eiou on the Strymon, 
and in Maoedonia on tho Thormaic Oulf. The land-forces 
were minttored at CritaJla, a town of Coppadocifi, and marched 
from thero to Sardis by way of Clelaenoe, where Pythins, son 
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ijf Atys, and perhaps a gnLf]dai:i]} of Croosiu, 

Xerxes md the whdo army. He was a Lydijm of Immcnso 
weottfa, possessing 2000 talents of cilver ojiJ four million 
stators of gold {about four millioo stcrJing Ju hard caah)^ 
besides slave® and landed pro|iorty* I’rom Sardis, whence 
the king again summoned the fireokst witli the exception of 
Athena and Sjjarta, to send him eartli unJw'ator,® he advanced 
in the early spring of 480 to the Hellespont, which he had 
biidgod over between Abydoa and Sestoe. The finst bridge 
was destroyed by a storm, in consoqitenco of which the king 
had the waters beaten with nxJa tmd fettera thrown into it 
The socond attempt was snccessfuL Two bridges worn made 
of pcntccontcrs and triremss, the one of 360 Bhi^is, the other 
of 314- They were ancliored^ end over them were stretched 
SIX enortnous cables^ more tlixm 30 ineLes thick, and on 
these were laid beams, planfcsj ami finally eartli. Thus there 
were two complete tioods, both of which were aJso provided 
with high railings on each alda On orrivlng at Abydoa, 
Xerxes took his seat upon a marble tbroue, which bwl been 
placed on rising ground, and surveyed his army and Hoot 
from it 

The army crosaod in safety, and the march now proceeded 
from 8c®tos, at first in a north-easterly direction through thn 
Thracian Cbcrscnese, and Lhou south-west along the coast of 
the Thmcian Scon In the plain of Doriseus, on the fnrlhor 
sido of the Hobrus, the king counted his army, ]0,(HXi men 
boing enclosed in a sqoaro, and thn arjuaro being ftlJed 
ngain nnd again. In this way they wero only obliged to 
count the men once, and yot nttafned, ns Xerxes was Jod to 
believe, an approximate correctness. The square was bijed 
170 times; there watts llius 1,700,000 fighting men. The 
number of troops provided by the various provmees is not 
known to llorodotna The tumy consisted of the following 
elomeuts, and Herodotus gives a graphic description of their 
external appearance. First of all came the Persians, armud 
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with lancc, and ewordj thon the MimIcji, eimilarly umteil; 
Ciflsuuis, Uyrcanians and AsHyrians, irith hmsa helmeta 
and, bcwdcA ether weaponi!, Mi^oodeii eluha tipped witli ifcn ; 
BactHaib^ trftli javaUii* of cane and with epeai^; ^Sacae with 
pointed capa, swopda ftiid battle &xe$; Indians writh cotton 
garments, bowa, and arrows made of reeds; Ariana, Fdiithinns, 
ChorasiCLians, ^gdiins and Gaiidariana armed for the most 
part like the Bactrkns; Caapians with fur coata j Sat^ingao 
with Goioiired gjutaents and high booiai Paetj^es, ITtiime, 
hfyeians, and Faticaniana; jVrahiana with long robea and 
bows; Ethiopians from Africa^ clothed in skine of psiithorm 
and lions, and equipped with long bows and ottowb with stono- 
heade, with njiears* tho points of which woris mnda of antelope 
horne^ and with cliibs fftnddod with nolle. Their bodies wore 
}xdiited half red and half wdiita Otlier Ethiopinne from Asia 
(these are the modem Braliui of Btloochistan) wore for a 
helmet the hide of a horse'^s forehead with the ears standing 
upright, ntid insed the skins of cranes as sliiehls. Libyans 
wore therewith spears, the points of which had Imjcu hardened 
in tlie fire; Paphlagonians with high hoots ^ Ligj,’es, Afatie- 
nians, hlaitondytiians, isyrians, Phiy gi'ane and Armenians j. 
Lydians who were arnitjd like the Greeks, My sinus, Thracians 
Hith fox^ldn cap®, eoloiired clothes and boots of deer's hide ; 
jYsintic Thracians mth brass helmet^ omanientcd with brase 
Koras and ears, the legs wrapped in coloured cloth ; Lasonions, 
Milyjw, Moflclisans, Tiharenians^ IMacroneo, MossiiUioeei,, Maros, 
Colchionfl with woodcu helmeta and cow-skin shields, AlorO’ 
dians, Sospirians, and islanders of the Pertiinn Gnlh The 
olHccrs were in command of 10, 100, 1000, or 10,000 men. 
Each trilial contingent was under tlie orders of a Poriniati 
nehlcman. The eonunanders of the whole force of infontiy 
were Alardenins, Tritantaichmes^ son of Artahanue, Siucr- 
domenes and Modistes, brother of Xcriccs, Gergis, and 
Megnhyzus, son of Zopyriis. Only the 10,000 pickctl troops, 
the so-caUod Inumortals who were aln'ays kept up to their fuU 
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strength^ vrho wara beat equipped^ Finil w^ho took tko Hold 
witli all the tiixiuy of vrives, Bcn'ante^ oticl tmggago, had a 
ajiccial commander, Hydamex. Tho above comprised tlio 
Infantry. 

Tho cavalry, 80,000 in oJI, wob coicpoecd of Persiane, 
including 8000 Sogartii armed with tho kssc; ^Fedes, Claaiana, 
vtho also Jiai! cliariota dmnn by honsoa and n-j’ld asitia, 
Buctnana, Cmapiana, and Libyan^, all with cbarioUi Tho 
Paricaniuns and Arabians On sadlt-^footed camels wore not 
included in the 80,000. Tbo commandera of the cavalry 
were Aiamitbres, son of Datisi, and TithaeueL 

The number of triremea was 1207. Tlioy bad been 
fomiabod in the following proportions;—^tbo Plioonicions 
with the Syrifliu of PaJostiiio 300, tho Pgj'ptions ODO, the 
Cypnotoa 150, tho CHiclone lOO, tho Pampliylian^ who wore 
armcil in tlie Greek faabfon, 30, the Lyciotia 00, the Asiatic 
Dorians 30, the Cariaus 70, tho lonians 100, tbo lalondora 17, 
tho Acelianif 00, tbo ifeiloopontines 100. There were also 
3000 Lriacontors, penteconters, boate and honaa transports. 
Every' ship carricul PerBianB, ifedes, or Saeae os soldiers, and 
tho commanders of tbo fleet were of eaurso Perskns, Aria- 
bigrtes and Aebaemenas, sons of Dariui, 84id Prerospos and 
Meg-abazus, under whose orders wore placed tho ropresonU' 
tiveg of the various nationalities. Among these tho highest 
position was hold by * woman, jlrtcmisriii, daughter of 
Lygdamis, who bad contributed five ships from Ihilieornassus, 
Coa, Nisynis and Calydnns. In a later passage, on the occa- 
siciu of tho luttllc of ThennopyJoo, llcrodotna supplemeuta his 
account of tho nunibcr of men and Hhips which took port in 
tho ojepedition, and which woe still furtlior ineroaacd in 
Etiro]]c^ The 1207 ships of war curried 241,400 men, 200 to 
each shij), tbo crews being cemposcii of the nations who hod 
provided the sliips, with 30,210 Persians, Modes, and Sacao, 
thirty to each vo&ujlt oa roliahlc guaitla and lighting-moii; there 
wore, besides, 240,000 men on the 3000 other vessolii. The 
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above, with IjTOO^OOO infantry, 80^000 cavalry* and 20,000 men 
on cbariotB and camelo, iMado up a totoJ of 2,317*610 from 
Aniju Tho OiMitioriial fores in Europe wo^ 9 iip|xu(od to bs oa 
follows 130 shipc with CNwa to tlio number of 24,000 and 
300*000 troops from Thrace as far jm tbo Iftagnct435, which 
would make 3,641,CIO moiL In odditron* HercMiotus rcukons 
a aiiiiilar nuiiibcr of Eorvoiita, oteL, tbusi bringing the Cgures 
up to 5*283,220. The cooks, bakcra, »nc] camp^folowota of 
all kinds may* ho JUiya, be ocldctl at will. !No wonder that 
110,000 bnalicls of com Were consumed daily, and that whole 
rivers were drunk dry* 

It U evident that ihfsso figures are enormously exaggerated* 
Want of Apace alone would have made it impoBaiblo for the 
eixpedition to have reached such utitnlicrs os Herodotus gives. 
Besides* the great majority of the soldiers did not have a scr^ 
vant apiece, and even if the superior officers had a good many, 
that Would leave the total very much below the estimate. 
Tbo number of the ahipH^crewiS* too, is proluibly much above the 
mark. Of course the contingent from the Hebnis U> Thor- 
mopyloe eould not liave amounted to 300,000 soldiera; it 
could not have been tnoitJ thou 30,0CK> nt the most* But even 
if veiy great reductions Ono made, it still remains one of the 
most terrible invasions known to history'—ft regulitr a worm of 
locusts which descended on Gneeco to devour her.'^ 

From DcuiecUA Xerxes inarched to Acanthus at the begin’ 
ning of the peninsula of Atho^ whence ho mado the vast host 
proceed in three divisions to unite again on the Thonuaic 
Gulf. From Therma Xerxi^ beheld Thessaly strotchiDg before 
him in tbo blue distance, with its bnge mountains Olympus 
ami Ossn divided by a raiine, through w'hich, as he woi^ toM, 
(lowe<l the famous Peneina. As tlie army was not to pass by 
tho Vote of Temjjo but to crosA the mountains, ho wjkbod at 
all events to see this volley, and went there by sea. Them he 
obtidned inJomuition cenceming Thessaly, wliich hod sub¬ 
mitted to him* and received the reports of the heralds who 
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had been s^nt to Greece. Th&y inforimsil him that his 
auprom&cy Jwid been rccogniwsd hy tho Thto^lJanP] DolopiuiR, 
Acnihnians, PerrEuicbi, Locrians, Afajians, 

Ph thtotic AchocaD^, and all tho Boeotian comm unities oxoupt 
Tliespuie and Fktaoa. It is rcEoarkahIo Uiat tbe^so are all 
peoples w-'ho were cxproBoly entitled to a vote in the Amphic- 
tjr’onic League; and aa a matter of fact they formed exactly 
three fourths of its niCDiber^ for of the twelve, with the 
exception of tlie fmctional port of Boeotia, only throe ore 
mlasirtg; tho Pliocinns, Dorians, and. Joiibria, tlioso lost two 
no doubt being the most important of all.'® The Dorians and 
loniana, that Is to say, Sparta ami Athens, were the jTower 
of the patriotic half of Gnjccci which eonld justly consider 
itself the true HcilaSt tlio henulqnartors of their League l«ijng on 
the Istlinms. Th&Sfl Greeks resolved that the llollcnes who 
hmJ submitted to the Persians should be compelled to |iiay 
0 tribute to the Delphic god after the hoped-for I'ictoty of 
the Greeks The Dorians were the most numerous of the 
paCiiotic Greeks; bcit the incentivo to a vigorous resistanca 
did not proccerl from them, but from tho lonlann, is. from 
Athens.^ 

It i% true that tho Athenians wore moat directly threat^ 
cnod; hut It is not improbable that, hod they so doairwl, they 
could have come to an understand fog with the Perdaos at 
the expense of the rest of Greece. The verdict of llerodoliw 
no duubt holds good, that Gpuece owed her liberty to tho 
AtheniansJ In a campaign by land, if Xerxes played bis 
cards well, the Oneehs might be crushed by tho numerical 
euponority of tho Persbuie, especially as tho hoot eiisblod tho 
latter to make dank attacks and divemiona in the rear. The 
safety of Greece therefore depended on her deet, and! it was 
the Athenians who had an adequate number of good ahipe and 
good naval commandersi But among tlie Athenians the chief 
merit is duo to Themistoclea, He was tho author of the 
fortiHcntion of the Piraeus, and hiiti cJrectcvl the inercaBe of 
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thu ftceti Will norf vhon thd Pythift did her iitiaoet to 
cliscoiiMfic the Athcnifttii and fiicilitata tho vietory of thd 
F'crEiaiis, lio managed to tw-iat and turn tho onfavourable 
iitbcnincea of tho oraclo in a way thiit nnsdo on itn|>rosaioii on 
Lho people and f[irthorod his i>vm pkitifl, “ Only the wocnidn 
HUllJt will reDWiiii ioUw^” declared the Pythia; "The woodoa 
wallfl am our aliip^'' flaul ThemistocloK, But the omcls con^ 
eluded : “DivLmj Sahunis, thou wilt doatroy tho children horn 
of wonieu/ Did not ihia mean that they would be defeated 
at float No,'’replied Thcmiatoelca, ‘‘it w not tho Grdehs 
but tho Barhiriana wlio am throatonod with doatruction, 
otherwiao tho oracle would not havo aaid * divine' but ' ill- 
omened ' Sabmifl," Even if it ia xnipfoliablo that tho Pytill* 
mentioned SidiimiB—for she could not have foroaoon tho liattle 
impending tliem—if thoroforo thb jiart of tho oraelo was not 
added till tho last momontp and in the interests of a defence 
by float yot it in evident that tba Pythia, as iiminl, oxpre&Mjd 
hemdf amhiguoUflIy, and that she really would havo dia- 
oDumgeil the Athcniims liad not Themistocles proved mora 
cunning than the pnestly collide at Delplih 

While Xersoa was at Sardis it waa revived, in an assembly 
held on the Istlunaus by tho repreaentativM (Probuli) of tho 
patriotic Greeks, that all intottinl feuds Blioiild remain in 
abeyance^ ospeoially ififit between Athens and Aegina, that 
spies should bo sent to Sardis, and that tho Argivea, Gelon 
of SyracuM, Corcyra nnd Crete should Im invited to ]oin the 
Greek eouse. The fipics were of course eaptuml, but XeriM 
alloweil them to inspect everything, bo that they might report 
it at homo.® Ho seems on the whale to have bul a fair sharo 
of cominon-senflo, Tims at A by tins ho allowed ehi[ja with 
cargoes of grain, domtitiod for the Polo|ionnca 0 and Aegina, to 
prooecd unmolestcul, for they were carrj-ing the grain, aa ho 
Bilid, thither for litm. The luessiigo to .Argos wuf wdthant 
effect. The doeccndiuitfl of the first-born of the ileraclJdan 
brothers expressed their roailiiusss to join in the campaign 
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agnmst tho Ponamns, even if they wenj not allowed the 
supreme conmiatid, hut on condition of being pliced on ati 
oqtud footing with Sparta, ftnd Uiey demanded as fi&ciirity 
peaco with Sparta for thirty years. The Spairtans mndo no 
objection to the Jast point, but eonlJ not yield in the matter 
of the supreme cotnnniDd. Thetr refiisAl, however, waa 
expressed in tho regnUr Jmir-spliiting, or, ae it would ftJter- 
wards bive been callul, snphiatical fashion of the Greeks : the 
Argjvo king was to have the enma powern as each of the two 
kings of Spartit Le. piacticnlly a nunoHty vole, wliicJi could 
not he necepte*] by the Argives. Jfany believed at that time 
that negotiations were |r»entiing between Argos and Xerxes, 
and that Xrrxcs had sent ambassadors to Argos. Tho Argives 
at any rale did not openly tako eidea with Por^iia, and that 
was a great point gained. Tho Greek emhassy to i^icilv was 
oqtially unsucceasfuL Hero also, according to Herodotus, 
the refusal came in tho form of a counter-doiuatid. Gelon 
signified his willingness to help with 20,000 hoplites, 3000 
cavalrj^ 2000 archery 2000 sHogors, 2000 light infantry, 200 
triremes, and proviefona for tho whale Greek army, if ho 
might he made commander inH;h]ef of the Greeks, On this 
proposal being rojected by the Spartan envoy, he asked for 
tho supreme command of either tho land-force or of the licet 
This wna rafuserl by the Athenian envoy* Thereupon, accord¬ 
ing to IJorodotus^ Gclon dumi^scd the ambossadore, sa}.ing, 
that if they were obliged to dispense with his help they would 
bo ahlfl to say that their year had hod no epniig.® Tho ty rant of 
Syi^uso had probably v«y little idea of w hat tho spring of a 
nation w^a According to others, Gelon had already made up hts 
minrj to acdst Greece, but was pruvontod from doing bo bv the 
Carthaginkn invasion, which took plaeo at that very moment* 

It is possible that tho battle of ffimora hod been fmight when 
the Greek envoys arrived, and if so, ho could cortainly liave 
iuutened to the assistimce of the Gi'oeka. But in that caire ho 
had already done his duty to tho Greek world, and if it is true 
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thnt thoi bntUo of Hlmcm was not fought dll tho yenr 480^ ho 
did it If i^U th&n, Aii a nuttor cf fact SicUy had plenty to do 
jit lionio. Tho CorcyreanB jgav'O the fairest promuca, and 
ordered out sixty vessels, but dkl not lot them ff> further than 
Capo Mnloa, so that in ensa of the defeat of the Greeks they 
migtit still keep in ivith the Persians.Ijistly, the Cretans 
arc Euid to have silo wed tlicmselvt^ to ha frightened out 
cl decliiring ngninsL the Pentisus by au omclo from 
Delphi 

The TliCfisalfans sided irith the Persiansj. but only' under 
die ftuxie of cirtumatancci. Their chief princes, tho Alemulao, 
wore in favour of Persia; tho people in gCJieral were not. 
The latter oven applied for aid to the Probuli nsscmblcil at 
the IsthmusL The Creeks sent KhOOO men to Tempo under 
the command of the Spartan Euacnetufl and the Athenian 
Themiatoclea.^* But they only rcmatncil there a short time, 
being inducCHl to withdraw by messengers from King Alex¬ 
ander of Macedonia, who told them of the size cf the Persian 
anny, or more probably, os Herodotus thinko, because they 
heanl tliat the Persians could easily outBank them on the 
route across the moiititaitts. Tims tbe Tbessulians also joined 
the PersiaTiB at the Lost momenL^’ 

There still existed the possibility of making a stand on the 
eoiithem frontier of Hieesaly, and the Greeks decided to do 
so.** Hero ti good pewfition could bo taken up both by land 
and sea, tho latter oB" tbe promontory of j^Lrtemisiiim, the 
former at tbs pass of Tbermapyloe. Southward of the mouth 
of the Sperchsius the range of Mount Octa comes quite close 
to ther coast at a point where there are some hot springs, not 
far from the temple of Demeter at Anthelo. Qn this spot 
there was a pass enelnacd liotb eastward and westward of 
Anthcla by narrow appmnehoe, tliroiigh which led tho only 
good road from Thessaly to central Greece. This pass was 
capable of being defended hja handful of men ogminst greatly 
superior nntnbors. The island of Biiboea stretches fnini the 
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jujt wp to thjjt point, anti t^nniiiiitca to tha iiorlh-eaAt 
in itio protmoiitory of Arteniiaiumi, whi^Ji lies oppodito thu 
broiui sQiitlicm end of tha poniitiy tmU Mount 

PotioiL For tbo Gjroek^ thii strait waa favoumblD for a naral 
battle, as in this way tboy ooiilil prevent llio Persian Ucct 
rcachinjj Thormopylttp and toJting port in the land contest. 
It in true that the Ppraians could not bo forced to fifjlit here. 
They might, Jeavo Artetnmum and Euboea on the rightj and 
conUnuo thoir voyogo ttumd Lbo long island. But if tbo 
Gtthoke awaited the Peraian ortoy at Thenaopyhic, could the 
Poreian fleet kavo it in iho lurch T On the contrary, it was 
intendwl to accompiLtiy their land-force. It was therefore 
to bo expectOfl that the Persians would attempt to force a 
passage at Artomisinm. Ihe Groehs therofuro occu]jie«l lioth 
those points, ArtomLfiuni and Thermopylae, but in very 
unc(}ual strength. The whole Greek Oeot was statiotied at 
Artomisiiun, and only a smatl fraction of the army at 
Thermopylaa In the fleet tha Athenituis held tho cominiuid, 
though not without difficulty; the Sjwvtans, whn wens 
deliberate both in thought and lotion, oommnndLMl on land. 
This was the position of tho forces in Use ongagcinenia which 
took phieo at tho close of August 480,^ 

iho Greeks dospatched three ships to reconnoitre, ono 
Iselongifjg to Corinth, another to Acgina, and tbo third to 
Athens j hut all three wore lost, the two former with all 
hands, while the crew of the Athenian vessel escaped. The 
Greeks tlien sailed to Chalets; where the strait is narrowest, 
no doubt in onler to be ready to repuJee on attack from cither 
Bidu When the Persian fleet arrived nearly opposite the 
promontory of Artemisium, a violent storm axoss; which 
raged for threo days nnd did groat datnage amniig tho 
Persiana An immense number of traiisporte, and at least 
400 hMjm of war wore lost. The Greeks, who did not suffer 
at all, roturned thanks to Boreas for his favour, a,tid returned 
to Artemisium. The PcrsmEi fleet ran for she! tor into tho 
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Pngwacui Gulf near AphflUc, btiL fifteen Pei^taii vceselB fell 
into the flf the Greoka. 

\Vs now turn, wiili fkrodotuB, to tlm course of eventa on 
land. Wo Jiavo deucriW the choraotor of the oountry at 
Thennopylnc* which Ixsare m auiwly diETorent aspect at Gio 
present day, the soil brought down by the Sperchoiua hnving 
ostended the cosaHiiio so much that tUo two narrowest poiuto 
are now four miles broad t but in the year 4S0 there was not 
a hundred feet of fiiru ground thera XerseB was cnewnped 
to the w«fit of tho paso, in the diatriot of Tiuchifi, white Uio 
Hellcuc6 wore stationed between the two nwrroweflt points of 
it. Their force coiisistcd of 300 Sjiuirtiute^ 1000 Ttflcalao 
and ManttneiinK, 120 j^U^dian Orchomomatis, 1000 other 
Aroailians, 400 men from Gorintli, 200 from Phlius, 80 from 
Mycenae, 700 from Thospiae, and 400 Thebans* who had been 
brought aa bostagea, besides the whole force of the Opnntiaii 
Jyjcrians, and 1000 Phocians* in all &200, not eountiiig the 
Locriana, whose nutubera wc do not know. They wore com- 
tmuided by the Spjrrtam king Ijoonldas. The Spartona could 
have Bcnt more oombaULUta to the passj hut they did not tio 
BO, ostensibly Iwwause they were prevented by the featival of 
the Cunicia, at the close of which the whole foree was to 
follow. The rest of the Graeks also had a reoaoti for not 
coming in greater force or for nbecnGng thetosEhea — the 
Olvinpic festi™]. fioth were more pretests. To mvo their 
country the Groeks have often done greater violence to their 
religion than uoidd have Imku olTeeted by neglecting these 
fMtivak Besides they hold, and rightly, that the beet form 
of worship ooneisted in. tho defence of the goda of tlieir 
country. The real reason on ifiia occasion was that the 
majority of the Pelopojmesian Greoke hod no inclination to 
protect tlio northern frontier of centraJ Greece. Their opinion 
waa Unit the Peloponuese, and with it the whole of Greece, 
ought to he defended at tho lathmus, and that their feUow- 
countrj'men to the north of it muat Biibmit to their fate for 
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tho nonco. TM* h thci rcagoji whj ei-en thw Sfiirtans came 
in Bucb amaJI numbers Thoy saiy tliat tlitir neiueet aUieis 
IwmI no wjali to occupy a position which waa oimn to the aamo 
objoctioua as Tempo, and they tbomscU't!! wore not coniancot] 
that tho defence of TJietrnopjlao waa necfissoiy. Uut it waa 
not becoming for Spitria to loavo the members of the Lvagiifl 
(HI teidc the Isth m ils altogether improtoctod, imd they Lhenjfore, 
wjtb cquiiJ heroism and ahorteightainossj decidad to Adopt 
halbmcaaurthii. They soot tlieir Idng thither with 300 pichwi 
men, who Joft deaceudajita l^bind Liieni in Sparta j tliua it 
would bo a aad result iJ ail perished, but still the future was 
fiaved If there had boon n real amiy at Thonnopylao, aa 
thor-a WAS a year lator at rinUica, Xerjc(» would perhajia never 
have rtiadiod (xnind Greoca For auch an army would have 
been better able to oecupy tbo pa«, across which Epbloltea eoih 
dneEed the Persians, and a prolonged resistance on tbo part of 
the Greeks would perhaps have made the Persian: foree break 
up, by means of it* unwieldinesA It tausE^ however, be home in 
mind that the overpowering chAmeter of the attack mado it 
difficult for the Greeks to take a* calm a view of the situation 
as Wo con do now, and that if the Poniiana bad entered the 
Knripus from the north-east, they might Imvo taken the 
Greek poaitfon at Thermopylae in tho rear by landing their 
troopsL^^ 

Xcriea reconnoitred the Greek position, and was told that 
tho Sportuis, without txeublmg their heoiJs about the Peraians, 
w'an? practising atliletie exercises and combing tbeir Juu'r as if 
they wore going to take part in a JestivaL He waited fonr 
days after this and then ordered an attack to ho made, in die 
first ploco by the Modes and ClA^iians, which wm un*itcccsafuk 
Then the Immotlals were scut to the front, but Uiey also gave 
way. Their spears w'cre shorter than tlioeo of tho Greeks, 
find they received woumls without b&ing able to inflict them. 
Tho Sp&Ftons, moreover, were so well drilled that oven in the 
face of LheJ« jdeked troop they executed their uionoouvn 
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of R protentlpd flight, CTitluig in ti deadly jittitck upon 
pursuing loo. Xer’^cs^ who wda watching the battle from 
throne, ia said to hare sprung up twice in liorror. On the 
following day nmttera were much the sjmio. Xerxes was m 
great perplexity. At Lliia juncture a Malien como to hiin, by 
name EphiallOfl, w ho promiaed to lead the Pcwiane hy a 
mountom path to the rear of the Greeks. Xerxes tnlrusled 
to him Hydamea and bia dmaioii- They startetl at nightfall 
and TeBched the top of the pass at tiawu. It was guar<lod by 
ICOO PhociaUA, who olTored no reaistauce asul retreated to the 
summit of the mounteiru The Pensions took no heed of them 
and completed thtir ontilanking movement. Wlicn the G rocks 
hoard what had happened, they consulted as to what was to 
bo done. Jilost of them withdrew ; only the Spartans and 
Thospiona remained of thoir owti accord, and the Theban 
contingent was compelled to stay by the Spartans.' Whilst 
the troops led by Ephialtea wore atiU at a distance, those who 
had remained of their own free-will advanced once more into 
Ltio plain to attack the Potsibim, continuing the fight even 
with broken speare. Leonidas feU. When they were com- 
pletoly sum.nnded, they retired to the apneo between the two 
dclUeSi took their stand on eomo rieing groiimi, and fonght 
the last fight of despnir with swords, liaruU and teeth. They 
were killed to a man. Among the Spartans siicdal glory 
atteched to Dicneoes, who is said to Itavc auBwer^ the 
complaint that the Persian arrowB darkened the air with the 
wortls 1— Good, then we sbaU fight in the ahadE."'" But 
severe cenauro was passed upon AnstodemuB, who had 
remaiDCii in Alpeni near the field of battle on account of an 
eye-complaint, and to saved his life; but he sacrificed it at 
the battle of PJataca. When the commit bocaino mortal Uio 
Thebans witlidrcw to one aide and begged for mercy, Some, 
however, wore cut down ill the confudou, the rest Otosped 
with the stigma of disgrace, among them tboir general 
Leonliadcs. Xerxes inspected tJie heaps of dead, and when 
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the corp$c of Leonidjia was ahoivn bin, oidi^rui the Jicod to 
1)0 cat olf and tJio body to Iw crucified. Tinsro vae now 
nolhin^ to prevent tlio advmico of the reraian anny,^"' 

Al wa, howqvor, tho foliowinu events had Imppenod. The 
Greek fleet eoneiabo] of 137 abpa from AtliOhiv 10 from 
Corintli, 30 from MogarH^ 20 from Chalcii;, MipplJed hy 
Athena, 18 from Aogttm, 12 from Stay on, 10 from Laoedao- 
raon, 8 from Epid&uiua^ 7 from Eretrk^ fi from Troirone^ 2 
from StjTa, 2 from €oos (and 2 pontocniitorB from Ceoa), 
and 7 pentcenjitora from Lncria^ in all 271 triremes 
und 0 pcD tecootOFS- The Sportui Harybiadea waa in com¬ 
mand. The oomiiiDiid onght to liavs been given to eu. 
Athenian j but tho Allied, meatly DoHiuia^ refused to obey ma 
Athenian, and Athens was patriotic enough to pkeo tho 
salvation of Greece before the nittiflfEiction of woll-fonndod 
clamie, When tho oUicfl saw how numerous tho Persian fleet 
was, they became inclined to return home, In vain did 
tho EuboeanSt wbo in that case would bo lofitj beseech 
Kurybiiuloo to give tho onlor to remajn Tiicroiipon, as 
Herodotus states, they bribed Themistoclos with thirty talents, 
ami he andertook to entUfy their wishes. Knrj'biades recoivetl 
five talents, and ihrco were given to the Corinthian admiral 
Adeimantus, who had agitated mo^t strongly for n return 
home.*^ Thcmietoolea kept the lion’s share for himsolh 
Those who received moiiey from him thought it came from 
the Athenian treasury. The Greeks stuck to tlioir fKist 
Tlip Persians now conceived the idea of capturing tlio whole 
Greek fleet at one blow, and for this purpose jjent 200 sbps 
round Euboea, which even made the tour of tho island of 
Sciatiioe. The Greeks heard of it from a diver of Scione. 
They determined to go to meet tba 200, but first of all to 
give battle to tboQO that were left Ijohind. la this engage- 
luent they took thirty ships^ and displayed great tactiool skill, 
placing their own vcRecls in circuhir fonnation wdth the prows 
])ointiiig outwards^ and then suddenly dashing out singly on 
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tbo iummnding enemy.” On folloTring night another 
broke out end destroyed the Peraiau diidsion n hicb was 
sailing round Enboea. This was annooncod on ibc following 
liny by filty-tkroo Attic aliiiJs which joined the Greek HeoL 
On the nest day the Fersiana began a freak battle, which w'M 
iiidacisive. Clinica, the lather of Alcihiadcat who hud et^idppeiL 
a ship and manned it with 200 men at bm own expense^ 
particularly fliatinguiehed Jiimaelf in this on^igemoiit Tbo 
Greek loaa was conaiderable; Mf ef tbo Athenian ehipi wens 
damaged. A retreat was already being thought of when newa 
caino of what had happened at Thermopyke, and the fleet 
wdlod away at oncm Themistoclea gave orders tliat wherever 
there wore springs on the coaat of Euboea* at which tlm Fereicn 
cmwii wens obliged lo land, invitations to the leniaM and 
Carians to join the Greeks should bo written on the a^ljoining 
rocks. Even LI they did not do st^ at all events they would 
become objects of suspicion to the FarBiima. But tbia stratUr 
gcni wns not sncceasful. 

After the battle of Artemiaiuni, Xorxos made the crews of 
die fleet visit the field of Thonnopylae, where all tbo Perfiian 
deaxl, with the ciccption of 1000, had been hidden away. 
Here it was tliat he naked what the Grceka were doing, and 
was told that they were cclebmtiiig the Olympic festival, 
ill which a wreath wm the sole prire of the victor. The 
army then march&il in a soutlicrly direction. As tlio Thes®- 
Jiaiw had medized, their hereditary cnenuea the Phocians took 
tho patriotic side. Tlio Thessaliana conducted the Persian 
army though the territory of tho Dorians, who giibmittod, into 
Phocis, w'hicli wca thoroughly dovMtiitoil. The attempt io 
plunder the Delphic shrine was nnsucccssful WTicn the 
force which undertook it arrived at the temple of Athene 
Pronoia, wonders took place. Rocks fell from Mount Par- 
naesuSt l^iu onciuy took to flight and two native donu- 
goda, Phylaciis and Autonotis, cut down the fugitive*, 
Tho Pereians now advanced to ward* Attica” 
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The Greek sailed to Sal&iDiJ; at tbo request of tho 
Athenians, who hnd takoD no measure^, bocnoM they tliou^jht 
thjit tlio FoiAttms would be rofiisted m BoootizL** Thoy were 
now obligoiJ to provide for their own aafety tlicniRolvca They 
would not and could not await tlic enemy in Athena, which 
could not be defendeil They thcrdolo seat tlieijr women 
and children to Trofzcne, Aegfrm, and SaJumia^ while the men 
wont on board ehipL The diatreaa ol the Atbeuiana on leaving 
the city w'as dimiiiishcd by iho annoiincemcnt of the ptiestesa 
of Athene^ that the Bcrpent of iho citadel which lived in the 
Erochtheum hod also departoil, and bid not coiummod ita 
monthly coke on ibi* occasion.At l^aniis a laiger fleet 
nssomblod than at Aj-tcmisiuni. Tliera were 16 ahi]})i from 
Lace<Jacmon, 40 from Corinth, 15 from Sicyon, 10 from 
hpidiuriu, 5 from Tioisenoj 3 from Hermiono, 1^10 from 
Athens, 20 from Afogntn, 7 from Ambracia, li from Leucadia, 
30 from Aegina, SO from Cluilcia, 7 from ErotHs, 2 from Cocm, 
4 from Naxos, 2 from Styra, 1 from Cythutis, and a aliip from 
Croton under the command of the victor at the Pythian 
gamoa, Pliaylltia, in all, as Ilorodotns says, .378, besides 
pciitccoutota from the Afaliana, Siphniani, and Seriphiarus. 
The Pemiajis occnpictl Athens. A few poraona had remHincd 
behind in tlio citadel, trusting In their interpretation of the 
omciu regarding the wooden walla. They held out for a time 
till the PcHiiana succeeded jo climbing up by the grotto of 
Agrautiia on the north aid* of the citadel and o|»]iifig the 
main gate from inside. The citadel wu then occupied, thooo 
who bad remai nod wero alain, and the .^hrinefl bu ni b But it was 
considered a good sign for Athena that tlio ittcrod olivo-trea 
in the EroohtiiCLim, which Jiad been burnt, put forth a branch 
an ell in lougth in the ehort spaco of two diya. 

The news of the taking of Athens made the Greeks of the 
fleet all the more deniroua to get away from the dangerous 
spot where they were. For jf they w'ore defeateil between 
SaLimis and Aeghia, w'bither could the ciewa escape 1 Even 
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Thciuiatoclcs, it ia said, be^pin to cleeimr of boing alls to 
[K-nsuado tho Graekii to fight wt SiUamis, whcJi a ntan of hta 
demc, tunned Mnoapliilii*, encouraged him to make a last 
attempt.® Ill the council of war bold under the pr^idonoy 
of Enryhifldes* he argnieiJ that the Peloponneitef which was 
e*pooial].v pTOcioue to the othore, could be beat dofendod fmin 
Salamis, for the nomerical BUperiurity of the oneniy would not 
make itself felt so much hero as in the open sea near the 
Lsthmus, and ijioneoTcr hors they were also protocling Acgina 
and MeganL The remark of the Corintliiflu Adeinojuitn^ that 
llio Athenians batl lost thtir country oiid were^ therefore, not 
entitled to a voice in the matter, he disposed of in a dlgniJishl 
nmiinor. If the Athonians, he said, were to withdrawj and 
occupy the Siritis in Itoly, os they were at liberty to do; they 
would ho much missed in Croece, ’The threat that Atlieua 
might refuse lo injure hetfloli by puahiug the forbearance she 
had hitherto shown to extreme iimito, proved effectual, and 
Eurybiades gave the order to remain. 

Ths Peraiaiii also weru dcairons of bringing mattore to 
a conclusion at Salamiti^ and bail no misgiii'iiigs as to the 
restilU ArLeraiflta alone was oppose<l to iL Her view wms 
that the conquest of Greece wonid be tnono certain if the king 
were to atlvance oti the Isthmus with his land-foreos, ndthout 
troubling lUmself about the Greek fleet, Xenes^ however, 
consider^ a defeat of hia fleet impossible, and determined to 
fight a naval battle at oncCL 

In the meanwhile irreaoktion stiU prcviniled among the 
Grceka The PeloiKUUicsian troops, which were led by 
Clcombrotiuv n brother of Leonidas, had taken up a poi^ition 
on the IsthTnUB and fortified it; the farce conaiateil of 
SpartanA, Arcadians, Elians^ CorinthianJi, Sicyoni.mK, Epidaii- 
riaiis, Phliasians, TrciKmiUns and Kermionaana. Filled with 
anxiety for the fate of their native huid and their own homes, 
the Peloponnesians intha fleet insisted once more on bringing 
the ships to the Isthmus, and thin would cerUdnIy have been 
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done lioLfi net Thoiuiiitocteii resorted to a atmta^citn lu n last 
it'll Iv Ue deap&tcheii el servant, Sicimms, for whom lie 
aftorwarda oLtained the rights of ciiii^ettahip at Xhc^ipiaeT to 
the Perajana to inform them that the CTrceks wci'e meditating 
flight* and that now was the moment to destray tliem at one 
hlow, XerjECBj to whom the betrayal of their eoiitttry by 
Greeha was no novelty, Imlieved the advice to he gonuina 
X’he fleet* wliich was atatiened in, the Jiay of f'faalcmin, took 
up its positfouA One part of it almoet bridged over the aca 
from Munyebia close up to Salami^ another, eonrialing of 
the Phoenicians, stretched along the Attie eoast Ln n northerly 
direction up to the foot of Mount AegaJeus* which projects 
into the sea between Athens and Kleuria* while a thiid section 
—this point in the Pei^hui plan of operations is not mentioned 
by Uerodatna hut is gathered from Aeschylus—was ordered 
to eiiiJ round the island of tSolamis, and socutolKajl ]}osaihiUiy 
of esesj>e from the Greeks.^ Aristide^ w]io Iml just been 
recalled from exiles brought the Greeks the news of this im* 
pending blockade Ho cDmTnun.ieated it to Themietedes* who 
told bis follow'generals. The seemingly irLcredible report wels 
CDnflrmENi by the crow of a Tenien. vessel w'hieh bod just 
arrived, and with a Lemnion vesijel brought the number of the 
Greek fleet up to SfiO, The Athenians were on the left wing 
opposiEe the Phoeniciana* the PelopouncAiaus on the right 
opposite the loiiinita The nutnbor of Puraian ships must 
have been at least double that of the GrcekA In tlita battle 
also (probably Uie SJ^th or 28 Lb of September, J 80 ), the 
superior discipline of the Greeks* who were fighting for 
freedom and for their religion, prevailed over the horde of 
Asiatics collected by the caprice of a despot, and with no 
common intellectual tie to unite them* although Herodotus 
remarks that they fought better on this occasion, under the 
eye of the king, Lban they did at ArtemteiiinL Little is 
known of the details of the battle. It dcKS not even appear 
Lbiit the Greek comniiHider-in - chief moile «my iiarrieular 
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dtniioftitiona for iL ¥Ach did }m beat without ordora; and 
Bfi tho Oreclw fought ’with ardour from tho centre outwarda 
towiinia the circumferontOt A^tclIlisilun^ enthtiafaaiu 

pn>baW3' componsatod for the cloficieocioja in tactics, Tho 
Persian A were beaten and retreated to PhaJcrunii, They lia<I 
preriouAly occupied the Httio lAland of Psyttaloia lying 
bcLwecn Salemia and tho nutinbxnd. The isauo of the battle 
cut off the garrison, and j'^Jiatide# landed ^rith some tnwpe 
and deapatchod the onemy^. 

Tho Greeks, who spent tho night on the beach of Sakmia}, 
preparod to renew tho battle on the following daj'; but when 
utoming dawned the Persian fleet had dejiarted. Towards 
tho end of tho battle Xerxes hod summoned a council of 
war, in which Maidoniiis proposed that the king should 
ratiirn to ^fVsia with tho Heot, and nhiO send home the bulk of 
tho army, which hsd proved of no use, while ho himacli 
should be left in Greece with 300,000 inekod troops to 
complete the subjugation of the country- Artemikia supportetl 
tho propoeition with reasons which flattered the autoeral^ and 
Xerxes ordered tho fleet to depart forthwith-’^ As ioon as 
the Greeks saw this they gave cliaso but wore unablo to over' 
take them, and oti reaching Andros they held a council of war. 
ThomUtoclcs propceed that they should sail straight to the 
Uolloapont and dartruy tho bridge, Eurybiades thjected. 
aaying that they muft not drive the Persians to despair. 
Themietoclea yielded, and oven protended, according to 
Herodotus, that the ahandoument of the purauit of the 
Persians had been voted on his own motion, arwl 4 cnt 
Sicinnus a second time (according to others a certain jlrriaces) 
to Xerxes, who was still in Attics, to inform him that 
Themistocles had rendered this senico also to the king.* 
The deliberation of the uiui, who endeavours to ingratiate 
himself with his opponent immediately after a Isrilliant 
victory, has eomething uncanny alKmt it. Uorodotiis nlw 
states that be extortixl money by means of threats from the 
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CaiyHtiatia and Pariaiia^ And porhapa from other inland ai« alfo, 
that the Andniuia would not submit to thia trentmoiit^ and 
tbwxjfono hnd to endure a siego joa frionds of Peraiii.*®' 


NOTES 

The principaL outliDriEv fnr thia ch&pEer la ITEnKloLna^ tn, muI 
viii^ then Diod, 11, 1-26, ojid PJuEiinch In biia Lioji^ipJneii of 
Tluuniatoelea mid Ariatidea, with Hie Perene of Aeachylua, and the 
cpigi'iuna of Simonidea. In Herodotua^ trentmeut of the eventa pf 
iflO there is an ahviona cndEsavour to folloir popular iraditinn hy 
iiuikinif the power of PefBia na m p^si bJc, fur trbich hititon 
hla f^pirra aro nnrel table, Diodoorna ia (foliotv^ing Ejdioma) rheEjur- 
iool, and giiinn many incredlbln detaila^ in ch. 10, about tho 
luat at Lconidasi Xor oon 1 admit that Ephonu made 

BUch gnod tLse pf the local imtiijuarifliut that hia account is for that 
reaaon mmu Talnahla than that oT lle^adat^^ Yet it ii ijulta 
powiblo that Uiodoma (Ejhbonia) may JeBcrihe a pftrttcnlK incidunl 
man]' acoufnldy Uian Herodottin, for instapce, 100)6 of hie detaila 
nt^ardmg the hattlp of Balamia may Btirvc to Happloment tlia 
Accoant of Herodotua T hsire rollon'iMl ITcmlotua ip many 
pawnj^w wbkh an? tLiupthonticatcd^ and pfubably even untrne, 
beattiae they reprodiico tba popidsr tradtticin of tho Giwka The 
latter reveala itaelf oLio in many of PIntareb'a anecdotea,, for it 
ifl jpRt about lha year 480 that the heroic Hguru of the Greeki 
be^LP to be clothed vitb heah ppd blood. 

1, DrriPiatic coneentmtiap of lopg and comtinuoua delibemtiopa 
iH also clearly cIlBoemlblft htns; the people told each other tlniBe 
atorica in Aaia Minor, and Hcrodotua repeated them, lb otbpr 
niHpce^ it all com»]HMida exactly to the character of OrienLal 
defi- 3 K>tian)i{^ eu wo WH i C in tho Old TeatAPiont 

2. Uer^ 7, 2.1t, 24. ■Cf* Bnncltcri 7\ 103, on tha qnettion oa to 
whether the canal wiw really completed, which pianj hare doablMl 

3, Herod, 7, 133. Cf. Pint, Them. <f on tlie cxecation of the 
intorjrncter of Iba Prialon me&iagc on the motion of 'rhemiftoclca, 
and the ppniahpient of ArLhmiua of Zeleia with dri/ifo, becaow be 
brought Pendim pold tp Greece. For tbn bridge cf. Boa. 2, 1321+ 

4. Criticism of the numbers in Dtinchcr, 7“', 20B, who cpncladea 
tlmt tbctts were 800,000 infantry mad caval:^, £00,060 hag|pif{e- 
(riL-n PL mcist, and that the crews of the fleet anaoimtcd to £50,600. 
Tlicrt! werg perliaps 30,000 men boidcs from Thrace and Macedonia. 
IwiEer writers^ especially Cteatafli, Ephonta ijuoti^d by Uigdorns, 
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NcpcM &U(I Justin jrtit tlkti Jtgum at 700,(fUO men, Tln-’UJ. 

2 ji.lds 400,000 euTalty* Cf. Bua, 14 J- 'TLcre is an Jcmbt m to 
the nunilKT—1JJOT —nf thu sllipf of vrar* Delliriiclc (p. 134) am Vta 
jit niucli lower iiipira : 15,000 r,0,000 comkitaulii, uid 100,000^ 
200 OOC) Ijogfppf-inen, Tlit <ieciflivff farta for DellirtlcK ore^ ^at 
there waa xiuthinji like enougli spac* for manauvring m proviMons 
for tliD cnonnoas nnnilwrt Baauni«i by irmlitirni, aftUj imording 
IQ biii view, barely enough of cither for the auiubcre luscepted by 
him. TlfcSa h probably au, eiagE*mittoii, fur it was of up eon- 
iequiiince whether the haggngi‘-irwT> had enough to eat^ nr anlRcJcnt 
■pace to move in, and more than double the numt*er of MmlKalanlB 
(00 000^100,000) could have been hiuidlwl and fedr ’ftith regofd 
to the mL-Hjod of coimting, it evidently liaa tho winse value m the 
wonting of inpers who ipareh acretu) the fttoffe dreaaed oa soldierv, 
for the eame men might have been put in the square m often oh 
llw gencmli lited, and they natnmlly wished to please the king. 
The only Mcurnte method of courttiug would have been llie 
enumemtion of the men helonging to the several continents, hut 
in that case it would not have been » easy to swell the tijjnres, 

5, Ttte fact tlint in Herodolua 7, 132, only reae which are 
exprcal v reoogn ized a» members of the Aiuphic tyonic league ore 
ruentioned as EubuiiltiDg to the I»erfliatt«i taken in conjunction with 
the uiiptilriotic policy (bllufli'ed hy the Delphic oracle at that titne, 
preveithat the Peretsin pirty* which indisputably eiitfted in Greeco^ 
aUeiTiplod to betray their country to the PeniuiH by lUMua of the 
Delphic Anaphictyony and the Delphic Oracle. It la of llae greatcfit 
ii^rel fligniliHain™ that of the twelve AmphEctyonlc votes ninowere 
in favour of Pcrrila and only ihite aj^in^t her, and of theac threa 
only twMi dwiiivcly ». The Delphic pricsli did not venlnre to 
expreJH their senticueiita openly j hnt they j»em to hove done their 
beat by indirect lucaniL Some of the discouraging uttoruJjccs may 
liave been invented Btibaequenlly, but they could not liavc been ultri- 
bnted to the oracli;, if it had not Jiecn notoriously hiiewarm. It ht 
therefore n proof of the atrength of the consen^alivo reltgiona renti- 
incTit of the Greeks,, that they bIIowciI the AmphEetyonic League 
and the IVlphio Oracle to snrvive this «vere uat. Thfi moral 
authority of the latter was henceforth a thing of the post^ though 
uutwanlly it Euflered no detriment It may oven be aRcetlcd llmti 
the clcvcmesB of the patriotic Creeks contrihuted to prevent iha 
oracle from openly compremDing itaslf, which would heva done 
great harm to the Ctwlt causa. The Greeks OMernblcti on^thq 
latlimUB offered tbc DelpIltC god a vorj Urge reward (d<j(aTr{b-ai 
H^rod. 7^ 132 ) in the event of rictort' ; it is true that ]Mtymcnt 
w'ftfl never imule, but the promUe attained its objecL Wilh ihtM 
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iiivuurablQ priKipcclQ Jn vieif} and, moreorcr, being nt fitrt cut dIT 
from tliB the priests bcc&uia ODixivrU Ui tlie nnliuJJiil 

cAiue, and the gvl performed minidcfl on its belia]£ The facE. 
that tlicf did not afterwariit rec^hv: tbeir Lithe# ii not in itself 
■urpriBing, far the Greeks ha<l n habit of eonsideriug Lhrir on'n 
ddvjuitagc in iho interpretation of their tows, and besides the 
preSfttB bad to taho good care not to eomplain. The Spartans were 
afterwiudj dcairoua of reforming the ^mphietyonic League, but 
the ^Llieniotta prevented them from doing sa 

6. The dcoisitmii taken an the Istlimiw (Fferod, 7, 1U2) one now 
no longer iiuestioiied by Blu>. O. G. 2, ISO. Ct Curtins, S*, 817, 

7. Pmiaa of Lhe AthEnian# (Herod, 7, 139)~^imporlant at a time 
when they were usnoJIy rGgordeU nieriljr m Ute tyrants of their 
allies. 

8. Herod, 7, 145 soq. 

0. Aec: to Ar. RheL 1, 7 and 3, 10, the same illmitratjiim w'os 
lined in n. fimenvl omtion of FcHclesv and with mure jwinh But 
that is no reason why it ehanld lie wrongly ascribed to Gelon. 
It may have been a cointuon figuro of speech of the day. 

ten C'f Busoli, Lnknh 1, 40S. 

11. The onicte from Ihdphi to the CretanR iBsuspiejod# on account 
of ita metre (n trimetre), but see above, note B. If we eDnudGr 
tEint there vrsut no great enthusuum oven among tho Acfanicaiis in 
tbo Pcloponnen (Herod. 8, 73), and that toany cTtn in Arcadia, 
wens lukewarm, all the greater credit U due to tlie patriotism of the 
SpartanB and Atheuiena imd their allies. 

IS. Cf. Bus. O, O. a, 137, 

13. The actual representative# of the various etatei for the 
common condnet of the war w'ere the Btratagi (Biul O. G. S, 138, 

^ the place of the Prubult. The Strategi held their 

iTL'i'fSpiov when neceiiEary. 

14. Herod. 7, 176, 

15. Bufioll, :S, l4fi, where he refers to the chmnulugical oon- 
cliifiiona to be drawn from the pwsertion that there could bo no 
adraticc on Hccoiiint of the Cameta and Olympia. We rmtst not 
attach such weight to thene ooffertioH# os to use them for the eioct 
dELettnination of a date. 

1C. For tlia quEBtiDu why Tliermopylu wa« defended with anch 
a small force, ef. Bilnolt, 3, 14H. Bparta was bound ^at all CTcnti 
to make a show of good intentiona' JxKinidM wOs ^in reality 
NiUt on a forlotn hope and BuriCced by the Ephqnta with hi# fnree 
to Ibu interost# of the PeloponucsiBn policy of Bparta^ (Buiialt, S, 
148), Ct CurtitiR, Q. G. Sfit ft 17. Delbrftek admit# that the 
defence of Thermopylae waa "a mistake, a holf-meuure,'' from a 
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pUTtlj' military priitit of Tiewi\ Tiio poiitiod could l» aiUTtnjiiEli-'d 
by the t'nttuy, iinJ 'kos llicivrorii Ji tiopeleisH one. But tbt Spnrt&iu 
wished to do Kiucthitij^ and Leonidof menaly aimed to u&lrf]n« 
whnt Pclhriii'lc (p. 9flJ dMigniitcR an *‘fl piece of slinrliigliiai 
Hiw remoffc h jasb tiut dwwvea to he applied in nweii 
wlicie IJellinich doea not apply it. la it rij-lit to aay that Thcrnio- 
tiyloe was the only place where the Greeks were ^'shortsighted anil 
heioto," “tid tliat at Marathon mad Platoov On the other handj they 
were ths good etrulegiids which Delbruck oonaidcra Uicm to be, 
carefully ooiuiderifig the Datum of the troop* on both sidaij and 
then taking ibc defenaiTO and olTennve in a way that fiKoetlj 
suited the eircunutnuccs 1 ■ 

17, Dtuieker, 267^ donbla that the Theljaiw would luTt 
remained on compuliuon, and suggta-ta that they were valuntoeiw 
fur the patriotic party, " How could Leonidas linve rrumaged to 
detain the Thchana if they hiid not beem willing to remain, and he 
did not cht»fi€ to &gbt the Thehana instead of the Persians ?" But 
in order ffum the Spartan king was Enfficienl to ensure the 
obedience of the Tiiehona Four LuiKlrs^ TliclAnii with guilty 
eouocimuiesi would certainly not venture to opjmse 300 Kportano. 
It ia incnidihlc that volunteers ahould have mnic from. Thn^ to 
hold Thcmiopylno* when even tlie Spoitana only defended it aa a 
point of honour. Tlia account of Herodotus thatefore holds good 
[avHU against Busolt, 2, 147). 

1 K The remark nltributetl to J>icDeecfl has al#o a ten] menuing. 
The ehower of arrow-B hail no cETect to ajieat of cm the maii^amiour 
of intrepid Oreeka calmly iw'aiting an attack. 

Ifl. For the ilalu, ef, Duncker,. 7*, S4fl ^ Baaolt^ 2, IfiS. The 
llirne days’ ongsgsmeut It Arteniiaium began one day before the 
Ihrea dayV fight at Tliermopyhift—UncurLointy of the amount of 
the Inaae* at Tlionnopylie, Dnncker, 7^ SBl j according to Hc^ 
doliui 20,000 Persiana and 4000 Orceks,—The high morol aignifi- 
cance of tha ancrifice of the Sparbma ia cmphasiMd by BusolE^ 
Lftkcd. 1, 420. 

20, Ctiticieni of the iscrlifin that 'njcmtatoclcfi wan bribed 
Duncker, 7®, 230^ ThemimcKiles may have handed over the Mt of 
the money to the Atltentan lm^u^y^ 

Si, Dnncker, 7^, 24Ij prefcif the account of ibeafe deliberation* 
fn Diod. II, 12, to that of HemlatiiB. I cannot find any new ficta 
nr KMons in it, but merely rhetorical embelliehment of wiiat faoB 
been ooid hy HerodotuSt Cf. also Biisolt, S, IBB, 

22, Xenc* bad nothing to do witlj. the attetnpt on Delphi (Herod, 
fi, 36), Cf. Busol^ 2, 101, for the different view* of modem 
writer* Qu ihia eipeditioiu 
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23. {PlaL lUT &it dfa Einfalla Uei’ Ptrtcr id BMtjcu, 

EVii^r. Ratich. I80OJ han pfuiwundvd Tiewi m to tie fate of the 
city of PJataBu after tlio balLta df Art^muiiiui 'n itli wliidi wa do 
not 

S-j. Huw doftic Uio interpretetian of amaM m'M I The 
dapartiiP? of the godq froio tlio city Jui^ht jiut aa well hara beau 
a Hd Rijjn I 

H6. Tlw inl^iieiyec of MaasipliiJui (Hcfod. fij Bt?q,) ia now 
tajocieiL Bn*o]ti 2, 11&. 

2Gl For the liatlJe of bfrRtdc* HeroiL fl, SS-UQp the 

account of Acflchylm (Ptfra, 37fi ocq.) hdJ tint of Kplioiiu in 
IHotJoiiiJi lit 17 ruay tto UHodi 1 am jitnai^ly of opiujoti iLat 
the latter ate rijjh t^ and tliat an atteiapt waa mnda hy tlie Egyptian 
flhtps (K|i]ioiiiJi) tu rblI round Satnmii^ The idea was aq natnral, 
ami luul be«iiJe« becu put into oaocutfou at Artetnuiun], For the 
dote of the buttle : tha end of September^ not the Sfflh, Binwlt, 2, 
17d, Ai tvj^nlt the djiipoaition of the ftcela ou both atifea 
Du acker, 7“, £84 seq, hoa adTnnced a theory which catinot lie 
accepted. He tlunkfi that the Athenians on the left wing extended 
as far ail Eleosie 283^1^ but the passn^Eai qiEotCtl by bllU in sap- 
|iort of Lhie new do not eay ao, Qia calenletlon of llie ^ipiare 
occupied by the Ahips when pbicad udo by eido fJ&Oft. U> each 
ship, and consequently 43,000 ft, for 300 alupuj ia purely fnncifuL 
The Inttlc certainly took place quite cloM to the city of SaJaniia. 
The Pcfsituw advaneod chiefly from the louth, from the upon bqo, 
townnls the Greeks^ sa LcMschko (Ep1ioroe4Studieii, 1, JahrK 
1077) rightly tmpluaixes; as^ however, the Grcelto were to the 
westward, tu front of the ialand of SaJamls^ the battle on the left 
Greek wing wm carried on moio from ihc west towards the cast 
DiodoniH J1^ 10 u probably right in cunjectnnug tlwl tiic luuiaus 
on the Persiatt left vrlttg held out the lougceL For further delailt 
uf iJie hattle of S^IaiiiIi, cb Hteitung; Jahrh, t kh Phil 120, 839 
seq,; Eniiar (Pie lonier In dcr Schlncht b. Balainia) X, Rhr khut. 
30, 024 H>q.; and iKtlllDg's Topogr. Aufsalz in den hUt und phil. 
Aiifa F Chirtius gewidinet, p. I ecq,; foir the number of ahipe 
cf, Beicvdi, Pqo Bevtilk. der gr.-rdm. Welt, p. 308 eeq, I have 
UQt seen Goodwin’s Battle pf SAlanJa^ Papera of the American 
School of Athena 1 conft^s that I de net think that the question 
aa to the poaition of tha Pcreuiu ship at the beginning of the nctiou 
luis hcfti MtiafuclcFrily determined. Wecklein (Ueber TliemiiHoclcB 
arid die Sceechlacht bei Salami!^ Sitzungaher, dar k, lieyr, Akad. 
der VVIhil 1801^ 1st No.) has naw proved that tlifl stratagem, of 
Thcmiatoclcfl in scmling to Aerxea brought al>out a change in the 
pinna of the king, who attacked tlie Greaki at usee frcrni the aoutli 
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only, » thnm from «»opin& "V'"™ 

“‘If ooa‘r^t‘ 

,Urt Both TiEfftoruiflfl fiw^itcio ‘liot tiu ctmcnal ^ i 

HcpodotUB iilaHM ftt Aivflro^ held fit SalftmA - , lao 
H 8 , 100. 7 ^ aoe. niid BitKit, a, m. 

tbit Tbsmutocla, in senJicg word iUt 
To rtp Ibe Hellespont, Wilhed to .ulka tbe king 
irarrhcciu* Tbemirtoclrt bud dotoived btm 

vr I “o^r 

WhyTool-l Ito ki-S Wi»" ‘''*^ Ttcnii.iooto >‘^;'«J‘"^ 

the finit limol The gist of bw niesugv ™ ^7 GrecM 

wanted to CKitpc, and thot wns trae. TheniUitoclM iLcrefow wnld 
1..X oalicipou ttot tho kins w™'‘‘ 

Sif tor wionsly ooMiaot. tho actounl of Epl™™. (Di^. 11. '») 

J^“puTnor“ ood tint ot Hormiotoo 

moldy ioKoet, for tm rootM Iko iin«aw omswt «>'/ 

yf^.i,r,', whilo HomJ. 8 , no, myo ih.t ^ 

iwnrai, wkicli Donokor iIm (SOd) uko. to bo tf"'i'>*“ 
moro importmil bnlfot Urn mo.»wo b oot pvon by 

28. Horoi 0, 112. «rtoiiiIy uko lonsmise Kh.o.b 1^ W Jbo 

oonolLiot. OrntTbomiotooloo coUooloa Dm money 
if be did it by mwinn of the stme mcMcngera (St^ a*™" 
dy^Atar) wbnd^UvBwd office! anncmIlcemeI,t^ botf an Htr^otu* 
WiUed ItaU b. vruhed to keep Dio money for h.mmlf I 




CnAPTEli V 


TLATASA ANJ> UYGALH 

A FKWT days after the battle Xorxes withdrew with the 
arniy from Attics, and was ai:;compan]ad as far sa HiCBssJy 
by MojtlonJiis, who tJwro ealecttiil his 300,000 mtii, wlucli 
included tbo lumorUils, 1000 Pcnum cavajiy', many other 
I'uralans, und tbon mostly Medes, Sarac, Bactrians, anil 
Indiana Xerxos reltirncd m safety to Asia by the samu 
route by wbieh fio hail marched to Qneooo; UlO army Bufferod 
further considorablo loaa by sickness on Uio tnarclL Tho 
details qf this retreat wett, howaver, so litUe known that 
Herodotus reproducoa an account, which he did not bdioTo 
liiniself, to the e^ect that Xerxes went from the mouth of the 
Btrymon by $ca, that the ship was endangered by a Btonn^ 
and that Xerxes requested the PerEian nobles in the vessel 
to jump into tbo sea in order to lighten it, which they did. 
Afterwords the helmsman received a golden wreath as a 
reward for the safety of the king, but was then beheaded 
because so many Persian nohlemen lutd perished on the voy^ 
umler his gnJdanoe—a good specimen of the stories which the 
Greeks told each other, and sometimes with truth, of Orisnta] 
despotisnu^ 

In consequence of on eclipse of the sun (2nd October, 480) the 
Greek army,, under CJeombrotus, gave up the origtnal plan of 
attempting to cut O'!! the retreat of the Poraiana from Atticn, 
while the fleet returned, after its attempt on Andros and 
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.rtor dcviiiWinB tUc wrriloTyof to Si.ta.x m o^cr 

to diriJe tbs "poiU It t™» rosolvod to esiiiI tlio Dul|ibii! j,™!» 
sutuo 12 »11= i^boigbu They Him l>ro«ode,! to t>'» 
to decide on the dUtribotion of the pnece of honour ^T=<=" 
votinn tnbleti. nliich hnj been llid on the altar of Toeeidon, 
«ore taken up, it epiMured tlmt each genetnl h»a 
the Bret prije to himsell, end that moet of them hnd pvtn ^e 
U tl Themittoeleu The Greeke dieplay.d them t n^ 
lor glory irithont any of the hypoermy which .. onunl m toch 
cuBce noVbjMiHjfi, anil iiicidenta of this hud do not appear even 
to have rftifted a amilo in those times. 

Themliloctea then wont to Spnrta, whem high honoure 
were indd him. He received, ee did Etirylnedee, a wre^t 

of olive, and wee prmentod with the fineet ehanet,,, Spn^ 
On leaving the oily ho wee extorted by -eon.^ ed^n. 
to the frontier of Laconia Annhaaon who had foUowed 
Xeraae M far at the Helleaponl, returned thenoe to Mar- 
donine, and on the way took Olynthiie, which he ham al 
over to the Chelci, liana ; Potidaea, however, he WM nnaUe 
to lake, in epito of the underetanding which he had mth 
«,me of the inh.biunto The Pemian fleet eoUevted ^ 
Samoa to protoot Ionia j the Greek (ioet, now only 100 
■trong, aaMratdod at fiml at Aeglna, under the command of 
King Lootycliiilci The Atlicniftn contingent Wd« commandj^ 
by Xanthippiia, an opponent of Th^iaistwleft, while the 
gVthonian ikrmv wis placed under the leadership of Anstidet 
Som^ lonidkiis; moat of them from Chio*, novr came ^ the 
Greek admirnla with the requMt thut the Groeks «ould Mt 
free tho Ghhuie and their other brethren in Asii. But the 
Grteks said tlmt the voyage tJi Samoa ivas like a journey to 
the Pilhire of Herculoi^* Timy did sail in an easterly diroc^ 
tion, Imt only as fur as Delo^ They were apparently afraid 
of the Persians ; fortunaUilj tlio Pershma in Samos were roally 

afmid of ths GrCfik^ ^ 

In the mcjmwliilo Mardonhm oponwl negotiations m Gr^mtOy 
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in order to facilitato hia Ifo {iiarwnilLciI varioitn orgies 

through a CaHor^, juiil, iyJim \r&a more aoundcii tha 

Atheniaiia through Aloxjind&r of Miuccdotif uiio wad knowi; ai: 
thoir guMt juid bduofiiotor, m to whether tlioj wero incKned 
to comfl to torma with the Per^inrii- Athona waa to bocomo 
an ally of Persia. Tiio S|inrta3iii heart! of thja attempt^ and 
oonnteractod it by aoiiiliug a apacinl embassy. Theretipon tho 
Athenians aolemnly declatot! that aa long as tlio aun held on 
itja old path, they would remain Inyal to the Greek caiuo and 
to the goda and horoo^ whose aaiioluarie^ the Parsiana had 
impiously bumt^ Tho Sp^irtaiia had ofTemh in case Athena 
wore oompcHod to Aght again, to take all the rion-eombntaiiLi 
under their protection; But the Athenians insisted that it 
would bo fjcttor for tho Sjiartnna to he ready for action with 
thoir army at the right tnement in Booetia. Anch es a matter 
of fact, they would hnvo sjjaml their alHea miieh auJToring 
if they hml put in a more punctmd appearnneo during the 
Peminii Want 

III the spring of 479 Afardonins marched in a Buutherly 
direction The Boeotians wanted to keep him in their 
ooimtry ; hut ho wished to tnko Athens a second time. The 
Athenians loft thoir city at tho mercy of tho Persians, and 
wsnt to Sftlamie no lu the preceding yoare. Ililardoniiu; sent 
a UellcspoDtinc^ by iiaina Murichidcs, to summon thorn to 
submit, and an Athenian, named L 3 Tidoa, advised that his 
pruposaJ should bo taken into cocsidcntioix But ho was 
stoncti the onmged popuLaoe, whUe tho Athonian womou 
foil upon his wife and children and stonod them also.^ When 
tho Atiicuiani retroatod to Salatnis they sent messcugers to 
Sparta, with a request, which was aupportod a!» by the 
Mogariona and PlaUeaiis, that tho S|tartan afm^' ohoiild li« 
dcsfiatchod at onoo against the Persians But tho Spartans 
flini tho rest of tho Feflo|ionnoHiafts wore engaginl in building 
the Wall acroos tho I-tthinUR, ami pntolT thoir answer from ouo 
day to another. The^' maintained that they could not start 
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o» nccounl ol the. FBtival of tho Hj»ii.thin I imI y tl>o 
ToMaie Cheilous, wIioM luthoriv WM Btait m hpar^ in- 
duttd them to pot <ui owi to oil tUi«>- ood W ilespotch o iKfcO 
inny umlcr t’oUMoiM, tho cousin imcl gusrdwn oi the jouog 

king Plciutwchos, .cn of Lcoitielso The aieort.-™ ,«cd their 
tunly datennination to iirodoco a dramitis eifect, Th y 
quiatly mode the Athenian envoya deliver their -vjuMt on» 
lore, and then replied that the army had idmdy reaaW tlm 
I,«„tier. The eoncealtuent of the atart, the pr^ihhty of 
mhicb i. a alriW"e P«»f oi the effieiency of the ^.er^ 
military organiaation, I»1 the .p«i.l 
Aniivoa 'vore nnnhlo to throw any olstaeloa in the my of the 

oopeditioo, and had to ho content with informing Marrlen.ua 
oi the aecemplfsbed facL Maidoniua dettroyod wimt ™ 
of Athena, laid rvaate Attica, made a Hank march to ifegara 
either to cut ofTadiviaion of the LaeoJaeoonrans or mote J 
to malto his aithdrawal appear leas like a relrrot, and tolly 
rolnmcf to Boeotia, which Momed to offer a ktter field for 
his cavalry. He pitehod his camp on the topus east o 
PlaUWMW wUlo the GreoU ondinpod opposite him m the 
neisHbourhood Erythnmi AU the ^ not Iwk 

iorwntd with coiifidoroo to the of the impending 

At « Lsnqnot givon in Tlioboa by Attuginua to the !^d^ 
Pcrsintii, Olio of thorn told an Or^homonimi sitting bo^do him 
tlmt ho foiited tbdit only n fow would JH>on be loft of aU tlio 
Porskini present end of the wbolo Pordeti anny in BocotiJt 
Horodotiis ilso Tolutoa bow hLindonlua bmi en opportunity of 
becoming ecquuinted with tho Gteok character. A thousjnd 
Phocian hoplites had joined the Foreian army under compul- 
aiotL hranlonius had diem auntfUiided by hie cavalry* as 
though ho intonded to slay theim But thoy showed no f^r. 
ihiid prepaml quietly fur battto* 'Fhoy thought that ihcir 
hereditary fooa, tlio Tliesaalwue* liad infitigatiKi it Mardomm 
ihercuiwn Buid that he only intended to give J^icmau oppur^ 
tunity of showing their intrepidity. The Ten Thoufland 
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«ft«rwanlfl luade a simil.U' imjircsaion on tTio PendaJH in 
Asia, 

Tiio fir«t engagement Was with tha Perafan cavaliy.^ TTieir 
leailoir MasiatiiiB fell in it, ^'hicb iiiiturally eaused grout tSi^ 
may itmong the PereioiiB. The Greek army noir changed ila 
position by moving more to the Tfoatward near tlio fountain 
of Gorgiipbitt, where it faced to ibo norlli-oaiL Ita diaptwi- 
tion wiia now m foUowa The iSportana were on the right 
wdng with lO.OfKJ hopbtefi, of whom SCKHO w^erc Spartintae, 
attended by 35,000 armed TIolotfl, then 1500 Tegentao, 
BOOO Coriiiibltma, 300 PotidtieanA, 600 Orehomenian Amt- 
dianit, 3000 Sicyoniane, 800 Epidatiriani, 1000 TroifcnianA, 
200 Loj^roataCj <00 Mycenaeans and Tirynthiana, 1000 Phlifi- 
siuna, 300 llennionean«, COO Eretriairt omi iStymii^ 400 
Chalcidiaiis, 500 AmbracietA, 800 LeucaAiiani and Anaeto- 
rians, 300 Paleaiia and Cephalteniaca, 500 Aeginetona, 3000 
Mognnani^ GOO PJatneanB^ imil lastly 8000 Atheiiuiifl, wJio 
femiKHl the left wing under AristidesL There were in ah 
38,700 hnplltea, besides GOj.500 light-armed tnoope, altogcrtber 
108,300 fighting men. Ikaides theae there were 1800 un¬ 
armed ThQapiiu>s. Tlie army of .Mardenitis ia estiiuated by 
Herodotus at 300,000 barhariana and 50,000 Hellenes The 
Persians were op^ioaite the Loeedaemonians and the Alheu- 
iMiB opposite the Greeks, aapeeJally the Ikieotiaua, Locn&na, 
ALihana, Thessalians and Phodana. 

The omens on both aidea were favonrablo for defensive 
tacticB, and not for attack. They deeidod to wait for better 
onoi. MaidoniuB meanwhile miule a raid ton'arda the passes 
ef the Citbacnin range, where he inteitepted a Greek convoy. 
Tlio armies lemaincd opposite one anoUier in tlua position for 
ten, days On tlia eleventh Afardunliw determined to give 
Ijiittlo againat the advice of ArUiWiia, liurJng Gie night 
Alexander of Alaceden, wdio acted a jmn on Uie Persian side 
aimilar to that of Thomiatoclea On that of the Greeka, in¬ 
formed the Athenians of what was going to hap^xn, and Uiey 
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lold the rest Tliorouport Pau^aniai ordered ihul iho Atheo- 
i!ii 5 » and SpartftHB should cbnngo in order that tho 

Greek, ^lio «'ere u<x,uaint««l mth the Persmt, o 

fighting aliould 1 m op|ioBite the Poraiaii^ ^rnidotnufi heaid 
of wlmt fioiog on and made the correapo^ing luovcmimt 
on hia Bido, wLeroupn Ffluaviiiaa rtjvorefld hia ongmal niovc- 
ment and Mtirdoniiifl did tho aame. Miirdoniiia » 

herald doUver n mocking chalkiigo to tho ftparttuii to fights 
hut no one answered. The Greel«, who sufTcTed fmm 
Bcarcity of water, the Pemians ha^-ing filled up tho spnng of 
Gargnphia, a^uu diatigod their position. They detemiincd 
to retire to n point railed ^Hhe idand," near the town of 
PlaUcn and the tnoimtoin psiwcai hut tho eentr^^ which con- 
BiBteil of the small contingents, eiocuted tho movement so 
hadly that it came much farther to tlie south went than had 
been intondod^ Pausanioa followed udth the xSfpnrtan*, but not 
eo'quitkly a. ho wished, heciuiso the Spnrtiate Amomphai-olni?, 
who woe eommajiding a diviffion, cojieidere^l it disgraceful to 
retreat before the enemy, nnd rofu^ for a long time to 
obey, but at last he moved with his men. The Athonuifle 
now wanted to join tho Spartans, in aeconlance «Tth the 
juatiflablB wish of Pausanias, in order to fill up the gap 
duced by the incorrect movement of tbo centre- They tned 
to find them, but not being able to do BO, remained in tho 
plain. At this point Mardoniu* diacovored tliat tho S|]iLrtaiia 
wero no longer in tlieir old i^Mition. and he marched after 
them to attack them. Paieyinks sent wonl to the AtheniauB 
to come to the rogcuo, but ho was obliged to join bnttlo beforo 
they could aitlvcL And m fact they were unable to com^ 
for they wore attacked about the same time by tho Hellenic 
Allies of tha Peraiaufl. Aa the sacrifieial omens were not favour¬ 
able at first, Uie SpaJtans were obliged to endure the gliowors 
of Pereian arrows for a time without defending tUcmsolvca, 
which they did with admirable calmncM. They then charged 
tbo Pereian#, who liad formed u light barricade by niaMing 
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tliflir Bhjfikla togethufT fintl tkiia ircrc iii tho uuforiujiata 
jKiidtion of peopte 'frho ai*B badly annotl thetnadlvc^ and. liava 
to wittiHland the mipetllOltfl Attack of n bmve, ACtiv^^ aaid 
well-inued enemy, Tha Per^^i;^rLli were defeated, and MoT' 
doniiu himself waw eloin. Sottio of tlio Parsians eacapo<] for 
the momeht to a vootlen enlronchment on higher gfound, 
iMtd others fled to Thebes, ArUiba«i« lied with a cotieider- 
nhle body direct to Phocie, and llienca retreated with all 
speed to Asia. In the meanirhile the Athoniniw were defeatr 
ingt hut not withoat dithciilty;, the Greek allies of tlio 
iVnsfjma The Corintluajiii, Megariinfl, and Phlioidona, who 
hacl gone too much to the sonth, as far aa tho l-Jeracutn at 
riataoo, wore unable to contribute towanla the victoryn ami 
were even foreed fartlior hack by dctachmentii of the enemy, 
Tho Greoke could not carry tho wooden entrenchment, in 
which many Persians had taken refuge, until the Athenians 
had finished their struggle and were reaiiy for fresh work. 
For it TTnfl a kind of Bicge^ and only th& AthenianB were at 
home in flinch mattoria,* Herodotus relates that of the 26'0,000 
Persians who took part in the battle, not flOtK) ramainoil 
oliyo, while of the GrcolcR who had contrihntod to the 
vietoiy only ftinotyHJUe S|iartjina, Biateen Tegeatae, and fifty- 
two Athenians fell. This estimate eTidently only includes 
hopUtca.^ Tho disproportion botwcon the lose of tlie victors 
and Urat of the vanquished ifl often enormous in antiquity. 
The pmetico was the same in tlioso days as in the Iliad ; 
no prisoners were made. But the military capacity of tho 
Greeks must have been overwhelming in comparison with 
that of tho PorsiansL Tho booty was very great. All the 
wealth which the Persia ns brought with them fell into the 
liands of the Gnjcko. Acconiing to the custom of Asiatic 
peoples, tlieir only object in waging war was booty, and their 
linhit was to live in splendour and luxury even in time of 
War, Tiio Greeks devotcrl a stillHhIe portion to the gods and 
to the general Pflusaiiios j the rest they divided among them- 
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sdvfA, sn fjir ns it wna not Jniiiduktitly iippru|>riaUjti foi 
pnvute OM- For th^ AcgEnotajia wcro uccub*! of liavlujf, 
liko good merclijuitis, wjcrotly piirqliaaccl n quantity of goH fit 
a low' price, as if it were copijor, from the Helots w'lio ’vroro 
colloctiiig Lho hooty." A goldflii tripod waa icnt ns a votivd 
olToring to Delphi, inoiintcU on A pillar fumod of tlirec 
hmKcn seriJdfits. Thin pillar, w'liich Conatniitino l>ronght 
(JonfitintinoplOj ia still there on tho At-mcidnn, nnd l>eaT9 to this 
iky tho Tiamoof the lloMoiiic comruimitics wliio presontod it to 
lho god, Pflusjmka had luid his own luime pkeed upon it ns 
its de 4 li< 3 itor, but the Spartniis roinovoil it'' In Pktiusn a 
groat fostivali Killed the Elouthoria, wn-s foondotl by PBu^itiiaa, 
and, na it (nqwaiia, in considorattoii of it ft aort of iiflutrality 
was eonceded to tho Plataeans, aiimlinr to that enjoyed by 
Olympia.Tho city of Thebes hold out nsuinat tho Greets 
for a long time, but aurrorLdened ttt InaL The ringleatlera 
gave thcmsolv'cs up and wore executed in Corinth, tho 
AttAgiiiita who hnd given tHio tjftuquet rIouo escaping, 

On tho some djiy on which Xerxes' army w'as dostroyod at 
rktaeu, Bcconiing to tho legend, which dciigbu in coincidenccai 
of this kind, lho ronininder of the fipkndid Persinn fleet wafl 
destroyed on tlio const of Asia Minor.^^ The Hellenifl fleet 
under T-ootychidos was, as wo know, at Del os, anti the Persiin 
fleet at Siunoa, and near them on Cape ^fycale was a Porskn 
army {>0,000 strong. The Crooks really had no wish, lo 
cjury the war farther. It Iws been justly conjectiirod that it 
was not tho interest of tho Athenians to attack the Persian 
fleet before Jlardoniits was defoftterfi, for its ilestniction would 
necessarily have mado the Spartaiis less anxious to folloiv' 
and attack Mardoiiius beyond the lathmu^ Iwcause without 
I he aid of the fleet ho weulil hardly jjrovo diuigerous to I he 
Pelojionneie, w hile the one aim and oUjoct of tho Atlifinian- 
vm that the constant threatening of their city by Manlouitis 
should ooaw. And in the fleet the votes of the Athenians 
naturally hiid great weight.'* But at thin junciuro nica 
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caiu^ from Samos witli a rH^uL'st for aiiL lAioiychiififa 
com^tlicd v]'tli thoLr request and Bailed eastwiimL I'cr' 

oiiuie no longer considered tboTiiacIvcs eofo in Snnio# Biid 
i^'iUidrcw to MycalOt ndicre tlioy ontrenclied themedvoa 
Blit iLo Greeks followed them there, carried tlio eotrench- 
ment^ defeated tbo onemy^ and horned their Bbijia. The 
AtheniivDH especially distiiigni«hcd theRisolvc* in this nctloiL 
The Saminirs attained their ohjecL They Trero juccived 
into the Greek allianicaj as ftko word Chios, Lesboa and Bomo 
smaller islnncia^^ Even cities on the Asiatic oontinent wore 
desirous of entering the Loagxt& But this did net take j>Iace. 
The majority of the Greeks did Dot widi to have any thing to 
do with them, conBidoring them to be tcM exposed to danger. 
The Sjjortans wore of opinion that the best mode nf safe^ 
guarding the national existence of the lenians of Aria Minor 
and the islondst was to remove them from their present 
homes and settle them in tlie cities of the Greeks who lia^l 
medised, in Thobos for instance* The lliebans would then 
have had to seek an abode elscwhor& liut this plan was 
opposed by Athens and was not put into eKociitien. The 
Athenians considered themwlvos the naCnral [trotectors of 
Lbeir Ionian kinsmen, and acted in this spirit; but in doing 
so they saved their bittorc&t foes, the Tliobaiia. Wo shoJ] 
shortly come across another Attempt of the S|iartans to 
punish the unpatriotic Greeks, which whs also frustrated by 
the Athoniana After this the £ipartans did not trouble their 
Jicods about these matters and became good friends of the 
Thebans; considcDrtions of prudence were j^raniount on both 
sides. 

The Greeks now tumcjd to tlic fiellcspont, whence the 
pelopoiiiicsians under Ijcotychules retumcil home, while the 
Albanians, with the lonians and HrilcsfunLines anti tiiHior 
the leadcmhip of Xanthipptis, continued tlic stnigglc against 
the Perrians and captured Sestos. With this incident 
Horodotiu brings his immortal work to a cloac.^^ 
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Tilt; principal (iTitliciriljf for tUu Vl^a^ 471>^ 8, 1113 

nmi SI, I Bcfl, florajKirc<l him nether PtcMiotH, 30413 nor 

PldtwuU ^ Ha AriatiJ^o aro of 

berrt^wea t^m Epliom who in hw Uim t? ^f 

to a coriJim c*tcol enil«llUljoil his narrative. Cf. Bauer, J^irb 1 
VU.* PliO Sunrl lOl aSO. PlulATcIl'fl Artatuli!* I 
IkIow in Chapter VIL Hlfl aceount H>f the l^ttla of PlatMa En of 
little value for (he hattlff iMf; it is only .>f importance for lU 
Bocothvn views nn.i lotal hi-tory* Pau*in ^ PVe*f wf"® '= 

ihTsuhjMt of tile il«Ucitory oircripg^. Tke ^ 

Ben«nt eotuTuii in Omfitantinople is Ifivcti hy Ro il m tbe 1- 
T7o. 70, ami Iho of th^ iutroduotion J- 

Fhhrioitui in the Jahrb. arcli Tu^t. I, 17S mbnkk ^FP- 

168. 1114) a.-««ira(* tMl the Grech army numlieml 35,000-40,000 
actual fiuhliuE men. tknt of IJanHniufl a IllUe more. Delbmcks 
^ra^ra™ partly ba««l on the «lem. of Eemdoto., an<i ntt: 
ibcrefo™ not concluHi.'e, which cannot he p^>vcd m d.nml here. 

1. For the BNfluulji of tho retreat of Xeraeii, cf, Buo. 2, lo-i t 

fur the wlipse of the snii, 2, 186. 

2, CL Bun £, IHO. TheiuEfitnctB* wft» thus piuhca on one eitio. 

aet to DiwL 11, S7, Itcomao he »□« believiid hy the Atheniana (o 
I,.™ l»..n liribea Sprl^ Ev.n if lh» i. "'"ij” 

said that a contiiind fjonceulratioii of the forow of Athena se^ 
jiudh M Tln'fuifttocliw prohahly recomraendcil, wea now tiinro lihrly 
to do Iianu to Athena, whow chief obiiscl waa the dcfeiit o 
^laidontiw, fur which purpose ehe wa* bound to send her beat men 
into the field on land. Thus Ariatidce wm now (be man of the 
Bituatiun. AVc have Been in the account of the ImtEe of Slycato that 
Athena (Kinld liave hod no iiitcreat whatever III dcitrci^ng the 
Persian n«t l«fore ililldoniui waa defeaiffL It duM not 

ntjcesaorily follow from ihia that Sparta bribed Theimatode* to 
make him send all the furoea of Atlicas to «a. 

3 Her S, 132- This could only have Iwcn the opinion ol 
jmme of liic people from inland. Tlio Greeks ^nemlly kni™ 
jicrfcctly well lluit Samo* waa md far ulT, flerodolui evnhntly 
saj-s it with a touch of irony. 

B For t}ifi*'battto of PUtaea {cml of ,Tctly or beginninfa^ of 
Aiumat, 47fl B,c. acc. to Bus. 3, i&7) I have followed Her, 0 
39-83: »« above, Cf. Boa. 2, 137-214. For the In^itice cf 
Vipwher, Erinnorungen iiud Eiudriicke nui Gricohcnla.tHl, p. &33 
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wrj. Tliu or wliich HcjnoJ. (0, 61) iqjfflitis aiuaot nov t» 

tnn?q<3. Tl ]0 rooil from Atliuna to Thobcis goes over the p&u TpiU 
tenfAKal or Jun^iiAjiL (Herod. 9, 33)^ now enllcd llio I’sm of 

tlyphlokoetro : *ee riaedetcr, Grieclicnh\n<4 Smi ed. p, 177, ilanj 
thiuk thi»t Herod. 0, Bt, 54, GQ i» too iieA*ero on the Lnccdue- 
nioniiitui ftiid llie other Greeks j it in. difficult to Ry v lmLlier, u 
Bub, », 203 itrHigin<», he really [Iocs mjiwtio^ to the Thehww in 
tL 40. Week Join oncleavourt to jiutify the getnEiBlaliip of Pao- 
saiiiju, u ilio doea DelLrtLek (p(, 100 seq.), who Lnj'is stresa on 
the dilTuntltiee of the HenMiotfan OMOunt, nnd ciplaina the riiovc' 
mcnla of both Eirroiee on the hoaia of coimt military priiieiplen- 
Ho DMumes {eep. at p. S(t6) that Jlmlonitti iind. PauMnia* ahowfl! 
great judgment in reiuiuning on the defeniivo. Bn t the follovring 
pciiiiU are vrorthy of note. The struggle luetwwn the Oreoki uid 
Peniani at Bihirathon, at Plalacii, and nflerwards under Alexander 
iho Orent, unw one of ihill^ diBciplinc^ and flU]>crior e^juipmcnt 
ogainat brute force under Iwd iMdoTiiJii p, o atniggle between civiliiccd 
people and lemi-bnrbariaRn, Tlie Pcrptaiia; vrore, oa Helhruch 
miiuly archen and cavalry ; tJte Oreekfl wore wdl-hanJlcd ttodioa 
of beavity-amicd infantry. Thiii quite accounia for what i* 
apparently iucli n poor result in the batGc of Plntiwa : the Perniima 
ndvrtnoe to within nhooting range, then hall and make n sliglii 
entrenchmeut, and then Irt tlicmiwlVBB bo atlorkod and cut down 
by the hoplites. The Persian cavalry ought at all events wiien 
this charge was made to have fallen ttpern the fpatLun rear, but 
they cOald not oven Jp llii^ Tlta PerBiOna wora in reality only 
dingiiroLia to n email body of troops, and tO LlioM wlto Were llitimL- 
ihtleil by a ehower of orrowa. But tbie won not kuoivii Until the 
experintent bad been tried, and for that vQry ceaimn it hi a great 
credit to the Grecka that they were not afraid of tlieir enemy^ who 
was [mmparativGly nnknown and reputed to be « formidable, but 
found ont his weak point and defeated him^—the Atheniana at 
MaraLhou hy n rapid attack, the fipartanB at PJataea by their cool* 
nens DU the defenjji'e, 

G. Where hod the Atlieniani learned thiit Stein, in h» note* 
to IlenHiuluB, cay*; ^+The Lacedocnioniaiui hod no fortrcsflcs, and 
ibefufaro were ignoreot of sicgo tactio.'" But tlio Other alliw ha*l 
fottnaikiB. The Atltcniann must hove acquired practice in these 
mattcni oh occofliona of whkh we know notliing. Tlio geupijis iif 
the power of Albciu u in fact too little known. The wars of 
emancipation havo thrown all preceding events into the slbvle. 

7* HettnL a, Jd. Acl lo Pint Ar. 10, ISflO Greeks fell [aoCv 
to Bus, 2, Sli, a *tatement emanating from Clideinus)^ 

ft. Aiipr-pof,' 11 I'OTipam IIAaTa^aff yia-p;v iii hi* 
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1884, b Uo liKuouuotR lljc LruLli 

of ttie cliiVT^joi tuTiug^^^ afliuBRt llic 

!>, For tha Totiiy; offeringi^, Bus. S, 210. 

10 BluL Ar. 2L At Ihe uf ilie PdoponiiMiim wm; 

llic uppcaleiJ to the eioi[HioDtil poaitEou gunrMit™! to 

llK'tu, Tbuc a, 71 , 73; 3, ee. But they pwbftlily 
llioir privile;?Jt The tv^mhh oF the Greek arror coiJd mtiku 
himtang promiMai, Imt not enter into interrmtiotuiJ obligation^ ^ In 
«,nite of Bliwlt (Uked. 1, 407) I tlo not belistc in thu tuwlnhona 
tcBiMscting the Hellenic Lentfue with a centra at Pbitaea, end now 
liti himnif ui no longer in fnvonr of it (0. 0. B, 213), In th® 
of victOTy encii n prepoaal uiftj' have been jtuhIc mcI curried by 
ftcclamntLonr but aBerfraTda no one tbo.H};ln anything mon> abont iL 
PIutiLixh, howcTcr, liaR collected everything that could cuntnbnte 
to Iho importance of his AmlidtJ and Ms own country Bc^liiu 

11. Tlao IwUle of llyculo wm prolKiMy n liula lalor Inaii thnl 
of Blataca, B«a. % 214. 

12. Cf. Kitzch, Rh. Mna. S7, 250 9M1. 1 Bst 3, 100, 

13. HerwL 0, 100. 

14. RerstL O, 114, Thnc. 1, 80* The capture of SeatM took 
pla« in the spring of 47fi ; cf. Bus. S, 331.—In concluding our 
aceonnt of ihu Ptriian wans we ehonld like to imint oot otme more 
that even if thu popular ocscxuintii, which Herc^o'tLUi givea, do not 
prove tlmt the Persiaon wem very mndi niore uumeroew lium the 
Greeks (I>olbriick Iww specially cmphasiKed ihia), yet the Ihct that 
Ibe PerHian force wirb a levy of tlie people and not trained naer- 
cciuuiea makes^ it prolwble that their numbere were very large. 
Potentates like lie Pcraijin kingw, if they do not employ liter* 
cctaarteSi (iro not only inclined hut IkhituI to iriiit in nnnihere. 
The qucalioii whether there was half a million or two million hoa 
bi ho decide^i oti grounds! of proljabilily. Tho Carthaginian army^ 
which nttneked iho Greeka of Sicily about the aamo tttue, had luitc 
a diETerent chnmcter to the Persutio!; it wflA on irmy of niercenariea, 
Wo find at tills jieriod and even later three kinds of annica: 
fl) thu nntloual raraiy in undisciplined untsaai (Poreia); (2) thn 
organised and well-ilrflled uJitioiinl army (Greece) ; (3) thejumyof 
]neieenaTie*i (at Corthag'-' and in Greece oa a s.upplcntcnt to the 
national army), But wlrat did Xcriea aceompliflli with hu 
iiLisoea f At Therniopylaf the ln-sil troojus (he Medn* and 
[fuifllnna, the firat in the eiiuiiieration nf llereih 7, 01, 02, wore 
K. lU bj llio front, and next la thcin tho Perafana and the ImmorlalB. 
All the other p£Dtaregi|qc! Lrilree were thus abaolutely superfinonsi, 
and Xerxos was on the brink of dealructiau. Tlic ihomaii^ wlio 
Joined him in Fnrope are nut even juenlicjncd- The ntilliona, 
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iJicrefutc, acotiiti|r1iji]ii-d nolhini;. Tlii^ resulU for hlalotioil pm^ 
poacfl aw Hi futkiWJL Ttc nuvaiea iT]4teh, ncconling Uh iWitl itJoii, 
XcTxcd look to Green did nothin};: from a tuiUtjkrjr point of wlw. 
The numboro aro unutiitfinctonlj authenticated and ituprobahlia in 
thomfclvtt. But the follovlng conndGnitioua pwveut u& from 
luakiiig 4iuch n Isnfpi deduction frumi tiie namhere ai Dtlhrilck tloei 
(p. 139 xyi-) Of the great of iHbn tieaiiiefl the Penienii 
ilardoniue only wLoined the greater port of the Medea, fiiocae, 
BaetrionA, and Indiana, and very few of the w<t (Herod, ts, 113}; 
ore WQ to ftBiunia thou that tliero inrere hardly any of thceo latter T 
Moreover, the fact that Xenw advanced aa far m ThennapyloB 
without nusiting witlk any reewtance provea that the army wai a 
very formidabta one. FiwiHy, the remarkB of Delbnick (pp. 139 
anil 1-15) Biti appliaahla to poopla who aw imbued with the prin- 
ciplai of exact scientific wnrfare, but not to a Xerxea whe^ aa 
OrEentalit generally do, not only a’inhed but waa compeUed In' 
attain hi» object by aheer weight of nnmltcjrti. The triticiim of 
datoIU, tut appUeil by Delbrtiidc (according to him the number of 
the Peraiana could not liave lietin getatr or they could not lia¥a 
accomplished tbo tuaTchcst which HeriidutUB lucribei to them), 
would reduM Datiuf* itiarth oguiEnt the Scythian* t« an expedition 
of abgnt 5000 men—for when they arrive at the inidge in the nipbl, 
of what UH conld it havn been to ihem^ if they wew io nuinrr'^ 
oniT Phuie details aw IcgeDdary^ tuid cannot be ured for tho 
criticiRin of other atatemente. The fact that the figure* of the 
Burgimdian amiy arc exfljy^emted is only odditioiial proof of what 
WB auiipcetijd hefow, vi*. that we muErt not [wy nllenlimi to the 
iTOOKlenl numbeW of the PcrHiana ; but the difference will always 
eotuiet in thin, tltnt U>o Pecalanj wew obliged to conw in hinfe 
moflsec, while the Burgrindiiuia could not do » 
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SICILY ANU THB CAHTIIAniyfAKS 

SiiiirLTANlBOUSLY or almfjst ^imnltanoou^ly wilh XcrAca' 
ntuvck on tlifl Groukfl in tho Enu^t^ cumo tliat of tho Curtha- 
^nfniis on tho Greeks nf Sicily, And in the \\cflt tho 
onishtiight of tho Oriontule waa repulsed with tho Bame sticccss 
as in the Eiwt In order to fully comprehend the event* 
which took pkco there we must go back a little fArther into 
the history of Sidly+ 

About the year 500 B.O. the iwoflt important cities of the 
island biul fallen into the hands of tyrants, vdlh the exception 
of the principal city, SynicuM. But Syraeuee w&a dotinod to 
undergo the some fatdr The fact that, nt a period when 
tynuits h.ul coasod to exiet Ui Gmeci^ tliero was lionily a free 
city in Sicily is a coiiseqnerico ol the peculiar character of the 
Sicilian cities, which on the one hand had a somewhat mixed 
popiJation — Greeks of varieil extraction and nativea — and on 
the other liand, in their capacity of young communities, could 
frame their conatitutions more in acwithuice wdth ccuisidera- 
tioaii of cxjMsIiency than tlio old Greek cities, which hod 
always to take ancient tcaditioD into occounU And sometimea 
the rtile of a ca|iablo despot would seem advantageous 
capecLaily on an island swarming with IwirUriaiiFL Since 505 
B,0. Cleandnis had nded in Gelaj np>ii Ida murder in +PS he 
was aucccedod by his brother Hippocrates, a prince of groat 
enterprise, who extended his dominion far to tho east and 
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north-cas^ bj CuIIIjjkiiIu, Na^aSt T^ontiiii, Atid 

oven ZLiuolot ths jniportArkt tity wldch comnieaiJod the gLmiCit 
Hoi'Ot however, he Appohitod a governnr, a cortasn Sejthffl^ 
who lifter tJic destmetirtn of Miletii* Invited thft louiana to 
to eoloJiiJe a point on the north court csdlcd Kah^ Art*. 
Some Snininiifl ami Jilileainn* uccepted tho Invitation, hut 
tiimtHi liteir mme againrt Scjfthcis, at the instigation of n 
craftier t^rrnnL Thi-i was AnoxiliiA, nilcr of Rheginin (ainco 
4^4), A iDa,n of Meg^cnian extraction, who ]w]ntod cnit to tho 
Samians that it w'ould bo rtill more advantageous for tlic:ra to 
occupy Zancio iUctL They made tbcmselvos luaatora of the 
city at a limo when Scythes was away. Bey thee appliod to 
Lis suzerain ilippocruteg, but the latter thought it lioLtcr to 
sell his too'distaiit posBossion to the Samians for liatti cosh, 
and throw Ms governor Scythes into pirisoD os a rewurd f^r hiji 
previous aerviccA Scythes osciped to Djirtus, Tho Somiarnu, 
howovec, were outwitted hy Anaxilas, who mivdo himself 
moator of Zanclc; tho city was henceforth calltnl JifoEaeno, anti 
afterw'ords Mesgano. In tho gelhsh life of that ngs the 
loan who hod some acniples left cl wap succtimbed to his more 
unscrupulous opponent. Amixilas mscii his strong position os 
tnaater of both rides of the sEraite for a beneficial purpose. 
Ho built a military port near ScyllacumT and would not allow 
tho Etfuscims to pass through tho etruita, which prevented 
them from tarrying on piracy to tho eouthward. 

Hippoemtes, who had boon successful in many things, did 
not succeed in tho undertaking which he looked to bring him 
the greatotst profit. Ha w^ished to take SyracuiiO- He actually 
defeated the Symeuauns on the river flelorus, but could not 
Lake tho city, owing to tho intorforonce of Corinth anil Corcyra, 
who were united on this occaaiom He obtained only the SjrTa- 
cuaan colony of CamaH rut. Ho was killed in 4 91 n-C-, in a war 
against tbe Sikclian Hybla, He was follow ed as ruler of Gtla 
by his best general, Gcloii, w-ho sueceeded in the gresat umb^r- 
taking wnlhout even resorting to force, IhKscnsions prevajiud 
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the nobles and tlio lon'or uLuacs in f^.VTiicaBO. llio 
former ..ere tx|iclle.l snd Jippealod to Geloh, ..ho mamigcd to 
.et the Syiuciimiis fco uko bftek the oohles, tbo 
Geomori, end himself with them. He tbu£ became tyrant of 
Syn^uBe in 485 Ji.c. 

He now made SynwuM the cft|rttat of a Jemgdom winch 
included, iKaodes Geia and Cnmarina. places north of Syrseuee 
such as Euboea and Megani, and thus extended over the 
south’osetem third of iho island* To make the cupitol popu* 
[ous he removed half of tho Geloana, all the Camannacana, 
and the nobles of Enhoea and Mogara to Syraciise j the lower 
clawoa of the laat-immod towns ho sold as slaves. It was thus 
tliat the mildest of the Greek tyrants, tho man w ho was «dle* 
a king, treated men and cities. Symeuse was enlarged and 
Gelon created a largo nrmy, which consisted partly of B[M3a« 
men (of whom many were jVjicatlianfi), and a cmiBidcniblo fleet. 
Both wore wwn destined to stand the island in good eUiwL 

But besides Anaiilim iHid Gelon there were two other 
tynmta on the ishvnd, tho one friendly and related by mnrmgo 
to ibnaiilas, the other U> Gelom TeriUus of LUmem was 
father indaw of tho tyrant of Bhcgiiim : Tberon, w'ho had 
Iwen tyrant of Aengas since 4S8. stood ill the samo roUtiom 
ship to Gotort. The enmity existing between Tenllns and 
Tlicron was the cause of a formidable conflict Tberon drove 
out tho tyrant of Hirnem, and Tcrilltw mid Anmritus, who felt 
they were not a iiiatnh for the rulers of Acragin and Synieuse, 

asksii the Corthagiiiiana for help. 

The west of the island was, as wo have seen, in Semitic 
hiinds. Motye, Paiionmw, and Solocia wo« ancient Phoe- 
nician oolonlca, Bnt in the sixth century the CarthaginiatiB 
had established a province there, on which the Flioeniciiin 
cities were dependent for protection. Towards tho end of 
ibo century Carthaginians, Phoenicians, and Eljmi ho4 fnis^ 
tratc«i tho attempt of Dorious, the mti of the SjuirLaii king, 
to found a kingdom in the district of Mount Eryx npon 
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Icmtoiy alicgcil to belong to the dcecciiflsititB of Homcrltlo. 
Donoiis lost IiIj; life. IJivjng boen tbua sucocsi^fal in tlic 
defence of their own+ the CurtJuiginifins wcrtj preparoj to ftct 
On the ofTeiieivo when a farDuruble opportunity oflonid. The 
opportntiiiy which preaentod iteelf at this mon] 9 nt was two- 
foki: the uppcuil of the tymuts, nnd the request of Xonos, 
which the PhoenicianSj TTho were subjects of the king, con¬ 
voy cd to the Cwthaginians^ to support the Persian attack 
Uptin Greece by a simtilitnneous attack upon Sicily.^ 

The Cartbngiti inns are said to have tnkon three years to 
ituiko their prcpoiTitioni^ alwnt as iong ns Xonrea had taken 
for his. TIio magnitude of the result corresponded to the 
time employedK Carthago iuvjulcd Sicily witii a force said 
to have amounted to 300,000 men, a mottcy multitude 
collected frota every shore of the wcsteiti M^itemuioaii, 
from Spain, Gaul, Lignrla, Sardinia, Coraioi, and Africa; the 
fleet wliich conveyed thorn consisted of &00 ships of war and 
over 3000 trensporta The cemmandcr-in-chicf n™ one of 
the two kings, Hnmilcar, son of Hanna Tlie troci|M landed 
at Panomius, and ndvanccfi on the ueighfiotirfng Ifimera, 
w'hich was defended l>j Therou, But Therou was not a 
nuitcli for the Carthaginians either in power or ability. He 
appealiKl to Gelon, who rendered timely aid with 150,000 foot 
and 5000 horsey and displayed remarkable gencrnlshiiiL After 
some minor eucceasos agidust the CorEhaginiaiie he was vic- 
toriotis in a great buttle, in which he destroyed the whole 
Carthaginian army 4w w'&ll os the fleot, which h 4 id been dran^n 
up on land King Hamilcar himself met his death by phmgingr 
os it was said, into the flames of the sacnfico' which had Hat 
been able to avert the wrath of tlie gods. A few of the troops 
took refuge in the Phoenicran province which bclongod to Car¬ 
tilage; of the fleetj twenty ships which hotl not been drawn up 
on land sailed to Africiq hut were deatnoyod by a storm, ond 
only a sirjglo Ijoat retumEsl to Carthage to report the catas¬ 
trophe. Pindar w'jis oertainlyrfght when he placed the victory of 
vou ti o 
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mili^orgunialion Ih*.. of patriotic cnttaclMti., for ti.orc 
weni msiny in G cion's »rmy. 

TIiTrciolu, too, «-orc oot quite tic ceme m the to 

,.,„ In the hiat the movotosnt contiiuiod even after the 

oi SclcMic and Platoon, nod the Percianc o'cro noon 
for«d fiirtiiur back than l«fore the Ionic revolt j moreover, no 
„„ eonolodtal. In the Wont the jn<- . 

rZ rontllt of o fomnd pence Xt t tL J 

ihc tymnl 1,0.1 rightly con.c to j;';” 

:: }„y n wer ln.un.nlty of oniy ^ 

X“:'lnCn“rc,hn^.^ 

o-hoonccinsd might Uo^ “ nhvvcn. 

Acrag.mth .0 citi«ns thtu, The b.dk of 

“i'“ 7 ‘. lit,, ctclon’n lame t™ 

A coin', prohchly 

■"'“'“tXrXrrrrctll^X'X'lmmm of the coin 
rz; Cot’.ro'^- ‘"H in Delphi won n l^mUnt . 

» a ■ J PliitjwsiL flTui the inBcrijrtion wnWen for it liy 
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ibo I'lcwry lie hiitl often aetetl as a 

ill Syracuse stronger ih.m lioforc. nt uau 
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ilnjapot; t:U$ lOpOOO n]Oli;&Tinn<Hj Vi'hoiu hafi tiUMio dtizfinB 
nf .SyroiCMiso, vrere nntiimlly a tbom in tho side of tJio old 
citizens^ who bmul Ijcen obliged to fwirt with landoii property 
and housoa, however, on ons ocoasioo ho appeared 

unarmod Anoaig tho artnod citizens and roiidered an AfecoiinC 
of hia actions to the people^ ho received an ovatfon, an<1 was 
colled king) not tymnt.^ He bad, like Leopold of Belgiuoi in 
the year 1H4S, aoved hie own pamtion by a prudeiit rtcogaition 
of the sovereignty of the peepla AtTable oni with o fmnk 
soldierly manner, Geloa had points of rescmblonce to his 
younger contemponury Cimon; and perhaps Miltladc^ who 
had also been a tyrant^ may have liad a eimilar character^ 
Gelon die*] in ITS. Hi% funeml gave tho ^Toeusan jiooplo 
another opportunity of showing their dovxtion to their able 
prince. 

Ho was succeeded by his younger brother llioron, who was 
able to enjoy the fruits of Gelon’s labour at greater leisure, 
and wbo made a name for himself by the bnlliancy of his 
court and by his patronage of tho pootio art The third 
brother. Polyaebte, ought really to have sharerl in tho govern- 
ntertt, but this could not be arranged, and he Hed to Tfaeron 
at Acragos, in conseciuence of which a riuanrel nearly broke 
out between Hioron and Therou. Hieron migh^ in case of 
war, have been able to count on tJie aid of the Himemeam^ 
who had revolte<J against Theron, But the two potentates 
made up their difTcrencos^ and each surrendered hin 
who Were obnoxious to tho otlier, ns despots generally do in 
such cases. 

Hierou^s love of display sbou'od itself iu his discontent 
with his position at SyrucuBe, which was only a secondary 
one as comparorl with that of Gelon. He aspired to tho 
honour of being founder of a state, and consequently a hero. 
Tht.f ho achieved in. a very oimple mannsr. He expelled the 
inhabitants of Catana, and gave their property and houses to 
10,000 new citizens, partly Sytacusaua and ponly Pdopon- 
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ntiaiiiufs wJio henceforth honotirod him a« n hero. Cftti»Ji.s 
wns now cohcd Aetna for a tinae, and Pindar hnA celchrateJ 
ill bonntihi] timguafje tho Aotnean Hioron, who introduced 
tho inetitudoiw of II>dlu5, ii. of the Dorians, into tho new 
city, TJie only tniop of this caprice of a rk^ijot ia to l>e found 
in coins Hieron, was certainly a suspicions tyrant, flitscfiptihle 
to flattery, but that there was something more in him than 
this is shown by his condiiet in Italy, Hero he dispiayetl his 
Ijowor in two |)Jacc8, at Locn and CytnCii and at Cyme he did 
really useful work for Greece. 

Locri, which Jiad always licen on mtinuite ternus with 
Syracuse, ho protected against Atiuxilas, the tyrant of Khegfiim 
Mid Zande (i77> Piudar has referred to this in the second 
OljTnpio ode. But for more noteworthy and imiJOrtant was 
tho protection ho extended to Cyme. 

The following events had taken place hero about the filth 
Olympiad (S24 Jttx) This advauccii post of Greek civitiitation 
in Italy was threatened by a huge coalition of iMrhairian^ 
w'ho livcfl more or less near tho city. Tyrrhenians, if. Kti-us- 
cans, Uniibriana and Daiinisns are mentioued by Dionysius of 
flalicamas^us as cuomies of tho Cymaeans. The jilioriginal 
Italians thus joined tha imuiigHknt Btmscana for the destruc¬ 
tion of Cyme. Their forces are said to have amounted to not 
lesa than 500,000 infantry and IS,000 cavalry, to which the 
C^TnaeaiiE, who binl to guard their city and man their fleets 
could not oppose more than 4500 feet and GOO horse.®' In 
spite of this the barhariana were defwited.* Aristodetuus, 
called- hfalacus, had specially diatiuguiiheri himself in this 
war; ho now became the head of the democratic j^arty of this 
arii 3 tocraticflJly-govem.t!<l statc.^ Twenty years after the battle 
there came an nppeal for help from the inhabitauta of A dels 
againat Anins, son of Porsena, Ariatodemua, of whom the 
uiatoemts wished to rid thomsclvoa on this occaaion, was 
despatched with 2000 men to the Latin coast He vnsfi, 
however, victorious, aud on hie return to Cymo tnade himself 
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iiuuter of the tyranny* Tflnr|U.iiiius Superbus, vhcn hiuiiBhod 
from Romo after losing Lho battle of Labe Rq^^Hua, toofc 
refuge Vf itli Inm. The J^oimah king rmwlo ArietcMlcmtm kb 
heir Accortling to the highly-coloiirod jKitty aeeoimtA of 
Dionysiua, Arietodemitn ruled very dcspotimlly. Ho was 
ovortiirowTi mnJ cruelly munlercd in a sudden nttaclc by the 
sons of the arbtocrab put to death by Lim, who bail been 
brought up in tho country, and had ukQD refuge in the tnoun- 
lainfl* This probnbiy Jinpponed about 485* Some ten yeani 
later we find Cyme Jiard profited by the Etnisoiua, It ii 
difficult to see our way clearly in nil these evente* but two 
aMutnptiona seem proUble, firstly, tliat the barbarkni, either 
Etruficana or Italians, oJwap aimed nt the posjieasion of Cyme; 
and aecondjyj that the period after tlio overthrow of AHato- 
deiuus, when tho artstecracy had been reinstated in Cyme, 
may have appeared to tho Etriiteaiw porticuloHy favouftblc 
for an attack, not only because Cymo tnw itMilf wenienot! by 
tho revolution, but hetause they probably thought thsiy eould 
cope with the aiutocrucy more easily ikau with a clever 
tyrant* So they proeted Cyme bard, and Cyme appealed to 
Hicroij for aid. Hieron came with a fleet and defeated tlie 
Etruscans at sea, off Cymo itself (474 ii,CL) Pindar ha* eelo- 
braterl this victeiy' also m the firet Pythian ode And Uiere 
is ftirthtr evidence of it in a bronre helmet found at Olympia 
and now preaervod in the British Miisetun, which Wte sent by 
Hieron to Olympia out of tlio Eimscan booty. The victory 
at Cyme caused ft considerable decrease of tho Etrtiaam power. 
Tho Etniacaus soon afterwards were compclJcd to conclude an 
unfaii-Durable tnico for forty years with the Rrmiona, whom 
they had harassed so much, and Greek commerce and Greek 
communitica had no further ocemdou to suffer at their liontk 
In consoqiieuce of his virtorj- Hieron built a fortress in Aenaria 
(ischtJi), which he ho^I evidently procured from the C'ymal^anll 
as a reward for hifi assistance. But earthquakes and eruption* 
aooii drove tlie Syracusans out of the island. 
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Hy hiH victory at. CiTu^j llioron complota) the work which 
Odon bcgciH at ITimom. The Gkvthasiiihum and 
lium were the ancient ononuts* of I ho reokfi in the \\ eat^we 
need only recall tho coao of the riiocnraiiw, who wors nnable 
to maintain their BOttlemont in llm (kjraican Alalia against tbcK 
two fooi The Carihaginieuis, in obwlienco to tho wnimarida 
of Xerxea^ hiirloU thomsclvoa against tho Greclw of Sidly i tho 
Ettwans mnJo rise of iho opportunity to make a de«.ent 
n,Ki,i thoGreekBof Italy. Colon and Hioron preserved tho 
western Crocks fmm tho fate which tho awtem Gtecka 
escaped throngh Milli.«lea» Lofjuidivs, and I'homiBtMlot Rut in 
oonformity w ith tho chamter of the western GrcekR, w ho were 
n mix<yl and motley mtihimde, the result was accomplishofl in 
the Wcitt by hmve ami clever tyrmta. whereas in the that it 
wasnehioved by pipiilar enthusiasm under paitnotic leadership. 

Before we mention Uie last and loss important intervention 
of Jlieron in Ibdiaii affidiw, w e must refer to what bwl hapiKnod 
meiiiwhile in Siicily. Tlio tymnt of I^fesaviift and RhegiUnij 
Anaxilas, died in 476 ita, and the frec<linan ^licythim actctl 
JI 3 regent for his Htna. This invtilvod no oomplicationa st first, 
„s was the caw on the death of Thefon to 47A TherOu was 
mieccedixl by his cnicl and incapable bod Thrasydacus^ who 
v as foolish enough U> l«giu a war with llioron. He wm 
coiiquereii The Aemgantinoa obtained their lilicity os did 
the Hiiuemearni j and Rimhir illmlea for this reasoii to Zeus 
Eluulheriw in an ode composeil in honour of a Hiniereoan 
victor (Olynipu Od. 12). Tlie emancipated cities subiuittcd to 
the peaceful influenco of Hieron, who oiorcisoil also a kind of 
protectorate over the territory of tho sons of hie fadierdn-law 
Annxiias. lihegiuin ie said to have Ikch liaid pressed in 47.^ 
|^y the fniiygiaiiB, who lu«l defeiitcd an army from Tarentum 
and llhegiuni—tha lopyg^fliis are even alleged to hiivo iJene- 
tmtod into lihogitim. This proves that tlio Greeks were still 
far from having a decided snpenority in these distriela Ei^t 
the lapygiaiia were not really dangurouR for the nmmeni, nm! 
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iho rcviJiT^ lisul no piiinianoni:> Hifliilts. Aftcirtrards Hititiii 
mducDcl liJa broth&rs-iii-Ijiw tfi rjfinand iui actocmt of hia 
lulminiatratioii fmin MicyiEiuii, Tlio bit tor ucijdttod lilro^ir 
moei iwitiafftctorily, ittid thoo retired to CJnjcto, wboro he? dieil 
nt Tego^ ill 4G7. In tho aamo joai' (or 4GGJ IJici'oii also din]. 
\V D aliiU] rskta auLk<ie[|itent]jr tho courso of ovonto in SjnwiiJo 
and Sicily aftor hia death.® 


NOTES 

Of contiinijKir&ry or nwarly conEompotaiy autlioritim Jar [bu 
eirVUta of ihkft Clhaptor, liCnidt'A eouiu ioHriptlam roubiiLtate^l by 
Bu»oU Hj giSj tliD Odfta of PinJu- refaxTiiijj to Sicilj anil dpJicftU!(J 
to ilieron (OL I, PyU,, i, 2, 3]^ to TIieMjj (Qh S. 3), to duumius 
(Norn. I, flh and Iffl Xtnacniieg (pyiL G, Ifthm. 2J are of importance^ 
OJid tlio Sdioliaglj^ whomi hutorfcnl informntjon coniea mwtiy Ckiiq 
T ii^tu. Huralotua him anmo Diuauiunal information^ and llicre ii 
a little in Tbucydidea in Ulc Introduction to Uoolt VI, (folioviniyr 
Antinebuj ^ Only fiugitionta nmniii uf tLiji Siciiiau historian^ and 
of tho works of hia Dountrymim PhiliaLiii and Tmiaetts ; Tiuianm w 
the Iffijia of s fin;at jajrt of DlodDtiu' nijli<?c* of Sicily (nook XI,) j but 
Diodonta made two also of EpliorusL Some iucMenta arc also given 
by PolyttEhui; very little tiuit it of use by Tro]jiia Pomptiiii in the 
of Jnatinaik Of modem wrilere cf, Holm^ Coach. Sin, im 
Alter I hum, 1, J71 soi].^ O. 11-1:1 tier, OeBcb. der Karthagurj I, 142 
iKil., Haaolt, Gf. O* 2, 213 acq. e«pct;ially 24 G Mq. ; Uio latter'i 
coUectioii of passages quoted and miiiinuLrici of tho varioui con* 
J<?clnrei of ruodorn writare mu imrtictdaj-ly instirtelLivc. AgitinM 
tho orgnmi nts of Bujolt 2, 2ft5 it may b« rvmmJtod that the 
aeoounta which are traccAblo to Tinuicua dcHri'c conjidemtion on 
anount of hid Sicilian estraclfotn Compiire al» Cdrtius, G. G, £°, 
3GI aeq,* where We may not* tlwt the art[aLs' Liucriptigni on SicUbm 
ooina mentiotusd at p. S63. hut really belontnug only to thu olid of 
the fiftb centnrj’, have been eiliauatively discciiHcd hv W'eil iu 
tbo Derbu Winkelmanns-priigramnL of ISS4. The nnrabcri of tlio 
Cnartli agin tan army aiu certainly oiaggemted. 

3. ^hoL Pind, Pytk 1, 140 fultowing Epk Fr. ligand Died. 

11 1 I and £0, ahMi following Epiquruji. The occurrence is bd natu ml 
Lliat lliere la no nwi to dunbt iu In tbe mme way the tic*1 
t-'&rtliaginian attack on Sicily in 40(3 at is cbrely conncclcil with tbe 
renew*! intervcELtlon of the PereianB in Greek oflairs which hml jiisl 
taken place at tliat time. We da not know what fottji tfaeadhoi^un 
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vt thE CarlliHfiiiiEanFi lo llic proj«l* f the 

it A commEud or e t^uc«t on Uift prt of U.o ^raioiw. TJic 

Etniicaiis, tU rtiiril in the were not conquered u J74. 

£. Tlio 1 OjOOO mareeimrip* were prebubly convenient 1> cluiln- 

bated iimong Ojo soverctijn people. ^ h'-h.. t ^ 

a. Unfortnnntclv the ivccqunl* of the clionwter of Milliflaai are 
very THguft T3ie inJividnuJ « by tbe etnerrd. 

preri^oareer by ilnrethon and Peto* U u remEtknblo 
LoftlolesK w'liicli ore often w inrtmctive, do not begin in 
of AthEM tin nbont 4li0 ac. To n MrtEm «icnL it wm not tiH 

then tliat ibe Greeks cpcci^ly tho o 

began to develop an ipprccintion of iiuJmdniil cliarMt^r 
T\^t^ hiul only in ibo c»e« of vanona yrenb. and 

pbilowpbtT* : ibo republican citfren wiw orieinally hardly intended 

oiiiw wMch Cnrtina, G. O. 2^ SC3, following 
Lcnke, aMisnu to Actua-InE«ui, but which really bolong to the 
of HiEren’a^.no; of Holni, Catom, Lub. 1@T3. pp. 42 mid 4-i aiai 

Ditmianj arc cartninly not Owana, 

who* home wa. in Oampani.. But ^ it not 

hitter al» took part in thfl war agiuiiiit Cjmu 1 pumyas^ or 

lldicarma^nA nAin^l^ Una* w are (7, S hiui probably 

token hii materials frem TjmaeiM. i Wnlii 

fl. Vet tbu already beUenired towtu of SueMula wid Nolo 

ceruiinly submitted to the barbariani nt this Uma 

7, Dion, HaL 7. 4 %ov .rp«rT.iriJV. Dio C qilolejl rn ^ 
7 15 caUa the firet Homan tribimaior the people T/^nmv of 
p^plc It is nid impcMbla iboL the institution* of Cyme biid 
S^aOB on thMO of^niE* where at that time l^t^J of o 
^po^rinp they were intrrt! ncinjj a co lege of 
e^l^nid, not without reason, n sj«ciid dr^of a 
Biia 3, 2T5, and for the cbrenolcty b«id^ bchwtglor, IL 2, 

1&3 nod 350 «*i, Ilolinrfel, Hbm- ChronoL ppi 14£», ISO — 
i?ie i:?uirod Cyme'^h ptl« prel»bly in 

Arieifl in 604, When Atistodemns ww w^o* 

reign Homan ambaWort came to C>Tn« (Tb Hal. 
r.u^tlr about Um yeare 401 or 402, Accoiding to D, ® 

(in re the children of the uiurdeTOl meo) Ansto^iemus rciguwla^nt 
^0 ycara es frjiiie of these youths were over 20 old. The 

B 0 «..,l»t BKI-idOMH. cr. iJM &tiw. i. « “f 

!*!.« i. - 1.H.I d.«™Ln.l.... «f ‘•■'I™*"" "f 

%ou of the Greeks, so we sludl ftnd lh thi- inb 
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miiitan* whmv jw#. a limiliir dct^ninnAticin of ihe posidou of tie 
AtlifiiLUn Stmtcgin Only tins Rcmann Always adoptet] marc prccue 
dcnnitimu for nil their conalitutiMiiaf idraii tlutn Lhc QrCcks, 

S, I once more draw cUcnliioii to Uifa lUk^KirtOnt cantri^t; Jii 

tie £iut Jt tiaLiotuil jinny cacmuiLcm] a n/iLiuliElJ iittiiy ; in tlic 

Wcet lyraiite with memoiLrieti Eneountervd merronarica. In ILd 
'W citt llic lio«tilo arm ie» were In lhc mniu ainij'larly PtipiniELtl; in 
the Eul tlie Oa-cls were far superior to the PtmuiiLi in oquipmtnl, 
dticipUne, and cnthu»Uvji for their caum Heuce in my cpmlon 
Xerxea wsa bound by the natnro of the ca#e to carry out hi* innurion 
with vast mEiaacc of men. 
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SPARTA AND ATflRNS AFriiJC 479 Jkit 

TiiKlR victorioRs in the Enst nn^l in the Wont gave 

tlio Greeks half a centiirj of cornprative roposa, In wbieh 
they ware able to dovoto tliair cnorgiCA to the works of 
anfl attain in them a height which in iini<)no in hi#tfir}'. And 
this btimt of mental activity atill continued whan other great 
oonnicta, on this occasion civil wjir, broke onL Wa shall ilcflaiibio 
the great intallcctuo] achievements of the Greeks in the fifth 
ccnLuiy ILC, in three ee|)iarfite diviftiemej whicli correspond to 
tho three periods of the jwlitical history of flreoeo at this 
time. For just as in politics the personality of Gimoit at firs[T 
and afterwards in a more marktsl degree that of rericlos^ gave 
the ago its distinctive tone, w'hereaa towards the close of the 
century the tlifferencos between men nnd prttes became more 
and more aliarply defined, so wo may^ from an intalJoctual 
point of view, call the first period that of Aeschylus, the 
second that of Sophocles and Phidias, <ind the third that of 
Foripides, AristophanMij and Socrates The dcflcription of 
these great achievements of the intellect will ho interrupted 
by the narrative of political events. 

Of the patriotic states of Greece, Athena hml siifTcred most 
heavily* The city liml been hid waste and the temples bnmt 
Everything had to be tebtulL And here aroso a great ilffli- 
ciilty, which came upon the Athenians pomewhat iincjf' 
poctedly. They wiahed to build new and more oxtensive 
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w/ilte. Hut tbc SiJArisine were of opinion that it w'OLilii !« 
letter for rwJ dtjr outaiJo the PclojMiunose to [JOwfliSS wall*, 
acms to pi-ovont lua enemy esUhlifihing himaolf wit bill iht>iii 
da tha I^orffliuin huti Jona in Thehca, It woiibl thurefiirto l'>u 
udvisihlo, thej’' orgod,, not to btiild Jmy new fortificdticma, nini 
oven to pull down thoao alrondy in eiiatenc*. At sJl oi'wita 
Athena hjwl Ixjtter remain unfortified.^ Such wa» tlio 
patriotic pniUsuL The aeLfiab tuality wm that tho SpartjmB 
uiebed to keep their jrllica more under their own control. 
The Athonunia wero nnturally avenm to complying with their 
mpiesL It id dilBcidt to umleosiAiid the pruacJitBtion of a 
demand of thie kind to a free etatOt hut it shows that Spfirta 
regartled Athena oa a member of her league. The qiicetion 
could ouly be, what form the rofusoJ ahouhl toko, Themi’ 
stocles odviaoil a reply ^ effect that they would 
gelid u special emliiLfiBiy to SjHirtat The SpartJuiH were 
gatialieii with this. Thomietocles then ofTercti to conduct the 
emboasy himself, Imt bagged that ha might bo sent on firat 
alone, and that in tbe meanwhile the conitnictiou of the wall, 
for which nil preparation hiwi been modOf idioiild bo pushed on 
by every mcsinw ill their powert isuth tlie aid of oven women 
nnd cbildran, so ae at all avanta to make it cai»ble of 
rcBistiug an attack in as short a time as possilile. On bis 
arrivid at Sportii,. he deiiiod that the wall was being builti and 
invited tlio Si»irt 4 ifia to send ambasaadora to Atboius them- 
fifllvos it they oislivd to ha convinced of iho truth of bis 
Oiiatrlioc, This was accordingly done, and thus the Alhenuins 
bad, aa be toot care to inform tliem, hofttagea for tho safety of 
himself and hi* col leagues, Abroiiichuji and Artslidea, who had 
arrived in the meantime. On bc^iring from the latwr that 
the Will had renebod a aiifBcicnt height, he told tho Spartans 
tho truth; and they were wise enough, as they had been 
dupmi, not to allow their annoyance, but to say that they ha<I 
Hidy wished to give a piece of o-lvico. 

It is very doubtful whether the trick wj cleverly carried wt 
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by Thomistoclei, in whicb ovon tho upright hud 4 

hand, wa^ rcalEjr necessary- It injurcii ita author'^ iufluEjneo 
with tho Siiiirtans con 3 yJcnib!y% aTid, w-Iiat w'ns wuraa, dis¬ 
turbed tbo good njiationa whi'cli existed botw'eon tho two 
itlitcs. 

Tho wjii! of Tbcmistoclos embraced n wider circmufcrence 
than tlio old onoj it crooood the summit of the rocky heights 
to the south-west of the Acropolis (tho observatory, the so- 
coiled Ibiyx and tho Museum), then to the north-west it 
iiieludcd the still visible Dipylon gate, and, approaching tho 
nififlus and receding from it ngniu^ ouclosod tho citadel in a 
fairly wide circuit, Thucydides says that tho gravestones 
and other stiU earlier momimonts worked into the w'lll 
showed the haste with which it Lad Lcen coustnieted, and hi* 
statement hacs been proved to be correct near tho l>i pylon 
gate. Nothing w'as done at this time for the fojiJfieatLoii of 
the Acropolis. On iho other hand^ the work licgiin in the 
Piraeus was continued. TEiomistoclos had pointed out to the 
AUionians tho necessity for this wall, and commenced the 
works ^ hs lived to see ila completion. It ia true thjit the 
wall round tho Piraeus only roached half the height intended ; 
but it was of comiderable thickness ynrds), and more¬ 

over the height waa suJbciont for practiiyJ purposes. 

Tho Spartans were at first inchnod to continue! tho war 
against the Persians. They aont Pausanias on an expedition, 
and tho oecoimts that we have of it^—they are only of a fnig- 
mentary nature— show that he accomplished a great dent. 
With the aid of Pelojjoniiesian, Athenian^ and other shipa, ho 
conquonxl the greater part of Cyprufi^ a fact of ccmeidortiblo 
nujiortancev if wo remember tho (Jose relations existing 
between this island, which lay in the remotest comer of the 
M«litciTaiioin+ and Syna and Cilicia, and cun8iider what a 
go«l point of Vantage it was for watching and attacking the 
ciMsts of the two latter conn tries. He then procemled north- 
wartl and took Byzantium, wHicIi was of even greater iiinwrt- 
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jincs to the iireiiku thiiTi €ypnia. mi Ihin iHniiit thi't 

cbimctcr Cif the ninn umlerwent a duuigo. Ho ruled m 
dee^l>oticflJly in GyEaiiliiiiu tiint the nllioit vrerc i'str.utgoJ froin 
liim an^l from Spartn, and beaou|,^ht the AthsiimiiB tu Liko 
over the command aj^inat Peraio.^ Of course thpre were no 
PeloponnesianB among tliOHO oUica; Lhof might complaiJi 
aboiit S[ULrtji, but would never wieh to have Atlieiia u a 
leader. But PaiiFinnias had. at that time aIrcMuly miulti 
trcivcheit>\lR overturem to PerEia. He set free some relntiveB of 
the king who had been taken ]>rfaonem at ByEantiiini^ nnd 
commenced ii coirfiepondcnoe witb Xerxea by mcaiu of a ton- 
hdant^ the Kretiiau Gung^'ltiB, in which ho olTered to make 
Greece Bubject to him, and asked for the hand of one of his 
diuighten; in niarnage as a reward. Xerxes Bent a frieiuily 
reply, and appointed Artaliaeiia, the satrap of l>aseynun], to 
negotiate with him. Pansanios even adopted Oriental dresii, 
and on his jouniej' through Thrace was escoited by Median 
and b^'ptian bodyguardK. The complaints of his comliict 
which reached Sparta at last induced the Ephors to mzall him, 
nnd he obeyed. He was impeached for treaeotii, hut nut found 
guilty. But he was not sent as Spartan reprcaeiitativo to ihc 
Hellespont again, a certain Dorcis being de^jiatched in hid 
place. Tlie allies, however, refused to obey Dorcis, The 
vosidt was that Sparta nithilrew from Asiatic affaira, Xo 
more Sp-crUms were sent thither, and naturally Uio tost of the 
ro]oj>omi/cse held aloof. But Pausaniss prooeidod to'the Hnst 
on his own account, He come to Byzantium on board a ship 
from Hetmiemo, and inistiLlled himself there sb tyrant. But 
the Athenians could not tolenvto this. They no longer luid 
to respect him iw the rcprcHontative of Sjiarta, nnd foil that 
they were themselves maateiB ol those regionsL They accord¬ 
ingly drove hini out of ihis important place, which hu had 
proliably held for seven yciin*,* He then settled ai Coloiiao 
in tbo Troad, whence ho continued his negotiatiotu with 
iho rci^ians. Therenpon tho Ephont ordered him to return 
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home, or he would he Lrcateil as en cnomyi ninl ho obej'ol, 
hojiiisg to diHarni hid opponents lijr briber Ho wm throTTn 
into prison at Spartii, but iho court JismiiiaGd the cliiirgea 
against him, and he was aceordinglir sot free, and continucfl to 
live in bis iintlvo country, Tiio Spartinji came to the conclu- 
aion that ho cheiiehcd a of inciting the Helot* to 

oDvolt, and this may have boon true. But there was no 
doanite ovidopco on which they could take action ngjdnat him. 
I'bia was supplied by the information of a man from Argilu^ 
who hml been sent by Pamanias as a messenger to ArUibnaus, 
hut had not delivered his mesaagu Ijoeause ho was told iJmt 
none of the provioua messengers had returned. Ho wat 
struck with the fac^i opened the letter, and rcml in it a 
request to Artabastis to have him killed. This letter he 
handed over to the Epbora, But even with this proof they 
were unwilling to proceed a^unst the victor of Plataein They 
ivantcd to have a confession of his guilt from his own mouthy 
and therefore set a trap for him. The Argilian was made 
to assume the clmracter of a suppliant and Uike refuge in 
the saTictUfliy on Mount Taonamm, and then send wonl lo 
Pausmias to visit him there. At this intorYtew ho repPMchcd 
Pa ^]B an uut with his cotiduct, and the EphorOr who wore in 
hiding close by, hcanl the king admit the truth of the charge. 
They coukl now precoed against him. The kpliors wishetl tti 
arrest him in Sparta, but, fts they advanced to scire him, he 
perceived their intention and fled to the eanctnaiy of Aiheno 
Chalcioicttt. fdere he was biviolablo. But they walled np 
the exits, removed the roof, and left him to die of slarvatioti 
(probably in the summer of 46 S).^ The corpM was buried 
in the neighbourhood of tbo Caiadan, the cavern inU? which 
criminals were thrown. They had carried bim out of the 
sanctuary' jiist Itcfore his floath, bnt nevertheless violence had 
been used, and so Spart.a woa obliged to dedicate two statues 
of him to Atheno Chalcicicus. 

The accoujils which hovo come down from antiquity leave 
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iiQ rlDiibt of thi3 giiilt of 11 in ivholo bullAvioEir, 

morooTer, showa tliat Lo unckrtook tlim^ whidi ho viviA not in 
a pontioD to carry quL Ho was ton (roniioitoij in jiroAjJcrity, 
and wanting in finiLlonco when uiidor anapicion. Fur if ho 
maintain otl n treachorona corfoapondence wiih ^rtahainus it 
was foolish of him to refer to the fate of tho moaaongeru in 
ono and tho eamo lottor, WLotkor hp was a good genonJ or 
not^ wo cannot say; at Fktaoa ho only distinguished himaolf 
hy hia defonsivo tactica, tJio conduct of tho battio was not fii 
his hands. His death w'as no loss wliatprer oithpr to Sparta 
or to Grpocn® 

Dm hia hdl involved that of a groat man. The S^Eartana 
wlaljpil to maho political capital out of this diaagrpcable 
incident. If diagracp attached to thom^ othora should incur it 
too, and injury into tho Ijargain. They sent to Athens and 
ncciuod Theniiatodoa of liaving boon an acooniplico in tho 
tronchoroua intrigtiea of Fausanias. 

Tho dose of tho Foraian ware bad loft Thomistocloa a groat 
man, iMlth in Athens and throughout tTreeco. Fut after them 
hs accompl idled nothing hut the completion of tho fortified' 
tJons of Athene and of the Fimons. Ho was not aJlowod to do 
moro. After a time ho was banished by oetrad-sm, it is net 
known Cixactly in what year* probably in 471 kC. Tims long 
years elapitid in which his active mind must have bean 
i>ocupied with many matters of importance, without being 
able to mrocuto any of them. But his own projects and the 
]>olicy of his politicnl opponents who obetructcEl him are dike 
unknown to us. The comments of later nhtiquity pu the 
party poUtica of Athens in those days are to a great ox tent un- 
wiirranted, aixi the construction placed on them in modeni 
times improhahia Later tradition mentione CEmon and 
Amladoa fls rivnls of Thomistodo^* and defines his [loliticiJ 
tendency as au extravagant encouragement of demoemey, 
which .^stidcs is supposed to have n^isted. But no factij 
are advanced in proof of the laat ajssertionj; on the contrary, it 
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is !i fftct ibiit Ariatiiloa gave tlia finishing touches to ^leinocreiBy 
m Attona. Httitc the only argunitmt In nippoft of tliis trails 
tion would Iw the wulcly holil opinion tliat» siAtcBni&a who 
increoacs the maritime power of n country protnotoa domo- 
cintic tendanciftH more tlian one who ittacho# greater iciportr 
iwiw to htjr military ijowor, the contraat, in fact, between 
boplites ami sailors, which waft used even in antiquity to 
charocterize the rival asinretionfl of Arifiddcs and Themv 
aloclett* But as a matter of fact^ increnae of maritime power 
and democracy arc two things which have nothing to do mtli 
each other. The prepondemneo of naval imwcr in Englmid 
did not exercise the slightest intlLicnceu|ion the strengthoniiig 
of ilomocracy in tfiat country, w hile democratic North Amenca 
niainLainR no licet of any imporUinc& As a rule, Bnilors are 
not keen politicians. AVe should therefore first liave to prove 
that ThemiifUjclttB, in iiiming the attention of the Athenians to 
naval mattery intended at the same time to give the sailor* 
greater iKiUtiad privilcgi^ than they previously pnioyod, before 
we could interprtt the favour lie showed to the navy as a 
strengthening of tho democracy. But there is no trace of 

anything of the kiml^ . 

Tho reason* given by the ancients for the exile of uliomi- 
sloclea arc of quite a general ebametarj he is ncciisetl of 
ambition and insolenca* And as a matter of fact the 0111181! 
of his banishment must he looked for in conduct which 
his enemies could choraetcrire in this manner rather than m 
tho pursuit of a definite political aim differing from that of 
the other popular Isadcrs. 

Themtstodes was a man who oapired to nilo and who know 
how to command j he lio-l liis own welkfoundeil opinions as 
to what confitituted a sound iiolicy for Athens, especially ft 
foreign policy, hut ho hml not really any party l«hind him to 
which he could look for jxirmanent snpport, This was duo 
l>ftrtly to cireuroatanois and partly to his own character—to 
circumstances for the following reason. Since the Peisistca* 
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tiika hii^I unit clJ cOiidervntiVD [tartj al tho 

nobiiity hud loel ite importancD liter the death of Isagom, 
there were onlj? tvo pirtiei, whieh. were lerl bj iwo powerful 
families In tho middle of the dxtb eentuiy in Athens tliere 
had been Diacrii under Peisiitratns, Pe^liaei under Alikiiuiei 
and Lyeur^giie, and Parali luidef Megnclee. After ISO there 
were only two partxei^ left, the Podkei under C'iuion, tho lOn 
of another Miltiadee^ and the Pandi under Aristidesv the 
friend of tho ^fegoelid ddalhenee^ and Xanlhippm^ the nephew 
of Cleisthenes by maniago with Aguriete. The two rcmiun' 
ing partiea had nilvaneed a little more towattla the {iemocney. 
Cimon^s party was, like that of in the eijEth century, 

the more amtocratic of the two; that of the Alcmaeonidae^ 
now represented by Aristides an<l Xnnthippus^ hod already 
mado ita evolution from the centre to the loft, in the case of 
Cleietfaenea." '\\1iat was left for Themiitocles if he wished to 
take a line of his own in domestic policy Y 'IVas be to continue 
the democratic tendencies^ of which Peudsttattis had originally 
been the exponent f Bnt In the Ant plooot the Alctuneonidiie 
liad ^ready inscribed them on their banner; Bccondlyt tho 
|jarty of Pelsistratua was disorj^lzed; and thirdly, Tlieini- 
itocles was, ns far as we know, not connected cither by descent 
or fHondaliip with any ruling family; ho hacl therefore no 
party poUcy to adopt nor party influence on wliicli ho could 
rely. Although a Lycomidt^® he was a nomj hanOf and very 
selbwillcd into tho bar^iiL A man who aspires to rule and 
bos no [loitty at his disposal by right of birth la in a bail way, 
especially if he is ijogmatic and not always particular iu bis 
choice of meani, But this was tho cue with Themistoclcs. 
His supenonty made him enemies nmong the men who led 
tho bulk of tho party by moans of thoir family coanoctiona, 
fuid his freedom from smiplas discredited him witli clever 
frtoplc, Aristides^ on tho other liand, wm just the man 
to adorn a party, an upright and hnneat man—as fur na 
n politician could be — who supported the Alcmaceuidae^ 
vot^ It It 
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abided own ixii^iuility as Ntila an poaGibls^ and obtained 
tbo of being nn anetocrat merely by not currying 

favour Tvitb the x>^ople. Questions rekdng to Lhe power of 
AtheiiH had a speciol attraction for ThomutocleS]^ and no one 
was so weti v'ersed ui the foreign relatione of the city. But 
he had a fondneea for crooked paths. The two misaione of 
SidnnuSt the first of which ts true beyond a shadow of donbt^ 
and the method by wb'di he frustrated the opposition of the 
Spartans to the building of the wall prove this clearly. It is 
oven jtBserted that ha once conceived a plan for the destruction 
of n Hellenic, i.e a Spartan fleet, at a time when Athens wna 
at peace with Sparta. It is highly probable that ho sonio- 
time* ehowed a want of stmightforwirdiiesa alsn in lioms 
aOairs: and in hie dealings with hit fellow-citi^ua^ which 
to a certnin extent at least, have estranged tho general 
sympathy from a man whose indncnee depended solely on his 
persona] capacity. Ho was acensed of being very fond of 
money, and ho certainly lived like a man a-ho spends a great 
deal. Hie peculiar relations with the Pereiane as early as 4 SO, 
of a hind which shO'iiId not be found in republice^ wera not 
such as to commend him to ali his fellow^itizcns; giving his 
rlanghtcrs the names of Sybaris and Italia was a (.ride in itself, 
but this too might be made a liaiidle against himJ* In shorl:>, 
the brilliant man, who was superior to many prejudices, easily 
became iinpopuIaTi, and then it was not diflieult to overthrow 
him, GspecinUy as he had no party at his back in Athens, and 
was detested by the Spartans. He was not employed as 
general after the year 4 SO, Ami no doubt this was not merely 
because in less critical times others aspired to the honour and 
advantage connectod with the chief command against the 
Pemians; probably people did not feel certain that he would 
US9 his relations with Persia solely for tho advantage of 
Athens. It is tliercforo not vory atirpriaing that he was 
iKmiaheil when he incuireil the displeasure of the two great 
]inrtios; hut it ia neither proved nor probable that ho was a 
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trutor like Pauoiuiuifl^ After fits oxilo from Athens Themi- 
fltocles rcsjded priiicipjiUy in Argo^ the centra of hoetility 
against Sparta, bftt ho fiJ«0 visited other places in the 
Poloponnese. Tho Sfiartans thou sent qd.tdjb to Athena to 
accuse him of having piirtidpatod in tho treacJiocy of Fausimiaa 
ant] to demand that he should be punishetL The Athenhuis, 
aeliog on an fljanpteiui introduced by Leobotos, son of 
Alcmaeon,^* decided to send for Thtmistodfis, and despatched 
some Athenians with the Spartan envoys to hnd him and 
bring him to Atbens. Themistoclee thought it prudent to 
keep out of tho way^ and fled to Corejra, which was under 
obligations to him. But the Corcyteaus did not venture to 
protect him og&inst the Spartans, and ho therefore went to tho 
mainland of Epirus, whoro ho begged proioction of Admstus; 
king of the MolossiiinB. Themiatocios hod once opposed his 
intoreste, hut ho eouiited on the gonorosity of the Friiioa, who 
did not give him up^ hut sent him by land to Pydna to King 
Alexander, who put him on booed m ship bound for Asia. At 
Noioa he mu iit great dongOTi An Athenian fleet was there 
besieging Naxoi In consequence of a storm his ship was 
obliged to lay to there; if it wernt near the fleets na it would 
naturally have done, ho would be discovered. Themialoelfli 
made himself known to the captain, who kept his vessel at a 
distance from the fleet He was tbna saved and came to 
Ephesus and thence to Susn, just as ArtarerxeB hod ascended 
the throna” Ho asked the king to rocflivo him after a year 
had Dlapsed, by which time he would have acquired the 
Poraian language, and reminded him of the Bervices he bad 
oneo rondcrod to Xerxes. Artoxerxee allowed him the time 
asked for. Ho mattoged to got into great fardiir with tha 
king, and hold out hopes to him of making Greece a province 
of Persia. It was Lhp custom in Persia to welcome foreign 
rcncgvles of importance, and Thera istocles waa of great im¬ 
portance. He recelve«i the revenues of three citica for his 
maintenance: Lampsocua for wino^ My us Jar provisions (meat), 
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iiEd Mognosia on ttio Mnoandor for brootit ci^nr] as a roeidcnce. 
The broa.d mnountad to 40 toJonts b. year. Hi$ name on the 
coins of the caty proves that ho really mlod els tyrant in 
Magnesia^** 

Tliene ^cre different voreioiis of lil« doatK oven In Uio timo 
of Thueydidea, Some said that he died of on illness^ othein 
that lie committod snicido Lochubo he could uot or iroidd not 
ftildl Ilia proEoiso U> rnoko Gniooo snbjoet to tbe king ; the 
story Woe that he drank the blood ol ft bull for this purpose, 
Tbe 3 'ear of his death is not given; it le supposed to ho 4hS 
ikCL Uis statue was erected in the marketplace at Magnesia; 
liis l)ones are said to have been brought by bis relstives to 
Attica and there buriwl in bis native soiL 

Thomifltoclea was one of Greece'* greatest men* He did 
good service to his country, and, os for Os we know, never 
injured it Ho had not an attractive personality, but then 
groat statesmen seldom hava Ho bad grave defects of 
character, for which Jio had to pay dearly In the long run. 
The ease of a despot of Magnesia could not mean happinese 
to a man like Themistoclea, and if it is true that he lived in con^ 
stant expectation of a summon* to make Greece a dependency 
of Peraift, he could liavo Imd no peace of mind, and must have 
boon worse off than Napoleon at St. Hdona.^'^ 

The Athenian state meanwhile continue<r1 to develop rigor¬ 
ously under the leadership of the repressentativea of the two 
great parties, Cimon and Aristides, who managed public 
alTairft in agreemcDt with one another. At first the elder of 
the two, Aristides, took the lead both at home and abroad. 
He gave bis name to the completion of the demoemtie con¬ 
stitution by canydng the law which made all Athenians, even 
those of the fourth property class, eligible to tho archonahip,^' 

It has becu conjectured that seleetien by lot was introduced 
fer the orchonship on this occasion, according to Dunekor, aq a 
compensation to the aristocracy for the democnitic extensiun 
of the franchise. But o* early os the battle of Marathon 
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HerotlolTiia rulers to the polenmrch iib being cboeen bj lot^ nud 
it is (liiBcalt to believe that, if tbe Bjstcm woa iDtrodncal at a 
much later period by Aristides or Ephiftltos^ Horodotoa vu 
not aware of it Selection by lot ia in itself neitbor a demO' 
cratic nor an aristocratic maUtotino ; it aiciply promotos im¬ 
partiality at the expense of the poasible quiUifleationa of the 
candid&tea It ia therefore nselul in Uio case of funelions for 
which no apodal quolificationa are roqnieite. It «b 4 safe to 
choose the archons hy lot when their ofllee bad lost ita intrinsic 
importance. This began with Clcisthcnee, who made tho 
Strategi and Fry tones tho real magistratos of the stota 
Besides, lot the Gtiielcs selection by lot hod a rigniicjuice 
which must not be overlooked; it vrag considered on tx~ 
prossioti of divine conhdetice^ for the gods decided in this 
faabion*^* 

Aristides also had the principal aboro in settling the 
relatlans of Athens to the allies, after Cimon bad shown how 
they wero to ho treated in partienhLr caaoL^^ The Athenian 
League was a oontiniiation and oOshoot of the groat Hellenie 
League against Persia, which liad itsali grown out of the 
Fcloponncaiaii alliance headed by Sparta. Athens had aub- 
mittod to this headship ns early as 490, and atid more in 480 
and 479, As soon,, however, oa the war was transferred from 
European Hellas to Asia Sind the HeUeapont^ the competency 
of Sparta to conduct it ceased, ond besides the Spartans and 
other Felopotineaions soon got tired of dghting in those pixta, 
Sparta therefore having coatod to defend tbo Asiatie Grocha 
against the Persians, they sought protection from Athena 
She accepted tho leadcrahip and kept it in her own hon^^ls. 
The first stops on this path ore, liko tho beginnings of so many 
important matters of a aLmilor character, but little knowii.^ 
This much only is certain. When the Atheniarus tooh over 
the command against Ferain, the new allies, the Asiatic and 
instilor Greeks, were badly equipped and otgonieod, and tho 
majority wero so conscLons of tbeir military incapacity that 
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they preferred to pay & money contrilmtion and, in caao of 
need, sliipB and Eoldfera^ leaving nil esa^rtitals to AUieiu. 

Henco arose the necessity of fixing the amount ol their con¬ 
tribution, and this Arbtidea undertook to do. ilia procodura 
met with general spprD'V'al, and tho Plioros cf Aristides ro- 
m&inod the ideal eatimata for the atliee long after bis deatbp 
ivhiej) took place soon afterwarda.*’ The treasiiiy wus eti- 
tmatod to the (xvre of the Delian ApoUop the old Ionic tutelar 
god, and was managed by Hellenotamiso nominated by Athene. 
Thus the allies hod themaelres made Atbons their niistros^ 
and Athens henceforth took every concession onco tnode to 
her as her right, and considered and treated all attempts to 
withdraw from the sirangemcnt as robollien. Unfortunately, 
having regard to the Oroek character, this method of procedure 
was for from being unnscessary. 

NOTES 

Auth^tici, We arn at thc! coInmcncBiQClit of the hirtaty of the 
Bo-c&Ued Penttconiaeiia^ whii^h is really Only m. TVuanilcnfaeful, and 
extends from abaut 470-^ 99, at whmli point, coincidii^ with tits 
clooe of tha Samifin war, the preemsora of the FelopOndeaiBn wnr 
appear, with which a new epocli begi 1 Il^ in respect of authoriLiei Ob 
well Ol biatory, Our nmtcrLa] for these forty ycara is Soni] ty, apart 
from the history of ciTiliaation, grand mounmenls of which Eire 
iUll partly in eiiitencc. Sesidea tho inecriptiane^ some of which 
lire very important, bnt ore only in a fregmentEory eqnditien (few 
below), wc arc limited to llio ancient hiatorioi^ which hill into two 
closees: (l) the more or Ich chronological namUivee ; (S) 
biographiee. To the fonner tdass belong Thucydides and Diodomii, 
to the latter Plutorcli'e biographies, tr, those of Themiitocles, 
Aristides, Oimoo, and PericlH^ for Nicias and Aldbisdes belong to 
the pcriEMl of the Peloponnesian wan Of thosa wtitera ThuoydiEics 
alone woa tioorly contemporary, aud SO EmulEJ jipeah from personal 
inqqiry. ThncyJidcs n« n rule oonveya a deciEjed impitsaion tlml 
he really tried U> find ouE and did fmd out the tmth, nl though of 
late some writer Lave established certain points agairuEt him in 
this respect, for which see ImfIow in the notes to Chapter XXI. 
When thtErofors later anLhors ditTcr from TlmajElidrEfl, we have to 
ask the (^ucstiun: woe it posaihlo for them to have better infornur 
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tiou Lbin livi t W^iat otiiisr ud bttk'f Knirccs c<nil4 Uicy have 
had 1 II iir nqt qqScfcnt lo tL^k frolU wliat tkcjr qllOtc ; 

for it U pciii]"blB that they qnotwl Itiut froDi the Mfrj authiDts n'hoin 
they D«ed mtut. W«i muai Sitd oul^ mde|wiiiently of imcb quota- 
tioQjs auChdit^Ejee could and did use, and in wliat wiay 

the^y a^mLcd LfaEUmlTca o( ihcn^ 

TVith ccqard to thia loat point, vrJuch i'ji oF tbe highcit ijiiportaiic«t 
the view, VL'Idch lonjr pTevjilIed mnoi5g achobi*, tli*t Diodonu nnd 
Fiuiopch copied ibeir autlioritiBa alavuldy, and that a'a can liac* 
them word for word in their writings, la now pretty qenirraily 
atiandoned, ctpedally in the caw of Plutarcln TIib ancient 
hiatoriimt worked, as wa do now, each on hia own method, uns 
adhering cloeely to Me original^ another treating the subject more 
freoly* PlnLahiht who wm a tliinkw and orliat, handiea hia 
niatoiiida tnueh mote independency tlion Diodorua, end eo it ie for 
le^ tstny in hia case to wy where the use of a new Buthority 
begins than it ia with Diodortia When we have farther lo 
nwcrtain whether Flntorch and Dtodorm mode proper uw of their 
huterjida and reproduced thn auiiatuice of tliem corrcetJyf every¬ 
thing tonde to show tJiat their a4u;ur&cy was net sucb oi to coiniiijuid 
implicit oonfidedcB, Diodonu has often made mutake^ tuMsauw he 
was □nahla to master the tmtss of materud befont hi and riutorch 
hu at limes paid more Bttention to the idnU aigniAcanee of a life 
Ihim to the absolnte accumey of ila individitiil facts, aa we shall 
see Inter in acvenil ihstBuces^ Tiiui the uae of Djodoma and 
PliLtorcb prewnlft considenthie difhcnlly to ns, and Uie valoe of 
their narraliTes ia further daprecuited hy tho iinmistakahle fact 
that the authorities at their dispOfnl arej with the eiocption of 
Thucydides, of no particular vaLue. 

For what writers could they have u*e^i ond did they use m a 
matter of fact f Modem reseoidh (for which eh as an tiiLiuistive 
criticiam the UntcrsnchungEii Aber die DarBlellung der griech- 
ischen GcschichUj Ttm 1S&-413, byL. nolmpfel, Lpl, 1070) hae 
established the fact tlmt their chief Jipurcea were Ephorus and 
Thcopompuj^ and besides them other histurians, who for the most 
part were neither nwn^ oncient nor more imputtaiLt than these two, 
Epfaorua and TheDpampiui belonged to the fourth ceulniy fi-CL, and 
therefore lived lather more than a eentuiy after the cyeiiti of the 
Penttomtadia. Wlint they wrote nboui tlao yi^om 4fl0-440 oniild 
only have Iwen derived from litcnuy aourcML Were tlior* any such 
available, nport from 'nineydidea 1 And liod Ephoraa and Tbem 
potupua the ability and tbe wish to investigate the bistor)’ of the 
yearn 4 80^4 40 accunilely T An rcgntils the Utter poin^ Theoijcmipus 
has ttvated Uint periEHi merely lu an eicnnus rtfi StjftayvytaVf 
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in the tttiih bcoV af hiA PhUippiiUi liistar>\ and ynih ilio objwt 
of thi; Athenlaii In thu ca« of Ephora^ tlie 

hiktoiy of the Pn^^^co 1 l^tIrf«^ i< cerLiinljr tbc abject af hia work^ 
bill after baviug been Icnig coimidered a ennsful imter (by Pricke, 
fur iMtancc, Uniera. iitmr die QuiJlm dw PJuL im Nikiaa nnd 
Alkib. leipt 1000) ha haa naw been preved by the kt«t 
KaeaKhEfl. to be an untriiAtTerthy kiat<niitiL In tlie Hscond 
vulume of liia luetocy of Greece Buwlt ^ves concliwiTe pioofa of 
tluj imtniBtwonbmew of tha mtin, who at Limea appMua olnicwt to 
be on impgatot {Baa lOS, 106, l&S, lC4j 174^ 33 j, 4-JO, ana 
eliM!wbere> Epbora and XheoponiptiB were both rhetoriciani* 
piipiU of iho rbetoricUra IsociutMi, mid they compoacd hwtoir act 
Eo much with tbft object of rcMniin^ truth aa in older to display 
their Btyla and for purpoae* of iustmctioia. Ginntingj howeifer, 
that they aimed at truth in matters of lactf which muet ^ 
Bfflumed ag n geaeml rule, where could they find it except in 
Thucydideai In the fimt pin™ there were officinl documenta 
which they might have used, oa vra even have fragnientH of them,— 
lesolulioua of the people, nKOunlx, ett, bat there ia no tmcfl of 
tlicir having uaed them to any great degree, Cratenia, biDotlicr of 
AnligabiiB Cnnataa, WO* the first to tum hi* attention to lb* 
■onreefi of history in the spirit of exact polititnl iavealigation 
croatocl by Ariatotlc. Ho publiahed tlte Athenku 
and is (luoted by Plutiirch,. On tha othor baud thore were, it is 
irae, foma contemiiorarica of the PrukiStwifncttoi whom Ephorui 
and Theopompui could have n a e d with Thucjdidt^ aud ind«d 
probably did use, h even Plutarch haa Jone ao, hut in ell prob¬ 
ability their writingB wero of inferior valuCr Thia* ore Ion of 
Chios in his Epidoraiai, and Steuimbrottia of ThaM» in his truatiKia 
on Tbemifltoclfis^ the elder Thucydidca mid Pcridiia Theae works 
belong to tho category of memoiia^ aa to the value of which 
Plutarch haa pronounced a correct opinion (Perr 13), Ion appears 
to have tewfdcd lilllo of importance ; and Stcsjoibrotua baa not 
attained, in apitu of the efforta of AtL Schmidt, Zcitaltor doi 
PericloH, BL IL, the importamn which Schmidt (mdtmvoow to 
OBsij^ to him. Jfp doubt if feteaUnbrotiu wi^ os Schmidt ihinkD, 
the principal authority for the f^eigro&nliiefCii in Plutarch, and if be 
v,-iA n reliable man, our inforrantion [igarding the yean 4d0-‘l4t> 
wouJJ be in a fairly •ntiflfacton' state ; Lut Schmidt lias not boon 
able to prove that Plutarch niaJo much uea of bim, nor has be 
been nblo to dear him from the chaige of haring only collectod 
gosnp. Most of what ii edll traced to Stoaiml-rotmi is rightly 
itgsrded m dubious (Bus, 3, 430)^ Recently there has becu im 
attoiupt to roodi firm ground Id anothiT direction, A view Lm 
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biicn put iotvaxd {rji* by UngM Kii Buwitjt tbat Eiili™ bomod 
. ««od d«ii JIOB *n AlliU Hi. migtit 1* of «m. importw^ 
as local wseiiKli li a nude of lufonuatiDii; but it U of fpicater 
value far antiquitica tbad for hiitory; atal Isasidc^ oomwid^ to 
tbo oenErallTTEasived view, tba AttbiOafl do not bej,^ Jill about 
400 tLO, with Cleidemu^w tbut thej art not 
Ephonu bimflclt Moreover, tbo InmtworlbiniM of tte Aitliidafl 

<lLi not aumd very higl. at 

tion and untnortwortlix detail'* Bia. 1,303. The 
Samian Dum may have had siidSlix local importapec {«|^ond b^f 
of fourth century). Bui ip all tbc« caaa we^may well tbc 
nucation—Did not oU thete writen abi at rtoording cv^t^ which, 
ihetbor tniQ or not, in%bt ivdound to tba glery of tbeur native 

leimlt of the foragoinj? obeMvation# on the viJue of the 
antioritka for the hijiory of tho period 480^-10 » iherefotu v 

pcydidci alopfl ia of abwlnte tcJuo. no wm 
in tLmking that bfl ought to auiipUmcnt ndl^icrPA who » 

ecanty forTbw period (Tb. 1. 07), but ho 

brief anrvey pf the ovunU dialing to the mo 

Atlicna, He may he BupplEinifflled, w ^'en coated hy wnllen 

d^nta telow)j on die othor band. 

hyDiodorUA Plqtarch.or other later wnla» mmu K ^ 

S^y couSetThueydidrA and if not. mual he treated ^>^“8 

t riicir iptrindc vidae and that of the auth^ Tto 

of th«e later authon piay be of great 

luitorv which k lew dependent on chronulo^. «. 

of civilriatioiL Thie k the case with the Pmchsi of Plutan^ 

Bat Lho latex wrilen a™ ahonlutely veludcw for 
in iesi«ol of which imporianca haa been wrongly ^ 

PitS. and Bidtarth. We have to dia.^ IiL 

the chfonolt^r 

been tioatod principally in the following warki^ 

^toriSi-phUologiSe Studiciv I. i A. Behjfor, ™ 
port belluL pen! 'v 

Smporihus Lipo. 1883 : W. rierem, Die 

.kr PenlekonLieUa. Philol. 1083: Uari^J', 

IT Buch Philol 1881-82; VolqimfdMPa wcorka to be quoted 
Dun^ a d« ail 8 and 8 to many pp«g«: 

b 
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bDp« to show tlmt, TO tba oontrajy, llie luituru of ohf BUlborhiM 
nukes nbatunticm Ironi paaillve chiTOologw®! miicIuwgiih tha ojiljr 
ufu ruler 

Tliucjdiilcfl gives few dateflt whAo DicNionw atrangea oTeftytiiing 
ftcjMniing to jcatr. Hence one maM belicTC W for » long tiiuo 
dill belicYe tittt the ehconology of DiodoHU might Mirva aa a Ihieu 
I t hu, kowovur, AlreAdy been, demoiiBlraiacI fas' VolijqariiMn, 
Untersuclmngen. iiher die Quellcn dee Diodor iL-ivi, K.iel 
that Epliortiijj, upon whem Diodorus eipM-iaUy feliM for ht* 
Kcotintei of Ortental Greece^ wrote without chronology* mul I have 
adduced freeh proof of this iu tuy Hiatory of Sicily* SioreoTcr* 
the thcoriw propnunJed by other writen reepocliufl: the begtnninge 
of the years in Diodurua have not proYod his naefulacsw a» a 
ohrunological hiatorian* not even Unger's ingumoua hypothesis to 
which I thall refer preaentTyi 

I tnifit to show in the folio wing nigTameuit that Demiorus 
although he may ho accurate in. hia clmmology nf other period^ 
when he had ftnnnJa at his disposal (for the way* howeverj in 
which he has dwtortcil the chronology of the Peloponnajuin 
War, with the beat aids at hia djJipc«l, cf. Tohiuaiduen I* IX 
deceivea his readcra with n make-helievo chronology in the 
poffeconlactja, sapccuUJy i-U the first half wanted 

to maintain the annttliatic form of hia mnriiliYes in hietorica] limeJit 
iind yet it waa ptuclscly ham that his authorities would not permit 
of it The most strikiiig proof of hie incomctnsffl in spite of better 
knowledge ia givim in 11, flO eS, where he hringa Cimon's actions 
into the spnce of one yemr* olthottgh. he mnst have known that they 
Could, not hara happened in that space of time j in oh. 60 he b^ni 
the year with the words—swl fie toutwy (k. and cnududei 

rh, *B3 thus Ton™ ftiv opY iwpdxOij Wuto tdoYoJ^ T&y erHiirrtsV. 
The ume exptesfllous arc jnst as wrongly need in chh^ 41 and 47. 
In roalily IModoms nminged iho hiaLory of 470-469 according to 
the BuhjKii-msttiir, and his umEili^ia apparatus ia a Euako-bellcYa. 

The fallowing is the soquenca of ETunla according to him (I 
liOTC markEil the sepamte diYicions (a) (6) (c) stc., and have omitted 
the cvenffl in Western Greece* in which he moally follows 
Timaeus):—fa) l l* ST Capture of Swtoii, 479 buk—< 6) 11, 39* 
49 Butldiitg of the walls of Athens* 473*—(c) 11* 41-43 
Fortifientiou of the Piraeus 477.—11, 4 <1-^16 Fata of Pau- 
477. — (fl) It, 47 hleasnrea of Aristide^ 477 (11* 49 
The death of Lcotychidefl, 470* in from another purely chrono¬ 
logical source)-—(/) 11,60 Resigualion by Sp«U of Gie hege¬ 
mony igaiust Persia* 476.—~(ff) 11* 64-60 fate of Theuustoctes, 
471 .—(AJ 11* 60-03 Aleojuits of Cimon, 470.—<0 7 It 
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SiarU’a WBT tlie “ Mortnia, 

ySl^f 4fla—ffl 11, VO Wfficultiw of th« Albem^ 

witli thoir allies'* 464.—(«•) H, cndioff 

whh Ejdiialt*^ lBa .i0O.^fi) 11. 7S Q*»aTr^ 

Oorintli; Epidftunifl jmd Aegina. 450.—(<J) H, ^^^ Mi^ra miea 

Tiilli Athens: Wriwiiiides vsctonom. ,. . . 

This m(ik<yi fourteen gronpa of CTcnta, each of which la com- 
olcto in ilMlt Of thiau IweIva Are ascribed by Ihodonta lo one 
vew, Eren(t\ which act to Oiodonii {Up ** 

Lted ion yeata, but i* only brought to ft cl«« nftc^ fourteen y^ 
£ 11 . fidV is related in a aingle year; onlj luktrative of (m) is 
ipiiad over four yean^ In realiiy. hemo^er, ihingi were as 
fJuowT :^b) and (c) might each hare happen^ m ^wo ^ hut 
thia is iniprobftbla j (d) and £c) belong to etrerel years j (/) ’ 

f(*llc.w immediately on {d) and (e); but there k a year left un¬ 
occupied between ; (s\ R ftnd W «rtai^r 

one year fflwb- Of the iwcliffo groups of evenU there are ttius 
certainly fire and prebuUy two wretigly "sen^ to one y^* 
TliU would prore Oiodoras ult^irly u»leM as n chrenoloptt Unt 
it is tiresd that the uppearenoa only i» against bin : it »s endent 
that bo crewda the events of tereral yeftm into one; m {ij ha 
whnowledgcs it himself. If be did this in wth 

prinaiple, and this principle could l>a dUcoreM b-s ebrenoi^ 
TTOuld at all eventB be serFifiaiible to a certain citenl. The 
einkuatioii is aaid to bo that bo begins the of the greops 

of oventa with tha year in which the first of tha re^to events to 
be narmlcd by him in this socticn happeuMl to fo^ 
view of Unger amopg olhere Bnt it is w difficult of appliMlnm 
that other writcni (Ensolt following the example of Voliuani^) 
Jwauma that ‘'Mch divuion k pliw«l in the year of the pnnepri 
creot which is reUted in il" (Bus. 2. 314X 
know which wm tha principal evsmt in his eyes t ^«h event 
wv it, for inatance, in the a*a of Psusanias and Anstidcs that wm 
tolndUed in the year 477 1 It might just os ba ».d 
that the lost event must have decided tha daU^ for he cMrlndes 
with the words (chh. 47 and sa) ; 

Torrrei^ Thr In my opinion the impossihiUty of apptjung 

these theories proves that they ire bcorrwt ind 
and my belief is Oiat Diodorus did not Lreuble hit head 
Mtuftl y«re 470-459, but rclat«1 iha «nr« of cvento ih«r 
SbJ™ and iMertc-i wnrei of Arebons in tha narrelivo at piac« 
which^med to bim conrenicnL for the purpooe. His nirreMvo 3s 
a verv syetemstic one and runs as followi. 

A/t Jthc oqdclualon of the grsflt Powtan war by tho conquest of 
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Set-tos (a) Ath^iui built tbs ^lls of the (utj'i in ordicr to wcurc her 
mdcpcndonca (6), and iho yvhIIb of th« PimcLia (e), Wliilo the 
povrer of Atbenj rifica in £hii irayt tluil of Spailn declinei owJi]^ 
to the ooluluct of Pautg^nUa Conwqucatly Athem plcbCCS lier- 

Bcir at Iho LcjmI of n new Jeuflua [r), iujd Spart« ihui rraigm tbo 
Iit^muQv hj Hsa (jy Rut Atbana has aIh to eucoimter diffi- 
for Tbomiatoclea niwls with A slnilUr fate to that of 
rausanioB i[^), Arutideo imf, it is trao, founded the Athenian 
■ulvhI league^ but It it not ho who lends the alliei to ricEoi^, but 
CLmon {hy In tba meanwhile flportA han other mufortuncfl, for 
afU'F a grant eorlbqiiahe the Helots rerolt and mahe a atond in 
MeBacnia (i), the cqnjequenee of which it that Ar^^wi is abla to 
IncruaEo her powEu Find, destroy hljcenac (Jtji The diMetiltiofl of 
Athens weni! of nnother kind ; they are due to hi^ superabundant 
energy,, to her faterferance in the alfairi of the aUias (f) and the 
ill-fated Egyptian expeditien (;n). The Petoponnosiatu seine this 
opportunity snd attack Athem (fi, o), Thix is a very good 
Bj-atematic oucount of the development of events in Omece fmm 
47^aa If* however, the detaiU hod to be filled in, this might 
be done in two wayit Fintlj, in the fomi of nTTnaTn ^ but in that 
case Spartan and Athenian aifaiTS would hovu to be interwoven; 
iJiu Explcics of Qmon and Ftausanias, etc., would have to be 
rocorded in the bbihc way. SMondly, tha ^ter might give up 
bringing together the events iliat happenoJ in one year, and tivat. 
a group of events which had an futemsJ oouocction. Thia last 
was the matho] of Bphorus j but if he wished to state the yean ab 
wd], the RRinc year would mappeojr in the different diviaiona 
Tbuze is nothing to show that EphortiB went as far os thu. Tlicn 
cninn Diodorus. He wanted td mlntu the events of histericn! tinicB 
in Ibe fonn of ounalB, but hia only biiflis for this epoch was 
Ephords, who did not adopt this sy^^m,, and whom he copied. 
How then did ho manage aTtcr all to orriyo at Bniialfl 7 Ho 
simply put the difliunat dates of years at the head of Ephomii* 
different diviiicnfl which were ananged acoonling to subjects 
natter. Tlic following e^xamplcs will sLow that hia chronblo^ 
is not only impoEEible in itself^ but of no use even with modifico-^ 
tious. If (d) (Fhusoniiu) can begin in 477, against which there is 
nothing to ha aaid (Qrprua), then in that csoe 477 no longer fits in 
fur (e) (Aristjcli^), for GiO Wonis ol^cti trp(W(«\ov (ll, 46) could 
iidL refer to the lirst yisor of Pimaanias' public in which they 
are however pLocod. Thus it is <^uito impoasible to um llic 
chrouoingy of Diodoms for Aristidca. Eurthw it u now unirets- 
ally admitted that (A) (Oiiuon)' cannot bi^n in 470, but must 
ta^gin in 476, and it is of no use to wy t1u.t CLmgu'a publiu life 
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Diftj hava culminBtfd in 470, for nc riitlon of Cimon am bo diK 
coverod wLich ’rfotdd into tMt ycsu-, Purlliw in </) after tiio 
ccni|nQst of TbjiAW, wJiicb may well bavti taken pine* in 404, citLor 
inattoi* are relfttwl wbich hjijjpenetl porltj in ((wceseion of 

Aqpjifi) and portly in 46G/A (Bettleliiunl of Amplul>olis Bim 2, 
414)^ If Wo did not know from olluir murcee tUat jmjdic wf tba 
dEtoili rElttlotl in {I) Imcl happened carEor than tto year given by 
Diodorus, how wuld wc powbly ftiiapeet anytliing of the tindf 
There is no hint of 3i in Diodorao Tho result i* that Diodom* 
does not give a chronology^ bul only the make-helieve of on*, 
'fhe sequence of ovcnla ia really diipcudcnt on, tbo iiibject-mattor. 
Mid tbn dales nf yean m* either mialcading or ujwjeaa. 

Having ihua aceti ttiM the DiodoTTU-Ephorus combination give* 
ft good numtiv* of lacta (apart from detaila)* hut ia ebjonologiiailly 
aaelEU!^ wo can al»o tty from wlktnn Ephomo took the framework 
of bia narrative, which ho hUctl up with a reBpcctabla amoitnt of 
cotmeeted material Hi? sdui™ waa Thueydidea, who also doe* not 
■perify yeoiw If we call the TbucydJdean diviaiotut A, B and bo 
on, the following ocirtee corrEspoud to one ano'ther: (a)^^ (Th. l, 
S0-03),W-a (1,03, 3),(c0 = i>(l, 04, »S, Imlwith 
the addition of lulor events, 1, 123-134)1, (c)=if (1* 00), {/> ia not 
diiitiuct in Thticj'didea, it ia eompriicd in D j on tlio other luuid 
ho baa ft peraonal reniftrk in the correaponding poaage (1| for 
which EphoFQft ineorted if) contoiniTig transactiona in Sparta and 
the appeamncc of HetoimafidtA Thucydidca put* (j) much later, 
1, ISB’iaa ; (h) u concocted from 1, 03 and 1, 100, which are 
more atrictly chronological in Thucydide?; (0 = 1^ (In 101^-103, hut 
with an interruption at 102). Diodorua alone hoa A' but ho 
Introdures it here because Thucydides mcntioiii Aiigoe in this 
pftBHiga (1,102) ! (f)=-A {1, flS, 00* 101); her* we aeodenrljtbat 
Diodonu doe* not plaes cs^enbi in the year in which they b^pn ; 
ho arranges on an internal system, {in} = jU” {1 * 104* 1 Off* 110), 
{ft)»A' (1* 10S),Co)-0 (Ij lOfl* lOO). Tlina (me aoea tliat DiodorusT 
authority foUowa the aequenee nf arentj in Tlmcydidea oh a mle, 
but leaves the chronolo^ emt of account and conneeta evenl* only 
by their Buhjectrmatter, It is altt clear why Cimon, for inshuice, 
drat appears in auob on unsnitable pamage, unmiitahle from a 
chronological point oF view, Diodorus had firat to dispiiK of the 
lives of Fausonioa, Aristideoi and Themislocles, and a? Thumiflioclos 
oonld not come on tbo stage till about 471—for PauanniM b^ to 
bo got rid of befonj. him—tliifl eiploiEMi why Cimon had to wait till 
470. It might be ttid that iba yea« between 476 and 471 were 
vacant, but IModems Olb up tbi^ years with Sicilian history— 
probably on account of Timaeus, a more nocuiwk! writer from a 
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j*TtrwTinrTrtgT«1 point of I'iBWi Soiticlliiiig must halts happened eiciy 
year. Thia Becmn to mo to mpply edditifliUil cooflmiJitioa of 
liTpothema that Dicdom* aimply IjoirowaJ hifl materuil from 
Eplioru«^ iflio arranged isvcnta in tho ffriot of iabject-iuatter, and 
put lucre of ioitable dateft fit tbc of the tfiuiiaui aectaoiia 
in affljcrdanoc willi his owrt good pttiaanre. 

It is tmo tliBt M attuajpt haa bcisn nmtifl jmt lately by Unger 
In his flbovc-fiuoted treatioa to sn^a the cUratiokigical repulatwn of 
Diodoroa at this period, Uitger aflacinies that Diwloras loaves ont 
the boginningit of the yoWH which, in his opinion^ KphornH luwJj. ■and 
thua admits tluit Diodoraa Mnccnlmlca the history of sevanU yea» 
into ono : hot Unger firmly maintolns that this year ii that of lie 
fiiat event of the divirion, and in that «ea the ehioiiolf^ of 
Diodotua wtstilsi bo of some service, Unger h certainly not 
rallnwed in one of the in«t iraporlant casea^ that of CImon ? hardly 
jmv ono ia iudined to agru* with him in MBuming that Eicm was 
not conqucnid till 4'?E>, And moch remains in^dmiasible evEii for 
Unger. But ho dwposea of these Uat diiSeultieB by tho application 
of an iDgenious theory. Hu observed that Diodoraa occasionally 
begins hia year's liMtoiy with oven to which happenod In the nutiiniii, 
df the pravitnu yoaCi and ho condudea from thia that Ephomaj 
whom Diodoms certainly fnllowcd, toot: aa hts baflia the Mneedouian 
ffl-ttn meneemflh t of the yeoTj which fella in the flOtnmn. Ha is 
foLIawed hy BiuelL It ia true that Diodorus begins liii narrative 
of events in the Kut in the years Jifii?, 470j and 47S^ with mattera 
which toot place in 4S1, 460, and 479, but it is not prevftl that 
he did M for the rewon aeaumed hy Unger* This method of 
beginning tho year aa Unger himself admits, not carried out 
consistontlv, cjad if we conaider the nature of tho cventa thus 
anigned by Diodoma to a later periml than coiwct one, we 
arrive at ahnthar erplnnation of Llie fact The events Lhiis trcatod 
are such as boloag by reason of their anbjcct-nintler to the group of 
the ncit year, and it is for this reitson that Ephoms has inserted 
tJiein in it- The campaign of Xer:tcfl had to be rolAted in the year 
480 j why should DJodorua separato the prEparetions, which ho 
Iluew pcifectly well belopgod to 4&1, from the mnin subject and sn 
cut up bis nanativftf In this any the pnfttpwncmeiiE of many 
event* ia eawly ejploinod by the endeavour to groap together events 
which were connected in point of subject And in tbu cose of 
Ephorus we must not forget that tMa gronping according to contento 
is IS good as proved* whereas the accsinicy in cbrenoloi^ attributed 
to him by Unger ia by no tueans s<^ IVbnt would Epboma havu 
done, if he wanted to toko couaidenliona of tbU tind into account ¥ 
He would have said Ln the biatoiy of the niatch of Xenca : Here 
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boriiis the Macedonuiii year, Xenca aastinWed hit army, elt 
No^ the apring besEl^ cte." And if thefii were ptaalld mcidml^ 
n in tli 0 WEM of PAB^amida miil Artatide^ lia iffoiild lifive flntcd i^li 
time—ooneeiiutntlj aeveral timea—LL o beg^tmiiig of fhe MaoudcmiiB 
yma-f wbkli al^rayFi came juat btfor® the eluaa of iho evun^ of lie 
Tear. I wo no groimcti for ^qcli a hypotlmaiAi irliicli altribuloa to 
kplionui a cliiractcf qnite fortign to him* In other parta bIeo of 
this treoli™ Unger appewn to mo to tlnd diitinctionB which da not 
BtiaL In PaJrt IL p 1041 he condtidea from 
(Diod. U, 71) that tho pliMflgo i» derived from a different 
nullioriU^ to 11, 03' dvmcTij(nfpci^ in ch, 71 i» an alluMioa 

to KiiTaxWiif^$<u in ch. GO, and ihowa llmt both chnptora pro^ 
e««ded from the lOfne miad^ 

\Vq ytm now biifilly cooalder the fnrther murative of Diodoroj. 
for the year* 459-430 {II, 70 to IE, S6). Diodonm rooprda (11, 
791 the auictanee imderod by the Sportanj to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Dorn (4B0>: (F)=Th. 1, 107 (P) t in 11, 00-63 foUow 
TAiii.*tm OcMplirtii {-IdT) (f)-Tl. 107, lOS (® [fcr D.Ddo™ 
■oesust •« inrn, 147]; n, «3 Atbim ngmiul. Ptareiilas (45i) 
(r)=Th. 1, 111 (^; 11, 64 Miploiti of TolmidBa, Gytbeum 
(45G1 f#)o,Tli. 1, 106 («)j 11, 6a Pkiridw, Osniadiw ^465) <t) = 
Th 1 III {?}; [II, 66 rapeatH it with additiona] ; 11, SB 
Spondaa f4&4) fw)='ni- 1, US (»>- The^^ 
hirtory- 12. 3, 4 Cypma, Cimon (4S0, 44ff) (*) — Th- 1, 113(1^; 
IS, 4 PcaoD of Calliu (449) (v) ia wanting in Tliucydidw, 
be, howoTcr, hair Bcmetliln^ elwr in tbia whidi ia wanting 

in Diodorus: that Sparta protected Delphi, and Athena the 
Phocintia (Th, I, HE). IE, B Revolt of Aicgara (44S) (sc) =■ Th. 1. 
gl4 (K); IS, e Coronca (447) (y)‘=TlL 1, 113 (A); 12, 7 
Spondae (44fl) 116 (i). After Italum aETaiw, which 

now follow, Eiodorat (IS, 37, 26) hna tho Swnian War, which 
Thuc. toenU in 1, 116-117. Thtiswe Bod once more m Diodana 
the ao^uenoe obserrerl hy Thuoydidea^ hut with aoveroJ- traiis- 
poaltioin, which ora by no meana improvements—(r) (#) inatood. 
of SR, and (i) (p} injbad of YX, which iwina to pmva that 
Cphcims bod another aathority for these pawage^ who, do not 
know^,unlcn it £■ a oonfuiuon doied by Diodoma. But b,pboru# ia 
ao entirely dopondent on Thucyidid4» even in this periodi that ha 
^aecrt^ in place of a Tlmcydidcwi puttge omittisd by him, another 
which ij not found in Thacydid**, merely to fill up n gap, jw 
obove if). If we coitaider how badly Diodorta has done bU work 
in 11, 60-63 (iw below), and how pufjiOBelcaa hia imnapoab 
tiona an?, we ninat pmnoiinw hia narrative a* a whole of no value 
for detaik Thia yeidict ia confirmed when wo bear in mind 
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lliAt oocuiioMUj a lon^mr ecate&ii^tit by Diodoriu ii nothiii^ buL ild 
oxpoDaion of wliat TlmcytliJu ]iuti conajely. Tbni II, 39, 10 u 
evidoDtiy an nLterly worLblas^ rliDtor^cAl eikkr^ement ofTh. 1,00^92, 
and 11, 41-13 a fanciful Atid, to my mind, somctimcd nonBcnatnid 
am^difiacjoa of tlia pouaf^a in Tli. 1, ^3 tvlaling to the buildup 
of llic Pinu.ntB and city-trollK, In 34, 63, in Lbu btuloiy of 
llnMnuUKlcei, wa find Lv^o foimul impcadiuiciiU of Ttiemiatoolco, a. 
thit^ incredible in iUelf and, oh it a^poiirs, not now baliavtd by 
anybody. Lutly in II, 77 oomc facta appear to bavd bean 
inx'ontcd to favour tba AtbanLuna. Ungear, wbo would be oorty' to 
bo unfair to IHodorno, conuoL (Port ILp^ 1B4) prove tlio oxebLoudu 
of any belter aiulioritiea wLlcL he mi^bt Lave pottcoaed, and liia 
ehorf^ bg bringn s^not Ttiueydidcs (3, 1 iiO) do not «am to ub 
well founded. It is only tn ibo ioat iteclion of oil (ti, RS) that 
Eplionig appegjH to be well Lnfoitoecl mid naafuL 

We now rome to the value of FluEait:h.’a uonatlvefl. In tbeir 
icow the general character boa principally to be eonaidared. 
Plnlarcb hufl moral objeita in view oven in hia biograpliien, and 
beaideo alma at mokini^ each of thaui a iiiinLituru work of art, Eodii 
biogmphy ia intended to pivaant a ebameter, which the pamlleli 
contribute to bring into ndief. TlEOmLBtO(d£^fl, wbo ia compared with 
CHmillno, {> the wise liberator of bfa uAtivc country y Ari^idco, who 
in compared with Cato the Cunaor, is the upright atafe^mnn ; Cimon, 
the great and wealthy general, ia oompaiHl with Luculluf; Poricla^ 
olwayn circanw^t u a umn and a prudent wldier, with Fabius 
lUmimue; Niclo?, tba rich bat often went polidoiiui, who u 
peculiarly nafortunato lu the end, ia compared with Cra^m ^ 
hnallj Aleihiadeii, the apoil^ self-willed, and Klf-canacioua man, 
wboK stateamiinrhip oortnaponda ta hli obtracter, iB oompared 
with CoriobuiqB. This eontseption detenainea the oalection of 
the foctfl which Plutarch wiiahea to communicate^ and dsterminea 
also the courae of the narrative^ except that at times the facti 
prove too atrong for the ihenry, la in the cam of Perlclna. For 
Theraiatocica wo Lave the work of A, Riuer fPL Them, filr 
finellcnkrit. tlebungiin comment, Lpt 1B04); fur Cimon and 
Pcn'cle# that of Riihl (Dit QndJen Plut, im Leben dea Kimon, 
Sfark 1967; Die Qu. dei i"Jut, Periklaj^ Jolirk /. kL Phil Bi 
07,V and for Pen'cles the work of Sanppe in the Abli. der Gott. Oca 
dca Wioi, 1307, For our pnrpooe it is oipcdient to examine the 
arrangement of tba throe bicgraphica of Aristides, Citrvoi^ and 
Pericles ; for ThemiatoclcR we refer to the nnalyois by Bauer. 

In the Ariatides Flutaiob atorU with the alleged poverty of the 
man (ck I); ho then refers to the coni nut between him and 
Tbemiiitoclcej where hie virtncii are con^iGUouiy os they ora in his 
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wholg bcwing {ehh. 3-6} j at UamUion he it tlio flwt to give 
ou the quGEtbn of lliti ehLef CDounAiifl, i^'hicli Herod. lli> doeB 
not lEiE’iitioii. SimHurly in. cLIl tt and 7^ 6 and O, at tLo buttle of 
SoLiiuiiL In ch, 10 vg fuivti tLfl diaLreag of the Athemanj nntil 
tho wJtiMlrnvi-fll of MarJoniulf wlmie Arutidoa u ngniii introduced 
(not fotlowing narodotua), and tbo pathetic onewer of AtliEiu to 
the Sparinni doubt, incorrectly tiunaronoed into a ptrjAitma 

of Arietidea. The ahawer ia nn^ul tobly BpUt up ioto two jinrLg, and 
ncrodotas doe* not multe Aristidu on envoy. The liattio of 
Flataea u nslatoil ad m^orem Aritiidu fftorinm bb 10110^1 : eh. 1 ], 
prophecica received l)y AristideE. j cb. 12^ quarnol botivi.M!n Tegca 
and. AtbeiLE, Tvhich Aj'litidca nobly aettlce j cti. 13, cemapinicy at 
Plulaoa frujlruted by Arietidofl-; ch, 14^ civati^ cngageiucnt con- 
ulacted to a Hueexfiaful i»ue by Arutides; ch. IS, apjwareocs of 
Alexander, who jummonn Ariatidre ; ch. chftnge of position of 
the contingentBj nobility of ArfEtidoa ; chh. 17- i O, beltie^ once more 
noble conduct of Arwtidw; cbh. 20, 21, Boentiau bistoiy, with 
fnrtlicr proof of tba noble Jiplrit of AristideSj. ivho« uprighLne» ii 
couEpiGUOua evon in hia In^t yeure (ch. is) ; lastly hla death (di. 
21} Afl tlte whole biqgmphy is ooncentreted on the noble di»- 
poeition of the hen>, deLaibi of this kind, which are not found in 
ilcrodotus, ere stu]de]oiu; they might so cjutly lm.ve conw into 
history bymeana of tradition, and the Epicurean IdomeneuB,. who 
WAS probably Plotoreh'a authority for n deal (Sua S, 107 and 
111} was not a trustworthy writer. Tbe oracle in d>. II was 
invenktl subsequently, accordi&g to Dunchcr, 7, 340, but not, as 
Duncker thlnJu, in honour of Dclph^ but in hotLour of Platoea, 
which was saiiJ to have ceded its territory to Athene os an wiWii, 
a comduriou, however, only drawn from the phraee of Alexander 
the Great—s:]rt$uKiav (ch. 11} The oracle of Tisatnonus ond tbs 
story of hfasieti'QS aro put in the wrong p1ec& Tlia conapirocy 
in Platacs a oltogtrLher improbable (ck 13} In eh. 16 the renmrl; 
of Alexnoder, that Aristides ^ould (xcu'what ho 

said to him, ia nonsensical, end only eultud ton fairy tale nr popular 
legend; Hcrodotns gives the truo account. Tn cIl 10 the wonis 
“ fr Toirr^ £, u<f EIpofioTOt Unvptif 

rpocri^/w Adysv" ahow bow littlo wa can depend ou quotationji 
in Plntoreh, for Herod. (0, 4tl) does not mention Aristiiloa. Even 
jbo words rai wpovmxtji^Spiu ^apfKivvrat*' nro a poor 
invention Herodotus stata simply tluit the AlhcniaTie nhswcrfHl 
Uwt that wm their intention also. But Plutarch creates diAcuities 
in cIl lifl limply in order to magnify tbo importance of AristideaL 
In oh. 13, Herodotus ia again refeired to inacc urately t ho mentiona 
ifegara and Phliua os welt Tlie y-*jAccma iu ch. 21 is rejected 
VOL. II j 
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evrn hy Guuckc^r, Tj 3fi5, It i» wurihy of note thut in ch. 2i5 
ArlfttidcB Madj to rnnka repulatii>u for probity mivo the 
iiite]%=>L of AtheiiB even in rt inAnner contrary to kw. It u not 
likoly llmt Arletideo bAd AnytLInfi to do with the trmfifcitaiM of 
tlie irwiaary of the Lengne to Athenn (eh- S S). Finally, tauet not 
overlwfc tho fnol that what FluLnrch awrihe* to ArkUdia witiiout 
the ftnthority of Heiodotufi w tilher wdf cviiltnt and no proof of 
epecia.1 ahiLLlyT nr improbable^ All thk ahowi llmt Fiatoieh's 
ArUtido* ii of no tiUho to ni whore it dois not agree with 
Herodotai^ 

Wo now come to Cimoiu After along intToduotion {cbk 1-3X in 
which Platarchentcja iato reminiacencca of hin untile pkeot hcjfiv'ea 
a good aimlyiita of Cimonk ehanicter, Then be digcuaK^i hii adlitorj 
can.'er, in which (eh. 0) ho rokt» an aaeedola about PauBaninps ainl 
dwi^lia at loitglh (clu 7J on the tnkiog of Etuu, which oeeuned 
bolbra the eventn of eh. C. lu ck S tlin hnnging of the bonea of 
TlkMeiu to Athena ia rolatcd iti detail 3 iq ch. » W0 have an aneedobe 
about the diviffion uf ilio booty at Seat™ and Byumtianin in which 
Cimon gave proof of liiii great judgmenL lii ck 10 Plutarch 
cleola with the libcraLly and popularity of Ciino&j njid in ck 11 
with hie method of govoralng the allies- In eh. IS he comai hy a 
■kilful tmnflitio]] to the Persian VYar, and deAcribes{chh. 12 and 13J 
the baLtlc of the Eurymeden, and in ck 14 the CTcnla on tha 
UeLtcapont and in Thnsofi, and relates how tha Atheniona put him 
on one aide (ch, IS) and telect Epbialtea and Pericles m thnir 
IcadciB- Cimon was and helped tlka Sjiarians Lwiew 

against McBeenia (cUh. IG, He k now bankhed but recalled, 

(ah. laj, and ho nsoncilea Athene with Sparta aod lead" (he 
Athenian" againHt Peraia. The warliha jaal of tha (Ireche aganut 
Persia dinppeaiq with hk death (ch. 10} i Ag^ibuis did ROt 
accutnplkh much,—ThecE are two gjoat chronulogical miKtahes in 
tfak hScgrapIiy. In ck 13 Plutarch puk tha so-called j>efljce of 
Cimon immediately aftor iho battle of the Furyinwlonj ami then 
in apito of this ii obliged to cMmUiine hia hktury of the war. In 
ck 18 he puts the death of TLemktocles about ■140, mkled by a 
wTpngly^ppliod remtniKence Imni hia own biography of Themi' 
ftoc]« (cL 31). Hence w'c canuot accept other cbronologicnl statC' 
monk of Plutarch in hSi hiogrwphy of Cimon na a njatkr of 
course, fur iniaCanco, the apparently coutttnporanwiij con<niest of 
Byrantium ami Seatoa (ck &), and the statement that the Penriana 
h^ Ih irteen ships of wnr in the ndlespout after the tAtlle cm the 
Eurymedon. The hiegmphy of Cimon k merely a character- 
alcetch illditiaUfd by facta from hk life, end Itu no cfamnological 
value at all. According to the grttemlly - rMeiirod idea, due 
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etpccuUly to FluUkf^ti'a ptiii(i|ial &ulJiQrftj for hin Jifo of 

Cimon ii Tbeopompiviii mthtc & g timiuBj y of tbc Rchi^verqiinti 
of tfiQ AtbfiniiUL popular leaden in & Hetioil ot tita lOth bwb 
of bia of Philip; for vrhicl] reason it viu staled npl 

SyjfmytiryZv, ThEopoinptui beini; fin opponent of tli.s dfimperoey. 
11^ (herefomt ^‘u uafiniue that PIuLurch in hia Ciuuon hu 
foUawed thfi tdom JU^^wucntiitiTe inetliod of TheopompuB, vre 
ore jiuEiflcd in nut Coking hit irork on autboritj for tho 
fiequeneo of erenEjs; and the fact that Flutorcb rcptodticei cbe 
of wn opponent of the demitcnicy Ki-orrauta lu in not 
accepting and repeating na a mattfir of eauTBO Plutarch’s otnte- 
manta regarding the portjr palltioB of the great Athenian. iCatemien, 
Themifit^es^ A^tidca, Oimon and Porielieit This will bo found 
ccpecxoUy appPcabln to tha oues of ThemliitoeleBi Afistidco and 
Pecicloa, and 1 havn enjilcavoured to the hiotoTj of that peidod 
in ihia wnj-. Tho incorrect views of 'rheopcmpaia havo hitherto 
round tno road/ acoeptonca with no. fhj the other hond^ the 
pcsttiona of Flutaccli^i Oiman deri^ from Inn mud SteshnbfoUia 
nud xiLony oUicr cLtmtctciiitic anccdotefi in the htegmjihy deserve 
oondderatiou. 

Plulflioh^B most impoitont hiagmphj in the fifth century id that 
of Perfclei. ’The materia] la oxTonged in the following orderr 
AAer tha introdactian (cUl. SX Plutarch describes the uxtemi] 
Appearwuce of Phriolcs (eh. SJy then his training in the orta (du 4), 
and in philosophy, and the infinence: of this trainiiig on his can- 
duct and fitylo of oratory (dt 0): his JiberaJity of mind (cL flj ; 
then fuUowa fils cntTonu into poliUea (ch. T); oCied is laid on hia 
seriousncsB (cIl fi) ^ his opposition to CMmon leada him into extreme 
dcmocraUc prLnciplei: his procedure o^mt Iho Areopegiia [ok S); 
PericlBS is rHOondled with Cimon {eh. JOX Afttr the death of the 
latter Parielrt, in oppofitioa to Thncydidoa, adopts more decidedly 
the poiiEion of candiJate for popular fat'oiir. Hn sondi oat 
oc^onies (clu lljij beantiflea the city (chlL IS, 13)^ Thn^dides ii 
honiBhod (ch. 14). At thia point, now that Perldiiaa mlci alone; he 
changes hia policy, and oMumEfi tlie atylo nf a monarch. He 
goTcnu Atlmimihlr, and is slsu a model in tho manngement of hii 
private adain (efah. Ifl). Ua uuikeB an attempt to unite the 
Greeks more by meana of religion (ch. 17). As a gensjal he ia 
enutious, the rornreo of Tolmidos; who la d^catod at Comuea (4 471 
(ck Tfia expeditiona to tbe Cfaeraonew (dote uncertain) and 

to Pegae (41i4){oh. I9)> his voyage to the Pontna (ilotei tmknow'n), 
and his foresight with regard to E^gypt and Sicily (ck STi) excite 
ivdmimtiob. He oppooce tho Spattans, however, in connection, 
with (44fl) (ck £1 Jl Tha Mvdl of Euboea (Hfl) 4i»d >I4 
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ttault* (tht 2% 23) ^hc^w how hii caatim wm Af^ 

the Thirty Yeats^ Paiwa cpmee lie Soniym War (cbh* 34-28) , then 
the cauBQft of the Poloponmaian Wai (clJa. 2% 30) J 
thlA war WULS wnnocted with an AMMation of PhidiM (ch, 31J, 
proaecntioti of JOraaia Kia Aimiagoraa {ch. 32) ; bc^nnmg of ihe 
Lr icK 33): the plague (ci- 3^); of Parid^ to 

Epidaum j Porielffl lEQptaehoii (ch. 35); bereawment ami 
in hia faiflily fch. 3fll Pexicl« ifiain in with tha people 

(ch, 3t), Mis lUniMi and death (ch. 38), Verdict on hia career 

The omngeinEinL Ls thin in the main as follows :—<l) Int^ 
duction* chh. I, S ; (2) charactop of PtoPldoB, chh. 3^6 j (3) Po'nclM 
aa a politician, chL 7-17 i (4) Perida « a general, chh 19-^^ : 
£6) the PelopoiULMmo War, chh, £0-38 ; (fl) Tcrdict, oh, 30. The 
whole work is not gipnped chronoli^cally, hm frem an interpal 
poiut of TitW. In the atparale main divStiona too chponology is 
not the pTindplt In chh. 12-14 them ii much that 

happened after the baniahiuMt of Thucydides which w mla^ 
chv 14 : chh, 18, 10, 21 are also not arranged chrenologicatly, a* 
we liaTO pointed out aboTC. Event* are relatod in the placas 
where they serve aa niustrations fur the delinwtioa of charKter. 
Bat from another point of view [he division of the whole come- 
jipondi to the eucoHBion of events, as Pertcld wm a stalesman 

before ho was a j^epaL , . -i 

This hioMjaphj is of very great importinoa. For details wo 
refer hare onlv to chh. 11-13 (wlonlai and public worlte), 
ck 17 {alUimpE to tmito the GM»k»X chh, 10, 2 Q (voyage to tha 
Chenoncfie and the PonLas)! But we amnot quote everything in 
detaU : ihe hook is full of good mnttor, clolhed in a graceful alyle. 
It ia ooo of the Moat Tuluabl& hietorical worka of anEqnity- 
Where did PlQtareh get ao much Taloable nwttEP f We are re¬ 
ferred to SteaEjnhrotna [Bua. 2, 446), Philochoma (Bui. 2, fiS8), 
and TheopompnB. Cf. Busv 2, 439, 37. It is not likely that 
Stcflmhretua furnisheJ a* mueli good material ba A. Schmidt 
Lhonght: the vatuahlc refereneos to Uio public works may come 
from Philochoros, or from Cratoriaa, cK 17 (Bus. 2. £58). Th«- 
pompiis Lfl more likely to have aupplied Plutareh with inaccaral* 
than sccurate matter. We need not accept the political trails 
formatioiw of Pericles (chh. S-llJi In any case, in emieawimng 
to account for ibe or^n of Iho work we are forced to ibc con¬ 
clusion that Plularcb made uso of many good oathuntica himadf. 
Wliilo Ills Cimon ia more in thu nature of a characletnskiatoh with 
illnstpattotii, hia Periciliia u a genuine biography. 

But it uuivt lukVt! BOinelhiug to do with the nature of the 
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auUioritl«« tiTflilublo that PltiUrcli’i Aristidea Ima (sonDpnnitiTiclj 
li Ltlfl thit df MTvice, hi* Cimoti much lhat ia untrue and hardly 
Anything naw, vhil« hw PuriclM i* good olnnjrt Lhmughoul, and 
contaiiw much that » new. Thfi reaKUi must ba tLal there were 
to many mora and » much better anthnritiEa for the ago of 
Peridea And them nc«d not ncciawarily haTU been boohB. 
When ArisUdea waa at tbo zenith of hi* fiuoo Teiy little wu 
reDoided in Athene in Cimaa^i time BomewLat juotc, and in the 
time of reridea a groat deu]. For Ion and Stermhrotufl did not 
writo till then. Ilia* a tradition was formed regarding PbitIcIMj 
which muit have ooutainod much that vat valuable^ and at Peiiclei 
waa principally of imporUnco for the hiatoTy of diriUMEion, it 
would have l]«n handed down eepedally ty the AtMufoyrofAeir. 
The Btatemcnta of Andocidea FOgarding the Penleaititadia ore styled 
“ IS A mle not tniatworthy** hy Bu*. ^ aen. We therefore diiide 
the aulhoritiM for the FeniegonttuUa into tliPM catcgorioi: fl) 
they am V 017 scanty for the period from 47S-h0; wo am almort 
condned to Thncydida ; later anthora only relate clmractBriatJc 
lOBcdota* of the eiploita of Oiiuon : (S) for 4&S-44I other reoords 
mtut have been in eziftence, which Ephofui (or Diodorua hki 
badly, and PJutatcb more aatiafiicloiily in his Pcriclae; (3) tlie 
admlniitnvtion of Periclw in gonaral and the cause* of the Pelo- 
ponnedan Wur ore well illustrated by the facte cellBctnd by 
Thmydidea and Plutarth, and in part aJao by DiodomFi. 

B^lt (2, 40d^ 47Si. 657) gi™ a sumconry of the important 
inscriptlMU for thb period. They may be clnsfiihed aa follows 
(1) Lilts of Athfauatt loMCS in tlio war, C, 1. A 1, 4^12 (^asian 
War), 433 (Phylo Brochtheu). (2) Bocumente relating to Athenian 
dnabco (very important); fiuotaa rectived by Alhtno, C I, A 
a2fi-£72 j dedoctione by tTcajurers of Athene from anms 
borrowed for the Samian War, C. I. A I, 177 j deductions by 
the Lmunrere of the otlicr god^ C. L A. l, 32 i building aocounla 
(3) Transactions between the Athenians and their alllea and 
colunicfl ; resolutloM of ibc people wnoirning Eiythrsc^ C. 1. A. 
9-11 ; Colophon, ib. 13 ; Miletus, 4, 92*: Brwi, C LAI, 31; 
the C^ulGiduina (after the n^eonquest of Euboea OL S3, 3), O. I. A 
4, 217*; niitific* fmme date), a I. A. 1, 30 ; relations of Athens 
with the Fhociami, C L A 4, 23’’: reaoluti^n of tie people cm- 
Dcming the dntlhiita forEltuels, DHL 13! LKcdncmonian oflTcringa 
at 01 jTnpia, 1. 0. A 75 and 20*. 

1. For the walla cf. Curtius, G- G, 2* SSL Von Wilamowita- 
MbllendorfT (Phil. Untcre, 1, 110) endoavoure to juJlify the pro- 
redure of the Spartans against Atheius bnt wrongly. The 
arbitrary crccllon of * fortrew" was no Tiolntion of obligatiouB 
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to the outpoftti M hfl ■oppoact AUtiim bad Bovtitsign rifilita, ajiil 
coBld fortify berealf « abe likaL Tbo proi^tion of it would 
li&vfl been a flhecr pice* of oft iho part of SpotX 

kind wbieli Atlicaa comnuUod iuboaquenlly ti^uft her alluM. 
Blit Ujo trickery of ThotnirioclM viw only jiMtiflabJi: if tho SpurtntiJ 
Msally intonded to use fonca* TbucjdiJcg^ however, does not say 
ihiB, and latar writen do not jpcait with nuthmity. Tins atatt- 
loent ot Diod. 11, 39, Uiat the Sp^ttau wnbaasadore iTjpoo-ioiTiv 

■roiST oiKoSofiodfri jrparitvtTTov a^iirraiF^i Tmtr (^lav npTtix“q]J<' 

certainly looka lito » tnonoiM of foroOf but it ia not credihlo. 
For the aaMimption in thia paAge ia that the Spartans eaw tbcM 
bniliiin^, and thia does not agreo with cb. 40, in wUoh Themt' 
itoeliifl, wbilo at Sparta, dHnios the fart of the building; If t^o 
£jmrtane had awin it* he oonld not bavo denied it Coneei^ucnlly 
the paeeogo in cIl 30 ie nJEaninglcflaf I do not Iwlieve that ibe 
Spartoue intended to rerort to force nt all, for thoy i»uld not huTa 
ewrioJ ont ench on intention. Or did they mean E* maintain a 
pernumtiit gfuriBon in Atbiina for the ptirposa T n have only to 
picture to ouiaelvca tlw circnmatancca of the awe—with on 
eqnnl abnre in the victory, and the Atbenukia full of adfHSjnfldenwi 
,, to itrrive at tho eoacliiaiott that intunUon of uaiiig foree was 
impossible. Dut no doubt it waa the wiah of Sparta tliat Atbe^ 
abould have »□ waiK for Sparta dialifcod fortidoatiofts; she did 
not use them hereeif, and did not tndw how to attack them 
aiifiocufully in the case of othea. But Athena mnintaimsl the 
contrary priociplo, and for that renaon aho wjis to he Ldtimi- 
dated. But the simple declaration of Athem, that she intended 
to bnUd her wall*, would probably have fluffloed to bring S[MUltt 
to muon. If in *pito of this Thcmifltoelca bad rcconne to strata' 
gem, he probably did lo becauea duplicity was part of hi* nature. 
Ifo doubt there tVM annthEr motive bcaklc*. He waa under 
suspicion of having promoted the naval war of 419 in the intenat* 
of Sparta ; he nnw wanted to re^dn the fiivour of Athens by a 
grand cB«p, and if bo could carry out the speody coustmetion of 
the walls in the face of SparEan opposition, that was certainly an 
aebievimicnt of eomo importance- We may abo add the following, 
if we wish to bo ijnito jtirt to ThemistocliA PTis object was that 
Atbenn should have forttficatioM m fiuickly os posaihla The 
protoat of Sparta offered him an opportunity of eOectJng this. 
The Athenians would perhaps bars worked very slowly at the 
wall*, if there bod not b«n soma eitoraal impLilfiu to epnr them 
OIL Themtfltoclefl created this inMnlivo by repmscDting tbn 
Spartan protest as worn and more dongerotw than it nsally 
ans j oonie^neDtly the walls liad to bu completed vety iiuickly* 
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Tl mfrii ntnda* ikbM vtiQ of Ibw* men TfllOfl* brain U fllH of 
irlinui anil pjwjectfif and wlin ofteu find it diffienll to aajf tiiem,' 
BolToa wliat tMii main ptirpoM Lt and wlmt ilwit Hcondirf 
olijcet. 

S. Acconiinj^ lo BfWs 3, 3d 4 in tbe ;rc4r 477/G. 

3. PanflBiikft in ByjJintiiim for htcu yeaisj Jiiatin. &, L A pari 

like that of i'auaanuw wm played aome «i(jhlj jeam later in Byran- 
tiiim by a S|iarLiatii of cfmfiap chnnuler, QeorehiiB, wliam, howcTor, 
the Sportaiu depoacil Lhctuaulvea He then fleJ to Cynta. Oon^yliu 
received from the remimu Gombreuio, PaWgnmlreum, Gryneum 
and Myrinn an hetwliLiiry piMMMioTtHf «? that he became ilm 
neii^hbour of the family of I>eniunliifl, who hud Ptrsamum, 
HaliBaraa and Teuthiwnia, and won aflerwardi of Theraietw^lBa, 
The tyrants, which tliirty ymra previmwly wcm 

in the citiee on the i»a£t, were now' rtiiuOTOil eomewhat fatibci- 
into iJio interior^ and formed hnETer etahs for Pemia. Pau«aiiia» 
uii^t have increawd the rmml»er of iheae dynoatiei in Cbtoime, 
but his amhitiou soared, above and hie prudence fell below such a 
fhatluy, 

4. Bns. ’it 3d3 and 400 for thu data of the dcatli of Pausanioa, 
The acconnta of the end of Fktuania;^ life am eraiuiucd by the 
iBlue writer, pp. 3^10'3filA 

PausanUu is an instaiioe of the fate of an flmbitioits man who 
has neither the ptoliminaty edneation ueecssaiy to enabTa him In 
fuel At hoDia in an important poBition which is not of ha own 
eeckinjt, nor onfficicut Mgacity stwnglh of ebameter to supply 
the defect The Spartan training was not calculated to Qt p*i>ptc 
for A career among luxnriouB burbarians ; n man of the stamp of 
PauanioH loat Itia head whim btoUKhl into ojnlact with thenL It 
would net havo been surprieing if tho contact of the easentially nn- 
pretending Greek chiliwitioiii with the luxury of thn KiUit hod 
adcetcil many Greeks as it did PaUMnlae, It ie a great credit to 
the Greeks that the number of men in a bigh jivutiDn who 
fuccambed to this fate was *0 cKtiemely mall 

a. Pint, Gim 10: Cimon and Aristides opposed Themutoclei 
■jrtpa. Tou Stoyrtti intipevn SiypMfjaaTWtr Dnncker, 8, 07 leq, hoa 
endeavoured to prove this in detail, and hi* bypothese* would be 
usfiful if the later writers were correct iu their aawrtimi that 
Arutidca was ui aristocinJ, He was ao^ bowerer, at most in the 
ideal bcsm which i* aamimcd in Plot Per. 0^ It is certainly true 
that Cimon and ArisUdes were opponents of Tbemiitados, bnt they 
were not so because he was a democraL 

7, I>ancker, 0, 48; 7, lS7,reniarlwthiitTIicmiitBclMiiitroducfii 
"tvllgemcina \Vebr|iHlcht,° This is a stnEjcmcut which ii a\jt in 
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keeping with the fjicto y gweral roilitui^ »moe lijid eiulcd long 
ber>:n« Lhu 111 AthcDL 

8. Duneker, 8, 08, Jiimnurima the easc^ Botolt fttwj (2, 300) 
tulmiLfl tliiLt We do nol know the netute of the democratic leronu-i 
ptopowd hy Thucjdideei Tlia fwt ib that they only exuted in the 
imnginjiLioii of Theopotnpne. 

0. VV'e hud A ant ilur litnte of thio^ ill England. The-re 1uui 
ofEjin heen very liltla dlDTorcnee tut ween the political idenJi of the 
Tapiej Bbd ihe Wbiga, Oertsin fjMiiiliea, howo¥ 0 r, wtr« bound to 
rule in both parties. Tliifl was especially the case with the liVhig 
|Mrtyj in which tho fhjnilica of Temple, PGlhoni, Rnawl] (BedfonJh 
and Cufimdish (Dcvonaliin) took the lead, and tho hist itiU dooe 
POL In England also a too independant nomit mot with Isaat 
laTonr from the lYhig*; one need only Jcocoll the early cloK of 
Bmiighnni'‘>i miniftcrial career^ In England oe in Athena the liberal 
party liked to be led by men of high rank. Tbcmistoclea waa 
piuhed oaido bccaiiM) he would not onhnut to the tunc-hononral 
authority of ariitocmtio Itberale. 

10. Blli 1, 008 Mflimus that ilyron of Fhlya, who accuied. the 
Alcmaocinfdaa on. account of the Qylnnian outrage, wu a Lyoouiid 
In cobterjuenMi cf. Plat. Them. 3. In any cara Tbemiatodefl hod 
no large party of hia own by hirth. 

11. l>eaigu of Themiitodea oguinat the Hellenic; Sect, on which 
odcaoion tho uprightness of Artstldea la mnapicnona: Flut, Aiiat. 
S2, Them. £0. CC the detailed diBcaBafon in Du. 8, 00-07: 
Thcmiatocles ia «id to liave propoKd to burn the Spartan naval 
comp iu thu Bay of Pegoaae, they being engaged in TheBEoly under 
J^tychKlea in the year 470, lUao Curtina, 2", 827. Theml- 
stocleB, who ETecta a ahrine to Artcmia Ariatobufe (Pint. Tli. 22) 
and Timoteon, who ascribes his ncceoa to Automatuif ara genuine 
controBta. 

IS. Themiatoclea' eonnections with foreign countries ore on a 
grand scale. They include Penna, Sparln, Argeu, Corcyra, Italy, 
end perhapi Sicily. Tbcmiatoclcs ia consequently the atateamun 
w^ho contiunen tho great Athenian policy of thu sixth oeiitnry, and 
ia thu forerunner of PirteJoa and AlcibiodEfl. Hib character la 
aketched by Thut 1,130. TbucydUlea may very wail hat'o known 
of the iiitrignes of PausAuias ogainRt the Sportnu imnatituticm. 
According to PluL Cion 10, Cimon and Aristidea were opponents of 
Themutoclea^ that is to ray, ho bjul Coiuervativcs and Libenda 
ogninst him y we haro no oecoaion to doubt thia oracjlioxi, cither 
intrinfically or extrinBinailly. 

1 3. Cmteros, according to Lex. Rhet, ad CWo Phot fr. C quoted 
in Miiller, Fr. H. 11 
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14. Aisl Eo Tltnir. I, 137 he Trrote to Artaxecret; later nmters 
rapnGai::iit hfm u coming to Xerjcc^ tor the fake of elfec^ u Eui. 
i, 3iK9 rightly nyo. Buaok thinks that if Theimotoclei emus to 
Ephema ta E^oJ-iy m 467, he uught have bod FGlationJi tt Susa with 
Artoxerxes, who ascended tho Lbitme in 4 fib ^ but the point is not 
de&r. ICntgcr’s conjecture^ that Xui^es died in 473^ is now rejected 
by all! huftoiinua CH also t^urtiuif 6£5, S6. 

15. Apparently then the miLritirue oitiBB of Tjanipmcas and 
Myus were not free at tliie period Eimlt assumes with Kohler 
that they were so, and that the assignment of them wu only 
intended os i bait for ThemistoclBfl; But if be did not have 
LompsacoSj why wai his memory olivn there os late as the third 
century 1 Bus. 2 , 395, following Lolling, Athwi, Matth. 6, 163. 

10. For tho death of Themistooloi, Thnc. 1, 138, Tbo story of 
his having dnink: bull's blood and died of it ocodis flmt in Arist. 
Eq. 53, 84. The date occ. tu Eiia., Arm. and KieroiL was OL 78, 3 
f4afi/5X but this is iQiproluble ; cf, the brief summary of tho 
easential facts in Bcia. £, 395, 366. Buoolt auumea Eliat he died 
about 450, when Arloxorxes bogan to orni against (Jiwshsc, after the 
tnvolt of Egyph—If wn may compare the Pershm Wars with the 
Trojan War, ThemistocIciS is their Odyssaniv^—sec an indimet proof 
of the oorrcctflcaa of my idea of tbs political pceilion of Tfaemlstoeles 
and Aristides, in the a^itude aasamed by HeTodotw and Thucydidefl 
towards ThemialoclHt. Thucydides, the ariatocnit, never spsoks 
unfavourably of him ; Herodotofi, of whom we may eav that ha was 
in high fathom- with the dcmocmtlc goverument of Athens, only 
refers to his love of money, hfy view that Aristides was a democrat 
has meanwhile been completely ccnnmn.-d by Aristotle^s to A 

ch. 33 : jjccav Se wpooniTai tou ufori TOifrouv Toiiff 

'Apttrrci&yc o Auri^j^ov k<u OcfUBTOKX^t o UtaieXtcvi, n 
fi€v Ta tmAc^ia oiriruv, o ^ rd iddXiltuc^ {bswV 

(Ecuyon). 

17. Pltil. Ar. ££, Bna 2, 337, 33B. As Pdhlmnnn, in his 
Gesch. GriechenlondH in MiillePs Hi^dbach dot hloss, AJterthums- 
wiss, 3, 404, femsrtt, Finch, I>n Theinistoclis oetate etc. 1«4&, has 
trented the law for the eitenriou of the fiamdiisa as proceeding 
mther from TlicmiGtocles. Pohlmaun, however, rightly saya that 
this will not hold good, but that Aristides' mode of action appeals to 
pnesn ppcM a chau^ of views. I befteTe that my thi^ry, which is 
the r^lt of an abjectivn invcfifigntion of the authoriti^ mpplies 
the simplest explanation of the inatteTi 

18. The introduction O'f the oystem of electing olhciila by lot 
waa, in the opinion of earlier writers {^^Kcbh, Echiimmin, Gr. AIL 
I*, 356 and others), the work of Cleiethenca; according (o Dnnckcr 
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and aiflller'Striibiiig, ihttt of ArvUdcfl j and laaiJy, atcording to 
EL Mtlllcr^ Logcbil (Jahrb, f, ti PhiL Soppl fl( s«t) and 
BuMlt (Or. 0. 2, 4TlX Epbialtaa. Gilbert^ St. A. 14^ only 
cxeludci Cleiatbanefli It u aacrtbed to Cleirtbenefl ob lUiMunt of 
HomL e, 109. Wo can only bring furwaid oiw juigumobt iLgainet 
Lbia. How wt» it tliat Ifrtding men etill Itecame iwcbobfl at the 
right momcnb Thomiatoclo* 1 The ojiplanalion ia aa follows 
Wo do not tnow bow tbe lot* wwe aitajigcul A dhw wboeo Jot 
Via not put into the um coEild not Iw dasl^, and if only obo lot 
wans put in, only one ooulcl come obt It ii of no nw Bftjibg ibat 
thia U ridicnlons. Election by lot wna managed in much the hojod 
way in mediaeval FloteitH^ 

19. PlutCim. 11 is not without imporlanco. Cimon showed 
tlrt way. After that tinia inilividiud trcatmeiit of the aUiee wjia 
the rule. 

20. The caw i* Hiiiilar» for imtance, with the beginnings of the 
HanMatii; l<osgue. 

21. For the doaUi of ArUtides, cf. PIuL Ar. SQ, act to which thera 
were three dUtinct veraiima in exietenw of the place of hi» death 
anil the attendant cinrumstaaoea. Of thew the moat prolwhlc la 
that he died on an offlcial voyage to tba Fnntua, probably not before 
407, Bwfl, 2, 30P and 397. It h atnuage that there could be audi 
different accounts of the death of a man of hia impoHance.—Chrono¬ 
logical catimEitea of Buwlc: Athens leader against Persia, 477/6 
(E 2, 344). l>oaUi of Pknaaniaii, probably 46S (2, 3S3). Baniih- 
luent of ThemistocloB, probably 471 (2, 3B9)- flight of ThemJ- 
etocles^ probably 46 B {2, 399)1 Dwth of ThemiitDclELS, per hups 
458 [2, 38«X Death of Aristides after 467 (2, 307> 




CHAPTER VUI 


ATHENS DNDER CIHON TO THE EATTLE ON THE 
KUBYaLEDON 

The ooianmndcr-iiiH^biaf of tlio Alhouinn League was Cimon, 
eon of MJIitiaciod and Hogosijiyle. The marrbge of hia BiiLer 
Elpinico with the vroaltlijr CnUios had enabled CimoD to paj 
tho ftno which hod been impeaed an hia father after the on- 
euccoiMful expedition ogrunab roroe^ Ry hia dedded support 
of the policy of Thcmistocles before the battle of Solamis he 
bon] shown himself a judicious and patriotic man, and hia con¬ 
duct was ill the more pmisuworthy, aa his father had been the 
hero of the battle on land and in a certain aeoso the rival of 
Themistocleo. Ho shared the command of the Athenian con¬ 
tingent with Anstidea when the Spartans wore atlll leodora in 
Asia, and became commander-in-chief of the Atheniana and 
their allies when Sparta withdrew from the war. 

The first exploit of tho new general waa the capture of the 
Thracian city of Eion on tho Strymon fprobably 476 D.C-) ft 
was oomowhat rcmarkahlo that this tono;, which Uy so far 
west, remained loyal to tho Persians at n time when they hod 
lost places nearer Asia and almost tho whole Asiatic coast. 
But Eion possessed a very able genera] in tho Persian Bogea, 
who burnt himself when be was unahlo to hold the cjty any 
longer. ChnoB was allowed to set up Uireo Henmo with 
inaeriptioDs in tho Hall of tho Hermoo in the tnarket-jilacc at 
Athens, aa & j^ermanent memorial of this conquest The booty 
also was probably conaiderahlo.* 
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Cimon's power of maktn^ friends thmugliout thfl n'liolfl of 
Greece wm alicran at the OlympiMi Opudos of the j'ear 472, 
where ho was quite as much nn object of general attention as 
Themistocles had. licon four years proriouflly. And at that 
time Cimon had not oocomplished nearly as much for Greece 
as Themistoclei It was consequently the personality of the 
man which pleased the Gr&ekc, his aristocratic and yet oflahle 
liispoaition, and the brilliant use ho made of his wealth. This 
fortune was derived from booty of war and from tho doi^iiTy of 
hia wife^ tho Alcmaeonid Isodlce, a great-granddaughter of a 
brother of Cleistheuea—a connection which shows that Cimon 
wished to govern ths stale aa far as possible in concert with 
the roost powerful family in Athens. lie attachod, howovor, 
special importance to a good understanding with Spiorts,. in 
direct contrast to Tbemistocles. He named his two sons Elctifl 
and Laccdocmonitis; this flattered the Spartans more than tho 
□anieo of Tfaemistoclos^ daughters. The Spartans appointed 
him their Proxenos in Athens* It was possible for one city to 
iiave several such frienda in uioUicr Hellenic city j it was an 
honour which imposed on the recipient the duty of taking care 
of the ritizens of the state which appointed him whesn thoj’ come 
to hU city* The Proxenca was not a political sgeut as such,’ 
Tho oiploils of Cimon and tlio AihouianB during the next 
fow years are little known. But the second sojourn of 
Pausaniaa in Byzantium must have occurred at this period, 
and Cimon must liavo taken sn active port in expelling him* 
Whether other citieB hod to be re-conquered in consequonce of 
thie dieturhance of tho peace on the Hellespontj is not known. 
Cimon probably continnod tho straggle agalnat the Persians 
in those regions and gained dratinction and booty; but the 
detaih of his actions are not recorded. Another achievement 
of his, which cannot have given him much trouhle, became 
vary famous because it considerably cnbanccd the national 
pride of tho Atlicniona and Unttorcd their vanity* During an 
epidemic they were advised by the oracle to bury the bones of 
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Thcseua in thdir own citj^ Tha bcncs of Orestes had qqcc Lti 
like mujiucr brought luck to the Sparttma Tbosaus hod dIfid 
on. tbo iilimd of Scyroflr Now it hajjpfmod that at that voiy 
inomeut tho Bolopinti iubabibiritB of Scjiw, wiio were eatry- 
ing on tlifiir customaiy pirfesy, had been condomued hy tbo 
Amplilctyonca to fmy im mdomnity in r c^iiAiii cojc, Tliu>' 
W€ru appftrviitly dis[) 06 od ta submit; but the community ro- 
fu£Ocl to pay, Saying that the guilty persons were liable, and 
thesa latter appealed to the AthenianSr Cimon intervened in 
the name of Athens, and naturally to her advantage. Tlie 
upknhot was that all the ScyriuiH had to siifer; they Were 
reduced to slaver^' and the territory of tbs islonid was confis¬ 
cated hy Athena. On this occasion the following incident 
happencilr An caglo n'oa observed to scratch repeatedly on 
the name spot; the Athenians dng there and found a gigantic 
skeleton, which was of course declared to be that of Theseus. 
It Was brought to Athens to the great dehght of the people. 

It was perhaps at this time^ os is generally assumed, that 
Oimon exercised a special infiucnco on the fortunes of the 
Greek drama. When Sophocles competed for the prito for 
the first time, together with Aeschylus, who hod long won 
his reputation, Cimon and the other generals entered the 
theatre to ofier the customary eacrifiee to Diouysus just ra 
the Archon Apsaphion was about to appoint the judges from 
among the apoctatoro. The Archon immediately cried out 
that these ton aliould bo tho judges; for they represented tlie 
ton phybw of the people. Sophocles obtained tlie prize, and 
Aeschylus is said to have hcon so sore about it that he left 
Athens and went to Sicily. Wo csuinot^ howovor, say with 
certainty that Cimon bad returned from Scyrofl just at that 
moment." 

Soon afterwarda Coiyatus incurre<l the enmity of Athens, 
why we do not exactly know : at all events it hod refused to 
join Athene. It woa compelled to do sa This waa the 
beginning of the coercive policy exorcised by Athens against 
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Other Greok atjitoa; TIincjdidfts pres&nt^ the in Uiia 

light, and immediately aften^atJi relat^a the wror against 
Niuco«, vrhlch hiul hclongod to tho Athenian Lcaguo, but hwl 
rovoltod from it* We have no record of Cimon^s aliare in 
thtH campaign, but ho ksou gained groat dbtiiiotion againat 
the Peraians. Thucydidoa gives the following Mconnt* of 
thia: “ After this (aa usual he does not atato tho year) a land 
and BCa battle botwcGn tho AthouianB and thoir allies and tho 
Modes took place on the river Ihirynnedon in Pamphylia, and 
in both the Athenians, under the loid&rahip of Gimoti, son of 
Miitiadca, wore Tictorious, ond took and deatfoyed in all 200 
Phoenician triTOmet" We should like to Iniov more of this 
groat naval Ijattloi which so eloselj roeemblaa that of Myc^Ie, 
that Nepoe eallfl it the battle of Mycalo, than Thacydidos 
tells us ^ and in fact later writere do give us detail^ which 
unfortunately do not agree with one another. According to 
Diodonis, who perhaps follows Ephonis (but how closely it is 
impoasible to say), Cimon sailod with 200 triremes from the 
Piraeus, increased his fleet to 30Q atipSi won over the Helimiic 
cities of Caria at once, conquered those which contiuned imiivca 
and Poniians, while the Lycim cities joinctl him of thoir own 
accord. The Pefsiant collected a land force and a fleet at 
Cyprus under Tithraustes and Phorendatea. Cimon attack&l 
and defealod the fleet Ho took a hundred shipfl with their 
crewe, and the reat without, the men esciping to land in 
CyiirusL Ho then made a rapid manch agniiitt tho army on 
the mainland, which was entrenched on tho river Euryracdon. 
Ho made tho Greeks put on Persian clotbasi, embark on. tho 
Pewlan ships which they bad token, and sail to the Etiry- 
medon. Tho Peralana were token in and offered no obatocle 
to their landing. The GroekB penctmteil into the Persian 
camp, imd perjjctrated a tegular mnasacro j the Peraiona now 
thought they were FUidiaxi brigands. After a time LimOJi 
recalled his men by means of fire sigmila, and aallod for 
Athens with 3-10 captured triremes and 20,000 priaonera of 
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Wiir, Pal/a^nm ha^ tbs bmud atorjv only lie maltiia the 
naviJ baltle tako place on the Eur^ nic*lon and the fiurpmo at 
Cyptiw. If JFuch a ^.Lriitagam waa rotJJy i^aoftcd la it likidy 
thttt'nmcyJidea would not have h«l a woix] slioutitJ Plutarch'^B 
narmtivo is aa foliowa:—CSmon, who had widened the Athenian 
flhipa of war and mode them more sQifod to rweive cnei™ of 
ho|)lite« (Thucydides having endeavoured eapocially to give 
them the quality of ewiftnew), oubdued the cooHto of Asia 
Minor frota Ionia to Pamphylia. Then ho toiled from Cnidua 
with 5^0 triremEs and won over FluiBelis with ths aid of the 
Chiana on Iho Athenian fioet Ho heard that Ariomandcs 
was lying on tho Eurymedon with hie flee^ and waiting for 
eighty more Bhijie from Cyprui; without these he hatl only 
ODO, OFi according to Ephoma, S50r Cimon attacked iJieni 
promj>t!y, took 2CKI eldpe, and captured i ki^ amount of 
treasure in the camp | he then took the oth er eighty^ which 
liad toiled U> Hydros Thio account loavM out the wonderfuJ 
stratagem, oo the account of Diodorus ja all the Icaa t^ihlo. 
Both batllaa wore fought ou the Eurymfidon, and in that 
CAM there waa no luwd for tho itratagouL 

The Athenians showed their gratitude to the gods by 
apletidid gifts. The Dalphian Apollo received a bronte palm 
with dates, and an Athene upon it. On the otiier hand, it ia 
very doubtful whether another votive offering, mentioned by 
Plodonis, the inacriiition on which appoars to have no nefer- 
onco whatever to this ctea^ is really connected with iho battle 
on tho Eurymedoo. 

Tho rictoty on tho Euiymcdon socured the sopremscy of 
Athoaa, and that of the Oreek comiuunitito in tho southcim 
prt of tha coast of Asia Minor, whoro tho pwer of Penis 
had np to tWa time by no meona ceased. la these battles 
besidea tho Athonuuis only the Chians, Samians and Lcabians 
were actively onEOged. 

The Greeks never succooded in taking Cyprus, neither 
Pausaniofl after nor the Athonians after m and 4^9. 
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NOTES 

Fgr Cimon^ bg« ViKher, Cimon, BflfleJ, 1847, and Kl. SehriRca, 
L Lnipx. 1877 I Oncken, Athcn niiiJ I. (Kimon und Kplii^ 

dtea), L«jpi. 1865 ; Cfeij Hidto^ of (lreet:«, IL Lonil 1874 ^ Jllid^ 
fat the history of thD gnaiLer part of tlia fiOh centuty^ his Litm of 
Orcfik Stateanien^ IL Lend. 1880^ 

1. Tbii Calllaff (Pint. CijTL 4 ; Nep. CiDL 1) la not now ■don- 
■■dcred to be tho Bame m the Dadindiua of tbal nune on account of 
thu psAflagQ lin Nepca, *■ Quidam bon tma gencrofiuai quiun pMiini- 
oabB.” Bat Nepoa ia no authority, aiid it woiitd bo Btnwgc if, 
beaideii the rich I^uduchu^ Callias, tLcm were another very wealthy 
CalLiaa in Athcnn^ wbo deriv^^ hii fortune from niinca jnet lifco ttie 
Daduchua, for the word Xsa^f^rAourof applied to him Ivu the 
MUnc fneaniitll. 

3. Pint. Cim. 7, cf Bowlt^ 3, 335 j Du. &, 145, ajuumea a 
MCond Conqueat of Eion, an algo of SeatMi: ho li wronfr. for noi 
coneluHiona can bo drawn from DtodortiBi, and Plutarvh la uq 
authority for chronoloj;^. Cf^ liowaver, EugolE^ 3, 378.—DorieouB 
rctoained Persian for a lioifl; time, Herod. 7, 106. In 476/S, 
under the orcbon Phaedan, there wan an attempt on the patl of 
Athens to foand a colony on the Stryjnon, SchoL AcBch. De fni.^ 
le& 3L 

3, Tins diotiuctiou between the Greek Proxenoi (protwtors o^f 
■tran^rs) and the modem conanle (originally goTtmorii of fomign 
coloniee—^coneuloB) ia not much noticed now, ancei ennlogies 
between anclont and modem iiutitutioiu hove come Into favour. 
AH Uie re/erencea to the Greek Proaenoi have been collected hy 
P. Moncennx, Lei proxdnira grecquas, Par. 1880^ 

d. Am, to Pint, Thoii. 38 and Cim. 8, the Incldenfa in SejTca 
would have luLccl from 47fl/fl to 48&/S (Phaedon to Apoephion) 
if the scene In the theatre toot placa jqtt aa Cimoq Jwid neiumed 
fioin ScjToo ; but ihia ii not clearly etotod in Plntorch. Dioi 11, 
30 Is of no Taluft for the determLnation of a date. CurtiuB, O. O. 

83.3, with othen, is of optoion that the oracle and its fnlElment 
took place in 438. 

8. Th. 1, 88. 

8. Th. 1, lOG. Busult, S, 40G, inaksB the intorestLii^ conjec¬ 
ture, that the last intrigucj of Pauj^uiaa, which ended vdth hia death 
(in thei year 48S, to BusoTt), fmo Eouncetod with the warlike 
efforts of the PcraLuui, which resulted in the battle of tha Eniy- 
mwlnn {act to Buaolt, 407}. Tof further detalla of the battle^ 
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Diod. 11, OS: j PoIjsctL l, 34. We cannot tell 'irhich of ll)^ two^ 
Diodonu or Polj-aoiiUB, luw itkiaixiLcrppeUid ^plioroj JfAst. Tho 
80,000 priiQPcrs arn ttionely tlie muw* of tla ICQ Jililpa cnpturetl 
wilh iboir oomplcmcolii of nuMi calcoLaldl in the lunal umj' (Soo 
men to a ahipJv Pint. Cinii IS, 13, who probabi^ followa Theo^ 
pompii^ but bIbo qnotea Calllstbicneft (accord in;; to Eiuolt, 2, 40A, 
tho origiiittt authority for tho Uaiilo) ^ucl Pbanodemim; Btttolt, 
2, 403, AMUint^ not without resaon, that Ton ot Chka wm also 
tm anihority. For Eie uuSnown IJydrua in Pltttaroh aonic read 
Cj*prnfl; Pnneltor, fi, 2)2, muls Idyrcw, which it now ftccaptetL^ 
V<^vu gida, 10, IB, 3-fi ; Biod. H, C2. whew in tho 

^igratu (certainly not of SLnionidca) there wna first a little, iir 
agiuiut tho Medea, ami tlicu the caplun of the lOO abip 
takea place; perhaji Lfac» ia a porlial eonfLUioti with the haltleji 
of 44&. CL the clerer paper of Bciiudorr, UeW diu Cultuibild 
der Athena Nike, in tho special numW pnliliahed in celebtatloti 
of the foundation of the Archaeological luatitute at Home, Vicuna 
TSj’!), in wliioh tho' hitildiiig' of the tetuple at Nike on the Aoro^ 
ftoliB ia <»iii]ectcd with the victoiy on the ForjKicdcuu For all 
the qnefltion* conncctiHl ihervwith, cf, Buaull;, S, 401 aeq, ; at u, 
404, N. 1, he rcmarJEi that ir yatjf ahould be reed iiutcod of ^ 
tn the epignun; and at pt 408, that the votir* offering 
ohriuualy repreaenta the defeat of the &jit (repteacatctl hy the 
perhajia overtumed (t) palm) hy the Athenuma. 

ChrouoldgT, Bcc. to Busolt, S, 401 t oaptnn of Scyroa, 400 
or 4 OS; eubjugstion of Cbrystna, JSS; war agaiiut Naioi, 487 ■ 
hnttle on the Eurymedon, 407^ 
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CHAPTER rx 

i>iFFicuLr rosmoM op sfajita and Athens ur to the 

BAMSHUENT 07 CIHON 

WltU^T Athens \ra8 displaying such etriking activity, Sparta 
remained very quiet. Sho bod undergone a painful experience 
in the citee of Pausaniaa. The grande^ v^hich neces- 

Borily involved contact with PeT«ian luxury, waa ill suited to 
the Spartan character^ which was not able to reeisl such 
triaiA The Spartans determined to leave the management of 
Ortontal affairs to others, and continue their old exclusive 
policy. Mention is made of deliberations said to have bcou 
held in S|)arta as to whether the hegemony over mantlme 
Greece should he maiutaiued, and the decision to relinquish 
the leadership of all Greece and only continue the old league 
is ascribed to the representations of a certain Hetoimaridao.^ 
And Sparta soon had enough to do at home, but ^lerbapfl 
for this very reason, that the descent from Jier old {xisition 
suggested tho idoa that aho was no longer the vigorous 
cDnununity of former daya 

But though she resigned the leadership at sea, she might 
etiil be supreme in continental Hellos. And this would be 
more easily managed, thought tho Spartans, if the Amphio- 
tyonic League were remodelled. Sparta proposed that the 
Greek states who had not Joined in tho struggle against the 
Medea should be excluded from it Themistocles, however, 
persuaded the Pylogorae to reject the proposal. Most of the 
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thirt^'-^no atatoa which had fought against the Persians wcra, 
ho pointed out^ e^tiito small; if theso only bolong^ to the 
Lcagiio, it would bo at the taercy of two or three great atatea^ 
anrl the remaindor woidd bo almoet bereft of their lights, * 
This incident, which is mentioned only by Plutarch, givos 
rise to many considerations. Even ndmitting that the general 
aspect of the matter was as Plutarch statsa, yet thin attempt 
On the part of Sparta implies a perfectly justifiahlo wfah to 
transform tlie imperfect federal union of Greece into a 
complete one, and convert a sham into a reality. It was an 
improvomont on vrhat Sparta had previonsly attempted, when 
sho proposed to settle the lonians in the dtiea of the mediring 
Greeks; the new proposal was that the latter should remain 
where they were, but shonld loeo certaiD very undeiimKl rights, 
which they enjoyed ae members of the Amphictyonic l4!sgn(t. 
The League would in that case have certainly received fresh 
powers. The counter arguments put forward by ThemietDcles 
wore feebla As it was; two or three states, which called 
themselves Dorians and lonians, had the real power. And if 
the League were reoiganircd, the right of voting could still 
bo regulated os desired, in such a way ns to leave Athens 
the influence that was her duo, an inHnencs which, as the 
courso of history shows, she did not poesess In the Longue 
that was not reconstituted in consequence of her objections. 
The stAtOB whieh owed their conUnuance in the League to 
Athena showed thdr gratitude more to Sparta. Her apposi¬ 
tion to the reorgaoiiifitten of the League did Atheni no good 
The Spartans did not even sucooed in carrying out a 
particular point in thdir programme. The Thessalians were 
to be punished for deserting the Greek cause; Spart* wished 
to be master of Thessaly, Leotychides was flont there but 
accomplished nothing; he is alleged to have taken bribes from 
the Alouodac.^ The king accused and found guilty, fie 
fled to Tegea. These old allies of Sparta, however, refoaed 
to g^ive him tip; the Persian Wars had increased the sentiment 
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of uiilopcndciiica throughout Greece^ and Togon vent » far os 
to enter into M allinEioe with Argos in open <iofiAnce of 
Spnrta. The alJiea Were defeutod, but Tegen maintained her 
pcwilion^* 

Other parts of the Peloponneee^ too^ were in a state of fer¬ 
vent Elis, whieh waa genemUy doirotod to the Spartans, 
adopted a nevr eonatitution on democratic principle^ on which 
occasion a city with the name of Klis was formed out of the 
country towii&'^ Ae Arcadia became estranged from S|iartii 
at this time, the snjioiJdsnM of Mantinea h^is been assigned to 
the aante period, hut this is not quite certain.^ On the contrary, 
it IE recorded that Alantfnca took no jiart in a groat war which 
all the other Arcaiiiana waged against Sparta at that tim& Jn 
this war a great battle was. fought at Dipaea, in which the 
Spartans were victoriout But oven if lUantinea did not dit 
jday hoatillty just then, it is certain that Sparta was in great 
difhcultieA.' It ia strange that her position tliould have liocn 
so inseaire iiumediately after the Perdan Wars- 

But the following incident was the most rcmiuksbio in 
this respect. According to Diodorus, the Arg^ves destroyed 
Mycenae in the year 4G8;7 d,cl, end Tiryna probably al>oiit 
the s&me time.*' Mycenae and Tiryns had done their best 
against the Pordans, while the Aigires were ready to betray 
Greece to Perda i and yet in little more than ten years after 
the tripod had been er&cted in Delphi, with the nAinoa of the 
Mycencans and Tiryntbians on It, but without that of the 
Argivea, Argos was sUewed to destroy these two cities and 
reduce the male inhabitants of Mycenae to slavery. Ko doubt 
there were many people then in Greece who regretted that 
Spartaks plan of uniting the states which fought against Perda 
into a really atrong Lcogno had miscarried; at aJJ evonta very 
little sentiment is required to make the fate of Mycenae, after 
the position she hod held both in ancient and in later times, 
appear quite Unworthy of the iraditiouB of Grecoe. It fo true 
that Sparta invariahly acted on a proeaic condderation of her 
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dwd intQrcat& But Uicw intercsto deunAnded Uid pni^amtion 
of Mj'ceu&e^ The CDuduMDii la tlut SpartA^ if isho did not 
then interpCKM to protect Aljrcenac, muat have boon in a 
difficult [tOAition boreelf, and this U wluit l>iodonis asserts. 
\Viis th^ roiison^ as Diodoma aJso supposos^ that tho flsrtbqimlro 
and tlio rovolt of the Ifelota had afrOAdy taken ploco t We 
have iio sutiofiictory informstion on this poinL^ 

The lasLinontionDd dccuttoiicos indicted a eDrers bloir on 
tho Spnttim community about this tima It hod. to s certain 
extent recovered from the vnr with Arcadia^ and was just on 
the point of trying how for it could injure Athens by 
supporting tho Thasifinw, who had revoitod from her* when a 
temble earthquake reduced the city of Sparta almost to rmnsv 
Only five bouses are said to have been left standing and 
20,000 men ore said to liave perished. Tremendous confimou 
prevailed for the mement among the Spartiates in dia city. 
King Archidamus saved the citizens from dsatruction t he 
collected them oU together by means of tho iJarm signals* uid 
led them at once into the open. Tho preserrstien of their 
lives was of more imjwrtance than tha safety of property* os 
was soon seen* for a general riaing of the Helots and part of 
the Perioaci took place forthwith. Tho Helots had shortly 
before been suspected of being ready to rise at a sign from 
Pa uKnnisB , and a number of them, who bud dod to tho altar of 
the Taonorian Poseidon* were put to death, a proceeding whieli 
involved 8parta in a charge of blood-guiltinctia* as the 
Athenians mode bold to remind them afterwards Of tho 
rerioed Thucydides says that the Thnriatoe ond the Aethaeotu 
took part in the msurroetloii. The rebels, among whom were 
many descendants of tlie oM Me^uintu* soiood the dtadel of 
Ithomo and hold out theroH. In one of theao eegngementa 300 
Spartans perished under Aeimneattu, the Spartinte who liail 
slain MordoniuA The war dragged on to long that Spartaks 
prestige aufierc<l conaidorably. She thereupon asked her 
trustiest allies for assistance* and the AegincLuos and Platoesjis 
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responded mofit readily to tlie appeaL*® But this raado 
matters no better; Ithome was not The PetoponnesLins 

AS A rule wers not experienced in sieiges, ’A'hila the Athenians 
were considered particularly skilful in them. Tho Spartans 
therefore applied to Athens for aid. Athens must have 
known that Sparta had just decided to osaist Thaaoa, and it 
would haxo been Only natural if the Athenians had in con- 
se<jueneo declined to shed their hlood for Sparta. But Cimon 
WAS well disposod towards Sparta, and his influence deterudnsd 
the AthenlabS to send the required assistance. He himself 
led a largo Athenian fores to the Feloponneso. But the 
result did not corraapond to the magnitude of the socriGce. 
Ithome was not taken. Thereupon the Spartans wera seised 
with fir Buepicion that the AthenianB had an undcrefanding 
witJi. the rebels; A’ho knowsj, they said to themselyes, whether 
many an Athenian bosieger of Ithome is not praying for the 
fiuccoiis of ihcNW against whom he is Iwjund to fight ? Sparta 
sent the Athenian contingent only home, and kept the others. 
This was an insult to the Athenians, but it Was due to 
the annatural and ill-considered policy of Athens. Cmfty 
opposition had been the rule under ThemistocJeBi and now 
under Cimon Sparta wee treatod with good-iiatnred indulgence. 
And the latter w'os woree than the former. For it was hardly 
essential to the welfare of Greece that Sparta should be 
mistress of MessenuL This policy of extremes went still 
further. Athens^ which had just been readj' to sacrifice the 
lives of her citiren$ in onler to enslave Messene^ now joined 
the Argives and Thessalians out of pique against Sparta.'^ 

It is remarkable that the Spartans after all brought this 
war in ^Icssenia to a Buccessfu] termination. It is said to 
have lastod for ten years (1), but Ttbomo hod to capitulate in 
tho end.^^ The Spartans aliowed the besieged safe conduct 
out of the Peloponnow, subject to the proviso that any one of 
them found there again diould become the slave of the man who 
caught him. The Spartans explained the terms of this capi- 
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tulxtioD, which were evidently dictated by circuJniLL(i.nce% by 
Ba3'7ng that an omclo had prwnbod them. The Athonhuu 
received the Mcaseiiiuu and gave them Naiipactus, which 
they had tahen from the Ofolkn LocnaiM, m a plaoe of 
Betticment, From Uik time the entrance to the Cbrinthlan 
Gulf w&E gtmrdod by friende of the AthenumSf and people on 
whom ah& could ndy protected a harbour which was of 
importance for Athena, ” 

If Sparta hnj] many difficulties to ovem>me, which had 
artson frann her abandonment of a bolder policy, Athens lihe- 
wiso wba not without troubles of a eimilar nature, which were 
due on the contrary' to her too^grasping policy. There were 
FOVollo from Sparta on account of her inaction, from Athene 
on account of her arro^uioa, tVe read in Thuej'didee after 
the account of the capture of £iou by Cimon, and that of 
Sej'roa and Caryatua,^* "Hereupon they made war upon the 
revolted Haxuma, and reduced them by siege, This waa the 
first allied community winch waa brought into a state of suh^ 
[flcLion in contravention of existing urrangementa. The some 
fate befel a number of other {Communities. The chief enuaee 
of revolt from Athena were non-payment of tribute and refuaol 
to supply sbipe or send help in time of war on the part of 
the allioa. For the Athenians were vety oxaet in enforcing 
the pcrfomnuiee of their obligations from those who refused 
out of laxiness or ili'will. Their rule too was by no means a 
pleasant one, while on the other hsnd, it was an easy task for 
them to bring those who revolted to terms. For from Jovo of 
eaae and dislike of hardships, moat of the allies preferred to 
]iay on equivalent in money to aupplying ahipa and crews, the 
oonsequcnco of which was tliat the naval power of Athens 
increased, and the allies ivcre not in a poaition to offer resiaUnee 
when they wished to nsvok" How great the " number of the 
allies was who were siibdned by forces wo do not know. We 
sje acquainted with only one more quarrel of this Idnd, that 
^iritli Thauiv. Tlio revolt of this community had a special 
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r€awti. Sho bnd & gri^van^A OigiiinBt Attiensi^ bcisuso tbo 
ktt«r oncroAchod nwro mid tu&ro on the TJmiciaji coostt wid 
Uiroutoned to dEprivo tlio TiAsianj: of tbcir profits from tho 
mines wbich oiisted there, It woa die possoffiion of these 
mines which constituted Uio wesitli of ThasoSj and a great 
pordon of tbeiti lay on the mnitikiidf Thoaos consE^jutntly 
revolted from Athens, which displayed special energy on this 
DCcaAiPn ^spring of 405).^®' The city of Thaeos was besieged, 
and 10,000 colonists, Athenians and allies, occupied an 
important position on the Strymon in order to crush the 
power of TIiosoa on the mainlamj. This place was called 
Ennsa Uodoi (nine waya), becauM at that jjoint, not far from 
tlie mouth cf the river, nine roods met. Aa the place was to 
a great extent BiiJTonnded by the river, it was afterwards 
called AmphipoHa,^' The settleinont, however, did not thrive. 
The Thmciana assumed a hostile attitude towards tlie eoloniits, 
and inllictod a severe defeat on them at Drabescus^ the result 
of which flcems to have been that Ennea Uodoi itself wtis 
abandoned. At oJ] events the place hod to be colonked over 
again. 

On the other hand Athene was more successful agoiiiet the 
Tliosiaiis themselves, under the leadership of CimoiL They 
were defeated at sea, and after they had stood a siegDof some 
duiation, they aurrendcrod in the thud year after the revolt, 
Sparta w^it«l to send help, but how could she have thrown 
troops into the city f Thascra lost her dty-wolls, her ships, 
and her poyeeAdions on the mainland, and woe cempelled to 
pay tribute. Hut this only aniouiitod to three talents up to 
01. @3, 3, 447 i’or the reet,, the Tliostans retained 

their independence; like the other allies. 

The subjugation of Thasoe was an important success for 
AthenSj which by tliis means secured her supremacy in the 
north, lu spite of this Cimon did not receive from hia 
feUow-citizens the recognition ^vhich lie dowrved. His 
enemies nsBcrted that he had not done enough, and said that 
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h« might hAve acqtiired n bit cf MiMilcmia for Athcti^i Aiid 
had not don^ bo berausci he had InKun bribed hy King Al^x- 
onJor. Ho ttm brought to triaJj but Acquitted** Bia 
opporLcnts^ liowev'cr^ among 'nrhum Poricliu^ son of the 
Xanthippus who hiiJ prosecuted CimOu^B fntlicr, woa most 
prominent, managed Bhortly afterwords to olTdct bu banish¬ 
ment hy ostmcisiTL Aristides was deodj mnl tho defenco of 
Alcmnconid inte rests bod passed into tho hands of younger 
and moro aetii^e metx. The peoplo woro displcafied with 
Cimou on account of tho friendly potiicy which bo initiotod 
towards Sparta, and which had met with such an uneatiB- 
roetory return. 

IT] us Athens id*o, olthongh in o 1 ms degree than Sparta, 
hod to contend with many difhcuJtios in the drst doc&des after 
tho Pcisian War.® 


NOTSa 

1. Piod. 11, &Qr Acc. to Biu. Ft 3fid tbssa inddentBors inven¬ 
tions due to ideas of Iwcmtea 

2. PluL Them. !0. This, account is veij tIuHeiw, and it* 
aocnrscy is by no meaiu abovo siurpirion. The moat importanl 
objection i* that, w lof aa it'd Itnow, neither the ArgivES nor 
ThebtuM OA aneli hud a tote in the League while the Boeoiiatu and 
iXsriaos hod. Althuugh it niay be said that Bocotioixs and 
Tbebnrui were pretty much the some, on the atlmr hand Argivn 
and dXjriaii* wore fiir Qtsm l*ing identieah It theiefora dnjes not 
appear how it wo* poMibte to fonmily eicluiin Thebdui and 
Ai^vcsl Had the SportAU propoasl been adopted, the only 
states which would have been really excluded feum the League^ 
besides the ThccBalians, were the old omamciiial members such oi 
the Maliona, Plithiutiana, Aenvonse, Polapu, itagncLes and Pei^ 
rboebi, who certainly hod been addicted to medLtinft but were m 
much open to the indocnce of Atbem ■* of faporto. Hence the 
ocooiint of this ptuposol of Sparta can be correct only in a very 
general aen», vit tbot ahe wished to aubstitulo a new league for 
the old out, but with ths privilege* of tie old one. On tba 
other band, it seem* ceroun that Athena preserved the privilegea 
of the tenegeuie Greek* on this occasion. In doing so Athene cut 
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oJT Ler noM to fpite tier face^ Shfl preTflnted lie Ainptiktyoiiic 
Lcfigue ffotn beaming a real confoJeration, becnaei! bLc furred 
Uiat In a refonuai leagiin alie n'Dali] b« in a alii I mo^ra infurior 
poflitian Uj E|j<irEa. But she hnJ no bettor oltemativa to offer. 
And Bodia of her p^Ugit repaid her with Bcant thaaka: Thubt* 
cwna to an undonstandtng with Sparta imaiiuit AthniM. The 
attompCa to put Greece on a betlw footinjf lM;gin direcily after the 
victoria^ for FluL Ar. 21 ia v^Tf liknly oorrtct if mlorp*^tmi u 
ollnding' to aapiiuLiooB and pl&iiai It waa beaideo Ttiy natural to 
baTO euch ainii. On thia oexaupa SpATla'a cndenTcrara wciu 
rni>ilrale4 by Athena, u lho« of Allietia were aftarwnrdfl hy 
Spmrta, A3J Lbia unfortunately ii only too like human natuns. 
Cf. Biia. 2, 3sr. 

3. HeitML ft, 73 ; Pans. 3, 7, 0 ] Plut, MnL Her. 20; Bua- S, 
3JS5, 360. 

4. nerod a, as; Faun. 3, 11, 7 : aec. Up Biia 3, 370 in tho 
year 473 or 472. 

6. Stn a, 3a fl rd U^pfftx^ Bui 2, 37 2^ 

0. Cf. VoL L pt 210 ( CTen Boa 2, 374 dou not pro™ it 

7. Herod. 0, 3S. Wo do not know tho year of the liiattle, hnt 

cf, Bua, S, 370, 334, who conjcetoica 40fl or 403* Dn. S, 134, 
135 haa Boraa very prohable oonjectum on tlifa snljcet, but hia 
varioiia reawnB will bardly hold water. Neither Fol. 1, 41 uor 
laocr. Arch. 42 (be aaya incorrectly JJe pace SflJ need refer to ibhf. 

0. Diod II, 05 ; Str* 8, 372* 373. Cf- Her- 0, 63. Areoid- 

ing to Bu*. 2j 441 tho conquest of Mycenae w« probably In 404 j 
thii would explain tipe nnn-interfereuce of Sparta. 

0. CL Do. 6. 133 Heq. nnd 240. Pann. 4, S4* 6 put* the 
ravoft of the Hea^niana in Ot Tlf, 2, 403/02 b<c.. Bos. 2, 439 
puls it at the end of the siunmer of 406. 

10. Tb. S, 27; 4, 60 * 3, 64* Qiiaon went to jSiIcseenla in the 
iiprin>; of 463* acoording to Btta, 2* 463. far the reasona of 
Fiutarch'a ]nE8taJ[a» in Cim. 16 sh Bus. 2, 453. 

11. Th. I, 102. 

J2. Kriiger* Classen and BnwH (2, 47 6}^ howevor, assume that 

TtnipTtfi should bo read in Thiic. 1, 103 instead of iriq 

and it is certainly highly probnbler Capitulation of Ithome 
according to Bna. 2, 476 in tbd year 402/L 

13. Curtluii, S^, 172, nsaumes that tho words Aauptiv cj^eiTwy 
ill TIiucl 1, 103 are explaiEPod by the iiucitiptiou L G. A. No. 321 
concerning llie Kjpoeeia of the Locrians in Naupaotus^ and that tho 
Corinthiana assisted ili tills, wlddi il also eup]ioiicd to bo attested 
by coins with AOKPCX and Oorintblan type*. But these are 
later coins of the Italian Locri. If Alliens ha*! behoved to S^iorbi 
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ns Spiirta intended tQ bchftvd to AthiMU urtlJi regard to TbuM^ 
the MeaKniaoj would probabljr Latd tieeoiiM to tJic advantage 
□f Greece. 

14 Th. It BS, 99. 

IB. Th. I, 100. 

10. Bua. 5^], 414. Curtiiu^ G. O.^, 8ST : fragmesto of an 
loecriptioii ao upe of th« tomlntoneii elected st the eirpeoH of tha 
ftato with ruunes of Atheniaiui tpd alliea who fell at Thnaoe, 0. I. A. 
1, 433. 

IT, Th. 1, 100. Dti. 6, S31 lightly ap|fpoaGfl liuit tha piojeet 
of thia aetUotttcdt bcooiuc kuowa to tha Thaaima bhiI caused their 
hostility. 

18. Fnoip 01. 83, 3 onwards thirty talents^ evidently hecausa 
Thaaoe relained the zoinee then. Cf. Da. 0, 68. 

19. ProKeution of Oirnon, Plut Cim. 14, 16. Cartiui, S’,. 160 
thinks there was another prcuccation of Cimon for on nttoniipt to 
change tbo rdrpwv woXiTcfai' (Democth. c. ArLltoci. SOB) whore 
some would msd UapiHi'. 

SO. Chronology socording to Busolt; revolt of the Thaaians; 
■pring of 46B (S, 414); the eaitht^oiiko in Sparta, end of atuuDier 
of 40fi (9, 438); euhjoetioa of Thaso^ autumn of 404 (£, 441); 
CImon at Messene, spring of 463 (S, 463); Oimon bnniihcd, 
spring of 4 OS (3, 4T1J. Cf. also L Holmpfe], Beitr. a. greich. 
Geech. p. 3B. According to Fabridus, Thehon, p. IS, the suhjec- 
tiou ofThaaoe took place in the spring of 463. 



CHAPTER X 


TUB FCrBUUS POUOT OF ATlIEKS DP TO TilE BATTLE OF 
OKNOFinTA 

In spite of all tlic wIugIi blockoci tho path of the 

Atlionisi^ their euprotnacy contiiiued to maJcc^ groat progmsH. 
We fihaU espliiin the nature of this supremacy lator ou; 
suffice it to say here that it tionr embraced almost all the 
islands of the Acgoau Sea, as Airell as all the known Greek 
communities on its northern coasts, the Greek towns from the 
entrutico of the Hellespont to the farther end of the Bosjmms, 
and lastly, tho west coast of Asia Minor and the soitth^wost 
corner of that continent up to the borders of Pomphylui. 
On thfl mainknd, witli the exception of the Thmeion Char' 
sonose and a LycLaj there was no actual posses^ 

ffiern of territory; the power of Athens was only coutarmiaous 
with the itiflucmee of the city-communities, Msny bits of 
teiritoiy lying between the cities may hairo still been, even in 
Ionia and right down to tho coast, under the dominion of 
Peraia, But other ccaintries and empires felt the induonce 
of Athena In Thrace and ^lacedonia the power of the 
Athenians was comndcrablo In northern Greece proper the 
Thessalians were their friends, although this biendship w'aa 
not very reliahla^ Their relations with the Phoeims wore 
also of an uncertain chameter The desire to injure a hated 
neighbour decided the alliances of the smaller Greek stntes 
more than any other coosideratiou. Boootia was almost 
entirely inacccssihlo to AtheiJan infliience. 
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Neighbourly jisulouay ^ uliso nuido Megara w a rule boatib 
to Atbetia. Oji one oecoaien on^Iy, wbeti rniother neighbour, 
Corinth, became etill more troublesome to the ^tegarirnie, did 
tbe latter ally theiHiivlvee with Athene.* To the AthenianB 
the control of the teiritoiT' of Megara wM of eupreiue im¬ 
portance, os Lb extended from one eea to the other, from the 
Saranie to the Connthiin Gulf. Megara poBeessed two 
harbours^ Xisueu dose to Athens nnd opposite Snlamis, and 
Pegao on the Gulf of C-orinth. In order to hav'e a greater 
hold on l^legaro, the AtheniaiiB oonnectod it with Kisiiea hy 
meatie of long wjUIs, the first experiment in fortiGcatione of 
thie kiud^ which waa aoon afterwarJa repeated in the case of 
Athena herself/ It was impaesibio to do the sune nith the 
more diatant Pegne^ hut Athens was able to use this port as a 
station for sliips of wjlt which were to cruise in the Gormthian 
Gulf« In this way the Atheniana became djingeroTU ri\iria of 
Corinth even in these regions. Thucydides'^ account of thu 
Thirty Years' Peace tells us further* that before 44Q the 
Athcniaiu; controlled the greater port of the southern coast of 
the Gulf, the district of Adiaia; when and on what 
occasion it came under their influence we do not know, llio 
Atbeniniis oridently showed their moat nmiahls side to the 
inhabitants of Acbaia. They were probably satisfied if they 
could put in there to obtain provisiooB, and w^ere allowed to 
enlist mercenaries from among the sturdy country people. 
On the other hand, the north coast of tha Coiinthian Gulf 
was leas familiar to them ; they only possessed the important 
town of Naupactns at the westani ctid of it; Troiune was 
tbeir ally in AigoHs. To maintain all these varied rclatioua 
and in about the Corinthian and Sorottie Gulfs required great 
oxortions on the part of the Athcniaii state- Nevertbclear 
the Athenitma ventured ou a durtuit expodiUon, the failure 
of which would have been a serious disaster to them, as the 
Sicilku expedition was subsequently, had not Athena fUfr 
OMsed abler Btatesmen and more rigorouB dtixena in the 
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middle of the filth conltiry than ahe did At the end uf 
Shff moda an attempt to detach ^Igypt from Fereia—^tho first 
of the serioi of I^ptian oEpoditione which luua brought 
muforitme to a European Power. 

After the death of Xerxes Egypt wiahed to throw ufT the 
Porsian yoke. The first attempt at revolt came from the 
Libyan priuoo Inarua, whom the Egyptians made Lheir king. 
Innrua atkod the Atbcniaiis for aid. Atheiis was then coii^ 
eidcred n power of the first rank in the East, and was so in 
point of fact. She eent^ probably in 45S, a fleet of 200 Hhipe, 
which were lying at Cyptnis^ to Efe'pt. They sailed op the 
Nile and seized the city of Memphis, with the oiceptioii of a 
thin:l part of it,, the so^calJed While WaU, which was lield by 
the Persian garrisan But the war dragged on, and the con¬ 
sequence was that the enemies of Athens in Greece considered 
the opportimity a favoumblo one for attaddrig the detested 
city. 

The occupation of Megora had greatly irritated the Gor^ 
inthians^and further cncroachmimts on the part of Athens led 
to open hostilities between tlio two dtica, which did not, 
however, involve Sparta in war as yet—a proof of tfio elastic 
nature of international relations among the Greeka Tito 
Athenians landed {in the summer of at Halieis on tho 
Argolic peninsula and fought a battle there against the 
Epidauriano and CorinthiAEis, in which the bitter were vie- 
toriousL On the other hannl, the Athenians won n victory in 
tfie sea fight olF Ceccyphalea, near Epidauma Aegina now 
once more joined in the struggle. In a second naval onga^ 
luont the Athenians took seventy of the enemy’s ships and 
efiected a landing in Aegino. The Corinthians sent $00 
hopUtes tlhere, but at the same time occupied tho ndge of 
Geranea close to the Isthmus and advnnced into the territory 
of Megora, under tho impression that Athens would at all 
events be obliged to give up Aegina, as they Jiad sent so 
many citizenB to Egypt. But the Athenians would have 
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prefcrrod U> «<u;rifice their hat man rather than akuidoti 
Acgina. jVH tho cffectivo combaUnta^ the oldest aa wo][ 
as the jaijjigsatv adva^cotl into iMcgadan temtorj' under 
MTnonideSj and fought the CoriDthionB iritb inch fluocess that 
the latter withdrew and in their rctnsat sufered a reveree, 
which Thacydidei, who cuts abort so wilch that is of import¬ 
ance, has narrated in detail. 

The naval and military capacity of Athens j«rhftpB reached 
its height at this tlme^ if we leave Marathon out of aceoimL 
The™ BtilJ fiiists a remarkable record of it^ wJwch eiipplementa 
the Dceounta of Thucydides and otficrB^tho inscription oti 
the monument erected to the Athenian citifena of the Phylo 
of Eroclithoia who fell in hattio in this year, in Cypm% 
F^'pt, PhocnieiOf H^dieia and Aegino. CecryphoJea is not 
mentioned^ nO' donht bocanoo no member of that Phylo foil 
there. The inscription beara 120 namoo. Athens might 
well be proud of the spirit of self-sacrihco ahown by her 
citiiens, and of the ability of her leader^ who knew how to 
do their duty oven in Cimon^s ahsoncfl.* 

But the more fighting there wsa abroad, the mare neces¬ 
sary it became to provide for the safety of their city. It waa 
all important that tliore should bo undisturbed connection 
between Athens and the Firaeua. For a hostile array could 
easily throw itwif between the two. Athens had built walla 
between Megam and Nisaea, but tbere w'ere none leading to 
dio Piraeus, although Cimon hod alreadj planned and even 
begun them. No doubt all due preparmtiun hod been made, 
but Thuej'dides does not mention tlje execution of the work 
tintil now, just after hia Recount of the battles with the 
Aeginetans, the Epidaunana and the Corinth ion il Of the 

two walls the niithcru one ran up to the oonth ojrtrcmity of 
the harlM>ur of Piiak'ntni, Lho northern one to the point 
where the north side of the peninsula of the Ptroeua Ijegina 
Thua the harbour of Fhaleruni wjui protected, but the proh 
toction of the Pimetii remained incomplete so long ns tu 
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northern coast was without a walL For the roat, the work 
was still un finished when the conflict wHth a few Felopon- 
QCfiiatiG developed into a war with Sparta herself. 

The Pbocians hwl a quarrel with the peasant rsfvublio of 
the Boriiitis in the upper valley of the Cephiaust the so-called 
metropolis of the Sitartans^ and had already occupied one 
of Ihcir three villagaB; At this point Sparta mierfered* 
NicemedeSf the kou of Cleombtotus, marched thither as 
representative of Plobtoanai, the son of Paiisanias, with 
1500 Lacttlaemonians and 10^000 allierl hojilitoB^ and drove 
out the Phociaiis. The AtheniaoB^ who wore jjfiiarding the 
Gernnea range, were evidently taken by surpriso; hut they 
could ent off the onomy'a retreat. The Spartans consequently 
determined to stay in Boootia for tho present, and await the 
progress of events. This was good policy for another reason, 
which had probably prompted the whole enterpmo. There 
was a party in Athens which detested tho damocracy so much 
that it would gladly have availed itself of Sparta's help to 
effect a revolution. A Spartan flimy in Boootia might lend a 
hand in promoting it. But tho Athenian government was not 
ta be intimidated by tho threatening proiimity of the dreaded 
SpartaniL Again every nerve was strained for resistance, 
Tho allies wore eummoned to aid, among them 1000 Argires, 
An advonco was made with 14,000 men, and a battle was 
fought at Tanagro. During the battlo, however, the Thes- 
saltan cavalry w^ent over to the Spartans; the latter were 
victoriona and returned home across the Gcranea, and then 
dedicated a golden sIdsM from the proceeds el the booty as 
An onuimcnt for the roof of the tomple of Zeus in Olympia-^ 
But the defeat of the Athenians was not a decirivo one, for a 
victoiy of that kind would have brought tho Spartans up to 
the walls of Athens. It was simply the succees of an army 
making good its retreat, which ia threatened by the enemy. 
It was for this reason that friends of Athens in ktsr times 
represented the battle of Taasigra as an Athenian victory.® 
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And in fact dxty^two dnya nftAr tlio battle TAniugn tho 
Atboniiuia wora once motu in Boeotm with an artpij commanded 
by Alymnidca, and rcAtty U> do IJAttlo witli tho Boeotiiina, They 
won A victory at Oono|ihyta And coni|KdliEd tho BoeotiAiu to 
join thoni. Tbp courao of ovtota was ciioilar in Phoois, which 
had of la to booome friendly to Sp4:iit&. Of the Opniituin 
Locrianji Athens took 100 wealthy citiiteno m hoetage*. Wo 
cannot but admirp tho onetgy of Athene in those <laye. It 
was certainly no alight matter to coni^uci- the bravo Boeotian*] 
and tho way in which tho victory was used is a proof that 
tho Athenian govornmont poaao^od tho ability to maintAin 
and turn to good account tho advantagoa won by tho valour 
of her dti^ena, Athens brought central Greece under her 
influonco at this time. 

Tim Athenians now eompIct^Kl the Long Walls, and 
compelled Aegina to join their league To tho south they 
wofo oven more adventurous. Some Atheninn ships under 
Tolmides aailed round the Feloponnese and tsumeil the 
Spartan amnni at Gythectm. In the Gulf of Corinth they 
cjEtotided their power by the conquest of the Aotolian Chalcis, 
a Corinthian colony. They also landed on tho territory of 
Sieyon and defeated the Sicyonians who marched to meet 
tliem. Thus the only consequence of the ontp attempted by 
Sparta was that Athens wns mors powerful than over in 
Greece. 

But in another quarter sho exhausted her strength without 
profit Or gloiy. Everything had gono well at hrsJt in E£;}’pL 
The Persian king was so distrustful of lua own strength that 
ho thought it advisablp to set nnptber Poa'pr at the Athcninna 
Ho despatched ArpgabaxUA with money to Si^orta to porsinido 
tho Spartans to invade Attica. But Mpgabaxut spent the 
money nwlosaly^ for the Spartans took it and yet did nothing. 
When ho rptunuKl with tho rem^dnder to Asia, tho king thoee 
II. better method; he sent a good army into Egypt under 
hfegabyzus, the son of Zopyrus^ who reconquered the country. 
VOL. n L 
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The Athenians wens driven out ol Hempbia* and aiirround&d 
on Prowpitis, ftti island in the Nile. Hero they were 
annihilated a year and a half later, the Peraians Uving 
diverted an arm ol the Nile, and thns obtained easy access to 
Prosopitk Only a few escaped to Libya and Cyrena In 
the 6w*nip* of lower i^gypta certain AmyrtaousBliil held out, 
whose son Paufliris acknowledged the Bupromicj of Persia. 
Inonis Was tAkon prieoner and crucified, but his son PsaSEfflo- 
tithua maintained bis poaitioti in Libya, as did his brother 
Tannyma after him, nlLbongh under Persian sujeminty.'^ 
Finally an aiutiliarj- force of AtheivinnB, w'hich entered the 
Kdo after the capture of Proaopitisi, fell into the hnnda of the 
Persians: it consisted of fifty ships, which wore almost all 
captured. Such was tbo melancholy end of the great Egyptian 
cxptKlition of the Atheniana, which had lasted nearly eii 
yean?. It is a pity that wo have no detailed narrative of tliia. 
WOT, like the account of the siege of Bymeuse by Thucydides. 
It, is true that in that case wo should liko to have Herodotus* 
eye for the peculiarities of foreigti peoples and countries as 
well as the accurocy of Tliucydidcs. It is jtiet at this stage 
in the history of Athens that we feel how greatly our know¬ 
ledge of her achievements EuDTcrs from the want of a doteilod 
contemporary account of the Pcn/^a?wiocfWr For in all prob¬ 
ability these Achiovomenta were novor gnoaior or more 
interesting tlian in the years which we have just described 
and of which our haowlcdgo a so aKtremcly limited.^® 

NOTES 

1. Cf. Thiuc, 1, 10?, and end of 107. 

2^ Netgbbourly jcaJauav i< one nf the conteoUing fecteia of 
Greek history. Cff. my ^y " Fehde'’ in the artides 

dedimted to E. Cmtiua Etcocles and Folynkcs are udfortiimitely 
caly too apt IlImLratiotis of the Greek character. 

3. Th. 1, 10^ 

4. Tk L Long Wall* of Megsra ; 1, 107, of Athens 
The facte related by TUiicyiliiic* in eh. 107 mmt have ocenrted 
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while Cinion wtib in wile, Thcrurpiie:, if iHe L»njj Walli of 
AlheTu wore K'jfim after tin battlee of HhIIei^ eto, end befare the 
battle of Tatiogra^ ue wc muat conclude frotii ThucydidEs, Fericlea 
luUEt have beip^n them in the ycm 45S. Ac& to PJuL Cim, t'^t 
Oitnon laid their roundatiotu^ in which oOki Thlic, 1, 107 muit 
hava CLZjtmGBfitid himself inoicciiiiiteljr in the wotdi; xar^ Tvtf 
Toi'-retit; In fact ihojm ii much to iapport the thoorj 
that it, WM Cimon wito bcf^n iJicin, eapecinlljp' the liMt that Periclw 
nftcrw^mla built a third end inner well He would certainly J»Te 
at DQDC prgpeeGd Ihu hnt and not the wall to Flud^nuiL. Of 
luulcm hijtorijillB Bunchcr 1^*^) ij* meet dccidcdl^r ef 

Djiliiion thjLt the two first Long Walla originated with OimoiL 
WooLsmuth, 1 >lo Stodt Athcn, 1^ bG7, udiultB. that tlierc ii mticli in 
favour of this rieW; but doe* not lihe to dioregard the antherity of 
Thucydides. Waohinnuth refueea to beliera that dmoti spsnt hi* 
own fortune on objecla of this. hind. I aee no reason why be 
ohould not; it wse a litutgin on a gmnd ecalb 

6. Thdc. Ij lla, 

0. C. LA. 1, 433„ Ditt. Ko. 3, with his chmnological notes^ and 
Dunckciv ^ ^TS. Biodoms wrongly aecribci the cxpedittoni 
mentioned in the hucrijition to different yean:—the end of the 
E^Ihtian to OL SOj, 1 {11^ 77] ; Holieia and Angina to SQj * {ll( 
78 ); Megnra to 80^ 3 (11^ 79)* It ii not easy to aoccrlAln iho 
real year. Biodorus^ stetetnenta of detail oto Valuclias* only 
Thiicydidca can be lued oa a boaia. Tliemfore, iu Tbucydidei puts 
the conclttsiob of the S^gypetum eipoditieii Inter than the campaign 
of ^iyoonidcB to Hegsrit (the latter ch. 10& ; the former ch 109, 
110), wc cannot follow Diodorinv according To whom the war in 
Egypt ended two years before the ciimpidgn of JlynjuidEa. llcnce 
the year in question is probably not OL SO^ but OL SO^ fi or 3 ; 
Itu^ £1, ddl, osanmea 01 fff), £ 

7. Bust St 491, Fragment of the inscription in L Q. A. 
Expedition of Nienmedcs to Ffaociap 4Sd^ Buh. 2, 46& Cuxtiui,, 2*, 
tS9, aaaumefl with Kirchhoff that democracy prerailed in Tbehee 
before the battle of Oenophyto. But the point ia far from certain, 
c£ Bus. S, 494. Thera ia no intniuie reason o^nat it, far the 
prevailing view^ that the democracy throughtmt Oreecn wna on the 
aide of AthcM and the arirtoerwy on that of Sportn, ia ccxtoinly 
exaggerated in a onewided rnnimer. 

8. ?Ut. MemnL S4S, for inslonco. Thuc. (I, 108) allow* that 
the Spartona wefo victdriaiu. In spite of this Ephonu (in Diixl. 

11) ailerward!! imported ohecurily into the sitootion, Diodome 11, 
60'83 if certoJnly au incredible muddle. In 11, ao(Archon Bion, 
OL &0, 3, 4dS/7), the Lnccdacmonlnna march to Bwotia mod a 
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battle fottglit at Tanagtiv wbieh, os it appcan^ IjuU tiro daji (p 7 
more ^ opd ibdccurivia Atlici^j concludefl a. Tdiir luontbs' 
witli the Sportano. In 11, 81^33 (next year, Ajr^bou ^^IiicsitbeidGa 
OL SO, 4, 467/0), tliE Spartans Iinvo a large artiiy at Tanogn 
call out the foJisiM. The AthenionB miti^ forlli ander Myron- 
ides, and after the histenan has refemMi in extravogont terms to 
the magnitude of the yii:toiy end atau>d tliat Myronidea coirqucrs 
Tanegm after the battle (of which no description is given)^ 
and lays waste Boeotio, it is said (ch. 83} that the battle of 
Ocdopbyta was won by Myronldea^ whertuixm all Boeotia, except 
Thebes, jrabmita. The duTWtioii of ihs battle of Tanagm « not 
clearly stated in this oocoqqt (II, 80); in 11, 81 the Spartan 
army does nothing } the hTiJllant virtoFy of Myioniilcs befora the 
devastation of Bo^tia (11, 80}— wKetn? — is not described, and a 
battle is not foaght at Ocnopfayta until 11, 83^ Three battles 
have been maunfartnred out of two. An oooounl of this hind is 
of no Talue, 

8. W^sideinann, Geechichto A^yptens, 680. Biul 2,610. We 
are not even told the names of the Athenian j^nerats who met with 
•ncoesa or the rciierEO in Egypt, If Thueivlids instead of relating 
battles os in I, 108, bad told ua aoEaclhing mom about the 
^^ptian campaigns, ws sbotild have been very gratcfnl to him, 

10- A(% to Busolt tbs revolt of Egypt took pkoo in 482 ; the 
appeal to ths ALheniatts for aid, 4S8 (Bu^ 2, 430); ffaliria, 458 ; 
C^cryphalca, begitming of winter, 4 58/8 ; Aegineton war, 468; the 
engagsmenta in the Megorian war, 46G; oapitiilation of Aegioa, 

467 (8, 46S}; battle of T&uagtn, SepL 45S, of Omtophyto^ Kov. 

468 (S, 483), Fabridn^ Thsbsn, pk IS, shows tbgt the luttl^ of 
Tonagra aird Oenophyta belong to ths year 457, 




CHAPTER XT 


INTERNAL HISTORY OF ATHENS UP TO THE RECALL OF 
CUION 

WutUt UlO Athcniaiia wore extending tbeir poorer abroad^ 
at hotao tboj' woro advancing in tbo path of democmtic 
development^ aa lor aa it vaa poaaible for tbem to do ea 
Unfortunately wo are entiwlj witbout information aa to tlio 
details of tbeae changes alaa Tbitcydidea is silent on tbo 
internaJ development of Athens, and later writers for the most 
part indulge in mere phrases. 

After Aristides had thrown the arcbonahip open to all 
Athenians^ further progress on democratic lines wea made by 
the man who assumed the loodcnhip of the popular party on 
tlie deatli of Aristides. This was Pericles the eon of Xan- 
thippns, a oollcsgue of Aristides ; he was aided in the task 
by Epbioltes, who was probably nn older man, but of lees 
high mnlt^ They limited the jiowcr of the Areopagus. This 
fact alone is certain, further details being wanting, and it is 
snOicient to give nn idea of the nature of the moasum 
For the Areopagus consisted of memhors who were elected 
for life. If important powers were withdrawn from itj this 
waa equivalent to a weakening of the oristocratici dement 
in the state. But we have no accurate record of what 
was taken from it, later writers say that Ephudtes deprived 
it of tbo greater part of its judicial power, and the oldest 
authority, Aristotle^ expresses himwlf as follows ; — “ The 
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council in tbo Arcopagua wiia limited by Epliialtos and 
Pori'doa/' In raodorn tinies muiy havo thought that tho 
more tranaferenco of judicial authority to other bodjca la not 
Bufficiont to givo thia mooaiino tho dernocratic character irhich 
it IB said to have hid^ and that theraforo wo muat asaumo that 
Lbo right of genond auponrtfiicm over the whole §tate, which 
ia referred to BomoritiLCa ia onticjuityj waa withdrawn from 
* 1*1115 would cortnialy bs proceeding on liemocralic liuee. 
But unfortunately the esaatenco of thia prerogative of the 
Areopgua cannot, os we have eesn above, be demonstrated, 

aa a political function, and hence this oiplanation is in- 
admiaaible. 

But it ia evidetit that the Anoopgue, in its capacity aa a 
court of juaticfl, may have possessed an authority which 
enabled It to perform, by means of moral influeueo, ths duty 
ascribed to it as a technical right A tribunal which is com¬ 
posed of men who do not change from year to year, and hm 
to decido questions of life and death, possasssa a proattgo 
higher than that involvsd in the legal validity of individual 
E}entenee& A court of justico of ibis kind not only can but 
often docs suppleiucrtt its decisiona by remarks which have a 
mOFO genoral character, and are intended to prodiico an offoct 
beyond the Umila of the court itself. In countries where the 
Bench is indepndent tmd much rgspoctodt as, for instann^ in 
England, jiidgw pronounce admonitions at their own discre¬ 
tion, and cxerdso a hind of censoria] power, while on the 
other hand men whoi, like the Attic Hdiastao, are thrown 
together by chance^ possess only a technical authority' which 
does not extend beyond the priicuJar case before thcnL 
Consequently wheu a lioard consisting of ei-anchona hatl 
to decide criminal caftes of great importanctv it waa by no 
means unlihely that their judgments would be accompanied by 
instructive comments dealing with the moral condition of the 
natioti at largo, a function for which the Aneopagiia was all 
the better qualified as it was a court invested with a sacred 
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diameter* W* believe therefore that in AthenB it ererdsed 
the infiuenee i^^hich ia ftscnboil to it only as ft court of justice^ 
and that it was quite poostble for it to become in tbia way a 
bulwark of tradition and custom ; and it is obvioufl that if its 
^urisdictioR were taken away in a nujnber of cosoFi^ there 
would be fewer opportunitiea in Athena for men of weight to 
give the people a piece of good advice on occaaiona* The mea- 
eurea therefore of Ephialtoa and Poridca with regard to the 
Areopagus, even if they withdrew only a part of its juris- 
diction, still matked the diarnption of ft Hpiritual tie which 
had niiitod the Atlieniima, and placed a curb upon thoir 
pasBions. 

These innovations produced tho greatest excitement in 
Athens. The educated daases, who valued the hisEortc chum 
to respect of tho old conBtitation and were warmly attached 
to it, felt the loss keenly* We find an echo of this feeling in 
some dues of the Eiimmidis of Aoschylua, which was jier- 
formed for the first time in the year -159, In language of 
great power the goddeu Athena gives uttoranca to her 
expectation that tho Athenians will hold in high repute tho 
court of justico which liod been established on the occa- 
ajon of liio expiation of Orcates, for the welfare of 
Athens, the restraint of evil passions, and tho obeeirarico 
of moderation. The warning was of no avail; neither 
Aeschylus nor Cimon was able to stem tho advance of 
democracy. 

Ephialtes clid not long enjoy the position to which party 
favour and his own merit hod raised biicL He was assassi¬ 
nated, according to Aristotle on ecoount of hia nneomprO' 
mising prtjsecntion of persons who tampered with tho state 
finances for their own [iOirsoiial ends. It js assumed by many 
at the present day that the aristocrats as a political party 
wore implicated in this murder, hut the assumption is cleirly 
unfounded; to resort to assassiiifttion simply in onkr to got 
rid of a political 0 ]i|K>iieut w'ho was not disliked for parsoual 
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rensoties required tuorc ftuiaticiim than C4U1 be crodited lo the 
AtheniAUa of that 

We shall new endeavour to give a brief auninuiiy of 
the political dovelopment of Athens alter the close of the 
PoTsiAn warB, f'eaiimin.g otir itarrativo at the buttle of Tanogra, 
the aioat imporUnt ffiault of which was the rocaU of Cimon, 
While danger threatened frorn Peraia all ]>ftrtioa in Athens 
were uiilted+ Even w'^hen ITheiiiiatocles wTii bauiBhed on 
aceaimt of hie nnppularity, the hikrmoiiy between ConBef' 
vativee and Libonia continued, the former frtipplying a general 
in the peraon of Cimon, and the latter walcing Aristidta 
leader of tbo popular assembly and chief magistrate for civic 
adaira. After the death of Aristides^ owing to the absenca of 
a staiteBmati of sdequato experjenco among the democrats^ the 
latter partv wtifl obliged to join in entnifiting the collective 
policy of the state to Cimon alone for a tim& Cimon proved 
of groat value in the field, but of loss skill as a politician, 
and in the meanwhile the Inberai jiorty produced an able 
loader in PoricleSj the son of Xanthippus, who availed himself 
of the assistance of Epbioites, an energetic man of lower 
extraction, for the condnet of domestic ofiaira This party 
thought that the time laad come to place liberal principles 
once more at the bead of Uicir programme. Some important 
{lowers were withdrawn from the ^Ueopagna. Certain persons 
who bad been unacmpulons in their dealings with public 
money were brought to , account by^ Ephinltes. Cimon en¬ 
deavoured to resist this democratic movement,, and was 
banished. This hsppenfid before the Spartan expedition 
into Doris; a campaign which was intended to encourage tho 
Athenian arisloerata to overthrow the democratic conatitntiou 
of the city with the assiatanoe of tha Spartan fores which 
was cloec at ban A Tho Athenians, however, {Nercoived the 
design, and Cimon himself fell iiiider suspicion of being 
favourable to tho Sfiartan enterprise. While the Spartans 
were at Tanagra Cimon camo into tlie Athenian camp and 
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bogged to be idlowed to fight an their sida It night seen 
clouhtfiiL whether ostr^citim pwvaated an Athenian fron 
fulfilling his dnty a. citizen by aacrificing hJa life beyond 
the borders of Attica. The generals, however, did not venture 
to allow him to fight, They applied to Athens for instme- 
tions, and no one there would take upon binsclf to propose 
to the jioople that his request should bo granted. NotbiDg 
was left for Cinon but to beg his adherente in tho array to 
fight all the more bravely and prove that CLmon’a friends 
were above all good Athenians. And many of them met 
death for their native country in the battle,. It hss been sup¬ 
posed that tho Atheuians would bava been victorious if they 
had accepted his offer. But thia is improbable, for he wsa 
net ia command And both the battle of Tanagrs and that 
of Oouopbyta showed that Cimon was not the only good 
genera! possessed by Athens at that time. StiU he w^as the 
best of them all. Ho was soon ofterwarda recalle<], for the 
people aiTiTed at the concltisio:u that a man of his calibre 
ought not to remain abroad. And be himself accepted the 
new sitnation. Farticipation in home affairs and in purely 
Greek politics hod mndcntly become diatastefnl to him. Ho 
agreed to a compromise, reserving the conduct of the war 
against Pcraia for himself, and leaving to others, oa|H»ially 
to Fcrieleo, the management of tho relationa of Athens with 
the Greek states. In this way tho aristocratic ^rty was 
no doubt cripplcxL For no aristocrat could hope to defeat 
measured which were unopposed by Cimon, os long as be was 
alive.'* 


NOTES 

1. Acc. to Buaolt S, Ibe dt^mocmtlc rerormi in 

whou Cimi^n wm in lleEscuia; he reren to Pint Cim. 1S, who,, an 
Btieolt nssames with Riihh roHcs upon Theopompua For the 
tefoniLa of Ephialte«, see Forclihauimor, Dt Areopogo non private 
per Ephinltem hcmicidii judiclU, Kiel, 1028 ^ Schumann, Dfe 
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■olonuche HcliMa nqd tJcsr StwlaatMich dia Ejjliwiltefl, Jilitb. t. 
tL Phil leq- j Gilbert, Stiuitwlt, 1, 14fl; BubpIi^ SEiuiIj- 

■IL in 1. amller, 4 , 114 Tho jinncipnl poasaHe" are Ar. PoL 2, 
9, 3 j Piod. n, 77 (Agrtein^t in iha mun) i Pint CEm. IS and 
Per. 9 {nLMt of the K/iinecs taien nway froin ibo AreoiBfiEiB). Hip 
vofiot^vXoKej aw prplBlbly, in spite of the tioliM in the l^ 
OaiiUk-br. Kepo^-j ft creation of PcmetnuB of Phftlertimy OiH. 1, 
161, 163 m Efen the i'afro(?rrai are wronj'lj' Bactiljed to Ephialte^ 
ct Glib, 1, aac» On the other tha raistijiaM of the 
TrapctUfiMv iA potflible AS early m dll, and censcqueiitly it may 
hiiTa been idoptod in PaiicW time (Thiie, 8, 07)* 

2, To pwvft the probability of the part aKribisd by me to Iflift 
Arcoprgnj aa a bench of judge*, I need not refer to the authority 
of the Roiiiati pnveUnn ; I ruiy point to tho pwition of judge* in 
the E«at The member* of the Areopoetia speak as peTaonfl invested 
with A leOgioM dignity. Tho deeiiion of a juiy of KeliaaUc hid 
no morel value. There being no prieBthood clothed vritb moral 
authority, such an authority might very weU Im represented by an 
angnst b^y of jodpea. I cannot discover any instanm of the 
right of Veto assumed by CartiEtEi, 2®, 164, as belougii^ to the 
Areopagus nfith reference to proceedings of t-bo Council and the 
Aisembly. 

3. KphEultc* ii referred to. in Plut, Per. 7 and 10. In ihc 
latter poBsngi! he say* that, nceotiling to IdomaDBUE^ Ephinhea was 
murdered at the instigstion of Pericles j Mooidi ng to Aristotle, at tho 
instigotinn of the people whom he proscented in n court of law, and 
by the bond of Ariit^lcaa of Tanagro. Wa cannot he^tate in our 
choice between Aristotle and iLlomcneus, apart from the monstroui 
nature of tbo aceuiation which the hitter brings against Pcridca. 
Bosolt 471 puts the iwsasslnatiDD of EphEaltes soon after Cimon'^s 
bauishmeuL M.^trubing lihewisn reprcs&nti Ephialtcs as aadet' 
ing in the baiuBlLment of Cimm. EpIiMles was plainly only of 
imporLance In home affairs j tlic fact that be is once (Plot Cim- 13) 
mentioned u general proves nothing ns tn his ability in this reipect. 
ft is iutenestUig to note the vivid and picfnrestiue way in which 
Dunckcr (vnh 8 of his History of Antiquity) has succeeded in 
constructing a detailed, picture of the achievements of EphialtBS 
out of the fow statements conceming him which have oome down 
lo us from the ancients, CurtiUB 2", 149 seq. and S27 seq., 
centcnls bimseJf with giving the facts, 

4 It IS interesting to oburve how the scope of CHtnon's loCivity 
is greduolly limlteiL We know nothing of the details of bis roaistr 
ance to the democntiantlon of the Athenian state ; but some lime 
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CBitiiliiljr cUpAed boforc EphixItCA tcbiovod xucceaa At tLe oatwt 
Cimoii tlic loreigu policy of Alliem to Cfqch an eitanL that 

ho cxrricA the itlicf eip^ition to SportA But in tbo long ran 
PeridoA bccoinu &ll-poi»*iirful in GreMO, wLilo Cimon onl^ ulu to 
bo aUovod to fight Rgxinjt the herediCAry foe- 
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LrTKBAnntic, science and aht in the time op cimon 


At this Btagis, now that a aliort truco prevail^ between |iartiei 
in AthoriB, the time has amved to dUciiM the aUte of civil¬ 
ization in the city and in Greece generally- From the time of 
the Peraian wars, during which the minde of all were slfflorbcd 
in the strugglC] down to the close of lha centnrj'n the educational 
dovelopment of the Greeks passed throngb three atagoa, which 
we have endeavoured to characteriziO brioflj in a pravioUB 
chapter* It is with the first of them tliat we have to deal 
here. 

Athena takes the first place in all three periods, but to a 
greater degree in the second and third than in tho first. The 
intolleotusl Bupromacy of Athens in ilcllas becomes more and 
more proneunoed in the fifth contury. Of other Greek couii' 
tries Sicily in consequence of many fevonrablo conditions 
prosentSj so far as we can judge, the moat brilliaut aspect; 
but oven ehe is far bebiiid Athens. leniia, which once was 
leader in tho field of intellect, had in many respects played 
her part The greet struggle had aceustonied tho cities of 
Asia Minor to look to others, and above all to Athens, for 
their wellare. A native of thego dtica who felt that he had a 
vocation for higher things could not^ even if his aspiratfons 
wore confined to tho sphere of idealism, remain permanently 
at home j it waa only abroad, nncl especially at Athens, that 
his efforts ruet with due appreciation. It is true thst these 
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cities itill [trodiicwl ntpn nf niu.rl£ ia tbe Tiith century, but 
tbey spent only a part of tiieir livoa in Oioir native piaeo; 
most of them found their ivay to Athens. And oven of tljc 
Sicilians, who in those early times hod the same preference 
for their native island wbicli cbaractcrires their modem 
descendanta, niany mi|,rrsted to Athens or to other cities of 
eastern Greece. Jlortfovop the euUnro of Sicily,, whicli is of 
n rich and peotilinr kind, did not possesa the uiitnimmelkd 
and profound chameter which marks that O'! eastern Greece. 
Gnder Golon and Hicron the impulse proceeds partly from 
the courts and in republican times Sicily bo'ro fruit K'hich <ljd 
llie Greeks more liana Uian good. 

Thus Athens takes tlio load in the intellectual world, 
although not at Hret in every doprimont One typo of 
poctiyj the lyric, was little cultivntoil there. Pindar has not 
mom in common with Athens than with the rest of TfeLlaa' 
He is more closely connocted with the Dorian than with the 
Ionian element. Ho represents ancient Graeeo, tho Greoce of 
the period before the Persian wai^ with all its religious and 
social interesta, of which ho is ft peciUiar embodiment Hie 
intellectual centre of the Greece of Uiat age, apart from the 
Delphic Oraclo, was in the great games which diaciplmied iKtch 
the body and the mind of the Greeks. Pindar gave the 
tioblest Dxprcaaion to the fecBngs arcused by them, and sought 
by this means and with the aid of philosophic and miigious 
theories, which did not reftch the puhlic through other written 
channels, to raise the tone of the people. He thus Jmparta to 
his odes, which were intended to celebrate the victories in thiae 
great oontesto, a thoroughly ideal nignilicance. He often lays 
little stress on Lbo perfomonceB of the rictois—and what ws^j 
Hiorou's merits for instance, but that of giving liis costly 
iiarses a good trainingho liken, if poesihlo, to dwell on the 
fxuuily history of the victor, or on tho importanco of the city 
which g^vo him birth: ho recites the myths connected with 
the anccstons of the inai] he ia celebrating and with their 
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nAtivo plucfiS, and ondcavoura to ojttnict from them 
jUTcepts for the present. Ho misos the art of poetiy j%b high 
M It can he raised. Ho oulogizea Virtue, but the fear of God 
is supreme in his eyos. For this rcaaon the eervico of tho 
deity according to Pindar cannot bo a merely pxtonial one. 
Man miwt fed himflell in cloae commutiion with the gwJs, 
and os a conseqii&nco ho ought to tJiink no ovil of them^ and 
not to credit them witli a \41 paoirionB, as tho people had loved 
to do ever since the days of Homer. To tho good ho Jiolds 
out tlio prospeot of a future life* In jwlitiM ho U indiirereiit 
to much that was of importance to othere oven at that time, 
AU conatitulions are oliho to him 3 ho has no objection even 
to the (yrflfinrs, ho only stipulates tliat the tynuit must bo 
ftee'banded Croesus is hie ideal of a monarch, just as the 
♦gentle' lords wore moat beloved by the Minnemitgors. And 
Pindar led ii life hhe that of the troubadours; he travelled 
from palace to palace, from one wealthy house to another, 
every where adorning the festivals of victory with hia lyre, 
Olid aa a matter of course reaping rich rewards. He displayed 
no particular cnthusiMm for the great national war, although 
ho did not escape the influence of the great movement which 
bad stirred all hoirta. His attituda towards the rerdan wars 
presents a glorified refioction of tbs conduct of his native city 
Tliohes, tbe ptedemmsjit element in whicli was certainly not 
treachery, hut only lukewarmness and wo must bear in mind 
that the Delphic Oracle, winch he reverenced « deeply, was 
far from being a bright example of imtriotism. However 
noble the langiiftgo of Pindar, however lofty his thoughts, the 
snbjocbmatter of Lie poetry precludes him from being aught 
but a poet for the few. The impreffiion made by hie odea 
depended no doubt materially on the mode in which they 
wero recited. In our day most jwioplo who read thoni, even 
among can only appreciate their int-fcllcctual signllicance* 

But in reading Pindar aloud, if we fail to give full expression 
to the elaborate art of Urn rhythm which is repeated in 
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Htrofibc and antistropliQ find in tlio opodes—iind 

who cun do thisf—HiQ niidicD<?o mlseefl lialf tlio cojoyniBiit 
And 1;)caidi;» tho musical ci^mcnt lit Pindnr'a odes, wtidi 
M'OA cloudy oonnected with the rhythm, ontirely Joet on us. 
Honco it may 1x9 eafely ossiirtcd that eTon tho best Gmk 
scholar of the present day can only realixo in his own eaiso 
or reproduco for othere a fraction of tho [mjjiression made 
by Pindar upon his contomporaHoa Hia odes of victoiy' have 
nloiiQ como down to us; of his other pooLicaJ works fragments 
only remain* Pindar also composed ditliyrambs, and this 
branch of poetry' M.-as further develofucd by others^ chiefly by 
Boeotians and Sicyoniana, Aoiong Atheniane Clneslos,. who 
is saiiiiced hy Amtophanes, was the only poet who bccania 
famous as a dltliynmjbist, Pindar lived from 

The external conditions of existEince were tho same in the 
case of Simonides as in that of Pindar. He went ahonb among 
the courts and cities of the Ifcllcnes; but although much 
older than Pindar (he lived 55S-4G3)^ ho was a man ol far 
more modem etyla This was duo to his extraction. He woe 
not an Aeolisn Uho Pindar, bnt on Ionian from the island of 
Ceos near Athena. Ho wrote lyrical poems of the moot varied 
character. X-iho Pindar ho eomposed hymns, dSthymnbflv and 
tpiniJeia^ Like Pitniar also ho knew hoiw to uppreciite the 
Value of the courts of princes for fostering art and science, 
and he placed himself at the disposal of llipporchus in Athens, 
tho Alcuadae in Thessaly, and ilieron in Sicily. Put although 
ho was sixty years old when the battle of Murathon was fought, 
ho could enter with enthusiafim uito tho aoiititnohts of the 
Crooks, oven from a moral point of «ow, in this period of 
their groatost expansion, and he oxprcs«od what all felt in 
tho most lioautiful, vigorous and porspicuong manner. Of 
his epigrams, some of which are biscribod on tho Crock oflor- 
ings for victories over tho Persians, many are stUI extant, and 
are uusurpassod models of tliclr kind. The mild wisdom 
which found utterunce in his pooms gavo him a place by the 
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side of tlio Seron Wim ilsn. Ho OKcelled also id tho coni- 
poflition of gnomic and plaintive olcg)', whicli vm nmch lU 
voguo at thitt time. Horace, in hie well known linear pniis&s 
the Cca Naenitt, At the close of liia life lie went once more to 
tho tourt of a priocev on this occAsion to Hioron, who it is true 
had nhso defeated harbariiih invader^ and there ho introduced 
his nephew, tho Ijmc poet Bacchylidca. AlUiough ho had 
groat entbuaiasm for the heroic deeds of the ware of freedom, 
ho took little intoriat in doroocratic aapimtiona Simonidea 
lived more in tho world than Pindar, whoeo intereete were 
more one-aidod, and from all we hear of him, ho knew hew to 
cDjoy life more; it waa even said of him that ho woh fond of 
money. Like Asichylus he spent tho last yeara of bU lifo in 
Sicily. 

We now come to Athens, who in tbe lofty mood that then 
inspired her, followed a branch of art which hwl taken riee on 
Attic soil, and hronght it to a pitch of perfection such m it 
did not attain else where for many a year to eomo. Wo mean 
tragedy* 

Tragedy, as w'ell as the Satyric drama, of which Qiily ono 
example, tho Cyclops of Euripides, is extant, sprang from an 
appendage of the dithyramb, which was sung in honour of 
Dionysus, and consequently from an eitensioD of lyric poetry. 
Next to the half-mythical Thespis, Choorilua, wlio lived to 
SCO Uio ago of the wars of freedom, is fifiid to have been the 
first important master of the tragic art But Phrynlchus was 
the first to ernata a genuine drama. He^ it seems, msda 
dialogue, ita essential element, possible by introducing, besides 
tho ciiorcguH, another actor as a speaker, wlio could also take 
a female part, Ehryniehus made tragcsly deal more with 
contemporary events than was usual in later times. His 
of for which he was fined 1000 drachmae, 

was famous I and no loss a sensation Was created by his 
Phoenissae, m which ho anticipsitol Aeschylus by representing 
the efTect of the announcement of the battle of Saiamis at the 
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caurL ‘Hiia pietc ia all tljo iiitKrD ri.MnarkaFi]'i] by 
msfloii of a coiijeL'tui'u coiinoctefl Tdtiji it vljich may bo 
'i;iHTOi;b II jn boliovod to bo tlwj tm^culy which I'liiLafcIi 
[WriljK3i m having been |ierfumietl ii; liio liFetinic of 'I'htiiiil- 
«t<x!]{M and at tbo reijKC$t of jbciL aiatoHiuiin, and whicli j^hcd 
I he priacj tlie iiJAcripiton Iwing as rollouFei:—'*Tlit-miiitfwJoa 
•jf I hrearrj hmo cliorugiiflj l’'lir}'nit;hiift trained tlio choruSj 
Aduimimlus was arefaon.'' I’hla incident twk jjlaco hi ‘I7fi jtd 
Tragedy wan maiJci a gunnino work of art by Acocliylus. 
He ^'ita of gCHn] Atljonian family, tho sort of Kupliofloi^ aiul 
waa Ijom in JiSB His youth coincided with the time 

when liiB rmLivfl city throw off tho tynuiL'ij yoke, Jiiid iii tho 
|»rimo of his life ho wjlb iiimsslf ablo ti> join in tbo ]ilH>ititiori 
of Orocco from tho Perakns, Ho took part in tho huttlcs 
of J^famthon, Artemisinm, Sdnmis and Pktoca. Ho thou 
dovotod liitrtsclf with eJJ tho iiuthority of a pmi'c<l patriot 
slid lualLjrod artist to liie dovclopment of a branch of art 
which doejdjr^ ititercEtod all tho AtZiranians nnd aftcrwanls tlio 
wholfl of Greeco. He gave tragedy- its diatincLivo cJiainctor 
in a twodold way, by oxtcmal and intoriiai roforms. Ho 
itiftiEcd indojK^nilont lifo into tho dinloguo by bringing a 
second actor on the stage, (wphocies added a third, and 
Aeschyliu also mloptcd three in his later plays. \\'itb tbo 
exception of iiisigiiificant parts, Ibo Attic drama never mtuiv 
use of more tban three actora It does not pretend to 
hold the mirror np to lifc^ which to us eqems the true aim of 
the drama, and it cotild not do so^ as wo shall see later oii 
(Chapter xx.) Still the cimmetera wore intended to produce 
a cortojn illusion, mid Aoscbylus devoted his onei^ies to this. 

IIo resorted to a variety of stage expedients. Masks bid been 
customary-from the beginning j Aoscjiyliis jironded bindsome 
dresses for his actors, and iiitrodiieod a backgrocunl and side 
«cnesj apparitions camo from obovo or from the depths 
below. It Wftft he a-bo iniMle dialogue on tho stage iho chief 
interest; the chorus, however, still playcNj a coneidvralde 
voJ*. n « 
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]«rt, iiHcl liuil more eJyihJ hi the action qf the |>i(hcq tliqn 
Tins tiistoinjiry hi later times. The object of the dninm of 
Acfichylus: was to present, by combining the rccilationi of 
thp chorus with a sertfisof intqr-conniwterl dialogues, a pictnro 
of Boine great ovorit, in which the working of human p.aasion 
and the contmlling ftowar of divine ptirpoM are brought 
into clear relief. Aestibylus made iJio theatre nn wlueational 
institmion. He took iw a fmmework cortmn fnmily historicaj 
the main fentnros of which were familiar to the people, 
ofljiccinlly those of the TJiclwin and Argive cycle of myths, 
and onplaiiied by mcana of them the diiidiio govertiment of 
ihc world ami what mankind ought to do and leave untlone. 
Aeachylllrt compoaoil totralogteir, tA four piecoa fonning one 
cycle, of which throe werq trognliea and the fourth a Sat/rit 
drama. Thc« pieces*, which were jn3rfonnefl Oti tho ttnmo 
day, formed n aeqncl, nltliough of course in the caw of thn 
Satyric ilrania the connection conid only he a alight ono j; and 
even tho three tiwgcdiea were not ncceBsarily a dovelopiuent 
of tho same stoiy in three dilTcrcnt Bt4kges. Analogous 
aituatious in entirely difTorent Jcgeiids might 1 h) used for n 
neries of three tragedies. Some limes, hou-ovor, tho liiatory 
of a single family was treate*!' in all three. Thus tho (SSpOfn 
(Hjiainsi Ththoy which hu oomc clown to us, is tho final tragcsiy 
of the trilogy— Lthtts^ Oedipus, Tkt Sfefs, which were fob 
low'ed hy tho Satyric play of tho Sphiiuf, Wo still possess 
tho w'holo trilogy, Afjtmonnofi, Ckoephvrtie: and EumeuideSj 
in which n thrilling tale fa told of the cumo which 
brought ruin on tlw house of Atreus, the whole eotiee being 
brought to a aatiafaetory conclusion lny tho intervention, 
of Athene and the cO’Oficraticin of tho Areopagus, Tho 
fellow tragedies of thc^upp/iMJ—tlie Danaides, who tied from 
the sous of Aegj^ptus and were weluomcd in Argos — are 
unknown to ua; hut there was a drama by Aeschylus culled 
Urn IMnauieSf in w'hich the murder must consequently have 
taken place. In the I'fpmihetts the tragic element of Buffer- 
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111 ^^ for tlio iIixmI of dAi'iiijv i» liroEight out wftli mnr^oilouA 
iutojujity^ Jti tfio Pfrsae hus iuaiq4igc^l to glorify 

tbfl groiit Victor^' of tho Grivka iti tba fot'iu of it tloscripLion 
of tlic iinprcsaioit cuuAod by tho nuwa of tlio baitio of SaJoiuiK 
at Lho I'ersian Court* Tlio naturo of tJio oonnoctfoii of Lho 
otbor pieces of tbia trilogj-, Phinntia ntnl Ckuciis the aqu- 
goil, witli tho I'trsfii: c:v[inot now be iLaeortninoJ, aiiJ wo aro 
fjuito A loss to Jttiow w'Jiftt intemd rolalion the hSiityric 
dnaun iVomctheuBj lho Firo'bringer, can Iiava biM] to this 
sttppewod whole. 

Tho iangiingo of Aescliylus is of c^tr&onJiiiary variety, 
IJjs simplicity La the Perme, TA^r SetKH and the PmMihats is 
rivalled by tho Iwki and alnjoftt iinintolhgiblc irmmgenicnt 
of words and icoagorj' in the jifftmtittneTi. 

After bjivjng for many ycal's UUton n deep lalorcat in all 
that concenicd his native city, he left it in hjg old ago and 
mignitod to Sicily. Ho wag dissatiafiod with somctliing that 
had Jiap[>cnctl in Athena Tfiis much is cerUtin. But what 
it waa, cannot bo stated w^ith certainty* Tho ancients tlieni* 
Aclvca gave conflicting accounts on the sabjott. It is highly 
jireWble that t he democratic policy which Athena ndcptetl ivt 
that time was not to hie taste. It it pctssildo that he was 
accused, as some waid, of betraying religious secrets; jf such 
an occuHitiaa wero realty brought a^inst him, it wyidj bo 
meraly ndditlomd proof of the fact that Athens did not always 
know how to value her tmo friends. Aeschylus died at 
Gela in itio year 45C u.0. 

White in Athens a new kind of poetry wag arising which 
iiiitpircs the greatest interest by its vigaraug participation in 
all lliat stirs the heart of man, Ionian culture to an 
ond wnth tho decline of Ionian greaLnesSL The lonlans had 
cscclled in keen study of ail rcitl phenomenn, both in tho 
present and in the ptfist; natural jihilDsophy,. natural history, 
googirajihy and Jiiatory had orip Hated ihcro. This tendency 
continued to bo tho same on the coast of Asia; but the tnm 
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hs bieli hftJit long aucli apUiitHtl gfowUi uniw only inil 

fottli a blDeKom heno nnil thoror Tlia loriinnB of inriirk, to 
whoijj wo h^IulII nofer proSEJiitly, did not fts Ji nilu lire in Aei.i 
Minor, nrul ono branch of tho trec^ ruiluml pliiioeopliy, soon 
witliorCNl. 

lt« lost roprcaonbitivo wns HcracIituB, who wns not a 
jiiitivo of MilotUfl, like moat of his predoocaaonSi, of tlio city 
which hiMi alwriya sought aftor real knowledge, but of Ejibcaus, 
^h'hicb had nev'ur coiuc into direct contact with the oouiiLtiw 
boyond thp aea, but hail always kept up a closo conuccliiiu 
with the interior of Aijia iwid tho TBligious spirit prevalent 
there. Hmclitos appears to have lived from He 

lioki coinjdetcly aloof from politiat, Thq ancients isillod liim 
tho weeping phiJcflophcrj it. the faLhor of pcBsimunn. Jlnt, 
in 0119 respect ho trotl in the footateins of his prodecesaore ; lie 
speaks of a primary elemout, wliich however was Gro. Thus 
the conception of a pritosiy' clement IuhI a ilifTorcnt signifi' 
caincc ill his oyc* than it hatl for his pi'edeccssora, According 
to him everything was rc'nbsorlxKl into fira. It seems tluit lie 
only wiflhc^l to signify by this the peqietnal change which 
pervades the universe^ and that tho word iiro was nsod by 
him OS much in im unreal sense ns the word number was by 
Pythagoraa Philosophy oileii expresMs itself as symbolic¬ 
ally as mytliology- ITemclitua was u dcctclftl opponent of 
tba Klaiitiea For thom lleing, for him Becoming w'aa the 
cardinal j>runt of philosophy. Tliu one is as correct ns the 
other, for lifo cannot exist without both. ‘‘ Strife is tlie 
father of all things” is a saying of Heraclitus, aa it w'aa of 
Empedocles in later times. Ho was cidled tho Hark One. 
One of his eayinga was '^Mueh know’ledge docs not bring 
wisdom, Of Uedol, Pythaguina, Xenojibaues and Heeatsciis 
would have been wise,'’ This was Severe, but wo can under¬ 
stand the pjseibility of bis expressing himself in this way if 
we bear in mind that he lived a aolitary life, and that the men 
whom he censured w'cre regular tfrecka, full of ciiiiority and 
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activity^ who had studio;! tho world of rOAlity and oii- 
dmivounod to iulluDucc tlitir couivuiiwrnncsk Ilcraclkua ro- 
iiiixids tia of the orioiiLtl who withdnLw fmiu Uio w'orlJ, 
oud the impartanoa ho ii^fgoA to firo rocudls t?io roli^on of 
Iran; if ho dcpaaJtod his writifiga in the tompio of Artotnia, 
he probably couaidcrotl that goddess to bo the tnio repru' 
scutatiYo of nil tho mtunil forces of tho nnivorso, 

At tho tlmo whon tho last of the Iquio philcstophers was 
lining a hennit'a lifo in tJiu mountains near EpheatifS the 
of pliiJosophy eikJ seienco hail not liogun for Athene For 
Athenians of the old school all culture was oompriiiied in art 
and politico Athens woa still oompktely penneatod by 
religion, and religion tolerates poetry and the fine arts if they 
express ilio mmc feelings which it inculcates; hut pure scionco 
cannot enjoy h peaoeful existenee in a stnto which w 
thoroughly saturated with religion. For the aim of jvootry 
and art ia to awaken enthusiasm, and for this reason they ere 
readily pressed into tho son ico O’f religion; but true science 
is critical, ft eoaily wounds the feelings^ which are t!ie hasiB 
of r&lfgioiij. and it will serve no niaster. And Athens 
remained for so long a time penetrated with religious feeling 
that it refused to tolerate an cntiraly iiido|Hmdent acientilic 
Hyatem nearly u hundred years after the period with which we 
are now occupicrl^ as is provod by the fate of Socrates. 

But cveu in art wo must not always keep our ey^ fixed on 
Athens, os we sholi have to do fifty years Later, Both in 
aculpturd nnd in painting othEr countnea take the lead. Wo 
Saw that scnlpturo mode special progrmts in the Poloponnese, 
in connection with iinjiulses which came from Cretcy, and the 
Ktimuliis given by the development of the human body 
encouraged at OljrTnpfs Sculpture had an essentially Doric 
character, and retained it far some time. In Sicyon it 
iloiimhod mainly owing to the nrnitor Canachus, who made 
the statue of the Didymiusan A|)Otlo for the Milesians. Wl- 
still possess highly characteristic monuments of rclo|>onnesukn 
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sculpture in tho fnmona groups on the ]>0(]3nn;ntsof the templo 
ot Athene hi AeginAf whicli are presnni'wl at Mtitiichr® Both 
pediments eontnin figures m refief and under life si^so, which 
ropresent the oomhuta of Acgiiietan lierocn Qgainat the Trojan^^ 
the onateni pediment portraying Telsmon fighting the 
AKiatics witii tfio aid of UeracloSr and tho western shawing 
the Te!amonia}'i Ajax and Teucer defending tlio dead Wly 
of AchLilcs (or Petrocltaf) agiiiiat tho enemy. In both groups 
Athene stood in the centre A* proteotroBa of the Greek heroes. 
The groups ore quite sjmmetricallly amiigcd, Imt there ia no 
BGfTness; tho faces display the osunl Smile, and tho figures 
aro trao to uatun?, whiEo the movements are of a aiiitniblo 
ebaraetor, but of a typical rather than an Lndividuat conectnsss, 
Tho OMtem pctlimcnt ia aoBiowhat lator than tho western; 
Kekitli! oonjoctiiros that tho bitter datoa aomowhat boloro and 
the former somcwhiit after ISO' n.CL It is beyond a doubt 
that the patriotic enthnaiasm of the people of Aegina, wlio 
in Bpito of bhoir ai'eraioii to Athens, ranked among dm bravest 
comlsfttanta of 430, was intendto find expression in thoae 
works of ark In tho serio!: of struggles between tho East and 
the West, of which tho conflict of the year 430 was the 
mightiest', the Trojan '^V.ir occupied a fmeminent jmsitimi in 
iho view of tho Greoka, There were good sculptors in 
Acgina, and Onstaa w.is iJio moat foBious of thorn. ITo 
executed niimcrouA works for Delphi and espocially for 
OiympiX on behalf of tyrants like L^ieinomenoB, the son of 
llicron, and art'loving communities Liko TJiasoa^ Tarentum, 
and Phigaleta; among theso wore complete groups of men and 
horecjL Ho excelled especially in the casting eif bronie. 
Hence it is not iinreosonaLts to assume that the groiqis on the 
temple of Athene in Acgina are a sjjecimen of the art of 
Onataa, 

The ftCtlimcnt reliefs on the treasure-house of the Jifcgoimma 
at Oliiinpia/ and the more important metope reliefa of temple 
F at SolinuB, probably belong to the ^mo poriod. Of the 
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Utter only thu lOHcr Juilf is premirvet], buit tbero U at leEuit 
one hmd, that of a conquercHl and dying giant, whoso 
cxpresfiiDii of face quits oarresponda to that of the Aegtii£:tu!i 
figures. Tbo latest reliefs at Selinunbat those of teuipU 
K, are certainly souip decades Utcr^ hut they have not tho 
perfection of form which fa jjcculiar to the ^orks of PhidUB^ 
SeJinus was a colony of Mcgi^ra, and it is wcdl known that tho 
Sicilian dependencies kept up their relations with the |«mit 
city m a most conaeieiitious manner. Hence the inSiience of 
Peloponnesian art upon that of Sicily, atnl of Megoniui art 
upon that of Seliniia, U easily conceiiahte. 

The sculptural omnmenUtion of the tetnpln of Zeus at 
Olympia, the greater ^rt of which was not discovered till the 
most recent excaTations^ belongs also to this period. The 
results of these excavatiDne do not corresjiond to the expecta¬ 
tions wlifch the accounts of PausanUs were hound to arouso. 
This writer says that iho eastern podLoient was tho work of 
the sculptor Paeoitint of Monde, and tliat the nuthor of tho 
western podiiuent was the famous Alcamenes, one of iho most 
distinguished pupils of Phidioe. A very henutiful Kike by 
Piaoonius wiis discovered in Olympii itself; and shotdd 
expect to find something equally beautiful In the eastern 
pediment Hut this is not tlio casa The attitndea of the 
hgiu'es in this pediment^ which represent the preparatiens for 
tho chariot race between Oenoinans. and Pclops, are much, too 
stiff to be attributed to the artist of the Nike, and iho 
grouping is by no mcana of the clear and hartnomions kind that 
one would expect from so fanLoua a sculptor; On the other 
hand, the hgurcs of the western pediment, an which tho combat 
of the Lapithoo and the Ceiitiura at tho marriage of rciri- 
thous is represented, oro charaeterized by such lock of repose 
and by such ^io-Icnt mavements that we hardly like to take 
iho artist for n pupil oi the author of the pediment groups 
of tho Parthenon. Thus a dilliculty remains—the contrast 
between tradition and reality — for which various solutions 
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have l>ceTi proposed, the most [>rol>ablo one being tha,t 
wiis niLilci], and tLit the pediment groups lisv'Q riu 
fotiiioctioii with Paooniiis and Alcamenoa^ Tliey may ^kj the 
prodtictiui^^ of a load art, iiut devoid of gcnhu^ blit dufident 
irt the general hmiiuoiiy and carefid oxeciitiDJi of dot^ul which 
wo arc accLiatomed to consider as iiidiapousahle sccompanimentR 
Iff the artists belangtng to the best period of Cceeco^ A few 
mctojics have f>een preserved, somo of whicJi possess a higher 
nrlisUo value than the gronjfS of the jiedimeritSr 

A special position in the hietor}'' of Grceh plastic nrt was 
hold by Pythngonis of KEiogiiim, or Samos,^ w'ho from the 
tharaetor of liis nadvo city may bo ranked as an lomaEt, 
Cut bis art is rnorc of a DorLin stamp, and besides we know 
that the hfe^nian element was conddernblo in Ifiiogiujii. 
lie is credited with many statues of Oljiinpian victors ; he 
also produced n group repreoenting the brothers Ptcoclcs and 
Polynices in the act of slaying one another, and a famous 
statue, called " the Limping hLin,^ Trhieh I'a conjectured to be 
a rejfTosGntatKm of PhiJoctotca If wc wish to obtain an idea 
of the art of Pylhagonui, we must think of the last Selinuntian 
metopes and of Apollo’s combat with tho dragon on the coins 
of Crotono, which soems to be traceable to an ortginal of 
Pythagoras. 

But tho most imjiortimt place in the further dovelopmcnt 
of art WAS mied by the school of Argos, Its chief roproseiitativo 
at that time wfis Agelvlas, wdio, besides statues of tho gods, 
cxceutod dedicatory offerings, like so many artists of bis time^ 
utuoitg them a group of boraos and captured women at iVlphi 
ortlcred by the TarentiuesL Itis name, liowevor, was less 
known by his own works tlian from tho fact thati aecordiug to 
tile ancients, the three moot famous sculptors of the century, 
Afyron, Polycietiis, and Phidias, were his pupils. Of these 
the Argivo Folydetus cnntiimed tho tmriitions of his art in tho 
ruIo|Hmtiosc with the two others Attica enters tho lists of 
ccmfietilors for the crown of honour of the sciilpto/s art* 
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Boforo ivo cowo to ijowevcr* Qiktnia sociiiA to 

itc3<irvo A place in tlie runka of Attic nrLiitta Hig LirUipJflcej 
it iff tnic, 13 unknown, hut ho wurkwi for Attiai aa well as for 
Brook piiuecs ami othar Greek countrioa Ho oxooutcd an 
Olympic offering onlorod by liieron in partnership with 
Onntas, ropre^uting a viotonoiia chanot and team of four. 
CHlamia evidently kept within the limits of the oldor art, and 
endearourftl to ohaorve the greatoat faithfiUnesa in the 
reproduction of the shape and the ordinary morementa of the 
iKxUea of men and nnimalB. The amile on a statue of hin called 
Sosaudra ia pratsed hy liiciaii,*' a proof that naturalness of 
representation was his aim in art Myron of Eloiitlierae in 
Attica, who was somewhat older than Plildio^ went a step 
than Galamia MjrTon aimed at perfection in depietiiig 
tho movements of the body, ftnd suecoeded. “ ilig special tiit 
tiacLion rind stimuliis waa a power of selling and fi lin g the 
olTect produced by tho most fleeting movement of the naket! 
hiimai] fjody. Tho creuehing Biscokolitg is liko an arrow apod 
from a bow, Mareyas reels backwards out of hia joyous dance 
when AthcflO suddenly apiiears and strikes the flute out of his 
hand The lost breath seemed to float upon the lipa of the 
niniior Ladas as ho collapsed at tho goal Perseus overtook 
the Medusa in his stride^ {Kokuli). Myron ia theacnlptorof 
tho moment, ifis statne of a cow vvaa famous among the 
oncienm, and a favourite subject for jjmrticG in opigmnui OJd 
copies of tho lidscoboltu and tho Marsyna have come down to 
UA Afyron brought art to the verge of fJcrfection* Piiidiaa 
conducted it into the sanctuary ittolf. 

Piuuting in the time of Qimon is represented in treditiou 
tiy a gyoat artht, Palygnotua, whose fame imfortnnatoly is all 
that remains to n«. He wa$ a Thaman by birth. In Uio fir^t 
half of the fifth century the Greeks of Tbmce rivalled the 
loniiiiM and Dorians in ait, science, anil general cultureJ* 
That tho Threcian Greoka tievotcti attention to qtieatious con- 
certa'd with the final end of dflstence, is proved }>y Lbo lives 
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of Doniocritiia nnd Pfouigoras of Abdeini, to wLom wo sfuill 
refer Ijiter on. The labmira of the historian StOKiflibrotna of 
TIiMoa shovr tlijit there were men among them ho look a 
comiirehengivo fnterost in iho oventa of tho worhL The 
sUintiartl of gciioral culture too must have been a fairly high 
one III ihcM eitiOHf or fio many foroigncrB a cmld not have come 
to tliem at that tinio and kter, an for iiiAtanoci Hippocratca. 
And the comiflctiona of diatinguished Atheidnn families, hte 
tho*D of Miltiadea and Tliucytiidca, wjtli natives of Throw 
indioatoa the pofisaaaioii of a considerahlo nmoinnt of cnlttire 
by the lattei-j wbieh can only have been derived from the 
coaMt towns. But art too wna mutli cultivated in these cities. 
The commission given hy the Tbafliaiifl to Onatos provoa a 
love of sculpture; that the nntivea practised the art in ebown 
hy our remarks on Paeon ins of Meade, by some fine reliefs of 
northern Greece belonging U* tbia period, and finally by the 
nplcndid coins of Mcnde, Olyiithua, AenuB, Abtkra, Tbases, 
and Macedoniii. Theac countrie-E wore therefore in an ndvaiiced 
stage of culture, which oxitreiaed a considerable influence upon 
Greece proper through the agency of I'olygnolua. rolygnolus 
devoted hie talenLs principally lo Delphi, the roligieua centre 
of Greece. Here be painted pictures of the destruction of 
Troy iind of the tielhur world on tlio walls of a halL The 
former was a collection of the most famous sceuoa frorn the 
poets of iho downfall of the city, the latter roprceento.! iho 
punishments of notorious Biiincm. These two great picLuiea 
were to a certain extent illuatratiotis of Homer, not in a literal 
aeiise aa luiing scenes out of his poems—although the pointing 
of the nether world hod a conuectioii with the Odyssey, 
Otiyssens conjuring up the eha^lc-s being one of the figures— 
btit ill the deeper sense of presenting to the people the morel 
ideas aroused by the two poems—in the former the terrible 
end of the comlwts described in the Ilbul, and in the latter 
the closing scenes of human fife in general, w hich ifl depicted 
with all it« aApiraliens, ]oys and sorrows in the OJyssey. fn 
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Atitens PoljgTiotufl oiico mono ^iHLintccl ^piaodcsof tlio (snquoat 
of Troy in tho Fcma.njictiAn Jiall in tlio v'Jiicli 

WM ityttoroU by Cimon and rocflivoJ tbo nAmc of FoikiJc^ the 
wnny'^Ioiircd. flo nlso nJoniod ibo tomplo uf tJio l^ioseurtt 
and porhapft tho tompJe of Tho^ewr with liia pointingfl. HIj) 
friends A!icon and Fnnacims fminted the battle of AfafathoD 
in tho Poikilo^ and among tho combatantfl in it Afiltijidcs, 
CallimachuSj and Cyptgirae could bo roeogiiiscd. Acscbykii 
put hia Persao on tbo otngo nbout tho (nme time. At that 
period* as wo flee, Jirt boldly attached contemporarj' oventa; 
great deeds hivi been acconapliflbed and ifao peoplo took 
ploimiro in their representation. Tliy wars that took place 
in tho time of Pcriclim ilid not poesegs the same intrineic 
importance. Civil war is not honourable* and conflequently 
Phidias liad little oecaflion for exccntjiig historical works 
of art In lieu of this art became more ideal in a djfTercnt 
sense. 

Only a faint reflcctioii of tho piiinting of Polygnotna is 
presented to us in the irase-pAintmgs of that perioil. To it 
belongs tho older class of ral’figured vases* the scenes on 
which have often suggested a connection with Polygnotus.^^ 

Polygnetus was pereonally ncqnainted with Cimnn ; in the 
Poikile ho gave tho Trojan woman Laodfeo the feutiirts of 
FJpidcc, the sister of the great Athenian. He was Cimon^s 
artistic adriser, tho Phidias of his agei 

Tho ]Mhriod between tho years flOO and d60 has a decided 
stamp of rigour and grandeur, of sublimity and austerity, 
Miltiados ami Cimon, Aeachylufl an^l Polygiiotus* and even 
Afyron have tho same aims in view j harmony prevails in the 
()oIiticnil, intellectual and artistic life of the age, and the 
character of this life is satisfactory in oveiy respecL 
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notes 

1 Fur tlm wriluia pwrilioiiwl ill thin cliftivter, cr., Iwfliilea the 
hiitorfcs uf litfimiure, ihv luorQ m«lom puliLcaMuna 
Bci>;k, SElU uni Obriit (in I. MiiEWe Ranlbucb A kl. Alt, Bd. 

VIL Nunik 18SS>. . 

2, It I» s fiict thJit, wbilo nil oilier hruncluw of ancient jKM-trj 
have Ijmh iucfijwfiillj' imitated hy ilw oH nltemjjts to 

Iniitnlt Pinlar Kavn nruvel mwfi KAa«mfc triflins. —For Uie 
dithynunh, etc, cL K, SitU, Q, A Or. U :i, 111 connect,oh 
between Thelw And Sicycm, Or. G. L 373.76. 

3 The itaflia of Aeflchylua haa been tnwtod by van Wilamowitz- 
aiotJkhlorf in lb# HtfrmcA, IBM. On the iinenUon as to the 
»hAjK! of tho atage in the fifth century which hu bp™ eoruo unlcr 
dHKuiffiioh, cf. Kawenm in Bnumeiatcea Jhinkmiiler, f. 1730 aori. 
For the iKflitinn of lew^a Jfcporl of the 

Ameriepn School of Athens, VIL 

A For HeniclituB, cf. of inwlorn writers Sehniitcr, Howiclit von 
Ephestts in the Acta awe, plitl., Inpa- HL (1873 ); Bywator, Her 
Eph. reliqnuie, Loud. 1877 j E. pnolderex, Dio Philooopbio les 
Jlcmobt iiii Lichlo dcr MystorienulBe, BorL lfi88. 

5. For Uip Aoginetnn monuments, which havo Ihjcii montioncl 
ill VuL L y. 4^A, cf, Brnim, in hia Eoschreihuiig dex Olyptothok 
Kiiniy Ludwiga I. in Miinchon ; K, lAii^\ Die CompoBtion dor 
Aegineton, 1878 t And Fricdrichfi-WollerB, Die OypttbgiiMfl snliker 
Bildwerke, BerL 1886, p. 3:^. 

0. For OlympiA, ko Vol. I. p. 21&, to which must be adilMl 
Die Fund# von Oljmpio, 1 vol. BerL 1882, and iha article on 
Olympia in Eaumoisle/fl DentmiUcr by A. Fhwch, who stiU holda 
the opmiun tliat the pediments are the work of PoMniiis and 
Alcoiuenes. As a rule the opposite view pnr&ik C£ also Ldsehkc, 
Clio wusllielie Oiebelgnippe Bin Zunetempel m OlympiAj Dorpat, 
1687, where the Olympian western pediment ia Bsefibod la an 
cnrlier Alcamenefl, who is to bo distinguished from the pupil of 
PhidioB. Fiosch controvQrt^ this in tho Bert Phil. WiKh. 1888, 
No. 42, For Selinua,«» Benndorrs Meto]^ von Selinnnt, DerL 
1873. 

7 . PythAgonM has been disenssed in ft monoginph hy Woldsfein, 
in tie Journa] of Hellenic Stndiefl, 1980 and 1881 i cf. Urlichs, 
Axcbiiologuche Anniekten, Wiinb. 1806- 

H. For the development of art in Attica, sec Curtiufl, O,. O. 2*, 
310 Be<p, where he describes how the jmluVa art and jminljpg on 
clay fionrinhed then^, how the red-figure style prevailtid about 600, 
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litiw OluiHiiylidiij Kii|)l)r9nim^ Uuri#* latd ollatns jwltjevi'rl eutt- 
hidiitrtli'lci PticoeBfl, liwW UiC migraliun of tlie Tlumijili pylygnnlua 
k-d t 4 > die foEini]jitiDtt cjf n grcnt LiBloric Jrtyle, iitnv in wruljilurd 
iiinrtilfr itlief'work orif^imllj founil in Attim, wliik ihu PclU' 
{lotineM di.‘vdfJii«l liroJizt-cwtinB in Sicjf'un, Acgiiui mici Ai^^ 

and Ilow tliift paicU'Cc in Ufoiikc cipluuia llw (►rijjin of At>yjnetiin 
BculplaHs j lie iheit dracribcfl tlie Ijcjribijf of art under Calami^ 
Myron, and PnljcletuB, and finally cotnM onct mom to Alliunji, 
win;™ ihfl Hdioola of Cliio* and the CycIaiJK!) Lad olrcady inkon 
root and Miidiae attnina jicrfccUon^ CT. alao ihc ncilw dcnlinB 
witU iLisquicaLiuD from jt. S45 onwude, wLicL pruMut an oli'undjuiw 
of mak'riiil in n. conitisc form. 

0. Hera wx- Lave tlic ouhiilnAlinR point of tko einiliDB tygic 
of fjicn in old Gru'ok ark in w'hieli is jiroLabty djocumiLIv, ntrt only 
Greek cLamettr in geneml, Lut a definitjc attempt to n-pfodins? the 
prupt'f cspimion of iLo rouutvnance »f a well-hred —Wotka 

of mt dalitiB from bt'fo™ tliu year of the (icatnietion ai the 
Aerogmlia at Athenn, Imvo roceiilly Iwcn discovered in iLo d/hriis 
wLicli waa umid hy the rarchitcets of tlic Cimonian Ogc for fillinf; 
up tho surface of the oitodol. Thmr are illustmtione of semm of 
iLctu ui Bolticber^a AkropollL 

10. For the influence of Gic tiortLem Qiwke on Creek art^ of 

Brciiitt, Pitionioa nnd dio qordgriocliiHcLc: ICunHk ^tunoLener 
SiLziinBsbortcLtc, p. 3lS aeq. Bmuni sLows Low the art of 

northom Qroeoe is due to a direct influi^iice proceed ini; from Asia 
Minor. Ct also n'on Eohden in BaumoistePa Denlc^ikr, Ark 
Malorei, pp. 055, SAT. 

11. Gt TOn itolidcn in Baunjciflter'a Dcnkmakr, Art. Vastn- 

knnde.—PidygnuHw* according to Pana- Ui 4, piintetl iLc 
slanj;]il«r of the euitora by OdyBwna in the tojnple of Aih<me 
Aroja nt PLutaeflu It is supposed Uiat tlio represcnlation of the 
same aubject in tLu niliora on iLu inonnuicnt of CjotbaRcLi in kyoia, 
which have bcon brought to Vfeunii, may give nu hica of the way 
in which Falygnotna t rented it; tho eaina influence is traced in 
the intfnBi Fig- ^150^ in Bauml<i 2 ltc^f Ikukm. p 1054. For 

Poiyjipiotua^ cf Klein in the Archiiolog.upigmphiBcLQ MitthciJuiigen 
aii« 0«lern;idb-Upgiun, XL 
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UP TO TIIK PK.VTH OF CIWON 

Ci^ON liaJ bwn rocallol, and liencpfortU lie aJid Poriclea 
wore ;oHit tomtuUi of ih& The fonuer hr«l rtu olijettion 

to fcho |»olitical dcvelopmout of Athoiiii oB&uniin^^ a moro and 
iDOre demoentte character, ami the liilter coiiaeiited to the 
na8oiiree-9 of the citj umJ chaefty ngainst Poraiik But 

the Sjjartiuift c<>iild not Ito allowed to enjoy tincojitcAtod 
auporionty in OroocOt and io aiuall obatciclcis were at] 11 now 
and then put in their way, with which, however, Cinion had 
nothing to do^ 

Froixi Thos&aly^ probaidy after Cimon's recall, tliero name 
a certiim Orcetca, the son of a miui who assumed the title of 
king, and was at any rate ruler of PhanuJua, and begged the 
Athenians to re instate him in his city, friom irhfch he liai] 
licen exiloib The Athenians took with them some Boeotian 
and Phuciau troo|js, and marched ogunet Pharaalus {probably 
in 454).' But they failftl to Aceompllith anything, and wore 
obliged to withdraw with their ptvt£^. Boi^idi^ this, lOOO 
Athenians, under the loaiiership of Pericles himself, sfiiled 
from the Mcgarian harbour of Pogao, landed in Sjeyonian 
torritoiy, defeated the Sioyoninns, then embarked some 
Adiaeana and attacked the Aoamaiiiaa Oeniadao (prolnaliJy in. 
453). But the attack miscarried and Pericles relumed homo. 
The Athenians consoled Uiemsoli'cs with the idea that they had 
at all events demonstrated their power in tho Gulf of Corinth.* 
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'rhrtw j-oiira bter(con«wf^nently in 4rfO^'4[))[,iHiya TlmfyditlcSj 
n Uva years’ pcaca vrus roiiohided between AUicn^and Sjurlu.’ 
The AthoDions abandoned iho war n^iiist tho l.^rcckj^ but 
ixuuntaJned tho etruj^gk Pennj. Tlincydidcfl doca nol 

say vrliaL La^tjioi'tcd l>ctwih&n tbo last expcditiou of Perielcs 
and the conclusion of [»cacc; noUiing of imjKirtanec can well 
have taken jilace ibcti. We know from JnscripLioiu that on 
ibo occaaion of a frcab mases»tnont of the aJIfcja in the yiair 
4b0 the AtboniaiiB redncctl tkc nTnouiti of Use tribute jmld by 
several eitios, so that tbo totid revenuo only amountotl to 
about 470 talents, or fiO Ifxa than lieforOr^ f'lilit profes that 
they did not {•ntertain the idea of ^rnr in iireecc. Pence witli 
Sparta wjxa naturally tho jxniicijwJ object of Ciiuon's rwliny, 
and if Pericles cotibl hot acconijiluh morci f^ainst tho Pelo- 
ponnesinna than ho had done in tho last Fani|Mjgn, iL waa 
really not worth while contintiing hostilities which might now 
and again do harm to Athens. 

C)n the other hand, tho war jigninet Ptrala was to l>o 
pressed alt tho more onci^etJcaJIyv At last tho tiioo had coma 
for conquering L'ypmeij w'hithor Ciraoli eoilcd wiUi 2t)0 diijis 
in 449.'^ Unfortunately Thucydides relates tho history of 
this expedition In only a few lines, and Plutarch throws no 
light on it, while DioHlonui, as usual; confuses ovoiy'lhing 
Thiicydidoa says; “ Sixty ships of this fleet sailed to £^'pt, 
at tho mjuf^t of Amyrlftcus, king of tJie marshes; whiJo the 
rest besieged Citium (111 Cyprua)L Put after tho death of 
CJmon there being a dearth of provisions they retired from 
Citium, and while sailing off l^InTnlfi iti Cyprus, they engaged 
Biniultancously in a landand naval hattlo with the Phoeiiltiana 
and Ciliclans, were vietorroua in both, and returned homo; 
and the ships which had gone to higypt did tho wimc,'’ Thai 
is all. Wo are not told the circumstances of Cimoids de^ith, 
nor the extent of tho difficulties which the Athenians en* 
countorod at Citium, nor tho reason of their sailing in an 
easterly instead of a weeterly direction when they woutod to 
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nitiiro h<mn?, nor tlio pxktit of thoir vidory olT SiilamiP^ 
TWT, Jiiuilly, wliy they tlhi not attciniit to t^fjisquer 
tifLer Slaving v/on iL All tbewr qucatiotaw wo con only niifiivor 
by frmgiiiontary conjoctiircii. There Bcems tfl have been :i ba'i 
Iiarvcgt that year on tlio dvaitfl of tSio Aogoarip which wunitl 
cM^eouut for tho famine in tSio oinip of the beeicjpir^ nti'I iho 
Athcniaijs jjrQ3>ab!y oailctl wietwarde to olTer Imtllo to the 
enemy- Aa rogirnfa the JLbandonniont of Cyprus, the chief 
rKvson must have licen that tho Athenwm* were no longfif 
Inclinoil to carry on tho war ngHiiiitt Persia, which for aomo 
timo past they bui*! done only oEit of rcganl for Cimoti- 1 he 
timoa IiimI eSianged j tho goncralion which bnl fmiglit at 
Marathon, nt Salnmi-Hi, and oii the Eiirymedon, ha*l ilejKiftcd 
or grown old; the yrnttiger geiionition had difleront iiieak 
After all, tbo aiicceas of the latest ooutcats with the East had 
not boon so very brilliant* 

Ami now a now hifftorical problem praaenis itaelf, one of 
the groatost of the very oi«curo Ihstoiy' of tbie [icriod. Tn 
the fourth century fraiuent allusion was maiie to a peace of 
Cimon, which wag said to have been concluded between the 
Greeks, otijecially the Alhcnians, and the Petflinns alwnt the 
middle of tlic fifth centuiy, and iieojdo referred to it by wJiy 
of contrast to tho peace of AntalcidaeT The Cunoiiian peace 
inm art honoiimblo for Greece m that of Antalcidna was 
diwnsditable- White the hUter entrenderod the Greek com 
uiunitiort on tlio coast of Asia Minor to the Peisians tind left 
tlie Aegean Sea at the mercy of their fleets tho Cimonian 
peace was siipposcil to have prescribed that the Pcraiaii troops 
should remain tit a dial^ce of three days’ mnreli from the 
shores of tho Aegean, and tliat Persian flhi|Js of war were not 
to appear in that sea, being only atloweil in the south east¬ 
ward of Phasolis and the Chclidotiian isloinls, OJtd to tho 
north in tho Bhick Sea. Thncydidefl iloos not mention a 
peace of this kind in bis brief account- DumIotus nicritione 
it jtiat before be relates tho death of Ciinon, so dint aecording 
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to him, tho pctico wets rwilly ono iimdi; by Cmon. But war 
waa going on whon Cimon died, m we know froiu Thuej diJes; 
Bif iho narnitive of Kwlorus oueo moro faibua, Plutarcli 
rnnkos coufuftion worie confoimdtMl by atating tiukt the posee 
wait coneWdod after the battle on the Eurymedon, or at least in 
coneetiuonco of which is liighly improbable. For Plutarch 
himself shortly goo* oa to speak of another gr«it war wagod 
by Cimon againat the Persians, without being able to tell 
us which aide broke this wonderful pence. Huts it cannot 
possibly have been concluded aljout 407. But was it cou- 
cludod at alM it after the victory off Sulamifi, and 

was the name given to it then only ns a compliment to 
Cimon * There certainly arc traces of atiemp^ on the part 

of A thens to come to an nndcrabmding wi th Persi^ Plutarch, 

like Diodorus, mentions Callios as the Atlicniau who had 
hrought about the peace, and Henotlotns op|)Ortune]y remarks 
that Caliias was at Snaa. But he doea not state (bo object 
of bia journov, nor if ho offectetl anything. Plutarch eertaiuly 
nrofeasca to know that the treaty was in Craterue' collection 
of psiyjAuffla/n. But that may be a mistake on the part 
of Plularch'a authorities. Tlicro may also have been an 
Athenian psrphifliuj, by which the city gave its preliminary 
consent to the conclusion of peace with the king on 
certain conditions. Actual proof of the existence of a fteaco 
with Persia is therefore not supplied by a pscpAisiMfl preserved 
by Cratertia And such a peace U iutnnaically fmprobablBv 
Thera is no instance whatever of a peace between Persia and 
another power like the pence of Cimon. The P^e of Antab 
cidaa was not a peace between Pci^ia and the Gr^ks at alb 
blit only between the Greeks themselves, and ParBift's interven¬ 
tion on that oecMion was not the act of a state on equal ter^ 
with the Greeks^ hut that of a sovereign power iaming its 
commands. A Feraiaii king is stat434] to have gjvcn an 
ofHcial promise about the year 449 KO. to abstain from 
apiieoring at certain npecifiod ijoints. \Miat would ha have 
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Joined by such a proiuisol He would only have UirniBted 
hift own hottonr. If tho docujnont in Cnitcrua" ooLioction was 
in Lho forrn of a regular troftty of peaco, it jnnst have boon 
R forgery. TIiuh Uioro was no [tcaeo of CalJiiUE or of Cimon 
in tho ali'Iot bodso of the womla. Still in epiio of (d! this it 
19 cortain that its supposed tenor corrosponda to the iictoal 
BtAtc of tho rclfltionB between Greece and Poroiafrom 4494ID 
J 1 & During tliMo forty years tlio Poraians left the Hellenic 
eitioa on tho coast of Asia Minor iindfstnrbcfl, ftnd sent no 
ibipa of »' 4 ir into the Aegean^ while tho GtocIcb on their side 
engaged in no wrioiut undertaking agsinat tho Persians. 
ThcM forty years were characterized by ijuito a different set 
of circumstaniTcs to what pros'atied in the preriom holf- 
century+ Tliu* tho Gimotiuin Peace may retiuii iUi ideal 
Eignificnrico a* a Bymbol of tho euccoasoa obtained by Athens 
against Persia through the agency of CimoOt and we may 
cisstime that it was Qkllios who arranged witli tho Persian 
govemincnt that each pow'er Ehould abst&ih from molesting 
(be Dthor^ and should hoop within certain eperified limits. 

In Ciraon Athens lost one of her groatjiat men, brave, 
frcc-hanricil, and affable^ a genuine aristocrat, who worked 
hard when it wfui nccc^saiy, and did not gutdge IdmobU or 
others recreation whon it was not, and who ILkcd to provide 
amusement for tbs jieoplc^ oven at lho sacrifice of bis own 
fortune, flis gaitlcn^ hi& table, and hia purse were always 
nt the dlsposoL of his frienda or tho poor. His political 
{tpiidoiia ii'oro pcrha|Ki not of such a kind that their reaUzation 
would have eonforrctl groat ml vantage on Athona, but oven 
the more profound mind of Poricle^ did not advance Athens 
much further from a jioliticai point of view; it porhaps 
rather tondod to confuse the xituatiouH Athoiia was never 
again so pow'orfu] os tinder Cimon, and her power not 
duo U) him alone; ^fyronidosi woa afso a man of the Gimonian 
ago, Ills example hod beneliciid effects. There was room 
for ablo men besMo him, whereas Pericles eclijjsetl all his 
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ccin.t4tiijianuioK. Clmort'A cn4 Has a tartaiD ree^^mbljmfie la 
thftt of Ptincles; ho cli<Mi when hia couiitjjmen were in 
{lancer. Eiit sLilI it w4m only an artiiiy Lk-it iu jcoportlly, 
and not Athsne bsrself, tlio ewu at thu doalh of 

PoHclca On tbo whole, Cimoii woe A fort^innUi 1'eridea 
vras uot. 


NOTES 

t. Thiie. 1,111; T>i«b U, fla. 

а. Time. 1, Ml : rekted twko in Diod^inu, 11, SC and Sfij 
thin eatnfAjj|n bfj^My wtclM in PitiL Pur. Ifl. 

3. Thtte. 1, 13 2 tnravStUf Like tlm Thifiy Veant' l^ieoefl, 

J, 116. Cf, Bi»,^fl04. 

4. Cf. Biui, S, 600. 

б. TiHie. I, lia j PhtL Chin. 18, 10; Diod. 13, 3, 4. 

8. CT. Bua. S, flOO. In SaJamia jkwh Aflerwnrflii Abileinon of 
Citiium or Tynw orcrtliwiw tho Greek dyiuiarty of tlio Tencritlne^ 
imtf lirouglit LLd whale ulojid once marc under PcrGiiui dutniuion. 
liocr Eunjf. 10-21, 47, 49, CO; Piwh 14, OSL 

7, The pence, but not willi Lhciuunc Cimonian,'* ia nicntioncd 
by DioiL 13, 4; ArtaWna imd UEignhyfciiii, who nlao (11, 77) 
mada thu pcflcc in Cailiaa In enncludlng IL; the uinu 

^hrosca are itwtl in botli eaaca ; both treatifs Are eqiiAlly im- 
prehahla Pint fCim. 13) nl*! nicntiona Calliaa, wh«e journey ii 
refurret] to by HcmL 7, 161.—For the peace cf, Dunckcr, 0, 41, 
foUciWcd by Biifiolt, a, 6L3 Hq. in a debtilcd! account, which 
eontatna a list of oioderu litonilure on the queition of thu +' Peace 
of Cimon,” which Iia* bean lo much diaensBed from the time nf 
thihlntAuii’a FoTBchuuj^cu aiif dum Gcbiete der Geachiditc; All. 
Ifli2, T, i seq. ami K. W. Krilgicr, Hhtor.'phiL Slmliun I, To 
tbe« may bo mlded A. Alottc, La pnic do Oimon, Gaud, I860, 
wbo believoB in an actual peace. The IfodilJan of lha fourth 
century ia laocr. Pwieg. 138; a contrast was imnLud to 

lha ilii^^njCofuJ Peace of AntalcidoH, an aiitinpla of Athcniim 
patHuthini to Ht ngninst tho duloynl oonrluct cf thu Spartaiia 
The iuBcripthmi rend by Cmtanis (PluL Chm. 13) may have con- 
tniued the coikdilious on which AtliL'Ui was pre|iare<| to maka 
pcooG (Duncker)—^but ware rnattere of tliw kind commiitoil to 
wriliug! Tlio fnigniEnta of Tlitoporop(it% 1B7, I OB (itifficuUy nn 
jmeount of the Ionic fatten of the nlpposed jw/iAuma) are vary 
vogne in thdr referaucc to this allcfcd pence. On tbu inr-rita of 
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ihft question it may bo obtarvei-l tbnl the ting luul iw uiotii'o 
irbatuver to oonclodc a fcjpilar fortoiti peace pf Ojo kind aJ@et1csL 
Unt that a fftato ttt affair# of that description rccofiniasd by bvth 
aides did exist is evident finocri Thut Bp ■& and Bftt- For in 0^ 60 
TiBMpLcrnofl asks for the right of in the Aegean Sea—it 

lull oonsoquently really boon given up by tho king. In Thuc, 
8, 5, on tbe other lumit we aaa that iba Fersiana never exprewly 
mltroudered their cUima lo the iribnUs of Ionia. SlorL-ovar, tho 
history of the Samian War, during irhlch the arrival of a Phoe¬ 
nician Heat ia expected, Mcms to m* to ehoir that Athena had no 
formal treaty with Persia upon which it could rely. Tlie petty 
feud* on thfi coast are mi argument against on^ the aalrap# could 
Iwgin thceo on ihcir own rosponaibility, but the fleet was under 
the direct command of tlie king. If the fleet was expected to 
ap[M»rat Samoa, it is clear that Athens did not poasess any written 
treaty of peace with Persia. I cjin now refer to the tlioroagh di»- 
Ciusion of the fubjoct by K Holrapfel in the article Alhen tind Fersien 
von 406-ilSv. Chr. in hii Bcitr. r, gtiMh. Ckssch. Berlin* Odvary, 
IS58 ; fit p. 44 he cdmitienU on the passage in Thno, fl, 68 whieh 
U used by J. Six in ^*dldclte’a Anfs. sur poro. Gesch, Lp«, lSfl7, 
p, 6S, in favour of the Peace of Cimon. Holaipfel sfliinmes (p, 30 
aeq.) Hut tha embaaay of Oallias took place in 464, and that a 
truce was then concluded on the acoessjon of Artaxarxea, which 
ww prtflerved hy Cmlenia. He believe#, moreover, following 
Andoc. De pace 88 saq. But at the cltwa of thu year 434 after the 
necessian of Darius II. a real peace betw^n Athena and Peraia 
was concluded by Epilycui^ which was iiot broken tiU Athena 
sent help to Anioigea (Thuc. 8, Sa> 1 lia™ not been able to 
nnnu ltlnr tlicse iogcniotta conjectures in penning the text of my 
hiitory. 




CHAPTER XIV 


rKnrcLEs ttp TO xfiu nJiiiTV VKAJta’ I'Hace 

Atuk.vk waa now unUor Uio solo mlo of Poriclca. Vot he luKi 
to contend for a cohsidmUo tinsLi Agunat n GtatcEmiui of the 
Bchool of CiniOTi, TbncydidciS tho jsoh of Meli3aia£» wLo could 
not enter into friendly irlitiofut with Poriclca, beenuso Ilko 
the Litter he Agpired to lead the ^woplo in Uio ^VaacmLly^ and 
Wiifl not bent on wnr like Cimon.^ 

At first foreign aOiiurs abeorliod all the nttotiticm of Poriclcji. 
The mia&inn of CoUuui to Susti was eridently prompted by hitOh 
IJo woi; e(jm|!Ollod to make up Lia mind qe to the attitude to 
bo bencefortb resumed towduda Persui. And na a matter of 
fnct he obtained *U tliat the Atlieniiuia could nak for Perek 
did not molest Athens ognin ; ntid not only was the Athena of 
Poriclea, but also the Athens of Nicnia and Cleon, able to 
enjoy Lmu,r|uilljty in consequeDce of this misNioii to the EosL 
A atatoannin who did not wish to continue the war ngidnBit 
l^erain ooidd not c^diiovo more, Hence there is no tioed to 
aupposQ that the soiled Peace of Cimon waa a failure of 
Periclea,* And it must fjo home in mind that Pericles bad to 
deal with a situntion crated h}' Cimom The Athcninna had 
autferod a reverse at Citium, and even tho victory off Salomia 
WAS used by them only to faeiJitato their retreat, os that of 
Tanagrri by the f^jurtana. If Cimon hati lived longer, ilie 
struggle would have liecn continued, but war waa not Periclos' 
elcmentv In hia eyes it woa only a W raeans of attaining a 
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giTKxj object flo iuirl ciiiicoivixi n. for Tnikl^ing Athoiis 
ponrerfutf and constant e|UnrreU witli Poraiii did not fit in 
mtJi it 

it vaa at this jjoint bowfiver, tJiat real difBcultIcis began in 
Greece IttMlI, and tftia may seem sLrango at tbo first bltisL 
Tho siitlvj jiWt I’^Iiich receives the luone of tho Feoco of Cimon, 
sjjnrod Athens the necessity of irmking mimonso saerihees in 
men and money, Tho naiuml conclusion would bo tliat abe 
would have become all the more powerful in Greece. But 
jirociisely the reverse happened, Bho was nuulo the object of 
nttack by the Peloponnesmna« and their attacks hail a Bur- 
prising measuro of success. WJiat was tJio reason of thEsw 
two facts! Tho cEplonatian simply is that Giinon was no 
longer alive, Cimon's personality hjid poeaessed a twafoid 
value for Athens jn her relations with tha PclojionncsiBns. 
He vtM their friend ami he u'as an able general They liked 
him nnd could not have helped fearing him if they hod had 
to face him as an enemy. Alter his death Athena wia le^ 
fn'eudly to them on tbe One hand, less formldabJe on the 
Other. Tttey expected no favour from Ferieloa, and did not 
fear him aa a genoroJ, As tliero wag constant cccasion for 
fiictien between Athens and Bjiarta, war wets bound to be the 
result sooner or later after the death of Cimon. Sparta 
wanted to check the rising power of Athens, and did so. 

First there was a short prelude of no imporlanco (probably 
in 4491 The Spertuns mado a roligioiu expedition, and took 
itway the control of the Delphic temple from the Phociano, 
and gave it to the Delphians, When they hod withdrawn, 
tho Athenians eanio and rostond ovoi^'tliing to its old 
poaitiom" 

Then matters grew worse. Tho Athenians were not strong 
enough m BDeuifa to protect Gieir Ititcrcsts thoro. The nttmlwr 
of people who had been driven out of various places was so 
great that they were able to occupy the two iniportant cities 
of Orehomenus tmei Chaoronco.'' TIio Atheniang (4 4 GJi advanced 
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witli lOUO nf U^iuir awJi a.itd ntinjjr otlitfr hojilito^ tititkr Tol- 
qinIcq, anil cojiturcd C}LiicmnQ&- ll'iit ofi tJioif return tboy 
were surpn^ neaJ ChttcruiKiai ati4 coiuplelely roiiUnJ by Lhc 
jjoopln who had taken possiJfiBioJi of OnchomorniB. ami hy 
TxMm'ana and Eubooon oxilea The blow must have been u 
terribio one for Athena, chiolly on acceuut nf tlio number of 
leading men who were taken piiscnct^ For ahe gave np her 
hold on Boootia forthwith in return for the sumendor of tlie 
pTiaoDora. Of course the principal adherents of Athena in 
Boeotia were now ohliged to emigrate. 

After the brilHjmt success of this the j»ecoiid act of the 
iMrefuJIy-rehearaed drama vm placed on tbo atago. S® luuch 
having hcon accomplished by means of a few Eubocans and 
BoooUtuia, a doable attack on a grand scolo wna now put in 
motion. Euhwa revolted. This stung Athena to the qnick, 
and Pandas nndQrtook to eupprees tba revolt in person. But 
hardly biui he arrived in Kuboan with the whole Athenian 
for™, when ha received the nawa that Megara had riaen, that 
of the Athanian garrisons in tbo Mcgsrieni territory only that 
of Nisaea still held out, that Corinthians, Sicyoniaiy^ and 
Kpidanrions hod nssiatod in tho oxecntion of the plot in the 
Mcgarid, and that tho Poloponncslana wore prejAring to 
invade Attica with all their forcesu Poriclee returned with 
all spccil to Athens. But no hostile operation took phico 
against the enemy, who had occupied tho Thriasiaii ]>lain 
near Elousis uiidof FleistDaiiax^ tbo son of Pausmiaa. The 
F‘oloponnosian anny turned back and marched home. Pericles 
mu now free to proceed agidnsfc EulxMmi; he rettimed there 
and sulxltuHl iL ThoEuliooans were not treated with cruelty; 
only tlio Ilistiacaos were luuiishod and their territory diridoil 
among Atbcniau cfrmriii, tho city tTistuwa recomiig tho natno 
of Orooe.'^ Not long afterwnrtls, Thucydides goM on to any, 
the Athoiimns coiicIuiIlnI penco for thirty yertr* with the 
lAcodaenumianB and their allies, nod in doing so surrondored 
Nisaea, Peguc, Troizon anr! Acliaia (‘|4Jt &ct) 
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Tbo biD^ty cpf Thiicydifltia' ii&rniLivu^ wliich wu have 
folio Wild ill flio jiroHxling luu^ount, 8upp1ica biucIi tnattor for 
thcnight. TJio tcmu of pcAro aro aevort The Athcnums 
givo up Bocotia^ ^hicJi ihoy kul alrtn+dy Jriatj Alcgaiia^ a aiiiall 
|)ftrt of the Argolic Acte and Achnia. This they do in con- 
aci^uonco of a eigrial dofoat at the hikiida of the Boooliana^ the 
insiuTccLk'Mis in Euhooa juiil Afeguras and the invasion by tlie 
Pclopontie!uiin>9^ The change in the elttiation t^bs consMemblo, 
and yet it iotished bnt few. Only the MogiuiaiiB imd Boeotiaiie 
mdly atlnlncd their objecl The EulMoane wore aimply encri- 
Hood by the iS^uLftann. That the Spartarm thomwlvea werB 
not entirely £>itii<licd is shown by the fact thftt Tlciatoaruur 
wuB aceiuietj of taking bribes from Penciea, and that he left 
Sparta for thia rcoeoiL We cati only assume that the with¬ 
drawal of Pleistonnajc from Attica was undertaken on his own 
respi'inei bilityj for if ho was merely carrying out the ortlera of 
the Ephor^ be could not have been accused. Put there is no 
proof of the lirlbery. Howovorj the Sjuirtana musE, have been 
NiLisfied in tim main with their success^ or they would not 
hare approv'ed of the peaces But they wished to ignore their 
failure, for after all it n jM>or nteult that a Spartan army 
under ono of her kings should intiulo Attica and then with' 
draw withont having rendered any help to Euboon^ which had 
roulted at her instigntioiu It was convenient to have a 
scapo^goat, ami ho was ready to hand. Greater energy on the 
part of pie istofinuc might have aecomplished morej but Rtill 
the succCM achieved not incoFisidonibk In any kibo the 
whole senes of plots against Athens luid beeu very w'ell 
conceived and put into execution. 

On the other hand, Pericles Juul proved liiinself a good 
diploituitiat, for it is evident Lliat it was nnly through his 
negotiations that EiiLooa was pncMn-Hl to Athens, He hiuJ 
no opportunity of displaying gciicinlship in this affair. 
Whether he bad done bis duty as ruler of Atliens before the 
outbreak, we cannot say. 'fhe Athcniiins ought not to have 
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4illou‘€i] thEMHAolves to bo surprist'd at tlirco iliJTorent pointy 
Or was tho maintooeincQ of the poEftion occtipkd hy Athonis in 
Orecco nt that time renWy her powcrflT Tl]ii) sa a 

conceiiiifthJo hypotlt^^t At any rate Pericica on thifl onnosion 
saved his native city from a ]i:;raV”c catastrophe only by hi 9 
diplomatic skill, and that wjvg Euffieient for the moment, 
thoijgli it aftbided no for a quiet and peaceable 

future. For u diipIiLy of military fttiperiorily by lier rival 
was the only means of enforcing Sparta'a respect, 

To conclude^ if Spirta hud hml a Ifmaidoq instead of n 
Pleistoinajc in command of her army, who in case of ncorl 
could Jiavo cniried the Hphoni along with himj AtLeiia would 
not have come off so ehoaply.* 


NOTES 

PenclBH and liia puriocl Jiavt been tmlctl in late yean hv_ 

Oncken, Alhen und ETellivs S Bde. Lpz. 1885^ CQ (Bund *2)3 
Filleuh Iliatoim dn sIlhcIq de P^ricl^ £ volm. Pan 1873 (Ucrniftn 
adaptation by Duhler, Leipt 1874)? Cos, HibL of Crccce, II. 
Loud. JSV-l : W, Lloyd^ The Arc of Pericles, 2 vola., Ijond. 187JV ; 
Ad, Schmidt, Dag Perikleiflclie fJcitalter, S Bde. Jena, 1H77^ 78? 
von WhamowiU-MoelJcadorflr, Von dca attiKhcn BcieLea TlerrlicTi- 
keit, in hia Philo]. UutennehnaRon, Bd. T. ? DunekEr, in the Sth 
toL of Ijej! Oeschichto dea Alterthuma; Egclhonf, in Jiis Annickleu 
t GcmL Stnttg, 1888 ? f: Ckirtiua, in the 2nd voL of his Hktoiy 
of Greecp. Cf. the Libliogmtihy of iha mbjeet in A. Schmidt, 
D. Pen ^italtcr, L pp. S-IOl 

1. pie po!iticfll traits in PJuL Per. 0-lS, ara probably an 
invention of ^oopompns, and do not deserve notice. The con- 
rentJomil Pcrtclcs prcscnte^l there, a bom arietoemt (G £*, 420) 
who wins the favour of the people by the nrta of tbo dema^jotpte, 
and when lie has got rid of all his rivals, thrown of the mask and 
plays the mritinnili, is not a historical peraanage. Pericles was a 
bom demoexuL, he carried cut the princlplia of his parly witlioqt 
any concealment, and never ■birked the mpOnsibilky which wag 
inciimbcht on a leader of the people, and we have no gTound for 
ossmuihg that lie did Jiot eonvider tlie oocalled deins^cgic ni easurci!, 
for instance the introduction of pay for service, aa a refunn tie- 
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iitiutilL'd in Llie uf jiinlFcc. Jufl^ud hy Ttia lie in a 

pcrfeclly toruiiilouL tfU|jjKirt<^ of (lie of Uie 

2 . Fiiilum uti Uie jwirt pf Pcridci wTflngly Mfluraed by Diinckcr, 
G, (1. Alt. 0, ch, 2. 

a Time. 1, 1 IS; Plyt Ptr. 31 : C I. A. 4, 22\ 

4. Tliuc. Ij 11^ Tbese !u^ the loinie citii^i vrIiMi appeA^Kl Eo 
ife iltMiroiu uf neoiMliiig (p the Athentam in 424 (TLuc. 4, Vd). 
E^Ttltatly the portiefl in Urein were nearly equally lAladeeJ, du 
which aceount a T^rroluticn could lie ntU-nipted by both cidca. 

a. A fn^ncot of tbo tienty villi Cbnlcia ie ttilJ ciUiitj C. T. A. 
IV^ 27*, Ditl. 10.—Worn Ireatnienl acconlod to Hliitiui!;i, riiiit. 
iVr. 23L—Tbo Pcbjcc^ Thuc. 1, 11(1 ; aocordiii)^ to Btu. S^ 603, it 
WM ccnchiikii towutdfl, the end of the winter 44fli/fi.—Cbnmoiqjy 
act tfp Iluaolt sa rolIaTH;—^pedition of tlio LrieedaGinoiiiann to 
Phciei« 4+8 (2, 046) ; battle nf Ooronea 44 fl (S, 640). 

0. ft ifl hovruver worthy of note in eonniMtion with Glia fK»ce 
ihnt it renlly i^^vti Athene 4 n^oru Kcure ptwitiun tlmii she had 
iHifore. She no loiigE<r had inliind peuffiefiatona to protect, a fluty 
which inTolT&l gnat dlfEcnlticsi, m Gio events ndatwl iu this 
chapter clearly show. She wna now n iniroTy mmitime power. If 
nhe were attuned nuw^ aho had only to defenii U^e city of Athenji, 
and BO lonR aa aha remained mistress of the sen her position was 
impp^imhle. The naiilt would be that the enemy would giuw 
weary nf the struggle, end finally icsva Athena alona This can- 
siLlemtion u not oJwayn sufUcieiiGy borne in mind, althottgh 
Peridoa stated it at tbo Ix^nning of the Peloponnesian tVor. It 
wxH- only a pity that ahe nlUtiniKl a better jmeition as the namlt nf 
a defeat- Atluine Was no lonjff r feuKtl, and bp the lime waa bound 
to come when her eupnunflcy at bca would he diiquiteJ u well. 
Venice alao drrivcil no advantage fmm her continentsl poeitcasions 
in the long run ; lliey involvefl her in diaputes fmiii which die 
otberwiae might have kept aloof. Of. U. l^lbriich, Dtu Slmtegic 
(ioB Perihles crlaiitert dutch die Slratcgfe Fiit^Lrichs Jea Greesen, 
PreumUdbe Jahrbiicher. Be], 04^ llefl 3-4* * 
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t'KRICLES UP TO TUK END OP" TIIK .SAUIAN WAIl 

IlJE wfljxt, of cnor^, with which Pericles waa probahly 
ropnojichefl, wa* not uHthout oojxBetjiiencca even in the 
uDinctiinte futiiTu. Pericles had few ^'eoja of real tnuK^uillity 
(luring his tomi of office, although ho Wl got rid of the 
cu^tcenitic ojiposirioD, which had nindo die epiendid hnildingB 
on the AcmjKdi^ the chief object of its attack, bj the ostmcisni 
of Thucydides, who left Aihcua prab«li]y in 445, conswjoontJy 
at the time of the condusion of the peacCL* In the first place, 
the Athenian trihute-liats prove Uiat before this time, even in 
the course of the year 446, abmtt twenty to thirty tribute' 
|jajing cities had seceded, so that the total sum paid :unotintod 
to barely 400 talon to, instead of the eslimatod 43 h“ But Uio 
condition of loniu caused much aiucioty soon afterwanla. In 
the sixth year after the conclusion of the Thirty Yoar»' Peace, 
says Thucydides, a rjuamd arose hatwoeu Samoa and Miletus 
about Pricne, in which AUicns was involved, and which gave 
her no little troubJo^* This w'ar not only brought out the 
good and the weak points of Pericles, but also allowed the 
continnoaa ferment proviiiJing in the allied atatea of Athens m 
Aaia Minor, We tneet with traces of this agitation still 
earlier, if certain inscriptions prcsservixi in a fnigmenhu^y 
state have l>een corrocOy interpreted and brought into 
proper connection with other stalementa handoiJ down from 
aiitifjtiity. 
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The esi-iiy on tho AthcniAn attributed to Xenophorn 
quotes the case of tho tte^tmction of tho doioocracy of 
Miletus by its nnble^ in order to prove that the Atlieniuu 
ilemiKnicy were not insoly in tolerating or favouring 

aristocracios m tho allied cities. It hiip|>enB that we possofts 
fragments of nu inscription, contaiiilng ptovisfons regarding 
the mutual rchktions of Miletus oitd Athens, and decreeing 
that hfiletua was to luivo an Athenian gstrrison. Tho in¬ 
scription is ftfisignod to tlio year 4.'^0 or 449.^ If it 
ncceSfiarj' at that time U> make amufieinonts of this kind^ 
although Miletus had long been an ally of AtlienJiij then some¬ 
thing must hare happened to disturb the normal course of 
events, and this may have Inien the incident referred to in the 
alMiveHinentioncd passage, M'o should then have to assume 
that shortly before 450 the aristocracy ruling in Miletus under 
the favour of Athens had elTectod the overthrow of the Demos 
in the citj^ probably with tho eonnivance of tho Persian 
governori, and that tho Athonlans hsui supprossod llio move- 
meat and placed a garrison in Alilotiis. Tlie jiroviHiotui of 
snotlior treaty, concluded by Athens witli Krythnuv have 
come down to us in a moro porfeet state; in it iiiontiqii is 
made of the proceclurG to bo observed towarda Uio Erythraeans 
who had taken refuge with tho F^erEiianH; There still remained 
theroforo a ]iariy in tho Ionic cities which miuntalned com> 
munications vritli Peiwfa. 

Thucydides goes on to relate that the Milesian-^ were 
worsted in the quarrel between Jiiamos and ?lfiietus referred 
to above. They complained to Athens of Samos. And snmo 
of the Samians also preferred complaints against their own 
government; they were democrats who were discontented 
with tho ruling aristocracy. The Athenians eidiKl witli the 
Milesisnss monnetl forty ships of war, with which they nailed 
to Samoa, and there changed the constitution and set up a 
democratic rt^ime, Thoy took as lioatagea fifty boys and fifty 
mon, and brought them to Lemnos, leaving n garrison in 
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Sanicw. But nil tlicse opemtiom futila Jllony Saiuuui 
anetocnta hud fled to tho nvimlajicL Tlioy appUod to the 
Persian satrap of Snrdia, Pl^iithnes^ son of iryetaspo^ cdlloctctl 
/OO armertl men and returned to Samoe at night Uiiio. They 
ovcrtliraTf tho domocrocy, took the Athenian goiTUOii priaonet^ 
and liandcd thorn over to Pie^uthnes. They alw managed to 
rocover tho 1io«itagcB in Lemnos, and then made fresh prepora- 
tiona agtJnat Milehia. At thia pouit Byzantiuni suddenly 
revolted from Athonsu 

Tho coiirao of Samian alfaira which vra have just narrated 
contains much that is noteworthy* There is no constitution for 
the Loagne, and two allied atetes wage tv^nr on one another ahout 
A third, for Priene was independent at that time* On tho ground 
of fir jmie statements the Athoniana proceed at onen to taho 
Aiolent meaenrea against an ally^ tliat is to say, they make an 
attack upon it without gii^ng previous notice. It \& tnio tliey 
could not have aeted oLharwieo if they wishod to attain their 
object. They had evidently no power to forbid war bclwocn 
tH'o allies, nor the right to interfere in the Internal alFairs 
of Samos. Tlio aristocratic government of the island being 
hostile to them, they wore compelled to use force to remove 
it, and to do so quickly Ijofere the Samians had any inkling 
of their intontions. This iij the evplariation of the suminary 
procedure of Athens, It was nBserted in antiquity that the 
inilueiice of the Milegian Aeposia over Pericles contribuUKl to 
set hiiii aguinat Samos, and il ja quite jKifisiblD tliat he was 
confirmed by her adiice lu hia views an to tho policy to bo 
observed towards the island. The quoation however prescnui 
itself—did Athena knew how to maintain the advantage she 
bad gained by her first prompt intervontlont It was right to 
take hostages, but foolish to keep them in a place where they 
wete not secure. It w'as right to leave a garrison in Samof^ 
but tins garrison should have been upon their gtiard* Wo aro 
Jed to the conchiftion that under the nilo of Periclca, who had 
not Icamt hU biirincas ac a soldier, military mattem wore not 
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alwuvfl marnficd yr\ih Iho can) tjiitt was desinible. To l>0 si^- 
iirised in Euboea, Mcgara, Sjuum Lomiios, cuinot ^ 
iiUribiiUjd mortly to ik wries of imtowjml incidents; the 
govtiraraent wioi not equal to tlio ocHifiion. On the othur 
hftinl, it ia a crctlit to Athens that, bcaidci Samos, ItyEftiitmm 
alone rovolUitl. This city was ummllj Joynl to Atliona; heneo 
it [s ijrobablo that rfdlfully-contrivftl inlriguea had been ftt 
work thora The fact that ethsT ciUss did not follow its 
example shows that ths oI Athens was on the whole 

not an oppressive oiiO, and that ss a nilo she mmnUimcd a 
vigilant attitude in the Independent cities. 

After the revolt of SimM and Hyzantiuin, Athenfi once 
more acl^l with energy, md, » aa we eon judges 
moie caution than she had recently done. Pericles set sail 
with aixty ships, from wUch however lie deUchod sixteen, 
partly to procure aid from Chios and Lfflbos, partly to mMt 
the approbended arrival ef some Pheeniclnn vessels,® ith 
the renuiiiiing fortydour ho attacked the Samians, who had b 
tiflct of seventy ships, twenty of which hnwevor were trans¬ 
ports. The Samians wore defeated at Tragia, an island at the 
entranco of tho Dull of Latmia.* It was not tiU afl^r this 
engagement that the Athenians received rsinforccinenU, forty 
of ihoir own ships, and twenty-five from Chios and Ijoabos. 
They now landed on Somes, and siimotitidcd the to^wn. l^t 
Pericles suddenly raised tho eiego and sdlcfl southwards with 
sixty ships, having been informol tbit a Phoenician fleet wa* 
approaching and that the Samian Stesagoras had gone to meet 
it with five ships. Gbnsoquoiilly, if wo include tho sixteen 
previously detached ships among the forty which eamo ns 
roiuforccments, only forty-nine Athenian and allied vessels 
wore left before Samos, and they protected their position on 
shore by n puliaade. Suddenly the Samians;, whov as wo know 
from Aristotle, quoted by Plutarch, had a very able lejulor in 
Uio philwopher Jitelisaus, made a well planned attack. They 
destroyed tho shijw anchored n» a gtianl in front of tho otfiom, 
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drove bock thttw wlikb sailod out to meet tbeni from behind 
the ptiliMuiB, and thtia cleared tho entrance of the hArbour. 
'J’hie sUio of alTaira lutol for fourteen dayiv which tbej ftjJCJit 
in provisioning the city* They however maJo no attack upon 
the Atheniiui fjoeitionn 

At the expirnttou of ibis time Perieloa returned^ hiving 
sailed to CftuniiB and Caria in the intei^'nl^ Wo ira not told 
whether he folJ in tHth the Phoenician fleet on the wiy or 
at his deslinatiom Porhapa there was tio Hoot tbero at all, 
or porhape it liad not vciiturei] out of harl^our. Various 
{»assibi lilies aro conceivable hero. It may ho that a PJlioo- 
niciau fleet was really on. the apiiroach, hut that it woe 
prevented from fear of Piiridos from underuking anything, 
and sailed home, ft is also posaihle that Pericles followed 
up his naval demonstmtioa by negotiations with the com- 
Diandors of tfio hostile fleetj and diflplay'cd his abilitica os a 
diplomatist in this crisis, ea he had done when opposed by 
Pleistoanrix Porhape the Pheonician admirals waited to see 
whether the Saniian# would inflict a decisive defeat on the 
Athenian fleet which hail ticort loft behind, in order to pnt tu 
an appearance in that case and reap the fruit of other peoples 
valour for the king of PereiiL It is also possihlo that the 
whole thing was merely a stratagsm on ihc part td the 
Samiana, an attempt to draw away part of the Athenian 
squadron from the siege by false roporti If so, they attained 
their immetliata object, but they ought in that caw to have 
luHicted a crushing defeat on the Athenian fleet And as 
they could not succeed in this, the diveniou did them no 
good in the long nin.^ 

The city was once mono iuTcjited from tho wa, and Poriclci 
assembled a force, the imposing character of which was 
hardly equalled in the subsequent hialory of Athens, torty 
Athenian ihips came under Thucydidwt, Ungnnu and Pbor- 
mion; twenty moTo midor TIoptdenius and Anticlos i and 
thirty from Chius and IjCsHos, making ninety in all There 
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wore 109 at Samos before; soms of tlicM hnJ been l«^ bul 
ciltogoUior tUcro must liaVP boon ISO Atheuiati sliipa of war 
ttflBcmincd befora Samoa on tliia oocaFsion, a apectflolfl in hicb 
might wall h&ve mwlo tha Saiaijmfl tram bio, and a diajilaj of 
pow er wblfih was calculated to make a great stir throughout 
tho rrholo of Grecca Tlio Samiaita mads one more nttompt 
to roaintairt their position at soa* but the overwholmtttg 
auperiority of the Athenians cnwlicd th&im,. and they were 
obliged to confine, thcmaelvea to the defonco of tho walla. 
It bapi^onod that Samos howl been admirably fortified since 
the time of Polycratcs, so that an invoalmcnt of tho towm was 
no light matter. The Atheniana hiol al ready gained a re¬ 
putation ill this kind of warfare, but on dits occnaion they 
Hnrpasfied thcmsolvoa. Diodonw refers to tho great variety 
of mechanical apparatus iisod for tho siege, rame^ protect¬ 
ing-roofs, and other tnachinOBV designed by tiio engineer 
Artemott, of Closomenafl. The apprehension which they 
inspired probably contributed to the reduction of tho city.* 
But Poriclea did not overthrow the walk Samos sumsu- 
derod while she wjis still ablo to continue the stnigElo in 
the ninth month after the beginning of the revolt. Two 
things certainly conduced to this surTondoT, firstly, the 
conviction that failing aflsistanco Samoa would be forced to 
capitulate by [amine in tbe long run ; aud, secondly, the 
lonient tonne imposod by Pericles. Tho Samians were to 
jrtill down their fortifications, give hostages, pay tho Atbenmn 
ijxpenses of tho war in instalments, and surrender their ships,^ 
Thus Samos hecamo a depecdont member of tho Athenian 
League. But domocmlic government docs not soeiu to have 
been rointrodueed. This loiiicnt proceeding, too, on the |,mrt 
of Athena may have been an inducement to many Samiana 
not to push their resisbiiico to extremes. 

And a ipocfly settlement was of paramount imporlAncd 
for Athens. Other cities might liavo revolted as well aa 
nyznntiiim, a'hich now onco more came under Athenian rule. 
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and if tho PsloiKtiinoso hjul begun n war witb AtlieiiSp jibo 
woidd bnvo 1>een in tba groateet i>eril. In loci fbo {[acstian 
had alroadf boen aioDlcd in tbo Peloponnesian senate H'bQthsr 
Lboj BhonJd assist Lhe iSamJana.’''^ Afterwards the Oarintiiiana 
took crodit to tbemselvos with the Atbeuians for Iiaving 
pro vented the Pclo|K3nneaians from Biding agoinst thein— 
every etate, they are reported to Lave aaid^ had a right to Buh- 
due a rebellious ally by force. Thii was probably a piece of 
boasting with only & partial foundation. In reality matters 
no doubt took their iisunl coureo. The Poloi>onneeianB Bimply 
awnited the developtnent of ovontit The Athenian projiara- 
tions were On a coltHsaJ scale, and the capUtro of Samos might 
take place at any moment; if the I'&loponneeians declared war 
at the wrong time they would encounter both danger and 
ridicule. Athens could only be attacked with advantage if 
Samoe held out for a long time. The PelopcnnesianB acted 
in this way before^ and did h again; tlioy $et on foot one 
intrigue after another. Still it is quite jrosaible that the 
Coruithiatis, if they really advised peace, did so becaitse they 
had no B|ieciaJ dislike of Athens at that time; that did not 
come till afterwards^ when she encroached irtiU further west¬ 
ward. 

No one can assert that Athens abused her victory. The 
terms could not have been more eaay^ Prudence demanded 
this, bnt something must be atuilaitoil to the character of 
Pencles, who never was guUty of such cruelty os Ida fellow- 
citizens perpetrated after his death against htityleno, Scions 
and Melos. 

When, as was the custom in Athens, a public funeral wns 
arranged in honour of thOBO who hatl fallen in the war, 
Pericles hod to doh^'er the oration. It won the admiration 
of all, and the women crowned him with gorlandfl, bo having 
been the leader of the i>eople in the war. Elfdnice, the sister 
of Cimon, i%lone repmacbed him for having gained a victory 
over Creeks, and not, like her brotber, over Ijarbariana, 
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NOTES 

L Sdc Plat. Per 14 and IQ for the ottrojCiAni of Thitcydidca, 
After irhidit ai^c, to PJulAieli, Pcndefl vru Stnit«jjiu for fiftocn 
ywira, probabljr tho period liom 44Ji-43l>} Bus. % 370 mowka 
“in thfi eprit^ of 443," iu contravertm^ Duneker oad M,- 
Striibing. Duteker^B Recount (9, ch, 8, pp^ 103-101} diotrB bow 
the fiudMVOur of nin^y modem writen to toiiko the detoili of 
Greek Malory more Rttraeliva by (pjeawng at uiiiecorded btciiIb, 
leads to nnmtii'QB the charm of wliich mak ™ ob only too rewly 
to foi^ the clement of pewonji] jirtprejcioii which they oanlain. 

hen Cnrtiui (2®, 1S0J ftAMrU that tha ariEtoctqtIc parly set llic 
ii;iaehimiTy of wtraciBin in motion against iV-riclca, and Gut it then 
turned against thcmfielTes, that ia, againel TlmcydiJM^ we must 
remember tial tbia is merely a ccnjcctaro of Grot^s f3, 32 71 

2. Bua 2^ 334. 

3. Por the fiftmum IVw cf. CBp. ron PlIug^-IfArttnng^ Perieli.^ 
ala Fcldherr, Stuttg. 1834. Antlioriticaj Tboc I, I IS-117, 
Diod. 12, 27, who iq thii case giTflei us good informaGon of n 
apecial kiud, and Plutanch (Per. 26.88}, who ia ah® weilJ informeiL 
Djodoms prohably foliowa Ephofiis hert^ while Plutureh has also 
made nae of the Saitiiian Unriiu 

4. De rep Athen- 3, 11 ; C. P A- 4, £S* resoJuGon of the 
[wple eouceming Miletus ; C. L A. I, P U oqureniiiig Erythme ; 

O. LA- 1, 18 eobcaming! Gbiophon. 

3 . U e have the list of the Ixiard of generals for 441 / 40 '; cf, 
B11.R, 2, 55 7 j Sophocles via amoog the number; ho went to 

ilnina " 


0 . For ths poakion of Traghi et vou Pflugk-Hiirttana J. I, 
p. 124 What aceordinff to Tliuoydides and Ephorua was a 
Atheniajis waa hdd by othem (ArSitot in. Pint. Per 
HO) lo luiTe bwn a yicioiy for the Samian gcmtial xlltlisatot 

4. It is oUw^ permisaible to suppose Uial a PenJan fleet was 
really approaching, that PV^ricIea, howorcr, i^^uuiuk^ im oocn^ 

I?. hyCallioa, which they «omeii 

inclined to disrc^ as not haring been ooncinded in proper form 
and then luduced them to return, fimly, by referring £ diplonmtic 
inc danla of an eari„r date fagmmieata between ^tbe king and 

flZl V l»]iiliiig to the strength of hit own 

oL^t, which wTiB. not to lie detrpisftli 

* 1 . fueling on both flidea a proved by Uic fact that 

the Athemona hranded the Samian priwneia with the mark of an 
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ovrl^ wikile tlic Sam inn* bnuided llie Atli^iiiiuijs witJi that ol a 
Samifi.li gfiUoy — ira/jaim; ; cf. E, 500 t Pc*?- 2^ ficrtflitoly 
iufik» the ALhuuiaiu occ the mark of the SartaiiM, hut thk Im 
hardly probahleu 

0. lietailt-d fiecounia of the Umu of peace in Du. 0, El 1 iKq. 
find Bus. S, 600 : the latter for the nuiu sp^t by the AthenJuiufi 
on the Snniiitn War, Trhuh miut ha^'e omoimled to mora tlLfiti the 
1376 lulenta tahen hy Athens frum the treosuiy of the goddoH 
(C. I. A. If l7T)f Bueolt adds another 600 lalctila of ctirmnL 
Lrlbuto. 

TO. Tliue. L, 40, 41, ThiLEi the war morcev^er eaerciaed an 
unfAVOumltlc inSiience upon llm relfitJetLS of the Ijej^e U cl(«r 
frTtm the fact tliat the num1>cr of Irthutfiry Ofiriiin cities decrcaaedf 
and that thli district wiv united to tlio Ionian on that oooounL 
(n consequence Athens raised the scale of tribute in 439. Cf. Bus. 
2, 602. The Thirty Veals' Peace hod for tlio time placed Curinth 
on the old terms with Athena, which were hy no means of a hostile 
nature. The hatred of Corinth did not hqrat forth anew until 
Athi^iiB took Corcym under her protection. 
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ATirEN^a UNDER rERICLSH —THR GOVEENMENT OF THE CrTV 

Before va proceed with our luuTAtive of oventa wo muat 
doBcribo tho Bt4to of things pne vailing in Athena at this time. 

Tho Athens of Poricloa is ono of the moat remurkablB 
phenomena in history. And this h not only dno to her 
worlJ-rtMiowncd intellectual ami artistic culture; her politicnl 
institutions also are peculiar in a high degree. She forms a 
whole complete in jttelf, most of tho elements of which had 
boon contributed by preceding generations. From &n oi- 
tomal point of view it might ho said that Pericles did not 
add ao very much of hia own to it But wo shall see that 
ho not only organized the state in a peculiaT way, but also 
ondoavoured to infuse into it n spirit of a thorou^y special 
chameter 

The Athenutn stato was a completely developed demo¬ 
cracy : tho people ntlad, so far as IJjis ia possible, an<i tho term 
people oomprised every man who could belong to it according 
to the Tiows of antiquity. The last 1^1 restrictioM on 
political power had been swept away by iVristides, and the 
last checks connected with the duration of omco by Ephialtes, 
for since the time when hia reforms hsd deprived tho Arto- 
pagtiB of its influence no liodies of im|M>rtaiace were elected for 
moro than one year. A man whose parents Ijelonged to the 
community was reoaivod sa a member of hia father's dcmchy a 
vote of the demotae on the completion of his sovenUwnlh yair,* 
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cttid could dion tah? port in the (Iclibcrntioiu af Im ita 
liVirll n9 in tlioiio of the wholu people.* Beit lie hM first, to 
devote Ivo to military education:^ conALrling of tmining 

Imth ill tl)o city and in the lioid^ ospocukUy on Uic frontier,, 
mid porhnjiA even ns a niomfior of the gajTbone 
scattered Uiroughout the territory of the alJ/oa; « that it was 
not tOl hia twentieth year that the young Athenian actually 
took port in jiolitical ^ork This was divided into diree 
branches, Uio affairs of the Dome, those of the Phyle, and 
thotio of the PoUa l^he affairs of the Detne wore purely 
local, os the single Dome hod only s local importance i since 
the tame of Cleisthenss the Phyle hod exiited chiefly os n 
union far ndtgiQiu pnrposes, oapodolly for honouting the gods 
by providing chonieee at FestiviiiJs. The affairs of the Folis— 
the stale—were of {uLmidOUiit importance. For their dischuge 
four ordinary meetings of the ABsembly wet? hold in eveiry 
ptytany, the duration of which was thirty-six days; and aa 
nuiny extraordiimiy meetings as was necessary. Ihe Athenian 
citii^n conJd thus, if oocupation of Lhia idnd was to his taste, 
count on being engaged in affairs of state every seventh day. 
The most impojtsnt ordinary meeting of the Assenihly was 
taken up with the fjncheirtfitttiia of the ofEdala, tt the enquiry 
os to whether any citizen bod any ohjection to itmhe to their 
conduct of office and the noccesary voting tficrcon, and with 
reports by the mogistmt^ on financial mattore, on the sociiiity 
of tlie etaio, and on measures to he token against any individiial, 
such as the accusation known by the name of rutuipflKt. 
Another ordinary meeting dealt with motions relating to 
money demands mode by the state on its citizens, a third 
with deliberations on foreign nffaira, and the Fourth with pro¬ 
ceedings and statements relating to religious matters. Not 
only the Council hut also evoiy citizen had a right to initiate 
proposals in the Assembly, hut all motions hod to ba iutro- 
ducEd by a prelimimuy order of the Council, 

and t hus motions of kdividmds, if they were not merely In 
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i|]€ liAturo of jUfisniilniEntfi, wotil l^efai Q Lho Council fiint for 
Kppruml. The litter, howevOF, ^4X3 not re<|uireil to oxpixitd 
an opinion ; it might dmply dstlaro tliftt at loft tho niattor to 
tho dociAion of iho poopio^ Logiaiation was fnnJoml vory 
(LiMIcult.' Aj^ a tnittor of fact wo do not exactly know how 
liw^i w«nj at Athena in the fifth cmitury it a ; no 

doubt a cOKomitLoo bid to sanctian any pm|}oaale that might 
bo rniile. Boaolutiona of the Assembly could not contravene 
existing laws. The respooubility for a. ante of tho Assembly 
nttiched for the apace of one year to the mover of the 
rcsohttioii, and be was liuble to ptoAecutjoii duntig this |aorioil 
for illegal procedure If the year had expired, the 

prosecution could bo instftutod, but in that case only bnd the 
effect of minulliiag the re&olutioaL Indictments of tliis kianj 
came before tho ordinsry judges, the Helioatne, 

The Uoliostae hod jurisdiction in all eiuce^ with the 
exception of a few rcBerved for the Arcopogtis. The other 
ancient law-courts were piuinled over by Helaastaio. Every 
Athenian citiisen of good repute who had attained Uie ego 
of thirty might bo n judge of tho ITeliaca, To become 
a HeUast a citixen had to present himself before the 
Archons and take s apacial ofttli; liis name was then entered 
iu tho hst of the Halbatao, and he was then oasigneil to 
one of tho Roctions^ which ooiieisted of 500 citiKoua. Indi¬ 
vidual caseS) howover, were docidcil by simriol jiuiesj which 
might Consist of any convenient number} we hear of juries 
numbering froin 200 to 3000. 1710 jadges had to decide 

according to the laws, and, fniluig them, acconliug to the 
dictates of coiiscience. There was no appeal from, nor review 
of, a decision of the Heliastae ; their dccififon was. final. They 
could thus really decide as they liked and were imesponsiblo 
it was a despotism of tlie poapla As many coses camo 
before the Ileliastao, lieeausc the Athenians wore very litigioua 
and because many matters relating to the allies weria decided 
in Athens, tho flcliaat was often very busy, perhaps not on 
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tvory flim of the 500 court days, but wriAitily on luora tiuin 
] 00 of Lliem.* 

Ijurtly^, loomljemliip of the Council occupied a conBiderablp 
section of tho cowinufiily. Fifty Eouieiitog wero drawn hy lot 
from evofy Pfa}do, uiid a. a^tecial repreaeotatiro for each of tlicixu 
In tfiis ease nlao caodidatoa liod to report thcUiF^lve^ in on!cr 
to got a sunuDOua Tho Counen met every dnyi^ with the 
cjcceptiou of festiyal^ Tho Idea wob that it should form the 
^'ovemment of the city^ But the ordinary dutfoa of ft govom^ 
iflontf for instance the oxerciso of constant vigilance, could 
not poBsthlj he performed by a Council of thia kind ; COU’ 
sequcntly a permuiont cominStteo w’oa elected from among its 
members^ the so-coiled PrytivncA These were the fifty coun¬ 
cillors of one and ibe same Phylo, who lived in the Prytaneura 
for thirty^ix days, or the tenth ijart of a year^ and wero 
boarded at the expemo of the state, Tlicir president, who 
w-fts changctl daily, was also chainunD of the Assembly. 

The heads of the executive in Athens were originally the 
jVrehons, the inheritors of the royal authority. But since the 
lime of Cleistlioncs they had been deprived of almost all their 
real power. Tlie only privileges which were left to them 
were such as oonfomsd mote dignity than inllucnce. They 
continuod to be the reprosontativeg of tlie state in aU matters 
of ceremony which they had to carry out in ite name. It was 
their duty to offer the state sacrifices and to conduct the groat 
festivals—a remnant of the priestly dignity of the ancient 
kings. Of judicial nuthority they only retained the pre¬ 
liminary examination of moat of the legal ptoreedlnga, and 
the right of [iroaiding in courts of law; the verdict was given 
by the jnry. The third royal function, the supremo comtuaiid 
in war, Inid, os we have already scon, posted to the boaiti of 
strategi The court of the Areopagus, which hjuJ spning from 
the Arohons, ehjirod with them the fate of being usal only for 
ontamentsil purposes. 

It would not be incorrect to say tliat all this was the result 
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of a itutiirnl doi'G^lopui^nt. Thu Suloiiiuii con&tiLution Jiod hoL 
boeti in cxifltcnc^ for moro than a fuw doaidoa wiiun P«if IstmLiis 
oeisud thfl luine of govairiiuoat And in ordur not to appear 
a doflpob jtupo and aimplo, ho stili had nooti of the Andione. 
lie ijwaj'a introduced a moinber of bio family into Uio Ixiarcl 
of ArchoHB, Tirhic!i in reality had loatall power* After the fall 
of the PoiHiatraticIie, lao^raa in his capacity of first Archon 
once more asserted Ibo Authority which bgAlly belonged to 
him and his colloiigaiiis. It wna therefore not aurprising that 
the reformer Cleisthones took dofiiate stepg to diminish the 
(jowors of the Archona^ and endt^Touroil to give greater 
importance^ to the military lejircsentatives of the ten Phylao 
created by him,® Of coumi tlioy wore not intended actually 
to take the place of the ArchonSr Originally they wero eul> 
onlinAto to tho PolentarclL A trace of this Is recognisAhlo in 
the battle of aiarathon. For a|jart from the question whether 
Iho Polomarch was elected or chosen by lot at that time, the 
fact that he gave a decision in a luatter as to irhich the atrategi 
werfl not agreodi provea that he still retained a certalri mcasiiro 
of an thori ty. A similar incident did not occur again in AthciiK. 
liencefortli there is no mention of the Polomarch either in the 
lieltl or irt preparations for war We have here tlicreforo a tnuuii-^ 
lioiial Bbito of things similar tu that met with in Europe at tlio 
beginning of mmiem history, only in a dilferent connection, 
bccaiuw ill niodeni Eumpe the otheiaJs who supplant the olil 
dignitanca are not elsctod by the prople, hut are creatiens of 
tlio wid of tiie Bovoroigm In feuiiaJ atatea there was n chief 
jostieo, a comniAiidcr in-chief, and 90 on by virtue of heretlibary 
righL Aa soon os priiicaa oxterwlod their control over their 
vASfials they appointed men of their own alffiolute rights who 
niidertook the functioua of the IjtaranSf while the hitter etIH 
enjoywl tlie titles of authority Thus th&ru was still an 
Admiral of France Jong after the French kings hod ontmstftl 
the command of their tieeta to tnon who understood naval 
matters better than the horeditory ndmimh who moan while 
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still rcLained oortAi'n nilininistnitiro jhhJ jiLcUtiijil JiiiictionH, 
At Athens forcJ^ii cumpnugiis njiturfl.|]y conlriLmtfici U> ificnuuKi 
tho iniportim^4 of the j)oeL of etmtogUSt aJao to give one 
of tliQ stratoigi fin autlion'ty cxccctliog tfuiL of tJio othem The 
011 ^ 1 ^“ aikI fimo of Mtltimlon, ThcmixtocIc9> Jtnd Cimoii con- 
fir med uid dovoioped tlio new eystetit Tfio details of tha 
organistitiDii of thw body canriob hovi'ever, bo nsccrtainocL 
HVo cannot sny wbotber one O'! ibo atmtogi waa legally iuvosCiad 
ovary ytur with a. highor jiowcr than that of hi* colloaguoa, 
such as Was always actiislly jxiAseBscd by Cimon and PoriclftBr** 
The straiegi, hovrover, gradually got into their haml* not 
only Icadorahip in the Geld but tho wholo of the ]irej>!U 7 itiana 
for n campaigTi, and with them the actual if not tho legal 
nianagoment of ihd foreign policy of Athena. They had to 
provide for nearly everything that was to be demo in thia 
respect, so far^ Uiat is to say as the Athentaiia did not 
reserve it for thomsehm For although the ALbanian people 
allowed moil whom they trusted to make the laws, tboy 
wanted to control the details of idminiitration themselves as 
far as possible, liut tbc foreign policy of the city demanded 
oontiniiDus attention. Athenian statesmen had not only to 
niaintain the cenneefion with frietidly iwwera, they liad also 
to obtain in formation a* to the slabs of affhirB in all the 
countries with which tbey were or might come in contoctr It 
IB ibereforo not anrprising that they wanted money occaaion- 
ally, of the expendituro of w'hich they ooidd not give a satis¬ 
factory account ; and it is probable that the ten talents spent 
by Pericles when Ploietoanax withdrew from Attica was not the 
only money nsod in that way J Pericles or whoever else wn* 
ill power at Athene was obliged to know the position of alfain« 
in the cities of the Moditeiraneaii from the Crimea to Naples, 
and could not alTord to wait for in formation regetding [hussiLIc 
designs ajpiinst Athens from a friendly traveller or even an 
Athenian /'nuaiosi who might get into trouble tlirough send¬ 
ing it. No doubt nmny journeys had to be taken on behalf 
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of thi} Athctiiiui sEato. It wotilcl havo been atj^urd, whenei'er 
HU Athenuin citizen went to Tbelxta or Corinth iiinkr iLu 
pretext of buainoga to procunu k/ormation that ^-515 uecfcil 
for Athens, to obtain a epecini vote of his expeii:90B from the 
peopJcL In a. case of that kind it was bettor to pliieo a secret 
sen’ice fund at the iIis|X)S!iL qf 4 trustworthy statoyiuan like 
Pericles. The stories of bribery supposed to have hceii 
eflbeted with the ten talents merely prove the hostility of 
Pericles* onenriesr Wo are ui a position nowadays to form 
a batter estimate of matters of this kind. 

If the ertrategi Botually directed tljo policy of Athens^ their 
oflice was no Bincciinj, for ofhciallj it their province alone 
to bring forwanl proposals on public businc^ anything 

had to ba decided which imposed obligntieus on tho people, 
it was for the people themselves to pronounce the decision. 
Coiisctpiently they ha^l to be consulted, and the pro|)Ciesl hod to 
bo presented to them in a favourable light For this the gift 
of oratory was necessary. Tiio strategi therefore wore obi iged 
bo have at least one good ejiojiker among their number. And 
Uiis individual became their chief in coiiscipiencD, for tlie 
■ithers could not do anything without him. To bo a good 
s])cakor was an essential condition of becoming head of the 
board of atrafogi and thereby head of the state, and thus the 
centre of gravity in state affaii^ vnig, in apite of the name 
strali^iB, once more transfemed to home admlnistmtion.s 
Tliis bcgiim m early as Pericles, who was continually re^ 
elected as strategus and governed Athens, although ho dm- 
peuscil with war as far as ho could. But ho romafnod at the 
same time goneniidn-cbief and leader of the Assembly. JJicias 
and Alcibiodea wero in a similar position, and even Cloon had 
on occasion to play the general But the separation of the 
two fiuictions is in inception at thia stage, Cleon was princi¬ 
pally and by jjreferonco only a political leader, the rliief of 
tile people, At this period the peculiar conibinaiion of the 
Btateaman and the military esijcrt, which had been united for 
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liiilf a century in the offitio of began Ui br<vik up, iutd 

III tlio fourth contujy' the two fimctioiUf tliAt of leader of tJie 
jioople and goneml, ano eeldoni found in one pereon. TJio 
leader of tlie people is aa sucJi a private individuoL He i* 
the citufcn wlyj proposes meaxuroB to the people, and legally 
it was oj>eii to every citizen fco do bo. It m precisely in tljie 
point that the democrade chameter of Athena revt^od jtoelf, 
tluiL any one might give bis ndvico to the people Of course, 
fweidea aloqncnoe, knowledge of alFniis was required in onlor 
to do BO with Biiocce% and only the possessor uf those qiiulifi- 
eadona oonh] undertake to give advico which not ridi- 
ciUonA It was much easier for a sLmtcgiis to become leader 
of die people, merely owing to thp fact that bis nihchd can- 
noetions gave liim o supicrtor tnowlcdgo of alfaiix and becanse 
he could convoko die people whenever ho wUheil. 

The stratogi had. so far ebuge of the liiiances of the ataLe 
that they were reB|>QiiKih|e for the expenditiLoc of the money 
Buppliod diem for purfioaea of war or for mibtaiy^ prufiara- 
tioiis, and w^erc consulted as to the aitsessment of the ritizene 
for direct wartaxos and also os to the impositiDii of the 
A despotic fiscal control enianadng directly 
from Athens and unconnected with the League, which ex^ 
isted at Athens in the fourth century, c&nnot bn dcmoiiBtratcd 
ill the fifth century^ The people ])aid attention to every 
detail, even in financial matters, and ilocided wlmt rovenuos 
ahoiild lie applied to the vonotia brandies of cxpcnditnro. * 

The revenues of the Athenian state, apart from the tribute 
of the League, were for the most part of an indirect nature^ 
proceeding from customs and royalties (the mines at I^urium), 
Direct taxes were regularly paid only by the Hratocd, and by 
the Athenians themselves only in extraordinary coacg^ and 
then the tax was called nsphorfi. The wealthy, however, 
were expected to aid the state in maintaining the nnvy in the 
capacity of trierarche, that is, aa men who erjnipi»cd and 
commaiuled ships of w'ar, and in upholding the dignity 
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of nolifjioufi wiiraliip as Chi,sregi+ On tho olhor ItainC, the 
Athcoiaii dorivciJ considonililo iwcuniary iirofit from 

the state, most of ^hich nntiiruJly fell to the lot of the poor. 
Til tho iiiBt pliieo, the ^yrtom of money jMtymtnta for public 
ecrvicea was earned out in a moiit oxtensive foehtoiL The 
500 members of the council were paid, and receiv&l a 
drachma each jxr di^tt which, ns there were probably about 
300 ihiya’ iittingB, amoiiiiteil to an annual eapendtturo of 
talents. The Holioatoe were also jw-hlt receiving at least two 
oholfl a day in the timo of Pericles. Poriclea ojaa introduced 
Uie thcatro-money, the Mcorifun, which the Atheiiiau eitifcn 
received oa eompausatiou for loss of comings incurred hy 
att-ending the thostro; It had the special name of Diebeita. 
The Athenians cliuig to their iheordxm longest of aJh ^his 
was not a sign of degeneracy, oa is generally auppoeod, hut a 
simple neeasaity, for as time went on many other sources of 
muney^moking wore closed to the citizeua Beaidei^ attondanoo 
at the drams Was a religions «ervico^ Even those who snt in the 
Assembly ware paid towaida th& beginning of the fourth century 
to tfjo amount of one oboL Whether this was the case under 
Pericles, els some historiAiis believo, is an open question. At 
all events in Inter times the iELtrmluction of the payment for 
attomliiig the redena was not connected with the name of 
PcricIcA, in whoso system it might woU have found a ]ilace. 
l*\irthencore tho Athenians, who of course drew pay eus 
soldiers and sailors^ had the benefit of occosio-nal largesses of 
com, when friendly priiices sent presents of it to the city, and 
it WM distributed, or wheu tho state itself sold grain chea|}or 
than it hod purchased it Finally the great state sacrifices 
were miitahlc nccasions for giring banrjuots to the citiTctia 
Disablod persons - whether from war or work — were assisted 
and evon supported, as worn also the orphans of citi^wus who 
hod fallen in battle 

Athens matiagcd to make very skilful uw of her political! 
power to absorb tho commerce of a great part of Greece 
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flnil of iho oriental cwwtj tlnia tho |iFadnela ond maiiit- 
foctiires of ihc chores of Uio Block Seo^ of Thmce, lonlOt 
Phoenicia, Cfrene, Siciij and IcaI^f could be bought in 

the riraicna and in Athens nt a price very little higher tlmn 
in thooo distant countries tlicmsclvis. ^ 

Foreigners were eneonxaged to settle in Athens^ and there 
were luany of them lining in the city and in the l^eii& 
They paid protection-luoney, but if they ronderod great 
cervice to Athens^ they were exempted from this pryiuont m 
isolcUU^^ Tho friendly attitude of tho Athenians towarrls 
strangers was rightly considered a proof of their higher cul¬ 
ture and rehnemeut 

Tho consideration of the relitioiu of Athens to her allies 
and the way in which she looked after her citizens oatside 
Attica, will complete the picture of tho work and genond life 
of au Athenian citlxen, os it floated before tho imagination of 
Pericles 

Hero, however, we must lay stress on another point which 
is not always suflicicntly aoticod. Tho Athenian constibition 
was a perfect domcwpocy* but^ in the drat place, tho people 
did not claim the right to bo abla to make laws at their good 
will and pleasing and, in tho second placc^ they only adopted 
definite resolutions on the motion of a citizen who assumed 
responsibility for the meaeturo proposed by hint This was a 
check upon reckless legislation. Even in Konio tho system 
corresponded to tho modern one j the vote was n discharge 
for overj'thing, and the proposer was tbcu free from further 
legal rt»j)onsibility, Tho Athenians^ on tho other hand, 
rightly held that a citisen who moves the adoption of a 
rcaolulion affecting tho welfare of mnuy indiriduals must be 
prepared to take a grentor responsibility ibaii the man who 
merely give* ati affirmative vote. Democracy without r 0 Bp<>n- 
sihility oit tho jjart of the mover of a resolution did nut meet 
with their npprovoL Tliis is Ibc key to uiuiy ]iccnliaritiea of 
Athenian jnlitiod life, ^ 
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Tho Pori{:lo-'in ayatcm, wliidi coutAincKl a marked acMial- 
I'stfc {tlcmeht, and u'lis afterwards iiuitat«d in Jlomc, did not 
cndiiro long after tbo doatli of Pcneloe. A peoplo which 
wishes to bo self-goTcming tip to this ^loiDt muat also be cap- 
ftbio of coDtrolling and chocking itself^ and this tho Athenisiii 
did not always eucoood in doing. Of Goursa thoir faulia 
were in no small degroe intonsjiiod by tho pleasures in which 
ibo woU-to-do citizens wore ablo to indulge by reason of the 
gathering of men and mcrehandiso in the cominercial and 
ixditicnl capital of tho eastern hlcditerrancsiL The poed^ 
liilities of good and evil in an Athenian of the age of Pericles 
have been shown by Pericles' kinsman Alcibiades. Put it 
cannot bo said that Athens was mined by the eflbminate Life 
of her Gitisenav Tlie mischief lay m another direction^ and 
we shall see that Pericles did what be could to avert it^ un¬ 
fortunately without succeasL 

NOTES 

Tlio oomiitntiDa of the dty of Athens undiy Pericles la 
czpFaldvd in the woU - known band - books of archsiHDlogy^ most 
rttcully by GUbiirt, StontAilt. It anJ Busolt in L iMuUci^j Hnnd- 
budi, B<L IV. I must refer the reader to them for ^aolationa 
t hav4! stmngly emphafized the point, which in not sulUciGntly 
natioed^ of the n»pqiulh||ity of tbo propowir of a rewIutioiiL 

Ir The reduction of the numlMr of ritbenH by Periclta by 
means of the expulBion of t780 imfiyypa<f>ot^ act to Philochorus 
iliiotcd in SchoL Ar^ Veiip. 7IS, Plut Pur. 37 (almost hOOOJ, h 4 k« 
of late been tho object of minute discusKian; cf. [Jiindcerj Ein 
augeblichea Gcaate des Pericles, BflrL Akad. Bit^ungsbei^ pi 030 
and tie Gesch d. Alt, fl, 100, and Bcloch, Die Bevplk. fi^r 
griceh. - nim, Wdt, Leipa 18S0, p, 7B BCii, bIm) Eua S, ii7j 
req* Formerly the fllntemcnt of Pbilcpcborus was accepted, tW 
Perid^ carried a law by which only <V 
yryoi-DTiec (on tho fatber's and ntothePs side) could Isj Alhciiinn 
dtixeuB, and this was conflidcred the nevivjd of tin older law\ It 
wiui probably, however, merely a aolitary mcaanrie, to Mcertain the 
civic rights of pemms presenting themselves to receive an pi(rn- 
onlinuy krgeu of cam, in which cnse of course the mlericm oP 
descent brum a mate and feiaalu citiren was dcciKiv& 
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S. F(jr life in tlie Jemcfi the ttwiUw of JintL-anullicr^ La vie 
DimudFale ea Atticjne, Paz. lesi, wEiicij it in tme dealft onlv witli 
the fonrUi ctmEuiy, hut enablet m lo drnvr concIustODi as (o tlie 
fifth century. 

a For JiigiaLittnn ef. Busolt in MuJfeT, 4, 175 ; for tbc 
inywwj/Mav cC Gilbert, StaaLwlL I, aei-28S ; Biuolt ill lluller 
Jj, 174. 

4. Many i>alitiail nutUern were alsci referred tn Uic deebdon of 
the HcliaaLiB, c^ieeially when the questitin was of a jieraotuil 
nAliira) ct Cnrtius, 0. Q. Jlfl^ but hg no doubt bom too 
far when lie concludes from ihe clrcunistance that they bail to 
confirm the treaty wjth Chalcii by oath, tliat llicy had to eLianiirve 
and a^iprovu Rtate-lnattfis; the contirmiilioji hj eatli of trenfies 
conetitutioneJIy made was a duty and uut a privilcBt Tlio citijHJxn 
who eonfirmpd the HHntlni Femco of Niclaa had. not been aahed if 
they approved of iL The Holiuea intervened specially in disputed 
(lucitiona Uuncter, »'bo calls the Udiaca elu Gjhht llouBe^” 
hns also ovar^tfmated their importance. 

fl. The diinintiUoTii of tin) impoiiancie of the aicho-nate and tlie 
increoBC of that of the gtneial’a ofEce bu^'iu vinoally under 
PeisutratOB. Fur Jf on the ouo hand the hitter ruled ai an 
Autocrat, and on the other oJlowed the board of Arvhona to caerciBe 
thuir lofial authority os n matter of form, it in etident tliAt ho mnat 
have reserved! for himself a upheie In which be could do u ho liked, 
ami ihjj could only ho tlmt of a gonsnlh TTencB even ttnder 
PeisiatmtuJi the stniicgiiJ must Itavib been vietuiilly indepoodent 
of the Archon l^lcmiirchMBi Alter had emphasiiod 

the importauce of the orchemate, Clouthonea rorived Peisistraiui^ 
despotic plan of placing the Polenuundiiu virtujJlj on tht retired 
list, bat gnve it a liemocrattE; turn by founding the boairi of ptratc^ 
This mwt have been all tbe easier to carry into eOcet in tbe yean 
50$ or 507, M frotn 500 to 510 people hod bocomc aocuitomed to 
regard the Poleiuartbiu as a mere pnppet, Not only did the 
exterior of the stratogua Perides recall that of roiaistrutue (Pluh 
Pen 17), but the olhcc which be blu'd was to a rer tiiiti extCUt a 
ruvivni of the pwition held by PcisistratujL 

5. Tho TeiuodelliDg of tbc offioe of etratcgui hu been diicussed 
by von Wilamowitr ModlenJoifl; Phil. Huten. L pit 8,% 04 f hx 
Gilbert, Beitroge, etc., ppv 1-80, for the pofition of thu stratogi, 
and that of the irpooirdimJ! too Stjfun* or S^^yniiyet Cf. in genend 
Hnuvettc-B<*DAnlt, Lcs stiari-ges uth^nieu^ Par. 1S84, ami Bus. 2, 
33:1 aeq,, w'ho points oqI how the ncccuiity of giving full poweM 
to ono individual for the snceenM ccKiperatbon of Atbeui in h 
ji^neral Hellenic war, gave the impulw to tho development of the 
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uificQ of itrat£},ni«. Dio aliischo Folitik Kit 

18S'1, hju Clpriisdaeiil tlie apinion lit pp, 374'269 lll&t uni3 at Lhc ten 
Atmti.i'i was coimiiaLndai--iii-chiGr l^vci^ ysar. If Uik^re had 

been nicli n. /bnunl iletemvimitiDii of [ho iopreniL' eoinmniid^ il 
vrould cartAinJ^ hAvn ii,ppean>d moiu G]i;arly tu tliu biKt^ruina 
\Va niiut draw n diitiin^Uon L^re. In Llie l»(ud uf ■intc^ oa 
each the pre^Idencj wiis a. fomuLl lUALLer^ junl n-e do not know 
wLo liA(] the rit;ht to preside ; might luve licen a4wigi.v] in the 
mo«t various villiout making nny nuterLuL difTcnctt : who, 
fur Lnstanoe, wna tiia preslilaiil of tLe ^pkoiB or of the IribuDea of 
tlic people, etc, f ’ft'hun, liowover, gencriLs were sent on a cam- 
pnign, tlift pooplo detotEomed wlio were to go, and no doubt the 
order of ibeir nunre gii'o a claim to tho preaidentiibip. An 
iinitation of the potilien to the Athenian strategi nppeere 

in that given by the noiuons to their tribuni miUtum cocul pot. 
But the Roniansdid not find the ahange n practical ou^ and revertol 
to the old amuigemenL 

7. The tcti talents spent ei'c ri Slav by Peiiclcs LTO fintmentioned 
by PluL Per. on the Dceosion of the invooion by Fleivtciaxuu:, 
but aoDo^ng to '^eophrast^ quote^l in the Eamo piiKtn^ Kut)' 
^irao^Tor lix'dpnjr dfsa raXavra Trapfi too 

tf it Were a fact tbut Pcficle* had for yEom t^^Fether 
an annonl sum of ten tolenta at his dlspoaol fcir secret service 
expenses^ cbo money uf conm did. not go only to Sjurta ^ it wiu a 
fund for diplomat eci purposes.—Tliot the FiPicni did much is 
oertnin ; ef. iilonccauT, Leo proiii'nieA grecques. Par. 18AQ. But 
they wore for fioiu beiDg able to do everything for tliej were 
expeaed to the risk of being puidshed by their fettow^itixeiuL 
And even tliu FVoxeqi nmedmea look money, llfoDocaux, pp. 9G 
and 113,—Tliia underground kind of work in the tlreek etdea in 
the fifth century is shown by the revolm which, far instance, pte- 
c^ed the bottle of Coronca, and sovflral others, Nidas bod rtla^ 
tions witJi SyrocaBc. Is it likely that he never disbuned any money f 
—Periclca was permanently stULtcgua, imd boaidc^ this ivtinuTiji 
of public work^ and often or steward of the great 

rcftivols f he thiu tho most vorieil opportunities for exerting 
hii influemixi on Athens. Ct th^rtius, G. O. BS8, 

8. Tliuft in Pans, SOi, Ifi, Ephinlte* fs called e<]ui\'filciit 

to tftaLeffiuait: an Athenian stat^nyiii was bound (o tui omtor- 
Iti tbn mjiie way Gloilstonc was tbe indispemnhle leader of hi* 
party, because he was its moat powerful orator. 

9. That a stipreniu contrcilliqg antliorily in financu wan in 
existence a* curly aa the fifth ccnlnty, os was the cnao in the fourtb 
ceuLiiry, canruit Ijc inrciml from Idomencus {a pupil of llpkurua 
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wtn vrtile B'€^! ^jnaEul in PIhl Ar 4j, a» vrc hnve no 

utheT ti^tliuuii^ (!> ttio Biin« fJTft'L A colk’ftorof aiiccjntet <.li(3 
iiul trouble Ilia lienil jiTimtt ui iiOKotuiocy fn iLe di^iTi^ntiiiuin of on 
r.lDct, Whiit Arintkle* « nUi to have in PJul Ap. 4, Eoms 
«|KmiIa flnwtly to wlmt u McriM in Pint Per. 10 to B^iliinlt™, w|nj 
in fill i^jpflcity of pnirato individiml took ciwc ihat tiie niiiinc «4 of 
tlie atAlo jihonld not mifTer. It in me that Arinidcfl, it fjnliioa 
^th the anthurity of oflico^ hut that inoy Imi'c been the tTTpanfyta. 
MLiliGr-^^hiD}^ luM hoBcd hii conq^pliun of tho AtliDRion ThuUrv 
of that time on tbc ii]i|)orinn« of the oiR^ of iliuiiickl contcvIleP, 
which ho UiniLi vast nrtllcij oveiy four yoanL Eujiolt JioW 
flhciT, ifl of a ditTeient opinion; on the wljolo 
M.-Stnibing'a ini-w no longer mcctn with fopport now, 

1<I, Am. to Thuc. fl7, ihia finrffo^popfip WiU rmlly for the 
(littnoemcy, tcid oil tho jippouitmoiit of tlio JW It wnii nboliibed' 
even the ctrtutitntion an much pmited by ThneydiJin (0^ 07) did 
ofiL For the nyatem of payment for publio iHurvicoa b«c 
<A lbert, S[iuit«alL I, 3Jfi scq., Buuolt in I. iluUer, 4^ lOd; for tlio 
Inyment for jittEntlnnce in the cVicAi^id jm onpecUlIv Wurt iJi’ 
niereedu wclwifttlicai^ ItemL iSTfl. nt»i C^^^t^^n^ a O, 2^, 

11. A great part of tiio gmin oonEiimed in AltiM came fmin 
; cf. Poeckh, StmdiifimialL dor Alhcnrr, Buck L AkvhiL I ft. 

I^ily a third of the earn bTOOgbl to the Titacm miglit he eijmrte.l. 
Tile eorn-i^rle waa rtxictly regulated, and wna under the miperin* 
tcTjJpueE ef lliii SitnpliylflheflL 

12. Qirtiiu^ G. t J. 3^, sdft, 

13. Cf Thumaiir, Uebtr die attiJKchen MebiAcn, Wiener BtiiHlfeii. 

and Uirtina, o. G, 2*, 841. The -Irikingly ]«gc number of 
Miiefliana Imng nt Athon§ hnw been notiewL The conneetioai 
tvtween Atbeiw and Miletoa munt luive alwaya continued a vtrt 
doae one. ^ 

lA Tins Homan Loi had quite a. diOerent Bignificntion to Uie 
GrEch ; the I>!Jt correi^wnded luoti: to tho 

IJS. This porwnni nvpondbilitj permeates the whtde polity of 
AtliEus; It eipkini the eoDde&inqtion of Miltiadci^ the ntnnv pra- 
MIlLioiu fcff dccEidii^ tho people (rpoSocrui), tliO fnsqnent doinfail 
of popular leadem, and the ^Blem of ofitnicimi, which in i aimple 
but ratber too erode kahion ertabliahcd the principle of TeaiKmai- 
bility on gnneriLl ain^ ceuseqacntly arbitinry Jincit The point in 
not noticed by Socnitea in hk well-]rnr>vrn critidam of the de. 
mocracyj but like q good dtiajn ho ftilimitti^d to tlie urbiLtarv 
(loswiou of bis fellow-countrymen. Even ibe oippcwnen iVmu. 

winch grultally obtained an inridicHu mwiiiing thn^ugh 
Arbtopbamyi among olheia. origSrally denoted nn honuiiTuMe duty. 

Vul- ZJ 
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TIm! IuiphIi n.‘iitpnce iii?iich Schouiaun ()*, I SOJ, fur fiihtAiitv, pru- 
n»un«« oti llm 'diiiuocrocjFt ^ niwiiiliisl in vi«w oF iLe bii:Avy 

rvaponaibility of tbu Ipttdiin* of ibu i»op]t- Curliua aloes in S**! 
vrboru bo gfvc« too Jcliultioii of Ulc cMinDoptioin of 

’toll in otlitr poawflca iluociihinK Uic Albcninti dcniocincy, 
IwtB not Hbonii nu iuJp<|1]i[o appreciatfoa of the reapuofibaJil/ inontred 
>>/ ibc pru|ju»cr of a rwoluhon. 

10. Wo JjJiTO no Tigbt) &fl i» ofteb ilouc^ to 9i]jpKil lo Plalo’a 
ypnliL-t oil Pi-nclea in the Oats. filJV B«q. iL u a piece of pnn: 
80 plii»tr>v All able Raya Plato, unpnivee the uiiuiitla 

which bo Via* to iniin i under Peiiclcs tlto Atbc;uiiuia boeame dy/Mii- 
Ttpot, ftin.1 Qunlly oven inilnsachcd Petickia biiusoir. Plato fo^tis 
finsily, that men are not borsea—although GoUiclea odmiui obl^ii^jr 
cwugii to Sucintc#, tlwt they may he jailgtJ in the esuno irny as fwt 
—and flooonJly, tliat if the ^ifwAiirrp Annei^ Ifi liiaturixid in lud 
trafn/n^, Ihu honiea also b«joine dy/Kwrf/jcn. And unfoitiinaUdy 
PiiriclM wrt» not allowed to havo hia own way. I mention thia 
cdticUni of PUtOj tlioxtgh in itaetr it U hiatoticailly uuimiKirlant, 
hccaiue at the coucluaion of Chapter ^xii t imdoavuiir to pii>vc that 
Perieii-A aimed at oonfenuing to the Spcfwtie ideal of a good ruler 
ttito iniproi'es bii peopla 
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ATHENS UNUEIi TEfUCLES—^THK MEUllfcJtS Of TUE L£,\airK 

The power of Athena waa htnod njwn her pofliUon in the 
Lco^^e, which had quickly grown to be ono of atipixmacy. 
'rho League attoincil its liighcst dcvelopmont in Ioa tlian two 
docadcA Ikgaxi aoon after i79, it wna eotnpleted aa the 
nwuit of the vietoij' on tho EarjTiicdon^^ After tbo year 4-tS 
it was dtvulod^ with the ejccoptiein of the few commuiiiticH 
which contributed shipa, into five dietneu : the loniaii. tlie 
Haliespontino, tho faluida, the Thracian, and tluj Comiu 
Liste of tho ailied eitiea Lavo cdiuo down to tii 9 in tho docu¬ 
ments which prosent an ocrotint of tJio tiibnte paid to Atherui 
on tho Occasion of a now assK^nuent (ttc, 425); one apocifie* 
l}td amount of tho tribute itself, while tho othon state tho 
quota received for the goddess Athene, omotinting to a sixtieth 
pact of tho wholc^ 

Tho island district embraced tho communities of Euboea^ 
tho Cydadee^ with the exception of the originAlly Ifonon 
Melos, which was not conquered hy the Athenians nntil the 
PdoponneakD War, lemnoe and Imbros on the north-east, 
and, near Athens, Aegintx The Thiracian district extended 
from Acseti and Mothono, south of tho river Haliacoion, to 
the city of Aeuua in Thrace, eclehrated for its boAUtifu] 
coins omomentod with tho head of Hormes, and included the 
numerous cities of tlie dcosoly populated Cholcidice, fnjm 
Aencn to Potidsca, Mcmdc, the Bacchiu worship of which is 
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tciitifiod to by it« com«, Scionc, Olynthiu, so famous in 
tho time of Demosthonos, Torono, Singus, Acrothous aiul 
OIophyxuB to tho Andrian Acanthus; it included also 
Stagiroa, Aristotle’s native dty, Argilus, the wealthy and 
art-loving island of Thasos with tho opposite coast, and lastly 
the cultureii atui busy Abdora and the wine-producing Maronca. 
Tho Ucllespontino district included the cities of the Chersonese, 
of which the most famous was Scstos, the cities on the north 
coast of the Propontis like Bisantho, Perinthus, Sel^onbria, 
tho important Byzantium, Chalcedon opposite Byzantium, and 
on tho Asiatic coast from east to west, Astacus, Cios, Dascy- 
letim, Cyzicus, the island of Proconnesus, Parium, I<am{>sacu^ 
as famous as Cyzicus for its beautiful coins, Percote, Abydos, 
Sigeiim, Cebreno on tho Scamander, and tho island of Tenedos. 
'llio Ionian district l^egan in tho north with Essos (usually 
called Assos, and famous for its ancient temple); then came 
(laigara and Astyra to tho north of Lesbos; then to tho 
south-east of that island, Pitane, Giymctun, .Myrina (famous 
in modem times for its potteiy brought to light by excava¬ 
tions), then a number of fine cities, tho importance of which 
cannot bo particularized hero: Cyme, Phocaea, Clazomenae, 
Erythrae, Tcos, Lebedos, Colophon, Notium (the port of Colo¬ 
phon), Ephesus, Priene, M^nis, Miletus, and the islands of 
Icarus, Lcros, and Nisyroa. Of these Miletus and Ephesus, 
and in a less d^reo Teos and Eiythrao, were very flourishing 
oven at that time. Neither of the two cities named Magnesia 
nor Smyrna, which for a century had consisted of separate 
KWfioi, belonged to the Athenian League. Lastly, tho Carian 
district embraced in tho first jdace towns of less note in history 
lying eastwards of Miletus such as ilyromus, Mylasa, and 
Pedasus, then lasus, Caiy'anda, Myndus, Termers, tho famous 
Halicarnassus, tho city of Cnidus with its Chersonese, the 
islands of Calydna, Cos, Syme, Carpathus, and Casoe, the 
largo and wealthy Khodcs, tho communities of which luul not 
yet unite<l themselves to the capital city, tho numerous cities 
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of Lydia, and lastly tho outpost city of the League in the 
soutli-eastf Pbasclia. 

'rhuse communities were trilmto-paying, and tho districts 
tributary districts, hence tho superscription of tho lists ran— 
tho Ionic I’horos (tribute), and so on.* Tho few communities 
which paid no tribute, but sent ships and men, are not 
included. These were the cities of the island of Lesbos, and 
tho wujilthy islands of Chios and Samos, to tho latter of 
which belonged Amorgus. How it came about that there 
were so few cities in such an ad^iintagcous position, we can 
only indicate in genond terma It could not have l>ecn tho 
original intention that the various cities should not send and 
ec^uip vessels; for they were all independent communities 
which had united for defence against Persia. That in spite 
of this most of them determined to leave tho task of pro- 
riding ships to tho Athenians was due to various rcasona* 
Pruljably many of them, as wo saw above, wore not at the 
outset in a {>oaition to contribute ships; they therefore 
surrendered this task to the Athenians, paying them a money 
equivalent, and this arrangement was not disturbed. In tho 
same way others from tho very beginning were induced by 
considerations of convenience and love of ease to leave tho 
worries of politics and tho conduct of war entirely in the 
han«U of tho Athenians. Others again provided ships at 
first, but aftcrwanls revolted from Athens, and as soon as 
they wore reduced to submission, were condemned to pay 
their contribution in money for tho future. But these throe 
external reasons do not adequately explain how it came 
alK>ut that at last only I>»bos, Chios and Samos did not pay 
tribute. Athens herself must have directed her cfTorta 
systematically to placing the mcmbeni of the League in this 
position, and many of them must in course of time have 
accepted it without first tiydiig tho chances of war. 

Further, we must not overlook Thucydides' re nark that 
at the founding of the League the Athenians themselves 
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ilcci^lcd which towna wore to provide shipa Jiiid 'Hvhieh to po.y 
nioiioj, indicatin^j that Athene pcaaesaed from the outMt ft 
discrotiomiiy ccuttrol over her sillies, a snpromo authority for 
purpooca of Orgniiiafttion, corroapon<ljrtg to the authority of a 
Icgialator, whose powers were ao extoiisivc in ftrook politics. 
And here wa must mnlia miother remorlL Thucydides 
says that ailial states wore reduced to suhjoction by the 
Athaniaus bccauaa they had failed to pay their tribtito* ft 
follows from thia that subjaction waa not, as many asstimo, 
the condition of all the allies who paid tnbut^ but only of 
thofto among them whose position WM moat imfavonniblo. 
Ah ft general nilo wo may eay that among the allies who had 
to pay tribute thoro o3asted a great dilTeronca in their rC' 
spoctive relations to lha capital, so that a statenicnt concerning 
ona city can nover Irt indiacrimbitoly applied to olL^ The 
dotcrniiiiation of the obligationa of the alliaa WftS taken in 
hand by AriatidoSj, who decided how Much tribute (ach city 
Jiad to pay, Thucydides soya^ that the first tributa amounted 
to an annual sum of 4 CO talon U, Later wriUira Kubaoqiiently 
colled this the tribute or ossossmant of jVristides, Thia la 
now cousidared to be a miatakc^ the fignro of 4 GO not having 
been attiinod, it ia said, until aftar the battle on the Euty- 
malen. It ia certain; Uifti tJio tribute after thia battlo did 
not nmounti to more^ altheugh the oroa of tho TjOOguo had 
been extended j but thia do<te not prove that it was not so 
high before. Tho amount of the tribute must havo depended 
on the number of ships which the allies would have had te 
provide for serrico against the Persiani In the fifth century, 
aa we sow abovc^ the coat of a ship was reckoned at about 
ODD talent, and the yearly oxpansaa of the tricrorch at nearly 
the Boma sum ^ if a ship ware eight months aL sea, the crow 
of about 900 men would receive pay for 240 days and per- 
ha[w their board monay, four obols a day to each mati; tho 
manning of a ship wuuld thus coBt about 112,000 drachmae a 
year. If wo add to this a (juorter of a talent as the interest 
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fill thfl vjiluB of tho ship, Uio ntaiilt is an luiintid aJtpcndituro 
of ;ibou6 7 taJontfl per iship. Thua 400 tnlciita b your would 
siiflics to i:[iLarniaJj:i flixty'sijc iriremea* Tiila certainly would not 
have been too mueb !>} dcmotid froin tbo cities lunl iitknda 
extending from Ceoa to Uyznntiiim oJid bade again to Milcttis 
and liho<Ics« ovoii if some of them provided ship^ In tinio 
of war it would Iiavd far too little^ for in that caeo 
floldiore had to bo paid and fed n» welb CCOO dmebrnno a 
day may often, iiavo been noqiiir^Hl for an aiTOy eonsiating of 
5000 men. Tliat aJono wonid amount to 1$0 talenta for u 
eix montlia’ eam)nigfiH if Athens expended tbia aum besides 
providing sixty-etx triroinaa^ aho must have piUd almost half os 
much Again os all the otliora togothor, and yet at firat tho 
allies were six times os rich oa Athens^ both m population 
and wealth. Thera is therefore no reason why Athene aliould 
not bavo demandoJ 400 talente from the very beginning. Tf 
the tribiito w'aa not increasod after the battle on tho Eury- 
modon, tJint proves the pistfoe witli which Athens treateil 
her alEieSt in keeping to tho sum whicJi aho had onto con- 
udenod nocossaryj and preferring to make ft anudler dcmarwl 
on the members of the League. And after all tho contribu¬ 
tions Qxactod were very trifling. In the year 430 Byzantium 
paid to Athene^ aa ft liKtieth part of its rhoros^ ISSO 
drachmae, which meant ft trihuts of a little over 18 toleniA; 
this was all that Byzantium had to contribute for the 
privilege of carrying on its extensive oommorco in ponca. 
Witli these IS talents it could ecaredy have maintained 
three ehip* of war, which would have hetd iuadoquato for 
any .^rioua operations. It would have hnd to make for 
greater oacrilices to protect its independence alone. Tlic 
^amiaua could raise a Scot of soventy trireme:^, and regularly 
mnintainoil the Imlf of that number; this cost them at least 
lijO tolents n year. Hence it was not so very unroaHonable 
for Athena to rcgunl the money which thus floweil into tho 
cheat of Uio Iftji^io, and the [inymont of which was a burden 
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tu no ono, as ttir dispoifll m far ju ii wsfl not dovotwl 
lo purjtOBea. of common protection. And iho luado use of 
iliiH money in a vmy suitiiblo is'aj. About 454 tlic cheat 
wna romoveti from Deloa to Athens,* owing to a well grouhde4l 
Apprehension that the monay might not be (luiU) Kife in tha 
small and cxiwBed iskini But in Athena it chajiijod ita 
tutekiy deity, coming under the protection of the gtwideaa 
Athniio instead of tlie l>olian Apolla It wim henceforth kept- 
in her teteplej and the goddess, rcoaived in rctum a Hktleth 
jkart, i.r. a miiia for ever^' talent, which fanned a special fund, 
tised as a reserve for Athena and the Ijeagite.^ If then 
Athena Bpout a port of the finrpltia, which had beco intonded 
for iirar jiurjMMos but was not called into rcfciusition, on 
benuLtfying the abode of the gpddcsa who protoctixl the 
League, what Greek would blame the Athenians for so doing 1 
Art waa the Lindmaid of religion* ui the eyes of the Greeks. 

In domestic alfains the citie^ oven those which paid tribute, 
wore intended to be indepondtinh But from tlie very begin¬ 
ning certain conditioae limiting tbia indepeudoiieo might 
be mafic in the interests of Athens and the Leogiiet ^Vs a 
rule AthciiB of course desiiod that domoeracy should prevail 
in the various cities, but, ns a matter of fact, this was not the 
ease in all of them. We note tliat the treatise on the Athenian 
state mentions it as & fact that Athena sometimes favoiircd 
an aristocracy. The Athenian dcmocmey might well believe 
that under certain circumstances they could place greater 
de)iendenc8 on a atnidl body of nobles tban on a largo mob 
liable to rapid changM of opinion. In Samos Poncics esta1> 
lished democracy on the first occasion, but not on the second, 
for in 412 we find an aristocracy in jiower thert* Sometimes 
Athene interfered m the details of the constitution of an 
allied city, and in that case the result waa omlMxiied in a 
special treaty. Fragments of bucIi treaties with Miletns and 
Erythrao liave come down to ns. They are not precisely 
nfifce, whicJi ia another proof that in her rcktiona wjLh her 
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alikA Aihciis aiwuya took into ■.ccoiuit ilio p:trticular cir- 
of tho cii«3> and wafl not bountl by gfliicnil nJos. 
Iti tbo luuisa tins Koinana allowed communit iaa possceauig 
very dilferant privileges to exist aide by side in tiio xamo 
proviticcv 

That Athens did not wish the allies to bo considonsd ns 
subjects is also shown by tho Jhet that she did not absolutely 
deprive them of the right of coinage. Wo have discusacd the 
coinage of tUo allied cities in n noto.^^ 

The jndiclid nrmngctnenis Biriko us m the moat Tcmnrkable. 
That in cases of tmason agaiitst the League llio jnemberB hwl 
Lj appear before the Athenian oourta is well attested and 
[Kirfoetly comprebeimbla But it appears that all cases 
involving a capital cliargo ware finally decided At Athens. 
Titis was certainly no misfortune for the allies, for they thus 
often luul the advantage of more impartial juadoe than it was 
possible to obtain on the econo of the crime- To what extent 
tho jurisdietion of tho local oourte was curtailed in other 
respects is not so clear as is usually assutnedt tbo oxistenoo of 
general rules being wmmgly taken for granted in this cose 
fliML It is prolskble that the limitation of iarbdiction 
increiisci:l ns time wont on and was not eventually the same 
in nil cases. The evidence for this is of a twefoM chanictcr t 
as regards |>articular limitations we have the provisions of 
the few treaties still extant; but as regordB such limitAlions 
in general we have only statementa of writara. These latter^ 
however, do not poiisogs the value often attached to them. 
Tho AMsartloUf for insfanect in the treAtil^e on the Athenian 
state that Athens forced the allies to come to Athena for 
jiidgmont^ is a gonemi statement which in a polemical 
work does not prove tlnit it was done in most or even in 
many cases. Aa it coidd not always take place^ we should 
first rcf|uire i>roof ns to when it did actually occur, and 
hero «'e liave hardly anything but conjetture to guide 
us ft is extremely probable that disputes regarding, for 
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a claim by one citi^^n oa another wore not Jecklcd 
at Athoii^ Uiilasa tba valtio of tbo Bubjectmaltor of tho iuit 
oxcoodeil a oortiJa amount, and fiirtbor that, iu cases 
oat of contracts, tbo aoit could bo tried! in the jikco whore 
the contract was Ejiitcxod into. On the ether liarni, it cannot 
bo assorted that the AthenhvQS must necesaiuily hare often 
abusoil their supremacy by unjust decisiona Nor was the 
incotiveiiiieneo siUTored by the allies in having to go to Athens 
fur justice a very groat one; they could got tboro in a couple 
of days or m. And, hrinlly, one jKniiit must not be over¬ 
looked. The Athenian jurymen were not under nny obUga- 
tion to know the spoGtal laws of tho vanoue cities^ in eases 
of this kind they could therefore only decide according to 
the best of tbeir judgment In oonseqncuce the parties 
concerned bad to see that their judges were properly in¬ 
structed, and no doubt this often gave them a great deaf of 
trouble^ If, however,, the inbabitnitU of tbo cities of the 
League wore induced to settle a case out of court by the 
iiieonvonioMce of having it tried in Athene this was one of 
the gooiL results of a state of things whteb we must not 
imagine to have constituted a very serions grio^nneo,'^ 

Tlio mendwjrs of the League b&tl to bring their tribute to 
Athens and deliver it to the HeUonotanuAe at the festival of 
the Great Dionysia in tho month of Elaplicbolion, The 
business was controlled by tho CounciL. If payment was not 
punctually made,. Athens despatched collectors, (fjcXoyrtc, who 
proceodei] in shi|)s of war to the cities which were in armam 
Any claims that might arise were dealt with by the Athenian 
ooiirta. Manj''cities hod Athenian garrisons under <ppovpap^ot. 
The hrio-KOTToi were inajiocting cflicora of a political c^rac' 
ter. The ministerial staff of the Athenian courts consistod 
of xXtiTtipe^, messengers, and fwt^eXijTof, who looked after 
the supremacy of the cotirta in cities of the League, that 
is, prcpaml the cases, and in case of need presided at the 
bearing,'* 
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For oiglit iDOiith-t in tho yiiiir Athpiiian triremes cniiEC^l 
ill tbo Aegean Sea, in oitler to ehflw to all that iho sovereign 
was on her guard ngainAt /onugn and domestic enemies. 1 ho 
Athcniaus did not interfere in tho religious alfoirs of the 
allies. They only gave precedence to tbe goddess Athanes, 
as vroA natural- It vra$ for this reason that the allie* had to 
hnng oflerings to her nt tho Paimthanaea, Athens, however, 
also regarded the Eleiieinian deities as iw #cw gods of ttio 
r^caguo, as we shall see later, and the Athoniaii [leople olTored 
them gifts in tbo Jtamft of tho allies.^* 

At Jirst synodoi or meetings of tho rejUfestiitativcs of tho 
cities wMch formed the League wore hold at Delos ; buIjsc- 
quontly this was given up> but wo do not know when.'^ It 
ifl also not known whothor tho dlic* who provided ships wore 
over comuited again on important questions of common 
interostr At all events when Pericles was in |M>wor there 
scorns to have been no question of BUmmoning any council 
of tho Leoguo, 

Athens allowed her aUioa complete intellectual liberty. 
For this belonged to the province of roligion, and each state 
regulated religious mattera iKCoKhng to its own diserotion. 
It is tnio that Athens laid down very strict principles for 
heraell in thie respect; she would not permit her citi?J 0 ns to 
deviate from the old religious obeervancesi nor to introduce 
now deitiosv But she did not interfere in tho rehgjous 
afFoira of the other ritiea, Tius was a gain for the freedom 
of science; for if Athena eurtailod tha intellectual liberty of 
her own citrons—a fact which cannot bo donied^she did not 
carry on a propaganda of intoleranccL Thua any one who could 
net remain in Athens becaiite ho was too much of a freethinker 
might purstiQ his career in other cities of tho League, if they 
considered his admissioti compatible with their principles. 

Tha elcHO connoction of religion with the state, which was 
another name for the city, may have been one of tho roasons 
why there could be uo question in Greece and especially in 
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Athens of enlarging the state by the extension of civil rights. 
Individual foreigners might become Athenian citixens, whole 
communities could not. The Byzantines remained zantines, 
and the Parians Parians. But as fellow-inhabitants—J/rieeri 

_foreigners were welcomed in Athens, especudly if they 

brought the city an increase of wealth, knowledge or skill. 
And although many Milesians, Byzantines, Ilalicamassians 
and others prefcrrotl to live in Athens rather than in their 
own birth-place, yet Miletus, Byzantium, Halicarnassus, and 
all the other allied states did not decline in consequence. 
Some of them remained so vigorous that they revolted against 
Athens with success, while the communities of the island of 
Khodes were able to found their new capital Rhodes during 
the Peloponnesian War. And the cities of the Ijcague which 
lay on the fringe of great continents continued their okl 
civilizing work and maintained their influence on less culturo<l 
peoples even while under Athenian nde. The Thracian 
cities especially accomplished great things in this respect. 
But their achievements liavo not the brilliance of those done 
under the light which fell from the sky of Athens. 

Meanwhile the Athenians strengthened their influence and 
supremacy in the allied districts by another material expe¬ 
dient, by planting colonics in the Roman sense of the w'ord 
— Cleruchies, not apoUdni, as the ordinary Greek colonics 
were called.’* The latter are independent towns, while the 
Athenixm and Roman colonies are settlements of Athenixui 
and Roman citizens in foreign countries, settlements of people 
who always remain in the closest de|)cndence on the mother- 
dty, of which they do not cease to bo citizens. They were 
to Athens what Messenia was to Sparta, except that geo¬ 
graphically they were not so close to the parent-city, being 
planted in distant spots, with the intention not only of 
providing sultsistence for their own citizens but also, like 
the Roman colonies, of controlling on empire. Like the 
latter some of them were settled in connected districts as 
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winpicte communilie*, and Bomo onlj U|)on land whicli had 
to ho made over by coiuniunitiea which continuwl to exiat 
thorOf in which case the eniigrant Atlioniana formed a atutc 
within the atate of tho alreatly oxiating republic, aomowimt 
after tho fashion of tho Gcrmana in tho IJoraan Lin]>iro at 
tho time of tho migration of peoples. In tho former case tho 
Cleruchy ha*l its special constitution, like Athens herself, 
witli Archons, Council, Eccloaia and Stratogl Some of their 
legal cases Imd to be decided at Athena. Tho same pro* 
ce<lure had already been atlopted by tho Atheniana at tho 
beginning of the sixth century when they occupio<l Salamk 
Hut then they were in tho immediate neighbourhood of tho 
motroj>olis, and Salamis may be considered as a continuation 
of Attica. Tho Cleruchies which concern ua more closely in 
tho histor)’ of the fifth century came into being after tho 
unsuccessful attempt at Won in Thraco (about 4i5), and 
were as follows: the colonization of Scyros under Cimon ; 
tho settlement of Athenian citizens under Pericles in the 
Thracian CherBoncso, in liomnoa, Imbros and Kuboea, in 
Naxos anti Andros; tho colonization of Brea in Thrace; tho 
settlements in Sinope, Amisus and Aataciw, which strength¬ 
ened tho power of Athens on tho Pontua; and finally, tho 
founding of Oroos in place of tho community of llistiaea 
after tho reconquest of Euboea. Up to the close of tho 
supremacy of Athena, that is, the Thirty Years’ Peace with 
Sparta, Dunckcr reckons the number of Atheniana settled 
abroad in Cloruchic* at 15,000. Scyiw, Lemnos ami Imbros 
liecamo tho private property of Athens, so that oven in tho 
fourth century, when tho power of Athens was most humbled, 
they hatl to bo left to her, and oven tho Romans did not 
tako them from her. TTins in rather more than half a 
century' 15,000 Athenian citizens, whoso property was small, 
were providc<l with land, the possession of which made them 
at least Zeugitae. Tho average number of Athenian citizens 
in Attica is cstimnto<l at 20,000, or at 35,000 by Beloch.^' 
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Ifj iliereforu, Atlioii* coidil coimt iu addition 15,000 IhukIkI 
propnetora in funiigti oounttioa, this waa a coiiaidorablo tliiof; 
fur tlia powor and jircaEige of the city* Iho Clemclii ro- 
mained mciahcra of Uio Phyla and Demo to which tlicy 
betoiiged at hoina Wo niay rottHoaably aBsume that the 
Bjstem of Atltcniim Clonichiea inElnomcetltho Komatis, whose 
colotiioe certainly date from a hitcr j^eriod thai] tho ocGii|Kitioti 
of SaUtnis by Athons. 

Wo can easily floe how sorvico in tho fleet and the oi^ 
(iortnnity of seeing tho citicfi of the Ltaigno and receiving tho 
hornaga duo to them aa uiEwtcra, bccimio a SDLiroa of man i f old 
plooauro and profit to tho AtheniaiiSh 

N<yrEs 

The princifnJ aulhontieo foe Ihia ciaptue aro the InBcriptiinw, 
wliich ate pec*en’eii in fcnyuiunta and eonaiAt pnrLiy of Uic liaU of 
the qiiolfl. (drafiXT^ nscctvciJ by the goddess Athene from the 
ifxipoi cif iLo elliea of AtlicnSj from wLkh by multiplying by 0£> 
wd get the n mi Hint of each ^poe, luul partly nf a new ynliuticni 
(foe the year 425), the former in C, L A. I. 22(J ecfi., the lattflr 
in C L A 37. 'niuM inscriptions liavo Sjeeii colL*ctL-d and pub- 
lisbcJ by A, KirchholT and U* Kohler, who have also been ftiiceee«rEil 
in making dicia acmccable for hiitory. The princijml work™ 
belonging tn the fobjcct one:—Kohler, Urknudeu uml Untenuch^ 
ungen tne Oeichkhui dea dcluch-attuchcn Buitdeo, Abk dcr BerL 
Aknil IflBD; KirdiholT, Dec deliBch - attiacho Bnml im eeslen 
Dczenniuni eomes Bc&teben*; Hettnea, 11+ 1 seq*, nlao his Trihutr 
liatcn dec Jahru OL 85, 2—37, 1, Ablt dea BorL Akod- 1872 ; aliai 
I/eo, Die Eutetchang dco delisch'attEficben Bimdes in den Vcik dca 
Phiicilogcnvera, in Wieibailicii 1877 i ChriHlenMn, Du jure ct comb 
not Atheniena in thu OpoBC. pbiL ad Aladvig. mia.'in, Uaim. 1878 ; 
Friink4:!l, De eondio. etc. sot Athcm, Lipa^ 1878 i Stahl, Do sot 
Ath. jtidic., klansL 18S1; Boeekh, f^tnatahaaak dec Atlinocr, 3 
Anil.; GiUxirt, GHeek StaatsilL Bd. I. ; Booolt, Otieek Stantnlk 
in L Muller, 4, 210 ^tid in the PhiloL 41, 852 loeq. ^ ako 
Giiaud, Condition dea fdlida, etc., Bar. 1883 ; biptty Busolt, Gr^ 
O. Bd» 2, and Chirtixui, Or, G. 2* in verioiu paaeogc^ e*p. p. 
247 fcq* 

L Tlic name of the League was ij and 
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it aoon became upxV h 'Atfr/miwv in cvery<lay lanj^uagc; the 
vAriutM iilooen were cidlcd oi iruActt. (Jt Hua 2, 418, Tlie 
uMcrtiou uf Ariatopbance (Voap. 707) that there were 1000 citiea 
uf the Lcokuk u a tfroes cXAfg^cratlon. Only 260 are known, anil 
these Iiavo been oollvctud by Kirchhoflf in the C, LA. 1, p. 226 
sori., as well as by Curtiua, Gr. O. 2*, pii. 6864)88, with map; cf. 
Boeckh, StaaUh. 2^, 362 mmi.—L ygilaniU must have continued to 
rviKn in Ilalicanumus after Uie battle on the Eurymeilon ; but 
even a city (juvemud by a tyrant may have been a member of the 
Athenian League. Tlie actual comjioeitton of the League was 
subject to fluctuations, os all the communities did not always pay, 
and the defaulters wetu not always punished at once (Busolt, in 
Muller, 4, 212 sefpX while on thu otlier hand attempts were mode 
to extend the Leo^e to the cities uf the Pontus. The number of 
cities might also fluctuate from the fact that sometimes smaller 
towns mode their payment Jointly with a larger one and sometimea 
|iaiil for themselves ; in the latter case the numbers increased. In 
430 ac. the Ionian section of the League was united with the 
Carinn, and the number of contributing cities was thus diminishod. 
Cf Duuiy remarks by Curtins, Or. O. 2*, 838 seq. It would be 
interesting to attempt to frame the statistics of the population of 
tlie Athenian empiiv, many contributions to which are to be found 
in Beloch's valuable work among others, Die Bevolkerung der 
griechisch-rumischcn Welt, Leipxig 1880. According to thu pro¬ 
portion of the niunbcr of citizens os estimated by Beloch to the 
amount of tribute paid to Athens, the allied cities most have 
contained a population of from 60,000 to 100,000 citizena If 
wu consider that Miletus was able to cany on war against Samos, 
it may be assumed that the population of Miletus was not much 
smaller than that of Samoa For Samos, which could raise seventy 
triremes against Athens, Bcloch reckons ({x 232) about OOOO 
citizens; Miletus paid 10 talents; an estimate of 8000 citizens 
for Miletus is not too high. We mnst not, however, take 10 
talents for 8000 citizens as the bosis for an estimate of the popula¬ 
tion of the cities in general ; probably only the favoured Miletus 
{laid so little. But if we assume that others had to pay four times 
as much, eonsuquently that 10 talents re{>reecntcd about 2000 
citizens, then a tribntc of 460 talents would imply as many os 
00,000 citizens, and that is certainly far too few. How many 
persons withont the franchise lived in the Asiatic cities, it is im¬ 
possible to ssy ; I would merely point out that Beloch reckons tlie 
population of C^ios, which is double the size of Samos, at 100,000 
slaves and 30,000 enfranchised inhabitants, according to which an 
estimate of two millions for the total popnlation of the Athenian 
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w'oQld ticl. too li.jjk Mt. to Btl«h (jK fiOfi) tlien! 
were SOO.OOO inliiiUIlATit}i in ttui Sponul^ ntud Oiq 

UrcMt-it, 100,000 m Chatcicli<^ mill 235,000 m Atticik But 
MO oukIiI to form an cstiiualo not merely or llie malciwl tut ftlw 
c,r Iho iutolliietuftt i^uKeiv of the Mid would 

T^FohaWy ba lliat it in evury refliwet ono of ilm niopt faw^l 
euinLcet in liiatorv. Tlio unitin of bucIi a Im^^e nnnibur of vealtLy, 
cultnttd, and Fn>j?n;«!iT« Buiamnniliffl in ptrJmpis nniquiL It 
ifl imc that individuiil mL-mhen ol the Lcagufi may been 

injuttd by tliQ njcinO|kuliBinE tdwleneiiai of Athisni, whicll oppeaf t* 
haVo wpqcinlly aflccti; J ibo inlandiL Tlia eipliUDa wliy there am 
n:co^ia of revolt only in tbo island-: Nwre (pctkip- 4^ 'IWin 
(iicrhapa 406), aannn (448), Lesbos (4SS), Cliioa (413). Tim 
liiri^r i-laiaU wEiir the coast liad. it is triH*, po^ioiia on tha 
tiiAinl-iitb 'nioflM bad mint* ; SoinM fouElil with Ali letup for 
ContinEOtal twritorj'; Ithmlia^ Lcabc*, Mid even Tenciitm, n 
feraia ; Chiofl in tilt year 413 waa closely eoun«Ud wilt Eryllirwi 
qppewitt In tills wiy they could alviays pwticilMtc in the imdo ol 
Lbs mainlBiid; but they floffereJ nl», Iwlpg oa wlamLi eemfinwi 
tn mterxHfl^lintfr trade, wbicli Athena enitenvouirHl to nniritipolriHi 
IlenL-c the lenJency to revolt^ rbkh. ia ]tm niotke-i in the coilti- 
aeutal tow^ns than in thtit ielanda. Tho TlinMian eitk-s, for 
instance,, winch cujo)«l great prosperity and were onimatijd by 
strongs republican sentimenU (witness tlioir certna), do not BWiui 
really Uy liava been strongly oppoaed to Atlicna. 

SL Use of the cities, which paid tribute nf tw'o talcnta and 
nnwania for Oh 81. 3 (454 me.) and tho following years, nec, to 
Kirclihofl, in the G. I- jV. 1, p. 32fi. I Ionian Tribute. Tlie 
Unireioi 3 tidclitu, KphiaUa 7 t. 3000 dr., Colophon 3 t.. Cyme 
12 L, I>ebcd 0 B 3 u, Mdetufi 10 t., T«w C L, Pht^ 3 t., Erythmc 
7 IL Tlie Hniiteicii are the iuliabitants of Enu, Time* 8, 10, 20 ; 
[jliwb. 14, (i44. Etui lay westward of Tecs: cf Kiep<^ Maji^ of 
WcslAtn Asia Minor, VI VO^ and Ruge In tho Berliner Philo- 
logijtcbB Wochenschrift IHD2, p. 730.—IL ilBlbj^pontine Tribute 
Chalcedan U, Cebrenc 3, Lompsacoa 12, Perintbus 10, TenHloa 
4 b 300 dr, tho Ghertone-itua 18 t, Abydos 4, Arisbc &► ByEaniintn 
15-Sl, C^iicua 0, PreconucauH 3, Selymbria 5^—IlL Tliradaii 
Tribute. Abdeia 15, Aeima IS, Apliyla 3, the Botthiuaiw 2, 
Dicoea 4(?), TliMoa 3 (after OL 33, 3, aoXThrambe nnd Scions 0, 
Alende 3, Plipartthna 3, Saiuotbrwcc 0, Singos 4, Acantbu* 3, 
Potldoea 0'15, Sennylo 3, Torone 4-lS,—IV. CdJion Tribute. 
Gnidus 3, tEic C^'llaudians 2, the Madnufiae S, Lindos S I. 2500 tlr^ 
Teraicra, 2 t 3000 dr, Plisaelis 8, the CticTTonesiaiiB 3, Astypwlaea 
i, Om 3, the Lyciana 10, lalysuf 10, Caniirua 4 (dma Rhoilca 
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aItoj>i>tber oontributeil atioiit 24 L, wbile llalicanuuBiu onljr jidd 
1 L 4000 dr.).—V. libind Tribute. Cniyttux 7 t. 3000 dr., Atkina 
30, Androt 12, Lenino* 9, Coremiui (in 0oo») 2 L 1500 dr., Svripbo* 
2, Ervtria 15 (not till OL 88 , 4, 42/i ILC.), Cbalcia 10, Tbeni 3, 
Inibnw 2, Cooa 4 , Cjrtbniis 3, Noxoa 6 t. 4000 dr., ParM 16 t 
1200 dr., Sipbnus 3, Tenoa 3. Tbe Ulonda o\*idvnt]jr had Uic 
beavieat burden. 

3. Tbe account in Plut. Cim. 11 i» notewortby, ace. to vrbirh 
other Athenian generals punished the allies of tbe I>cague who ^/wis 
cT(A ol'V but w'ould not provide uySpas and rais, while Cimon allowed 
the allies, if they wUh^ to liave nothing to do with fighting, to pro- 
vWe \pn]iutra KaX raos Kci'dv. Here we sec, if the stateiiicnt is 
correct, firstly tliat tbe idea, that it was more profitable for Athens 
to take money, was nut always the dominant one, oml secondly, 
that at first wider scope was given to the individual discretion of 
Athenian generala The statesmen of Athens created bit by bit a 
^tem which was by no ineaiu homogenmua. The variety which 
existed is also shown by the remark of Thuc^^lides (5, 18)^ acconl- 
iug to which a dty might pay tribute and yet be autonomous. 

4. Tlio cities conhl not escape from the obligation of providing 
soldiers by the paying of tribute. But Athens seldom drmandc«l 
soldiers, because the land campaign against Persia came to an 
end so soon. CL von WilamowitZ'^focllendorff, PhiloL Unters. 

PP- *1*73, who endeavours to show tliat, where allies out* 
side the “circle'' provided soldiers, this proves that their original 
{KMition bad changed for the worse. Contra Boa 2, 351 and 
427. 

6. The first tribute ace. to Thuc. 1, 96 was 400 talents; since 
KirchholTs criticism (Hermes 11, 30) most writers, among others Gil¬ 
bert, 1, 393, and Busolt, 2, 35S1, confer this wrong. Many assume 
that this statement in Tlincydides is a later inteqiolation. On the 
otlier han<l, Beloch, Rh. Mua. N. F. Bd. 48, odlieres to the 460 
talents. He shows that most of the members of the League 
belongeil to it as early as the time of Aristides, among others the 
island of Rhodes, and that the division into geographic^ districts, 
which is demonstrable from the year 442, proves nothing in regard 
to the date of the admission of the varions communities into tlio 
longue.—For the amount of the incoming tribute, cf, Busolt in 
Muller, 4, 210. At tlic commencement of tbe Peloponnesian War 
there was an annual income of 600 talents from the allies (Tliue. 

2, 13), although not so much os 500 can be mode out from the 
tribute-lists. It is supposed that Tlmcydides included the Samian 
contribution. Bus. 2, 603. — But wc must also bear in mind that 
at the start, when there was more fighting to be done, larger con* 
VOU II o 
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Iribii[.ia[i5 u-eiv more neonary Lli&b at a lular pcrioR. 'llic Ailjei; 
nii^liL n^'nrti it sa an oeL of iaJtiatiDe that thg Atlieniana^ when 
there ww a]iy fighting goitig od^ di^i not reduce llio tribute 

niarc than they Lad afrufidy dohiL Araatidca, tliey xuiglit urf{tv 
wiw glided by the tbeomdOca uf tbe enset while Ilia eucee&Bura acted 
in a isipricioofl nod gnupjt^ bumner, It luu ihua itut been proved, 
in the first place, that nearly all the impoilaiil titJea did nut 
belcinj to the under Aristides^ and in the aeeond place, it ij 

verj' pcafiibk tlinl tlifl allied cipected a j^rreutar reduction of the 
tribute after the baltlo ou the EurymeJon than waa acltwiJJy niada 
The cjtiea were either xdAnc dc ot roKrai or cuftni ^/jov 

Tafo/witti, or iiS ul iSiWTai M to which cf, Gilbert, SL A. 1, 

3Dti, and Cnrtiiu, G, Q. S'*, S4R, 

fl+ TJ^Oijphr. qiioud in Tint Ar. j tho tear act to C. J. A. I, 
£<t0, filed by Saup|fe, Nachr. dcr Gott Gel d, WiM. Iflfiij jmd 
Kohler, Urk, eta. p, 102 seq;* Saiuoa made the motion for ilic 
removal 

7. 3[pdem writers am not ognxd u to whether tlicr* wob, 
T»«idiiB the temple-iTBOfiiiry of Athene^ a ipeclal atate-treaaury 
distiuct fnim tlie annuai balance in the I^eagiie-chcet; cf. But 2, 
J£3; KirchholT followiELg the majurity, inulinliiig Cusolt, in 
Atdller, 4, 1^3, ho Ida tliat there was, while Boecth m WfJJ ob 
J kioch (Rh. Atua, M. F. 1S3, csp. p, 65) tola a ContfaTy vicw+ Ci"* 
KirchhotTa articlea in the Abh. der Berl. Altad. jaes, 1867, 1889, 
JflTft. Ciirtiui^ a G. £51.2 appeom to me to bo coned in 
Myinj^ that the rtTcnuee of the Lea^e, after deducting the rixricLh 
ji^, remained ibe property of the State, oud w'cra at the direct 
of the people, while the aocred treasure, oonjii^iirij^ of the 
•txUeth Jdrt and other leeeipta of the temple^heBt, wen? need hr 
tha people in tlic form of a loan. 

8. To justify Athena it is conjKtjyciitly quite t{nnet’c;iaaiy even 
to appetJ to the view Uiat every napitaJ ii htiutifieJ it the cxpenia 
of the State, and tLctefom does it ao much injustice la Athene did 
to the Ij^OgUe, 

9. Tliue, a, £ 1 . Ti, opposition to Gilbert 1, dOfl I ehould lita 
to mnark that I do nut «e why tJje liberty left to the Selymbriana 
Karcurrficrat roAirifrtv as they liked, mtuit ucctworily con¬ 
stitute an uceptioci; Tlie ahnornuil nature of tlie rtlationa'of tiie 
indiTidnal states to Alliens a rule hns been well Twinted out by 
Bnsolt (S, 426 setj.) and others. And we have to note here that 
the dialinclions between aristoemey and demoenwy aro nut so 
sha^ly defined M to allow na to »y in eoch case wlictlicr the one 
or the other prevailed. A modemie demMJOcy niav, under certaia 
circumslances, |iaas mnater m nu ariitufiraev, and rice iwm. Tlie 
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iiii|K}rtAiit point for Athciu wa* that her fneiida ahould rule; if 
tljey wore few in nuiubcre but wealthy, tiieu on oligarchy oerred 
her purpooc. And why should the lower clasM be everj'where 
and olwavi friendly to the Atlienioni 1 Why not the rich in the 
conimercml citica, it being their advantage that peace should 
pret’ail at seaf And this was what Athens provided for. Even 
ill Thessaly the case was not so simple as fiusolt assumes (2, 474), 
when he says that the aristocracy, i.«. the nobles controlled by the 
Aleuadoe and Scopodae, was hostile to Athens. That may be the 
case, but the Aleuadoe were at all events no democrats, and were 
yet friends of Athena Then os now politics were goremed more 
by interests titan by constitutional theories; the mlidarity of 
democracies does not hold good even in the present doy. 

10. A sun-ey of the coinage of the Athenian Empire and 
of the eastern cities on friendly terms with it about the middle 
of the fifth century B.C., can be now given with the aid of 
Head’s Ilistoria Numorum, Oxford, 1887. 

We premise, according to Head, that the normal weight of 
a stater, is. the coin which forms the basis of the coinage 
standard, in the various current standards, was as follows:— 
in the Acginetan standard 104 English grains; in the Persian 
177; in the Babylonian 169; in the Euboic-Attic 135; in 
the Phoenician 112. The volne of the stater consequently 
varied so much, that the Phoenician was but little more than half 
that of the Acginetan, and so it might happen that though as a 
rule the stater was valued os a didrachmon, a Phoenician stater 
might on occasion be described os one drachma. 5loreover, the 
Babylonian and Persian staters were practically identical, and both 
were only a little Ices than the Acginetan. 'The consequence is 
that in particular coses it may be doubtful to which standard a 
reries of coitu should be asugned, and this is why Head himself 
(!►. liv.) holds that certain coins, which others consider to be of 
tlie Persian standard, are of the reduced Acginetan standard. As 
the standards circulated from one city to another for various reasons, 
it is evident that the huge scope, which is left for our determina¬ 
tion of the standards, also ounsidcrably increases the difficulty of 
making use of the weight of the coins for the history of the diffu¬ 
sion of the standards, and cansc(|uently for the history of the dtiee 
themselvt^. 

In the Athenian Empire gold, clectrum, and silver were in 
circulation. The gold coins were principally Persian dories (the 
word appears to have no connection with Darios); the electmm 
coins were minted in certain cities of Asia Elinor; many cities, 
especially Athens herself, liad a diver coinage. We will now go 
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tlm Atlieniati Empire, anfl mention ttia jiljina wLidi to 
mtr ku^wlnl^ lisd a miuL 0.1. that, jx^riod, 

ArirRNd. a large qriantitf of miUtP in tlie folJowtng 

pieces i^Ji^fiadrachEoiiE!, (etrflrlinchnnuv iliimchniAo, dmcFimi 
trioboi^ Lrilietdiobola, obol.-i^ nnii Ijentiobols. TIiej impriiaii vr«« 
head of Athene anil jui ow'l, pii which aceoutit tie coin« w .^n* 
adled or yAaiiAiff. Tljeir artiatic character diieo not keep 

IKwe with the dfcvelcipnjent of nrL j the hend of Atljeno MpeeMly 
relainfl im an^haic appennuice, Tlie ohJeL-t wiia that the win, winch 
wiift Ml wEddy circLilntcdj ahoahl nlwaj'a teliun tho MtCLC form:, 
w'Uich Iwnin to tliD copclttBioTi that it w’Ajv veiy popuhir among 
Imri^ana, who, na the aprend of the Maria Thereaa tlioler in 
Eifit Africa pnjVMj cling very mneb to old eiutom in lliiji rejijteet. 
From Arietophaneji, FLuioe 7SO, the inferenee waa drawn even in 
ontiEjuity tiuU the Aihuninqa minte<J gold coin# iia early a<* (lie 
PelojKihncaian Wor, hut iresil (IL N. 313, 314) thowf that lliia 
cobtliuion ia nneertaim Ihjring the Pclopoinieakm War cuina 
wefo ttiriicd out caielctely’p aitd the head iiu longer retaiiiPtl its 
nrclihiQ appcarmce^ 

In EcrjioitAT the ancient home of a very im|»cirLiint coinage fthe 
ka^ic eloadanlp aiJopteJ by Corinth and Athena), daring the 
fiOTod of tha A then inti Empire only CjiitYsrca, V1 i#alcjb and 
EhicrjHA liad a mint^ and tLot, too, only up to 44,"^, when Euliyea 
eeceded. When it wok rednetd to Kibrnhwinn loan aftcrwaniji, 
the minting ceaaijd completfily until 411, when Kui^oca nvolted 
again and then atPiick n Lc^nm coiuab^ with the inwriptiem 
Ek Bt)L 

Of the iKlimdj of the Aegean, faraa our knowledge cjttt-iul# 
tt,p»«nt, only SiPiist;!^, an ialand rieh in gold and rilvcr minw, 
hiul n mint nt Llioldato (Hoad, 4ll>j cf„ HeH^L 3, 07> Tlieoe 
coiuA ate only partly of tln< Attio BtaiuJanl, jmd jjortly of tho 
Acginetan, which had a# a mlo previiilcsl in the iilniiiJa, and at 
that time obtained even on the a reek mainland, iritli the eieeption 
of donme of Corinth, which hclil to tlie Eulwic standard 

AKOtjtA dito, BH trihulary ally of AEJiei»*v coulitmcd Iter old 
coinage of Eiia (llw-l, 33^); in the year 431 it ofeonTw 

eama to an end with tho etpulrion of the inhabitimta. 

In Chalcictck, where the En1>oic atnndard prrvftllotL aceDid-- 

to Head (193) Anatis, Pottoea, Scjoxe, Of.ncrnrrt, 

iKftajfK (not Tor on the coinaX and AcANritTM need this standmd 
donng the period under difivaaiiiod; hut m 424, eviiiently in 
wnwriuenee of the inUrference of Bnwida- in llmir politim, fhey 
chengeJ ta tha Phofiiician atandoid, which wn# widelv Fprwid in 
Macedonia, and in the fifth century wa« u#cd alw bv the ira 4 »- 
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iliiiiian kiii}ipL Id tlic diitrict rouiul the Stiymou only Tbaoilcs (I) 
i« kuoiru At UtAt time ni having amall coin* of the Phoenician 
•tandard (Heady lOOX 

Of the citiea of the Thracian coaat we have coins of that period 
from AnoERAy from Dicaba, a citj closely connected with Alxlcra, 
from Maroxea, and from Aenub. The latter belong to a simple 
font! of the Kuboic-Attic standard (Heady 314); those of Abdera, 
Dicaea and Maronea to the Phoenician. It is remarkable that 
in Abdera and kfaronea names of magistrates frequently appear, 
probably the first example of the kind in Greek coinage. This 
shows a highly-dereloped republican sentimenty but not a specially 
aristocratic tendency. Hence one magistrate’s name on a coin of 
Acnui need not necessarily belong to an oligarchical perimly as von 
Sallet has assumed (Head, 214). 

From the interior of Thrace there appears to be an Attic 
tctradrachiu of Sparadocus L (about 430) in existence (Hea<I, 330X 
sod Attic didrachmae of Sentliea I. arc certainlv extant witli 
the inscripUon IKYGA KO.M.MA or SEVeA APiVPION—pal- 
jinble proof ot Athenian infinence in Thrace. 

TuAXoe bad originally tlie Babylonian standard of the Pangaean 
and Emathian districts on the mainland, yet with a stater of some* 
what lower value ; its weight gradually decreased during the pcrioil 
of Athenian supremacy, and became at last equal to tluit of the 
Att ic stater. When Thasoe seceded from Athens in 411, she 
sidopted the Phoenician standard, like the Chalcidian dtiea Head 
(227) draws attention to the style of the Thasian coins of this 
period, OB being worthy of the art of Phidisa. 

It is not certain whether some of the coins of the Thracian 
Chkbsonese, perliapa of a city Chersoncsos, belong to this |>criod ; 
fur coitu which I ascribe to Uiltiados, see p. 15. 

Of Selthbria (Head, 232} there are possibly coins of this 
period belonging to the Attic stsndanl. Prerionsly the Perrian 
stamlard prevailed then*, just as in Afolloxia on the Pbntus ; on 
the other hantl, coins of the Attic stantlard a'ere perhajia minted 
after the year 450 in Mesexoria on the Pontus (Hea«l, 237). 

Tile powerful Paxticapaecx does not seem to bare had a 
coinage as early as the fifth century. From its close connection 
with Athciu wo may aanune that it liked to nse the Athenian 
coinage, and the archaic type may have been popular willi the 
Scythians. Sixors, the powerful commercial city, used a standard 
which we may call either reduced Phoenician or Aeginetan (Hoad, 
434, 44 IX two Phoenician drachmae being in that case eqnal to 
utio Aeginetan. 

Let us now return to the West, following the coast of Asia 
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Jliuor. hi IlEHACLKA Pa?.TJOB we >\o noE hnJ coim tiD Ell after 
the yejir 41^^ aud lhaf correnpond in atnuJard Eo tliq« of fainop^ 
or CIIA 1 XE 1 K>!^ Mina of the Allic i^tanJaid Udonpng to Ehc wc&nd 
half or the fifth century arv fxiant. The important city ef 
BiiaKTiirM appoa™ not to luiv coined titl.cr ^.Id or ailver Ixtore 
100 ■ iron coina circulatcrl in llie city (Hciui* 2SDV The of 
AfiTACUfl, which, according to Stmlio, wfflived an Atlittitim colony 
in fioa, in Hpitfi of till* alwaya coined on the lensi^ etondard 
in iho fifth ccdtury. Thu* ea the Ajsialic aidn of the Bcwponia 
Athenian infinenca on the coiMga i» ptroepUblc, hut not pre- 

'^^'cTSEMua^ which begnn to coin earlj in the fifth ccnlnry (HmiI, 
4-t0)v WM of great importaaoe* It* ilatera and hecLna ofdcctrym 
con^titoted, with the Pctisum ilarica, which were of pure 
principal gold coina of the fifth end fourth centuriefl n-c., UU King 
Philip of JlaceJoiL brought hia onTi gold piecea into ^‘ncml 
ciruuktion, Tlie CyriceniS are often, mentioned in the Athoniaa 
inneriptiona. Tltey are very Wutiful, and of great «rieiy of 
tvpea. The oiluiiistive work on thc« ooin* by Omen Grcenweit, 
The Etectrum Coinage of Cyaicua, L^nd. ia&7 (Nnm. Ckron.J, hiia 
rercided the renuirkablE fatt that the inhahitimta ef Cyiicue 
Btamped qpoti their eJectruMi coina Lype* of quite difltant 
like Celt anil I'lMeldoniu, witli whom Cyncua may thua lijive had 
relationn. A Cyiicone Btotor weighed about 350 gnune, and the 
elcctnim coins of Loahos ami Phocoea were minted on the same 
itaurfiml, while the older dectrum cojna of a numhor of lonbrn 
cities, and ihoK of Lompsocus and Ahydoa, were of n dilferent 

Weight. ^ 

The electrum coina of LAMPSaoua followed at first the ilileaiAn. 
Btandord (ahont 330 giniru), but in the fifth century- their weight 
wu increased to about 333 grains (Mead, ‘ICO^ The <7Ta'riij'p*’> 
also appear in Attic, inscription*- Tliey are like¬ 
wise of great beauty, Ijimpaacufl coin^ silver on the Phoe- 
iiictan stnndoid before 600 ilc., ond afterward* on the Persian 


stAudanh 

Abtiwb also had coined electnim on the Milesian Btandarrl in 
the siith century, but did not contlnuo it in ihu fifth century. 
The city was thnsi it aecuu^ of lera impoiiancici in tUo fifth ccntuiy 
than Lampsacua Silver, however, wiia eoiiicd hy Aliydoa in tlio 
fifth century on the Peisiau atandard. Of C’ehkkne Heml snya 
(470) that it continued to coin hectae of electrum in the fifth 
cebtucy as it hod done in the siitli.—To DAR■OA^’l-'B llcjul (471) 
iRcribM clectnifn hectoo of the Fhocncaii, of the Cyaitfcuu 
standard, and atatere of the llitesian atondarJ. It coined silver 
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on the Pewian slandanL Sckpsis, which had wlvcr nunc^ coined 

rilver (on the Perrian etandard f), Head, 474. . . 

Lemon minted electrum hcctae in wncert with P 
which wc know from a treaty between Mityleno and 

.elating to the xP«ri>K uLl 

430 (Lenormant, U monnaie dan. Pantiqu.te, ^ 02) cf 
484. Bc-idee th«K*, Mytilcne ha. .nuJl .liver piece. ; 
ha. (about 500 aa 0 Euboic - Attic didrachn^ (H^ 4^ 
Finallv. tolled pewter coin, hare been found in I^bo^ piei^ 
containing only 40 per cent of ailver (LenorroanL U monnaie, 
1 , 197), which mu»t have .eived a. wnall change for homo cir- 

*^°'*lo\u^*haif’a rich electrum coinage in the »ixth century, the 
centei' of which wa. MiLWCa The .later of 220 gmin. corr^. 
^nded to the .tandard in u«i in “ 

in Phocaea, Lrtboa, and rh^L.^* 

260 era The Milernn .Undard prevailed in Miletms Cl^roenae, 
Krytl^, Chioa Ephemia Samo^ in the Aeolic citie. of I^Unu. 
and Cyme, and in Halicama*u« ; we have even a ^ 

an elentmm .Uter of 207 g^n. 

331, who puu it not much later Uian 700 aa) Thvt 
electrum coinage w«s however not continued in the fifth «n 7 . 
On the other band, wo have Phocaean hectao of the fifth centupr, 

mention i. nuji of T1.«. 

were almoat a. widely circuUted a. the Cyzicene.-'^e loni^ 
citie. chiefly coined .ilver in the fifth century ; Miletu. only 
appear, to have coined nothing at all throughout the greater part 
of*Ai. century ; we may «»ume that her ~“* 

nection with Athene wa. the reawjn of th^ Of the cilie. which 
had a coinage met coined on the Phoenician rtan^l, 

Chiob and the neighbouring contincnUl commumt«* of CLA*o- 
«irK, Ehtthiu., and Epheud^ and even 8AMO^ w^ch^ however, 
preaent. many peculiar feature. Claxomenae coined al» on the 
Attic .tandard, Teoa, on the other hami, on the Aeginetan, Md 
later (about 400) the Phoenician. CJoloph^, which wa. not a 
import, followed the Peraian rtand^. In 

are very heavv, inetead of 112 gram. a. mu^ a. 12^130 grama 
U^der the Aihenian .upremacy {•cc, to Head. 523) the coin.ge « 
!«. .bundant than before. The Samian com. were ^ 

have lieen minted on a .pccial 

Samoa and Samian Coins ^ 62, nghtly remark, that it mu.t 
have been the Phoenician .tandard (about 202 gram. 
of 204). After the robjugation of Samoa m the y«r 439 the 
AtUc .Untlard wa. Introduced. The coins the .tyle of which 
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jkutlllHt UK in iiBcfibing them to Uiis jteripJ-, have an wijiint'L ih 
iha pfn Friiiilt oltve^httmcti on tlteiT revur^o, which (}AT.IiiDr 
ukvA ti> he nil aJln«Pii to tJjo Btihji'ctioii of SattiM by ihe 
Athculftiii. For ihtt coin wkk ihp iincriptiou lA and 
Tvfcmd to first hy Boirell and ciftcrM iinta hy Curtiiu, Q. th 
AHttt cf. thp cpttTsftion by OnninerH Smnos nnJ Samian Coin-i, 
Land. Iflsa, p. 48, flCCOrJinjJ to which it 19 Bimply OUft of the 
numeroiiB awea of rc‘Ptx«dt coina 

In Ca^Ea tbern prevailed almort n ttMter variety Ibiin iu 
loiiuL In A^TVftA, oppwita Khod«s tbn coina^fe wtw on the 
BabsdouiAU KUuniiird, yet the statiir only vreijjheil 14a-5 graiuii 
iiiKtiiad of Itin (lIiHtil, 531). In Gsiuo^ nnil the oppwite CriRit* 
SoEfiWB the Aejpnctan (fVuidiird was julopted ; but in 413, when 
it tevohitl froin Athena, Cniduit aKumed the Phoenicia- Tin? 
coinA}p] of Cauescb, a city on the west coast of the lelond nf 
UhoiJM, waa also on the Aeipuelim Htiindard, but on the otlivr 
hand lALTiftia anJ LrsnUW^ aittuitn] in tlie nortlnyurt, follpwetl 
the FhiMniciani starntamL TIiEb wua alao the CP« nfter 400 with 
jrALEDAitSAHMOii, wlilch pTtvioTuly, during the Atlieoimi HuprvnuicjT 
Itivlf >vt it MDuui, coiDtt] no silver at all Ooft n«?cl tho Attic 
fitnndanl {Hpad,. fl3&>. Wo aeo from this, tia also from the hktory 
of the city and the uaEttea of its inhuhitnuEa, that FTaHaurnaAaui 
lind a alrong Asentto {GariaQ} eolouring. Hint CuLdim nnd the 
western oqoat of Illiodefi grnvitated towjuda the Pidoptumcfla, where 
the Aeginotan atondjirJ prevailed, And Iiwtly that Oos Etood on 
jmrticnlflrly friendly leima with Aihensi It i* rerrmrltnble thnt 
in CJariUj as in tho Phoeniciim stAndard wjw introdncoii 

on the occasion of the iCCBwion from Athene and it is nut 
h'6is ivmnrlcable t.lLnt tlilE. Plioenieian standard woft adopted far 
Mjioiidontil hy Philip and Ale^iandcr (Head, 1!I8, l&7)t A dynastic 
coliingi: of TKti^KlEA (iloadj 532) probflihly bolabBia to the first 
lialf of tho fifth ceutary. 

Tho Lycian city of Pijabblij^ tho moit eaiterly city of the 
A then bn Lagno, coined on the Peraian staiuiani—The real LTii3i.s?f 
Cr>[\ji on the other banl follow the Baby Ionian eLaiulanl, which 
■lepreciptu into the Euhoic (Head, 571). 

Tliem istDcIns cciinnl Attic didmehruae iu Alti^esia (ileodT 
ij01> 

111 Numming qp the foregoing, wo may Bay that the coinage nf 
the Athenian Empiro was as follows: (1) gnldf Acorcely any, at 
most porhapa a little In Atheud \ (S) clectmm, on the Phoentcicin 
KUmdard in CyAicLLs^ LtiEbofl, and Phucaea, and wUlt a m>nu:what 
diiferent stnndiird in I^nipsAicns; (3) eitvor, in tho following 
categories:—on Uie AcgincCaii standard in AGgina, Teoo, CnidOA 
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ChonoiK^ii*, fVuninu; Pcnriaii in Ai"*lloiiiii on tlie Ponttu, I)ar- 
tLuiiu, Soepou, Ijarapfocua, Abyilo#, Coloi'bon, and Phaaelu; Baby- 
lunian in TIuo^ihi, Aatyra and Lycia; Kuboic-Attic in Atbenfl, 
Cbalcidicc, Aeiiu*, Tbraoc, Thawa, Selyiubria, Chalccdon, I^b<^ 
Cbuoucnae, Samoa (after 430), Ooa and Lycia; Phoenician in 
Maronco, Dicat'a, Abdcra, Clazomenae, Erythne, Cbioa, Epheano, 
Samoa, laljraui^ Lindiu, to which after the revolt from Athena may 
be a«hle4l the cities of Chalcidioe, as well as Thaaoa and Cnidua. 
Tlie Pcreiaii darics were uae<l for gold coins. Bronze coma apficar 
to have been first coined in Athena Uiwnrda the end of the 
Peloponnesian War (Head, 310). Bnmze coins in general did 
not make their appearance in Eastern Clreece till about thia 
time. 

The variety of coins is thiu not extraordinarily great. The 
money-changers (Tpawcf/rai) wh<^ were found everywhere providetl 
tlie necesMir}' adjustmenL On the whole, the Athenians naturally 
deairetl to substitute their own silver coinage for that of other 
citi**, but they e%'idently did not deprive the allies of the right of 
coinage ; all of them were indefiemlent On the other hand, it 
was by no means necessary fur an inde]>endent state to mint 
coins, and origiiudly probably only those dnl so which had 
silver at their own disposal, a thing of by no means commun 
occurrence. Wo may therefore ask where the Eiiboeons and 
Aeginetans found the silver which they used for the minting of 
their coins, and may conjecture that the district of Laurium, 
which as it were forms a peninsula afsirt lying midway Itetween 
Euboea and Aegino, originally supplied these two islands with 
more of its treasure than Athens herselC Of the Cyclades probably 
only SiphuuB had a coinage at the time of the Athenian supremacy 
—a proof tlial these islands were more dependent on Athens than 
the cities of Tlirace and Asia klinor ; evidently Miletus alone felt 
itself to lie thoroughly Athenian. 

11. Charge of treason decided at Athens, Ar. Pax, 039 seq.; 
ef. Oilb. 1, 4US ; Reap. Ath. 1, 16 generally. 

12. For the details of the Athenian jurisdiction over the allies, 
cf. now esp. Bua 2, 430 seq. Some writers assume that the 
autonomous cities were subject to no limitation of jurisdiction 
(Bus. 2, 430) ; but tho conception “autonomous’’ is a very vague 
one and does not carry ns very (ar. 

13. For tho •f>puvfMp\oi ct von WIL-.Moell. Pb. Unters. 1, 

pp. 73, 74. Forts plami at suitable points ba<l also iftpovpai and 
tftpovpuftXM ; young Athenians formed the garrison.—criVraoroi, cf, 
von W.-M. pp. 75, 7a It is an dpxVi P®**- 

14. Plot. Per. 11 : i^i^oiTa Si rpii/pcif KaO* tKorrov sVmzitov 
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fV B^^3AAvl TWI. roXlti^v C>A«I', €:«rw 

hiu^eoi, *fai Trjk 

iriijoiuy. — Ono miijht Mill tliQ Athciiuui imval Uni^uu tuD am- 

nhEelroEisr of PAlliW Atb«;ne. . 

l&t Tli< It RC, U7t Tlic disconliniJiincse af lluj svnodoi 3fl ctoily 
OJiplicable, Ttio relatkni Hjc indiFiduttl imunbcra of the 
to Athciiii ^rtrrj entfraly difen-nt. Tf war nritb Porsii was not llm 
BubiBct of tto wnfcrciiMr, wliJit wm there to confer obont J Tha 
regulalion of tlie [Ming of tlic Ltagnc had b«n kft to Atheni, 
with the BonsctiE of ciwh Mpante menabejr* The Uague hm no 
conalitution; whftt then WM tha good of a conndl f It wonM 
hnvo been teally quite BUtprwinB if eabjwta for common ducuenon 
juid a. nfuceduM for tha voting of tbo members hwl been JeviKd 
by tho I^eague. CD Bnji. 417 with rcgnnl to the views of modern 

writers. ^ . 

1C. Clemcbiea, Plni- Per. 11. CD Kirehhoff^ TfibntrflicbhgkeJt 
der attUchen Klemclicn, Abh. der BerL Atml- 1873 j Foincart, 
IktttL snr Iw coJoniM Alh^niennefl au b* siiclE in tbe M4m. pr^ 
par divers Mvaata iV I'Acmlidniie dee luscrjptioiwv 1878^ If 9. Tlio 
colony in 01 ^ known through the frafinjcnt of Hie net of fonitda- 
tioo, C. I, -A If 31, is evidently ideuticaJ with that referred to by 
Pliitan:li in Hie words x'Aioi'V HyrdATaiF orvotAiaJiTovTar. For the 
varioufl Cloruchie^ which we have given in the teit,cf. the nccQuuEi. 
of Bus. 2, 304 (Bbn), 398 (Scyros), 530 (Chersaueaiu), flSS ilLemnc* 
and Imbreel, 541? (Sioopo, Aniisua, AAtMU.% cD also Bus. I, 3SS), 
343 fEubemaX 343 {Nmm, AttdiWf BrviiX For Lenmoa and Imbroa 
cf. nlw Ena. 2, £t> anil KraEft, Die poViL Verbal Imd thmk. Cherson. 
500-413, in the Festechrifi 2 . 4. SehutEirfeicr der Univ, Tubingen^ 
1377 ^—When a cornTimnity had to port with territory for an Attic 
Clemchy, the tribute wea ivdaced ee a mle fKirclihofi), but it 
[ulccn. amissi end the planting of Cleniehiee in Hubocn 
nuy Itavg contribuEdl to the rerolE of the isluiid ng^inst 
Athena. — Estimata of the number of Atheoiena pro^IJed for aa 
Clenichi in Dm 0, S3 ".—The founding of Amphipnlia (437-30) 
end that of Thutii ware feiluna becatue too many rnrEigii. 
eliomeiilit Iwl to bo jncorjtornteiU An Ampbipoliten ami a. 
Thuriari were on quite a dilftrant footing with AEhem os com- 
piirnl with the Cteruchi in the places enumerated nbovo. L'f. also 
Curtins, C. (1, 2^, 84C. 

17. Ik loch, Baitr. zur BcvdltcrungeEchre, I*, 73 ; in additicin to 
which, there were D0OO metoec^ making a total of 43,000 citireni 
(p. 83). In hk appmxiuiate utimates Ikloch cuumerntei the 
t^cnicbi who ferraeii incampleto commanitie* ebroad a-i belonging 
not Eci their foreign settlementa but to Auten. 
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DEMANDS MADE BY XERXES 


In ooDcIiuion I may remark that in order to understand bow 
■light the demands were which Athens made on the allies, we may 
consider how much Xerxes was able to exact from the Orreks of 
AsU and the Ulands (see p. 43); it was at least six times the 
amount demanded by Athena 





CHAPTEU XVin 


ATJIF.SiJ OKTHJR FKUtClxK»—ATTSSTPTH OP THE ATHHNIANH TU 
OBTAIN FOB THEIR OITY A UJADINCi I\>SIT10M JN GHEKCK 

Athens hml fouruJiJil Iicr cmpfrOi i goodly kingdom, ooiiBiating 
jilmost entirely of splendid cKiea not aopsmitod from ono 
anothorby pottiona of continenta, but uniU-d by the sen, un 
olonii'ot bimitinr to the Alheuiiirui, She might have rcfittnl 
content witli this mcasiirio of bucccbs. Hut it is eliatuctorislio 
of states which are couacious of their strength luici for which 
naturo has prweriljcd no ox tenia! Ijoundarics, to bo over 
seeking to exterwi thoir dominion, and they ire netaally driven 
into this eotirse if thoir path m crosaed by troiibloaomo ri^'aK 
for in tbit caM every oxpwifflon of their power apiKare to be 
mi incmasQ of tlicir security, whieh, however^ is not always 
really the case. Athens, tliorefore, was always bout on 
extending her sway within Greece itself, either by liiroet or 
indirect raeatvs. Directly indeed, that M to say, under iho 
form of actual domimon, she could not attain her object j on 
tlie contrary, evarj' Atep lu advance intensified the energy of 
her opponent reaxEtance. Athens could bring but few 
Dumns into her league. It is tnie that a pure Doric race 
did not ejtiat anywhere. Every Dorinii statu poEsesued a 
noii-Donaii cletneut, which could perhaps be influenced But 
the lucre attempt was on act of hostility to Hparta, and 
fipart^i was on her guard. Moreover, the noTi-Dorian states 
of firoece, when they weru not decidedly hostile, like Boootifc, 
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hull no particular affccdoti for Athens. Thus Athens could 
never Inxiomo the jiolitical capital of Greece.* 

Ikit could she not aspire to the leadership of Greece in 
another sphere t As a matter of fact a remarkahle aUc-mpt 
was maile in this direction under Pericles, of which I'lutorch 
gives the following account in his biography of that statos- 

._« When the Lacedaemonians began to take offence at 

the growing power of Athens, I*ericles endeavoured to make 
the people still more sensible of their importance, and incline<l 
to consider themselves cajxiiblo of achieving great things, and 
ho carried a fjopular resolution to the effect that all the 
Hellenes, both of Eun>|)e and Asia, whether belonging to 
small or largo communities, should bo suminoneti to send 
deputies to a congress in Athens, to consult rcganling the 
Hellenic shrines, which the barbarians hail burnt, and tho 
sacrifices which tho Greeks hail vowwl to offer when they 
were at war with tho barbarians, and also Regarding tho 
security of tho sea, so that all might sail upon it in ijcace. 
For this purpose the Athenians despatched twenty penjons, all 
above the ago of fifty, five to tho coasts and islands of Asia, 
five to tho Hellespont and Thrace as far as Bysantiuro, five to 
Boeotia, Phocis, and the Peloponncso, and thence by Locri 
Uirough Acanninia to Ambracia, and five through Eul>oea to 
tlio Ootaeans, to tho Gulf of Malia, to tho Phthiotic Achacans, 
anil to the Thessalians. But tho project fell through, for the 
S{iartans were opposed to it, and tho attempt was first moile 
in tho Peloponncsc.*’ The proposal was prompteil by religious 
considerations j it was a clever move, and moreover exactly 
suiteil Athens, who was justly proud of her piety. If it had 
been accepted, tho Greeks would unquestionably have been 
right in regarding Athens os the religious head of Greece. 
But S|iarta would not admit such a pretension. Unfortun¬ 
ately the date of tho attempt is not given. Some place it 
in the autumn of 414. No doubt tho scheme could only have 
licen possible at a time when Athens had obtained a high 
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(kgroe &f jawcr, but tnniiy ccmsideratbni tutl aqifiuiiit. Lluj 
luaauiuptioii of so lato a diite. The ofMJciiiig words of Plularcb : 
"When the LacedaomertiimB begun to tube oifoiico at thp 
growing powei' of Athens," certainly cannot bo rofemsd to the 
period lifter the Thirty Yours' Peace, and oven if they are a 
rhetorical nouriah of littla moaiiingn the tenor of iho resolu^ 
tion itacif does not fit in 'with that date. Tho aiukctuarioB 
were to be rebuilt and the pmmisod BacrifitoB perfonned. What 
Grcelt Btalfl would have delayed oven to commonco the fulGl- 
metitof eoch religious obligationB for a period of thirty-six years I 
Aud the security of the sea had been long ago aBsureil by the 
Atheininns thetnstdvea in coDcort vidth their allies. If tho 
Atheiiinn^ realty upproucbed the Greeha in the year 444 with 
proposals of this kind, the only atnughtforward answer could 
have boon : Your request has been carried into effect already ; 
all the Greeks, yO'U youin&olvos oa^Hiciallyj have juuply complied 
witii it” It fa thoreforo more proboblo that the attempt 
hetongq to rt vtjry early period, aa early os is coiisLStont with 
tho accTssioti to power of Poritica, eonseqtieniJy soon after 
460; The motion, may ho described ne the act of a young 
loulcr, who has not yet learnt from experience that it Is better 
not to make pro|M>sa1s of such importance and iti so forma] a 
manner unless their oecoptauee is in a certikiu mewstiro assiiired. 
Tlko division of tho embassies according to localities is also 
highly signlGcanU Tho first ten envoys ate sent to the mcm^ 
bors of tho maritime league of the Atlionians, five others to 
states on dose tortus of friendship with the Spartans, and the 
remaining five to those forming the uorthem half of tho 
Amphictyonfe Loaguct, Euboea certainly hoing thrown in, but 
probably only to bo taken cn rou/f. The congress might liave 
rcsulUxl in the formation of an ailliance which would have 
throum tho Amphaetyonic League into the jdaade. For this 
reason, I regard this attempt of Athens os a countcr-iuovo 
to tho endeavour of >Sparta (discussed in Chapter ix,) to 
remodel that laigue, Sparta said—^TjOt lu exclude all ^irho 
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have been guilty of unpatriolie eonducL No, retort* Athons, 
let U 5 bo generous and magnanimous; let us welcome all, the 
old allies and tho new. But the more distribuUon of Uio 
embassy showed what the result was to be according to tho 
views of Athens. Half of tho new league would have been 
formed by tho allies of Athens, a quarter by SporU wd her 
friends, and another qimrter by tho Araphictyonic citiea of 
northern Greece, It was impossible that this should please 
Si)arU; she would have been at too great a disadvanta^ in 
tho matter of voting power. However this may be, it is 
certain tliat after the Persian Wars attempts of a more or 
less definite kind wore made on both sides, by Simrta and 
Athens, to give Greece an improved although still very loose 
form of constitution, that tho Sjartan attempt, which w’as 
conceived from a continental point of view, failed in conse¬ 
quence of the protest of Athens, while that of Athens, 
which was dictated by maritime interests, was defeated 
through the o|)po«ition of Sparta. The truth is that Greece 
was not intended by nature for unity. 

Just as Plutarch is our only autliority for this attempt of 
Pericles to bring the Greeks under the moral influence of 
Athens, in the same way another remarkable but much more 
modest attempt in a similar direction is known to us only 
through an inscription which has been recently discovcTtxl at 
Elcusia. It is a resolution of the AUienian people, the date 
not being given, but after 446 and before the beginning of 
tho Peloponnesian War, and placed by some in 439 and by 
others in 444-3. It prescribes that gifts are to bo made to the 
goddesses of hlleusis, consisting of a hundredth part of the 
barley and a two-hundredth part of tho wheat, by the Athen¬ 
ians and their allies, tho execution of tho resolution being 
entnuted to the Dcmarchs in the case of Athens, and to 
tho Eklogcis in that of the allies (see Chapter xvii.) 
After the s{iecial provisions for carrying out the order at 
Kletuis tho inscription proceeds a* follows: the Council was 
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to tiammunicfttc it to tho oLlii^r Hellenic citiea, (hjiiiting otiL 
that the AtbcnJaiia mui [heir ullfes were making Uiie oJToriiig 
to the goddoftaiH, tJuit thc^ did not this bunJen upon 

them (tlic other Ort'eka)—that would Itavo boon a difficult 
matter—but ctdled upon Uiem to do likowieo in acconljuicc 
with ciifftoni itncl tho pronouncement ol the I>olpLic Oraclt 
Tliy inscription tUon prescribes that dfiilicalcr/ oflorings shall 
Lmj niadc out of tho piKwocds of part of tho coiitdbittions at 
ttii dincretion of tho Atlicnian [people, uccompunitMi w-lth a 
notice frutti which of tho ITelIcnGfl they camen The object of 
this resedution is ovidenL Grceco Wii^ to bo acctistoniocl to 
regard the Eleuaiiiiaa sanctuary as one of the chief jiatimnU 
shrines. This would have given fnab prestigo to the city of 
Atlions Wo ilo not hnow to what uxtont the indtation to 
tho EUJier Greeks was succesafiiL Isocmtes certainly says 
that most of tho Greek cities sent the tenth part of their corn 
to Athens^ hut this may be^ as is so often the case noth Iso¬ 
crates, a phmso ueetl for tfTect It wjis to the advantage of 
the Atlienirna to represent the honours paid to the Eicudnian 
shrine os greater tlian they wore in reality. 

On the whole tho attempts of Athens to |fOSO as the I&iulcr 
of the lantion met with very' little success in Greece proper. 
Her treatment of the members of her mantime league was not 
of a kind U) attnict the Greeks who could dispeiiiiiO with her 
assistance. As she nilCEl un^l mode her rule felt in her own 
sphere, she faileEl to w'in the syni|)athy of those who stood 
outsiiie it So far from this being the case, they congrntulaUHl 
thetiisolve# on not being on closer terms with a city which 
exercised such despotic control, t^parto, they might well 
think, was preferable,, for she generally demanded nothing 
whatever from her ullios. 
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NOTES 


PluU Per. 17. nnd the EIeu«n.an tox.tion ^ct 
quoUnl by Foucrt in the Bull de corn hell^-n. ^ 

SuppL 27b. and Dittcnbcrger, Ka 13.-For llio pUn by 

PlutL:h (Per. 17) cf. A. Schniidt, Perikl. Zeitolter, 1, -*7. who 
pUcw it won aAer 460. Dnnckcr, 9, 120, puta it m the year 444 ; 
Buwlt.Zuiu PerikL PUn einer hcllen. Kational Vcraainmlang.in the 
Kh Mua. n. F. 38, 130, about 439/8.—For the taxation whet cf. A. 
Schmidt, N. Jahrh £ klawi Phil 131, pp. 681 wnp and Duncker, 
9 126. laocratea (Panegyr. 31) state* that the majority of the 
cities sent a tenth part of their com to Athena. The UmUou 
edict has an appendix of Lampon's in the shape of a resolution 
about the Pelargicon, and the nucstion arises, what waa the clow 
connection between the Pelargioon and Elensis 1 To elucidate thia 
it would be useful to be able to 6x the locality of the Athenian 
Elvuainium, which may have been either near or in the Pclargicou. 
It ia mentioned os lying iVh ry ir6Xtt ; cl MUchhofer, Athen, in 
Baumeiater, Denkm. p. 198. The Pelai^oon ia generally aupp^ 
to have been to the west of the Acropolis, and the Eleuainium 
conawioently in the same place. E. Curtiua, on the other hand, 
who considers the Pelorgicon to be the walla surrounding the whole 
Aciopolia, place* the pneuainium to the eastward ; cf. A. Bdtticher, 
Acropolia, pp. 61 and 68. The cloee connection which, according 
to the above-mentioned resolution of the people, must have existed 
between the worship of Dcmcter and the Pelaigicon, might also 
suggest the conjecture that at Athens in the fifth century Demvter 
waa supposed to have been originally worshipped ns a Pclasgie 
deity in that part of the city which waa called Pelorgicon or 


Pelosgicon. 

1. Readers of thia volume will not discover in it many remarks 
on general Ucllcnie policy, or national aspirations, nor much 
eulogy of the men who are supposed to have w'ished to unite the 
whole of Greece. Considerations of this nature easily lead to the 
engrafting of modem posaibilities and ideas on antiquity. The 
Greeks of the fifth century did not advance beyond the idea of the 
roAic. In their view a dty did not expand into a state embracing 
several cities, at the most it controlled other citica Athens exer* 
cised a contrul of this kind, but it collapsed under the attacks of 
the Pdoponnesiana The latter poMeased a league, which could 
conquer ^icrs but could not safeguard its own existence. Thus 
there was no relation possible between Sparta and Athens but an 
alliance, such as, for instance, Gmon and Callicnitidns wished to 
VOL, II K 
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Batnblidb, VL'lticllii, howiivcr, tioL ljut longer tTum fLnj other 

inlfirtialirmiil treJitj. A frnil^V'lEoit indiasolttbio bond intf^ilicd tlin 
[ireaeticc of A giUTEAon in the caciij^uiifiml eouintunJty;^ and if j?]iarto 
coiiIlI: ttot even bold bj this icieLliod, and did oot 00 iriiidi 

(u nuikt! a Benotm Attntnpt to do m in tbe eiuu of Atltun^f bow iroj 
it pcHsibla fur Atlienn to carry out a jimilHj- policy and ecmlKil and 
ilirvct the IVloponne*, iw lonfi; oh Qrockn rennkitted wlmt Ibcy 
wereT A retd ferlenil ccviiHtitutjon is only poaaiblp when fnll 
pownra are given to tbe reprwentAtivea of the vniioTift eLdeB i bnl 
the Gnjoka of tbe fifth ccntiiiy coiuidered It anrpriring tfiAt indi- 
viilnal dty-eoithmujutiL-« OMild part witb tbeir eoTereignty even Ut 
Ibis oiLtcnt; ibe deeuione of ibe representatives nlw^ays rvitinined 
inbjecl to the Approval of the community wbkh bcoi deputed tbcTii. 
Tlic Gll1M^kB never longed for [bat unity, wbkb AltctOisL a11l 
maderti not Luna have ospinsl for some time poeL As a gvneml 
mle fl £s some preiscire romtug from without that mokes a eloec^r 
national union deainhlc. But after tbe Fetaisn eriais tbe Gn^^ks 
hail no difiicnUy of this kind for a longspAoe of tlhhb, ennsciitieiitly 
attemptfl to fc^rm a union enme IjLte, and oiti of an inciompleto 
cliatuctcrr The ooliesion of (be AtheniiiJi ompira mteil only on 
the jiroiKK^ition which was o/lvaiiced by AthEin!^ but not reciogiiliLid 
by the luembers of the Lengtte, that tbo Lgi^c wju imlii-ijoltible 
and that s«'Cf^ion from it wot unlitwfiil, and tliErofotn higli tirnson. 
If we coiudrter tliut tbe snnie <^uettion formed the paint of disputo 
Lietween tbe Ivortbem Statee of the Amciieun Union and tbe Om- 
fedemtes, cotLscqiiently that even in our own doy Tneiulkeia of a 
union u'bo poMCESed pdrfecHy equal rights and ivho!» votea were 
counteil on every oeLvution, liave niaintiiined tbe principle tliat any 
uijciiiljer can witlidraw from a uninn when it ]ilease«, wo shall 1 » 
able tn nnderBtaml all the more readily that llie Giveka of tlin dflb 
century hoji no eonneptinn of a nntiona] fedonil constitution, omE 
no doscre for anything of the kiml. Tlie retnlL was that they 
bail afterw 4 krds to submit to ^facedDn. But I do not believe Uia.t 
Ebeir want of |trj)ilieal unity involved the Iom of any iiiEelTtactual 
ocqiilsilton which ihcyutight have made under » cloeer connection. 

It is impoastljli", howtver, lu outer into tliia quertion further here. 





CHAPTER XIX 


ATTIE^‘» UNDER PEatfUES—FOREIGN RELATIONS AND 
DIPLOMACY 

Tiie prewiing chaptora do not prCbWht a cormplote picture of 
LhQ influence of Athens under Pericles, Wo must follow it still 
farther in its relation to Creek as well as Barharisn fitatea. 
The Greek elates must not be neglected, for the Greeks who 
were not hostile to Athens on principle might bo brought 
tinder her influence in individual caHcSr In a worth 
Itave to deal mth the diplomacy of Pencloa 

We turn fiist to the East, which enjoyed a closer liocaiiflo 
a more natural oonnoction w itk Athens ihsii the est j for 
iho empire of AtheiiB lay in the Yast But this empire wiia 
almost entirely composed of mariiime cities; outside tliom 
lay the ariatocracics of the mainlsud, kingdoms lialf or wholly 
barharii:^ ami sea-coast towns, which were too remote for 
Atliens to wttend her rule over them. 

The rebtiona of Athens with Thesaaly were subject to 
{loculiar fiuctuationa. We have seen that a kind of alliance 
existed between them, for the Thcssaltani fnriiidiod the 
Atliciiions with a contitij^nt of fighting-men. But wo also 
noted that these sohliors were not always loyal, as, for 
instance, at the battle of Tanagra, Hippias hail already 
found them Rtilmstworthy allies fvol, i, p. 41^5). And 
no doubt a certain difTerenco of intcrwla oidstod betWL'en 
democratic Athens and aristocratic Thciwaly, But there 
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irsiB mother ruasoti for tUo iaiEtiibility of the ThcasaliatiB, 
They had long besn enetnie? of the Boeotian^ and PhocioiiRr 
who bated oaa another. The Phociiins wcro for the moit 
part friemia of Athens, from whom they expected euppiwt 
against the Delphians, the of Sparta. But if the 

Athenians were too friendly to the PhocianB, they offhnded 
the Tbessahans. For this reason the Tlioasaliaiia were Inte- 
wanu Allies of Athena, and they were in fact of hut little use 
to her, except in so far oa they made the passage throngh 
Thessaly difficult for her foca, and this they did chiefly in 
their own intorcata, 

Tlic c»M WAS diflorent with MacedoniA, The relatione 
between Athens and ^facodonia were of old standing. King 
Alexander was the hereditary friend of the Atheniana, as bis 
uicestors had been. During the Por^n Wars he always 
endeavoured to keep on good terms with them. In the course 
of bia long reign (4!)S-454) he hod stnetigtiiencd the royal 
power, which had been wo.'ikened through the Beparation of 
the oollaterat branches of the reigning family, by the anh- 
jectioD of these branches, and had forced the Paconians, the 
Lyncestae and the Oreatao to rocognizo his suprcniocy. But 
separatist tendencies were m fftrotig with the people and 
princse of Macedonia as the desire for concentration wiis with 
the most powerful of her kings. After Alexander's dcatli 
there was n redivisiou of the kingdom; the larger or western 
half fell to PerdiccAB, the atiiallcp eastern port as for os the 
iitryzDon to Philipu Dcnlas, their consul, ruled over the 
KlimloCae in Uic far west. Pcrdiccos was the Macedonian 
prince with whom Athens hod to d&id while i'ericles was in 
jHjwer, and even after hiijL Athens was obliged to have 
dohnito relations, eitlier of a friendly or hostile charaetert 
with the Macedonian princes, because Macedonia lay in the 
rear of the morn woatorly of the Thracian allied cities, and 
the IlfacedonLin Iringa ha<l a marked tendency to bring the tca- 
ceast under llieir away. 
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The relations of Athens viith the eastern neigJilKiure of the 
AlacodoniAne^ the Thraeiai^ were not less important Tliis 
people, originnlly kinsttien of the Greeks,, was divided into 
saveral races, of which the OdrjmuJi were espociaJJj powerful 
at that time. Their king Teres founded a great empire 
extending from the mouth O'f the Danube in a southerly 
direction to the town of Salmydeasi^ on the BUck Set^ and 
w'O^twarde to the maimtaJns of BhixlDpe oppoelte the island 
of ThaAoe. He died about 440 b.cl, and his two sotui SileJcce 
and Spareduens divided the temtoiy between them. The 
power of Thrace wae a mattor of scriens consideration to the 
pities lying eastwards of Abdero, such as Iilaronea, Aenus, the 
towns of the Ghersoncse and of the Propontis as far as 
ByKontiunL But the Thracians were not so dangerous as 
the Macedonians, because they were less chilired and did 
not aim lit the possession of the coast line. 

The Athonione considered it expedient to make friends of 
the more remote ^facodoiuan princes^ in order to play them 
off against the nearer' and more dangerous one-s. They there¬ 
fore entered into friendly relations with Pcrdieco#. Tlicir 
chief apprehension with regard to Philip was that he might 
appropriate the Athenian gold-minoa in his neighbourhood. 
Hence they oudeavouned to protect this district by menne of 
new colonies. Here they founded the city of Brea, the position 
of which (^not be accurately determined, and the exEstence 
nf which is only known to us through the charter of its 
founiJation, which has been presarred In a fragmentaiy state 
Here too, after previous umsuccpaaful attempts of n similar 
nature (see above, Chapter ix.), in the year 437 Ilognon built 
i.he city of Amphipolis on the Strymon for the Athenians, on 
ihu spot known os I^iiiea Hodol' 

fu courso of time the inlcnud affaira of Thnwe and Mace- 
donia grow more and more complicated* which caused the 
AihonianiB much anxiety War broke out between Situlres 
and SparadocuB. The latter fled to Scythia, w here hia nephew 
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Octannundns waa king, liut <»3>UunOiL no pmtwLion tltyre. 
Octiunjisadiifl hail tverthroivu his Rtej^brothfr Scjica, who harf 
tied to Tbiuco. The reigiuDg monurchs now nunlo n miiUxnl 
oxcliange of each athor^B prof/t^ aitd m i^ecured ihcir own 
throuee. In this way Sitnlc^ tjce^ime veiy poworfuZ, a-nri 
the Atheninns hiui to court his nllutoce. According to Thncy- 
didcs ha exCondixl hfc lidmiiiioD from the mouth of the 
Djiniibo up to Abdem, and from the aonrcee of tha Htiymon 
to RyzAiitium.’ lie hod marriiMl a Greek wonum of A}K]t!^^ 
and htii- brother KyniphodoniB waa the meet innnotitld man 
al the coitft of the Thniciaii king, who nttojihed great iiupcrU 
ance to the rsktionfl witli the Greek world, in which JfymphO' 
ilonuB acted as gt^lictweon. 

A conccutration of the supreme power, similar to that 
wluch had oocmretl in Ttmce, took place also in Macedonia, 
where Perdiccoe defeated PJiiJip and forced him to floe to 
EJJmiotis^ the kingdom of Denlaa PcrdiocM, >t is tnia, baif 
Jjecji A ftiend of the Athuninns, but ns soon as ho was nuister 
of Philip’s territory and had heeome their near iieigh]>oiiiT, he 
was in their way, and bo they Boon cast about for some nicjins 
of creating diScultics for him in his own country. Tlic 
position nt the Thmeian coutt was more favounihie for their 
project. At firat Kymphodoms dooB not seem to have been 
well disposed towanls Athens, but subsec^uciitiy a chonge 
took place and Thrace aetiinlly became her ally,* The 
]jf)ten tatea of the interior could do littie direct damage to tJio 
Greek maritime towns* for tha latter were fortified on the 
land side and neither the Thracians nor the hlaccdonians 
possessed a fleeti The Thtaeiau Chersonese is seiffomted from 
Asia Minor by the Hellsspont. The interests of the Athenians 
were closely bound up with these straits. As ancient kiusmen 
of the hlilesians they had a conriderable eliiirs of the com-tnule 
of the Pontus, .'*ind were naturally loath to seo the approach to 
this Keu in the Inuids of others. For thi^ reason Athens had 
secured tho Asiatic side of this sea-route as early as Bolon'^fl 
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ijnio l>y giirnionmg j^ageiini. E^uhsorjiieiitty the canqueror of 
ManttU^i] iKHiJuuo tyrant of tlio Chereoiieflo in tho prime of his 
life, witli the ooiment of tlio Athonioitn iinil tha Feiaistraticluc, 
imil in the fifth eonttiry tlio poiiiEtatik louf ngdn bocoma 
Atlicninn territory l>y Kenputioii imiL coloJiixatioiL Tlio 
ProjjontEPj which came next, wa* aIao flurrouiidod by ritiea 
subject to AthcDs^ Thu« ihu Athetiijiufi eouid aaiL in peaco 
into tho Pontuj} tho Bhones of which were aliO mhabited by 
laany Greeks who were friendly to Uiom, moat of them being 
coiiAiclcfo<l Afilcsinn coioniete. These Greeks, however^ did not 
Joed the Athenian mnritimo league, and the reason is obvioiiA 
fn any event they would have hod to protect themselves 
single-handed against the peoples of the interior, nnd 
Persian Heet, against which. Athonian aid would have been 
dosirablo, ctitised tho fflack Sea. There was no ren^m 

therefore why tliuy should |iay tribute to Atltcne. 71ie 
Athenians, on tho otlicr hand, did not much care iihont 
cruising regularly in the Black See, which they would have 
been obliged to do if the Greek cities there hod Joined the 
League^ But they were bound to nmko thcmsolm fearcrl in 
the Poutua, and for that reason l^oy felt the necessity scon 
after 479 of making a naval demonstration in those watocs^ 
Aristidefi aailod thither, and tradition stales that he died on 
tho voyngu^ Tlion wo hear little of tho Ponlus for a con¬ 
siderable time. Ciiiion bad enough to do whom roai fighUng 
waa going om But when Pericles came into powor, tho north¬ 
east resumed its importance. His first act was to tsko 
mcosuroB for the BOcurity of tha Chersonese; he settlod lOOO 
Clcmchi there, and fortilii^l tho Isthmus with a wall against 
the raids of the Thrnciana^ Ho than, in what year is not 
known, availed himself of lui opportunity of giving tho dwellers 
on the Pontus an ocular demonstration of tho power of Athon& 
Some inhabitant! of Sinope appealed for help against their 
tyrant, Timesilaus, and rorielos sailed for the Black Sea. ft 
was an easier matter for tho Athenians to po^e oa masters 
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tero than in ihc Alcditorrd.n&'^n ciwt of PhAwIia, whoro Ferflinn 
vosaclsi of War might bo mot with. TJio oxpedftioii hnd tho 
dosirod rosult, FericleA" colloogno LainacbuB atayizd in Sinopo 
for wmo time, and 600 AMtonians rocoivEycl grants of land 
tlienck Tbc tomi of Amisue, which Hot fart her oastwanl on 
the other side of the mouth of the Ifalys, was Eifterwarda 
atylcd an Athenian colony^f from which wo mny concJudo that 
Athenians settlod tliero too about this time. Tiut the relations 
of Athens with tho cities on tho south coast of tbo Pontns 
wore not so important oa thoao with the opposite ones on its 
northern side. In tho pLiins adjoining the sea corn was tbo 
principal staple of cuLtiration, the importation of whidi into 
the Piraeus was such an important branch of Athenian com¬ 
merce. All the Greek cities in tboso ports wore no doubt 
tnarkots for com; hut J^anticapaeum (now Kertecb) on tbo 
weafcem aide of the Cimmerian Briepoms in tbo Crimean 
peninsula, was for a long time of special importance in 
antiquity/ In tho fifth cenliiiy^ (up to 437) tho family of the 
Arclmeanactidaa, who came from lllytileno, ruled here. They 
were succeeded by Spartoens and his family, tho iSpartoddee, 
The hoods of these families were merely chief magistrates in 
Pantleapaeum itsolf, but outside its boundaries they cnllcd. 
themselves kings and ruled os such over a kingiio'm which 
embraced on oxtotisive tract of country inhabited by !ii>cytliiana. 
In this way Athene came into relations with the ^ythiaii& 
From the time of the Five Years' Peace she kept 300 Scythians^ 
and subsequently a greater number, as state-skvea for police 
duty and for the oiTice of executioner. The relatione of Athene 
with Piinticajkoeum continuetl to be of a close description, and 
the Aiheniorts were even allaw'cti (o have their own liarheur 
in the territoiy of the city^ Nymjjhaenm, which brought them 
in a ycarlj’ revenue of one talent fora considerable ttrutii, As late 
ns the first half of the fourth eoiitury the Sportocidae Satynw 
and Leucon displayed a moro friendly feeling lor the Athenians 
than for all the other Greeks Moreover the commercial 
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intercoureo bctwcsn Atlieae nnJ Fimticapaetim ii'm not con¬ 
fined U> tltt import of com. AUions also importcil fisb, 
loatlier wnd aliroR, snd in rotuni tKe PunticapnoanB took 
winOf oil, poLtorjv nnd otbor products from the 

Pirncna Many Athenjniia lived tliors for commercial ri^fis] 
oven faTniljr ties were ioon formed tt'ith the Scylhiani^ is 
had been done a hundred years eiu-lier with the Thfmciaii^ 
Jiist os Thucydides was half Thfxeian hy descent, so tlio 
grandmotlior of Demoatliencs was the dniigliter of a Bcythiaii 
womatL^ 

The importiiiice of the trade of the Pontiis to Athens may 
also be inferred from the fact that in the year 4ll n.c. Aid- 
biades, in his cajiacity of Athenian general, cstiibUshcd a toll 
of fen per cent at Chrysopolia in the territory of Cholcedon 
on all trading vossda leaving llie Poattis, It ia conjoctunod 
that this was not an innovation bat a renewal of an old 
custom, and that the Atboniima liad always levied dues there. 
But such a high toll as ton per cent on the value of tlie cargo 
is not prohahle in the ortlinary course ol thingp. At ill 
events the com of the Pontua was imported into Byaaiitium 
duty-free, which give this city a great advantage. 

Let us now pass over the miinland of Asia hlLnor nnd turn 
our attention to the south-east of the Mediterranean. Here 
we find the mueb-covotod island of Cyprus, with its niunetom 
dialoeta. The relations between Athens and this ielaml 
during the time when Pericles was in power are unknown, 
from which We may conclude that Pcncles abstained from all 
interference in that quarter. Greek civilixation held its own 
there, and the feeling for Oroek Dationolity sunHved, as is 
shown hy the liifitoty of the king Lvsgoros at tlio emi of the 
century*^ Tn Egj pt Loo Poriolca made no attewpt to re-sstah 
lifib the j)olitii 3 al Influcttcn of Athens. Ho could not do so if - 
he wished to ho on good torms wi th Persia, Pericles proven ^ 
the Atheniana from entangling thcmselres afresh in Egj ptian 
complications. But the importance attached to the favour of 
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iVUitiiu-t in tlnmo rtigiond ia shown bj' thd diXiLiiisbuice that in 
tin) ycjir 1154 Psinnncticiiuai* king of l}ic TJb^viitiis, tho 
Atheninne tho prcsttit of bushels of wheau 

The tnuia of Athens with evidently renauined coiisidor- 

nlila throughout. It was moro advaiibi.geoti9 for citixana to 
Mail Uiither ^leaccful lucrchants thun to endeavour Co wrest 
tho ootmtrj' from tho king, JSnt tlio story of Zopyma proves 
that tho political reserve of the Athoniana was not always in- 
terpretod tho Feraians as a confe-^sion of wcaknoiM on Iheir 
part. Zopyms was the son of tho Wogabyziis W'ho defeuted 
tho Atbeniaiui in Fgypt, and grandson of tho famous Zopyrus 
whohy hUself-aacriHoo hod ohtuineid posscaaion. of Us. by leu for 
Diiriusr IMognbytctis himaclf had fallen into disgrafe with 
Artaxerxes; Zopj’Tiis actually robolled against the king: tic was 
obliged to fleo, and he came to Athens (about 440 This 

was oartninly a strange rovoraal of dministanees. Formerly 
Greek kings and gonorala had taken refuge wjtJi the Forsiaiie. 
That might happen again, aruh in fact, did so hap^aMi. On 
tliiit occasion one of the leading Persians^ n descendant of one 
of the Seven, fed to Llie repiiblie ef Atben^ Ij^cuuse be be¬ 
lieved that she could restore him to power, Athena and hi'r 
empire wore oviLlently regarded by the inhabiUtnts of tho 
countries around the Afediteiranean os a power ei^uol in rank 
to Peraio, Fortune, however^ diil not favour Zopyrus. Fie 
accompanied an Atheniiui force to the city of Cnunus in Gann, 
which had formerly boati Athenian but had revolted, nnd 
there he mot hlo death. This episode also efiowa that more 
than one conflict on isolated questione may have taken jdaco 
lictweeti Athens and Persia on Uio const of Asia Alinor without 
disturbing the general [tenee. 

We now turn to the West^^ In tin's region Italy was 
chiefly tho scene of Athenian influence. But we have uot 
much deSnito information on the subject Tho ancient his¬ 
torians, true to their geiioml method, have only mentioned 
actual historical facts or followed rbctoncal ami moral aims. 
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Tltyy luiva hardly toiicli^ on th& histoiTi' of ihe mutual 
rijlations of stiites, on dijilomacj^ ijlarutr negotiitioji^ aiiil 
treaties, ivhkh are of Eonih importance, lUul they are oumilly 
Hilent 118 to the commoncial inEorcouriae of tlie varioiifl 
which ft'o can only gather from etmy notices ami archcuMlogitatl 
discoveriea Oiif knowledge of iftate-treatiew iaderiTed olm'ost 
entirely from inscriptions The fatuoua threat of ThemistocICBi 
that the Atheniaiw would, if forced to do », settle in the 
SiritiSfisfi proof among othenai that ft loiig-rtaiHlitig conneclinn 
existed botwoon Athene and Italy. The in H nonce which 
Athens hod in Waapolis is additional testimony to the facU 
The Athenian general Diotiiiiufl establiehwl a religions festival 
there with a torch-race in the couires of his csmimign against 
the Sicels.*^ Although this is not suppoeed to have happened 
till the time of the Peloponnesian War, yet Athens nitist have 
possesses] inliuenoe over Keapolis for a conjddBrfthlo j>criod, or 
it would have been impoMible for an Athonifm general to inati- 
tnlo a fesUvjJ tliere wbicli long conlinned to enjoy high repute. 
Besides, the ^^oapolitan coins of the middle of the hfth centni^' 
have a hcail of Athene with an Athenian, not ft Coriniiiian, 
halmet, just like those of Thurii. Tho rclntinna of Athens 
irith the west were pre-eminently of a commercial chjinuter. 
She supplied Italy and Sicily with esuthonware and iraiwu-tod 
grain and Etruscan metd work. But in the ntidnUe of the 
fifth century the Athenians ondsavonrod to obtain ft firm 
political footing in Italy by fotmding Thurii. 

The dty of Sybaris W been dcstroye^l for more than half 
a century. But it continued to exist sA a community of 
Sybarites, jtwt as the Mcascnimut did not cease to he Mes- 
scJiiftns when the Spaxiana deprived them of their country, 
or the Poles have not lost their mitionality by the [lartition 
of Poland. Most of them had Hod to the cities on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, to laioa, Scidres, and Poeeidonia, end thence 
they made repeated attempts to recover their ancient city, or 
to found a now one in the Eunie noighbourhoo4l. In the year 
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4G3 the do»cetn!&nta d the exiles Imilt a n6W citj close to the 
fljte of the o]d one, Hut the people of Croton attMfeeti them 
and drove them nway. TJioj aan' that thoj tt'ore too H'oak to 
sUind aJohe, and sought aasi^tanca in Greece proper, Sparta 
refnaed to entertain their propoimlii, Theroapoo Athena under^ 
took to provide them with a home. 

Athens waa in respects peculiarly adapted for an 

undertaking of this kind. She waa in good repute in Lower 
Italy, and the Siritia, to which tho Athenians Inid claim 
(perhaps on account of Pallas, wfao>ae im^e was brought to 
Siria), was not far from tlic tarritory’ of Syharia In addition 
to thia Athena was the natural reproeontativa of Miletua, 
which had been on the beat of terms with Sybanei Finally 
Athena, as a commercial city of the best rank, could thoroughly 
appreciate the advantages of a position like that of Sybarie. 
The trade-route through the interior, which had been formerly 
controlled by Syhari^ might still prove of im]>ortanc4V 
although the Italian tribes had become more ccmacious of 
their strength and more formidable in the interval It was 
just about the time when the Lucaniana began to devdop 
their power. But oven under aomswhat altered condlticins a 
city on the site of Sybaris was destined to have on important 
futurcL Athens therefore undertook to found it.^^ It is diffi¬ 
cult to *M how this was possible in tbs face ef the conquest 
of the district by the Croloniatcs. But for that very reason 
the method adopted by the Atheniana most have been the 
best suited to the purpose. They sought the co-operution of 
all the Greeks and of the Delphic Oracle, The Greeks and 
Apollo responded to thoir appeal; if an expedition to Sybarie 
was unavoidable, at all events the tindertaking should not 
redound to the exclusive advantage of Athens, 

Diodorus relates—and ive are obliged to follow him hure, 
as he is our only authority—that the Atheniana despatched 
ten ships undt^r Xonocritua and Lampon, a man well versed 
in matters of ecclesiastical law, and at the same time 
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prmounced publicly ift tho citios ol the PulopooneauB tb*Er 
any one who wiahed t* do »o might join in tlio acitkmcnt. 
The oraole oJ Apollo wan t* the cfToet ihnt the city wm 
to be founded on it spot '' where water was niCMured and 
bread was not.*" When the aettlore arrived in the territory of 
Sybaris they came upon a spring named Thuria, not far from 
the flito oi the old town, with a broM pipe, which vm cajlod 
'medimnos* by the inhabitant Aa ^mcdimnoa' meana 'a 
measure,* Lampon, who was akillod in auch nuitter^ decided 
that thia wm the place with a mensurable supply of water— 
tho abundance of corn in the nelghhourhcwd did not re<piiro 
pf^KJcial proof—and so the city vob founded on thia ajjot, and 
received tha name of Thnrih The eotilcrie were Greeks and 
old Svharites, and they built the city in four broad streeta 
running lengthwiee, catted Hcructeis Aphrodisus, Olympias, 
and Dionysiaa* and ihrse running crOMwisa, with the nnmes of 
Heroa. Thuria, and Thurina. It was a perfectly regular plan, 
of ti kind which was mono common at that time in the com of 
new settlcmenta than It liad hitherto been. It owed im origin 
to the Mileahin Hippodamus, who itlanued the ecii-port of 
tho Pimouii, and afterwards tho city of Rliode^ in ibo same 
manner. The conaolidation of the colony, however, did not 
proceed quite smoothly, oa Diodorus also tells ua. After a 
short period of harmony quarrels itom among the dtifflinB. 
Tho old Sybftritos claimed the highest offieea, leaving tiie 
niinor ones for those who hud come from Greece. Tho wives 
of the former wore to have precedence of the wives of the 
now citistena at the sacrifices. The old Sybarites wanted to 
toko the lands in the neighbourhood of the city and let the 
others have those farther awayb At last an ojjen conflict 
broke out Tho new comcra put to deotli a great number of 
the other citisons and drove the rest away ^ the latter founded 
a third Sybatis on the river TraK coins of which have como 
down to ns. The victors now sent for n fresh rantlngent 
from Greece and established u democmlic conetiturion ; they 
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ilgo Hitno to ttii under^tiUiiling with tho CrotoiUAteff, who 
Df course h^l not been, h&t plcesCHl with the fouTiditig of 
ThuriL Tlio community was divided into ton phylae:— 
Arcjiii, Achais^ lUcA, BocotiSj Ainphictyonifl, I>on\ Im, 
Atlicoiuat £uboi^ and Neaiotia The eevcu etrooU divided 
tho city into twenty 64^u*rcs; perhaps the division of the 
community into ton phylno had some connection with this. 
Then, soyc DiodoniB* tho Thuruins odoptc^l a code of lawa 
drawn up by ClimontiaH, tlicir most Icarm^ citiriiru TJiis 
statement is untrue, for Chan.mdns hod long been dead. The 
names of the phylae indicate that Athens hiul a slight pre- 
ixiiidenuice, and that S|iarta wu in the background. Tia the 
naming of tbe streets it is noticeable that the Uitelnry goddci^ 
of the city, Athone^ is not included this may be because she 
was docidediy superior to tlic others. Thuiii quarrelled with 
TaiTenEum, fluid shortly afterwards even with Atbens^ When 
wo consider that the now city sooti laNmine mere of a burden 
ifian an ad^^antage to Athens, we are foiced to the eoncliuiiion 
thiit the Athenians were wrong in ovcrcomiiig their eld dis¬ 
like to colonial settlements, and in jiromoting a grand scheme 
of colohi^Uen instead of providing their citizens with 
cleruchicfl, especially as they could not carry out their 
scheme withoat assistance, and bad to obtain tko co-operation 
of people who repaid them with scant thanks, It w'os a 
iliriBion of forces, which we shnulJ hnrrlly have oxjiectod from 
Pericles. Thiirii, however, rapidly attained both materinl 
and intdloeiual prosperity. The novelty of a general 
Greek colony attracted a number of dii^tiiiguisheci men thither. 
Protagoras, who is said to have legislnUKl for the city, Hero¬ 
dotus and Empedocles took up their abode there. 

Tiirontiun,** wliich was hcKtile to Thurii, was conatanily on 
Uul terms with its neighbours the MesoiLpii, who again onlti- 
vitcd friendly relations with Athena On the occasion of the 
Sicitinn war the Athenians renewed the old oJIinnce wdth the 
Afesaapian King Artas,^* 
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Tha friendly coiiisetiion irhich Athcim mnintaitiocl with 
Jthogium and Leontini, u fact fully explained by their identity 
of origlti, wa^ shou n n% tlio outbreak of tlio Poloponnwiiui 
War. On that occorion also It wna seen how gJifat her ptreatige 
was in tho west of Sicily^ witJi tho inhabitants of Segesta. 

The attitude of Athene towanls the hltruscans wui not 
a hoslilo one. In early days their mutual intcrcourM was 
evidently due to the agency of Sybaria and to the overland 
tmde, for the sea-route through the *StroitH of Mesaina was 
in the bauds of the Chaleldian Grecita of Sicily and Lower 
Italyi, and of the Syrnctmua, who disliked commercial rivals. 
Attic V4WCS are found in Etruria in llio fifth centuryi and also 
in Campania aiul in Adria. In former times Cyme, aa repra- 
sontatiYD of the Chalcidians imd Coriuthiana, and tsjjccially 
of tlicir j>ottericBj had controlled the noarkot of Western 
Itady. 

Wo know hardly anything of the relations of Athena with 
Carthogcu^ And yet Cartlisgo was the greatoafc naval jiawar 
of the West, os Athena was of the East, and it must Lave 
been of great imporianco for Pericles to obtain information 
regnnJing the power and the policy of the Carthaginians. At 
this point tiio gaps in the historical annah of the micienta 
and the scantiness of the inscriptions aro clearly discetnilde, 

AYo must now return in on eastorly direction, in order to 
complete the circle. Tlio moat powerful state in Western 
Greece was Coreyra, which was notoriously nlraost always on 
husiilo torms with Corinth, ond wcd-disposcd towards Athens 
on account of her connection with Erttria* Corcyra htui 
already experienced favours at tha hands of Tlicmiatoclo^ 
jind we may ossiijivo that if Athena wished to apjjcar in the 
lortinn Sea as a rival of Corinth, she could count on the 
friendship of Corcyra even moro than she had hitherto done. 
But no regular aJlianco was conclndcH'l l>etweon the two states 
until the crisis which led to the Peloponnesian War act in. 
Tlie Athoniatia also obtabed a firm footing on tbe mainland 
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Naupnoliu from tho LocriuiB, who dji a nJo wei^ Ojjpoi;cnt4 
of tho AthcnuLna^ nnd aubscqtionily the Athcniiinj hawl flcttlwl 
the MesaeiiiRn-t in Nacijjaetua, tha ixhUJou of which mado it 
of euch great iiujMjrtonce. Tho Thirty ’Itcore" Tcftco led to 
no cluingu in tho aitmition htra Before tho Felopotmcaian 
War, however^ but at a. data which cannot be precisely de^ 
termined, Athens interfered etill further in the Mmcwhat 
complicatocl a/niira of thow diBtrict«.^'^ The inhubitants of 
Argoa jVmpbilochicum Lad admitted certain AmhriwioLa 
into their city* and the latter had driven out their pro¬ 
tector^ Tho exited Amphilochiiui* placed tliemeelvcB under 
tho pj-otflction of tho Acamaniine, and both partita Acar- 
naniarui and Amphilocbian^ appealeil to Athens for help. 
Athens gmiited their request Phormiou was sent witJi 
thirty trirenu^ to the Oiilf of Ambrarii. Athenians, Am* 
philochfans and Acaruaniano bftsioged lOnd took Ai^os, and 
maila alavea of the Ambraciota who find been guilty of so 
beinouj$ a crime. Tho city of Amhnicia had always boon a 
loyal adherent of Coriiitli. Athena could banceforth count 
upon the Acs-nuuiians. 

'We thus soo the Athena of tho time of Pericles in tnanifoM 
relatioiia with peoples and states of tho moat varied tioficrip- 
tioit In every case an interest of a twofold character is 
either domonsEniblB or probable^ comniereo and that 

of politi< 7 t Athens had to be on her guard on all aides if 
ahe wished to eiKape injury of two kinds. She was protected 
from harm not only by the friondabip of her nJlice but iilso 
by tho wasknoas of her rivals and enemies. In the Hast, 
Thrnco and Macedonia could not bo aHowod to develop their 
power j the qiuorcla of Thracians with AlacedonianH, of 
Thracians with Tbruciaita, (uui of ^faccdonmn potentatea with 
MaceduniajL potentates, were all useful for Athens. In tho 
West tho hatred of Coreym for Cormth wart a forlttpate 
elrcumstance for Athens, othonvise she could hanlly have 
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tuiinii scope for ber cnorgiw in that r|iiiTtor Pericles was 
obliged to keep nn aye on all tliis. lie hnJ to condiide 
treaties at tbo right momenty and counteract the intrigiiM of 
jeaioti^ rivala in tlio nick of time. itb this end in tiow be 
had to gather information concerning hH that iivas going on 
lioth in Grfwco and barbarian statoa, from Panticnpacum to 
Segeata. He had no |«»mian:eiit embassies at his dispowl for 
this TTorkj, &a modem niatoamcn have. JEvon the Proxenoi, 
who have boeii oocipartd iiith our coiuulsi could only rdmlcr 
scant eaniM in thia reapoetj for they remainCfl citizens of the 
place in which tljoy lived, and were only nnder an obligation 
to protect the indlvidital citizona of Um state which confcrr&I 
on them the honour of th&ir appointment, and not to ropro- 
aont iUt general intoreata'^ Peridea, or whiwvcr controlled 
the destinies of Athena, was compelled to devote unremitting 
thought to the ijroblem of uaing every mcann which could 
ensTuo the mBintetianco of satisfactory rehitiona with every 
ebitfv Ho was reBponaihle to the Athenione for the meaeiiros 
which ho propoBfld in this rospoett and yet the State gave him 
little asaiitanco in the collEctJon of the ro^inirito knowlecige 
and information. Periciea acoompliahed Ida task in truly 
brillmnt fa*ihi«n ; few atateameti in aj3tk|uity have conducted 
foroigtt ivfFairs with auch aptendid enorg}' in the face of so 
many (nUicultict^® Our own balitf is Uiat ho hail to devote 
part of his private fortune to the furthemnee of these objocto. 

K0TE3 

1. For the poflition Bud foimding of Amphipolis cf.^ Boa 2, 410 
Ktj,: Curtins, G. G. i**, 200 and 64J. 

2. Thuc. a, 2!). afl JJft. ^ ^ 

A Dn. 9, 299 representa the Athtniniii as haring wen niipr 
ICvraphoJonu at this wily stage, contrary i&Tbycj<litlw,acconling 
to whom it did not tnkc place till liter, when the tc^ici. hetweea 
Atliens and Cortnlh had become more marked,—The Alliemnn 
policy of keeping the bariftrians at wumee with one ohotlier u 
referrtjd. to hr DcEnosllienES, ArUlttcr. Id 
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4. Hut Ar Se. 

R. PlLiiv Per. la; cf: Dn. 9, 106 mid B, 300^ 

C. For tlie i^lioos l^tiireen Atlena tmd Uie Bos* 

poniEf cf. Bll«. i, 6^8-642. 

7, Aiach. Ctci 171. In g^ncnd ct ThirioUj Do oivit- littM a 
finuma ill Olwpi. Tauf. otCL, Nancy, 18S4, p. 63. 

5. Cf. Bus. 2, a 10. 

0. For the affiurB of E^ryptiuwi tho prcecntof g™ni bus PluL Pet- 
37, and PhitejehorttA (Fe> 90) (luotcd Lo SchoJ. Ar Venp. 71S» iilso 
TTorod. 8, I GO anti Ote*. Pers, 4^43. It ifi wiy ectupod that 
the h&Eiiti Jiliould haVD liMii Amrrlat 2 UJ end not PwiimnetieLua, 
Duncker hsa combitietl lliD ieoluted ficta and ether cx'onte oi the 
time into i rkture vrliich Trill jiJwaja tetaJn a pecnluir Telne «» an 
mgenioDA creAtloo. Among the coine fouiid at NAUcnitie IhoETt 
□rii coreipanitivcly epoaking niany Atheuinn ipecimeui of the fifth 
cj-'Otury, which prona dm clow nehitiona exiBLing between Athene 
nnd E^OTit, for ituiLiince, the aiportelion of com to Athens. 

10. H, DcdyBcn, Athon tmd der Wcalon, BerL 18SS. 

11, TlmecUH (Fr. 99 M.) qnated in TEetajEa' eammcnlary on 
Lycophron, 783. The Lampndwlmmy ie a piitely AtheuiAn imrtitn- 
tion, Fnnfl. 1|, 30, 2; ef. Baumewter, Dmkm. ts, Fukeln. Bnt 
whether Tiniaous luu not exocedod the truth in his mention of 
Diotimiie ie Q moot point- 

13. For the attompU of the SyloriUss lo refouiid their city, »e 
Died. 11, 00 nnd 12, 10. For the coins nf the new SyborU, some of 
the city nloni!, and some in conjunction, with PcMeldniiiii, see Head, 
Hist, Nnni, 70, Died- 13. 10 puts the fisqading of Thurii in 440/6 ; 
the spring of 446 is gcnemllj (wsumed to bo the datCi Biis. 2, 
607- For Thurii cf. L Schiller, De rehna Thurinrum, Gott, 1830, 
ATid Th. Muller, Ds Thuriomm repnbllca, Oott, 1838, Its sitnotion 
has been roughly determined by the researches of Cnv-JlAri, for 
which sen the Kotiile degli ScAvi, 1879 ; cf, aIro LimarEnant, Ia 
grondo Qfiico, 1, 283 80 ^ 1 .—Of the ten Phylae, fonr represented 
Athens and lit’C dependencies — Athenais^ Eaboii^ NcsiotU) Tu: 
three central and northern Greece—BoeotiB, Dorrs Amphlctyenis; 
and three nipren^nted the Fcloponnene ^ Areas, Achais^ Eluo. 
Sparta and the iVloponnualan Doriatts do not appear. They took 
no part In the scUlomEnt, If wu reckon Ai:diais os friendly to 
Atliens^ and Areas ai doubtful, tba ttpohol lb tliat the Athenian 
pfirty in Thitril were not In on envhiblc podtJati, Chorendas 
legi.diHor of Thurii, according to DIod, 12, ll, probably following 
Ephorna, who wonM hare been more likely to commit such a gross 
ohronolot;;ncal blunder with regnrd to a fanioni Bieilian thati the 
Siciliin. TimMut- Aceoiding to Her, Pont in D. D D, 8, 60, Pro- 
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'‘\agorM drew tip n code of kwn for tio Tlmriaiu; Ko may h*™ 
Ikiucd thiMn an tliow of Charonileo. 

13. Iiuieriptinti of n votiro offeriDg of Twtnttiiii CDnKtmtig 
Tbnrii found ot Ol>'iiiipia^ Ditt 36. 


14. Tlrac 7t 33. 

16 . If HolzapfETa conjeclnrB qnoted bdow in Chapter iiii. ia 
COTHJcl, Athena niuat, like nomo, have had fiiirly direct rdolioM 
with Cortboj^ in tho fifth century. 

IC. Thoe. 6S. In tho Weil Corinth and Carthago connter- 
btilnnccd each other ; henns Athota couM tta-te thera ihe luore 
cftiUy. Syracnao wju Mpecialiy powcrfnl in ihc Tyrrhenian Sea. 

1 7. See Chapter TiiL If the Prorenoi tcprcacntml the intcrEHta 
of the Btate which Appointed ihem, like the modern coivnla, they 
would hare been often obliged lo betray their own city* 

15. The influence of Alhenji is repreMuted in Pint Per. 16 m 
H 3 >eit(UMSTE with that of Pcrklca Wo rnny poiflt out huto that 
modern reaeardh ha refuted a theory, now no lonew ao fipenlj 
odvooited hut «till ailontly held by many Bcholara, which prormlad 
in ita emdeat form at [tie oIdm of the last eimtiiiy. In itiw dnyi 
Athena wbb loofcetl upon aa tha city of culij?hteniiwnl, but oa in- 
nun iflcant from a political point of view. IoJin«^ 

for inrtwicc, llmt of the Mongol*, were regarded with admiratmn 
It now tunia out tlial the Athena of the fifth century 
fltato in a hiyher aeuic than moat of the kingdi^ of the Sliddle 
Acca. The hiatoiiani of antiquily ha™ not laid direct atrw on 
the frrtjut political i^wer of Athena for Tarfoiui raaaon^ among 
other* beenuac it laatcd for » abort a time. But for the aparfl ^ 
half a amtuTT it was qnibs oti » that ^ PerK*. The 

policy of Athena during tho period from 4fl0-430 i* ona of the 
moat brilliant phonomcna of Liatoty, and the Athenian empire i* 
the tma precursor of tiioao of Macedonia and Ram<t 
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ATinCSa trSDER PERfCLEa—AftT AST) LTTESATtrHB IN OREECV 
DUSIKO TILAT PERIOD 

WeEatq BtiH to coniidct ono of tho moBt iinpoi^uit jupcctaof 
the gov^nimeDt of Fondos; the proiiHion nuu^o for the intel¬ 
lectual life of Athens os undorstoDd by thn Groeka, that 
for the ndomment of the city, sjid for enabling the citis&ena to 
coJdynte a noble enjoyment of life^ That Pendea devoted 
hia energies to these objeets hsji l»een ataiod by the ancienta 
and referred to by biniaelf But besides this he eherishod a 
silent aspiration, silent because ho could not vonturo to give 
open 0 )£pnission to it, and imnaticed by the Ancient historian!,, 
bocamu they regarded things too much through the luedium 
of their own feeliugB and prejudices. Wo eball deal with this 
at the end of the chaptor. The drst-mentionod points are 
emphasized by the ancients thonuelves, and have done more 
than anything else to s(amp the rule of Fonclos as an import' 
ant and brilliant one. In dioeueiring them vq shall also refer 
to s imflar olTorts made during the same period in the loet of 
UoHaa 

Ono of the chief aims of Pericles was the adorn ment of the 
city, which was based on A foundation of refigion, for the idea 
was that art, when it was promoted by the State, should be 
devoted to the Jsorvice of the goda. 

The tutelar divinity of Athciu was Pallas Athene, and her 
home was the Acropolis. But Atheno also extended her pro- 
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toction U> iho Albojafui oniji'inj^ cejicciJilly After tlia treasury 
Df the Li^aguc hod been from Deloa to Athena for 

gteiAtor aeciLrity. The adDmnioiit of the Acrti|xiU-9; whidi W4a 
intomled to bo on oDorlug worthy of the goddewr was ueaoci' 
ated vritli the markod dee of tbo plastic art and its ait ainni iint 
of perfcctioi]. 

In his cidtivution of art Pericles at the outset contimiod 
thfl labauim of Cimon, who hod actively promoted tbo cm- 
bollishmcnt of the whole of AtbcmL^ We mujet therefore 
sjicolfy hera the most important of Cimon^s BohievemcinUi iti 
thU diroetiam Cimon evidently defrayed much of the expooH 
out of his oim pocket, while Porjelos applied the public funds to 
the adommeut of the city. Both mothods were right. Cimon 
could dovoto his own fortune to this object, because ho had 
acquired it almost entirely from booty of war, and in doir^ so 
he merdy snticjpated the conduct of great Botnon generals 
in a less sinking way. ^farcollus and Pabiii% and many others 
after them, adorned Rome with temples and statvm frons the 
prtioGedif of booty of war. Peridosy however, ww iiovta- a 
fortunate general in this bgilm. Moreover, in beautifying the 
city religion waa more an immediate object to him tlian to 
Ciiiiou, and so it was right tlmt payment should bo itmdo by 
the Slate and not by hiiiL 

Tlio ancients were particularly fond of shady apots which 
invited thorn to spend their time in iho open nir. It was for 
this reason that Cimon improved the Grovs of AcadomcH, in 
front of the Dipylon gato^, which wsa used as a gymnasium, 
so that it became a more favourite place of reaorl for tbo 
athletic exercites. of tbs young men and tha walks of their 
elders. With the aame ohjwE hs planted the Agora in the 
city' with plane-trees, and iiicrotaaod the number of portico<is 
which aurtounded it^ A hall in the market-place, built by 
one of his ralationa, Poisianai, and dBcorated with the paiut- 
ingB of I'olyguotua mtid hlicon, roemved the name of Poitihv 
the many-colourcd. Whm Cimon brought tho bones of 
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Thesena frotn BcytiJS to Athen;^ the AthccJimB erected ci 
SAiictuATy bo their berCk Xhe (lucstion onees wb^Llicr tlu* i* 
the beautiful temple on the rocky terraca which rune into the 
city in a north-caaterly direction between the Uipylon and 
the Areopeij^ia Mid ovarlooha the markct-iilacei* The style of 
its Hrchitoctiire £« not inconeistcnt with the hypatheaja tlmt it 
belongs to ji somewlmt earlier date than the Parthenon, Of 
its Bculpturoa the metopes of the east end and of the fiddos 
arc still preserved, the fonnor roproaonting the exploits of 
Boraclee,. the latter those of Thcusoiis, and considered by some 
nuthoritio? to rosemblc tho art of Myron, Tbtsre are also 
soino much damagod portiona of the fneze sumiunding the 
celln, with comlmbr between Inpitbae and Oentanra In these 
Kekiil4 thinks he recoguiwa an early work of Phidias. From 
an artistic point of vie w, therefore^ nothing nailitatea againat 
tho Bsaumpiion that the tenij>]e was built about 460 ACi; but 
thia does not prove that it was a Thoseuiii. 

But Cinion devoted his attention to tlie Acropolis as W'oll. 
Tho fortibcation of it was bia brat care. What its condition 
was in this respect in early limes is quite uncertohL A part 
of ik EnuespyJos, also called Felargieou or Pela^con, was 
ascrilied to mythical Pelasgians, The fortifiealaons destroyed 
by the Peraians woro rebuilt when Athens regained her 
freedom. The ides was that there shauld bo a citadel within 
the fortified city. It does not appear, however^ that the 
northern wall dates from Thcmisbocles, ne lias hitherto been 
asaumoil j: tho whole wall was In the main not begun till 
Cimon^s time, and was finished under Peracles, The soulhem 
wall, behind which the surface was levelled to provide a site 
for the Parthcuon, included tho bastion forming the south¬ 
western comer to the right of the ascent^ on which stood the 
litilo temple of Nike Apteras, or more ]>roporly Athene Kike, 
to which we shall refer presently 

But Cimon did not neglect tho adornment of the citadel 
Besidos aiuallor votive ofierings and tho subslructuros of tho 
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new temple of Athcneif built by I'cricloa and the 

Parthenon, he ordered the jedication of a coloaaai brouwf 
Btatuo of Athene Pfoniachos, erected at the public expense, 
a. piece of Midptirre with which Pbidins, the eon ut Churmitiiia, 
tnodfl a brilliiuit iimugnratioii of his ylorioue citnoer at Athon^^ 
The point of the apoar is said to have been the first of the 
m an y wondero of the fair city ihal eaii|;ht the oyo of naviga¬ 
tors as they roiuidod tfio promoctary of Suninm on their 
voyage to Athene. 

Phidias executed another important work at an early stage 
of his career—tliirtoon bronxo figuna d&licated by the 
Athonians at Ifetplii out of the epoil of >ra]nithonT, and 
representing Milliadoa surrounded by Athene and Apollo and 
ten national heroes of Attica. He was next itummoned to 
Olympia, whore the Eleans had built the great temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, the sculpture on the pedimenta and me topes 
of which was discussed in a former chapter. He was com- 
miesionod to make the greet imago in iho temple of gold and 
ivory. Zens was presented sitting on Id* throne ; in his right 
bond ho carried the gwldesa of viotoiy, and in his left he held 
the Bcoptre. The statue was about forty feet high. Its 
oounteniuice appeared to the Groeka to embody the dcscriplion 
given by Homer of tho father of the We now knew 

tlmt it IS not the famous Zeus head of OtricoH, as was formerly 
suppoecd, but the head of the god portrayed on the FJiJan 
coins which roproducce the ideal of Phidias The throne, the 
stool, tho base, and the railing w hith surrounded the Btatua 
were richly ornamcEited with sctilpturt and painting; on them 
was depicted a variety of myths in which the power of tlie 
supremo god had lieen revealed to maiikinil. 

When rhidios returned to Atliona Cimou was dead and 
Pericles in the finft freshuess of Ida power. Pcricloa Wl 
amoved tho tn^asury of tho I^gne to Athens and 
it in the treagitre-chamber of tho goddess on the citadel lie 
now mneeived tho bold projoct of dovotiag part of the rnmioy 
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cdloctticl for Uio war against the PDrsians to the iidonimont 
ol thc^ citadel. Attiona bad eniorcod yearly paymonti of this 
money aitii Eiho contfnnod to rc>ceiyfl k j but sLo dkl rtot sponi] 
it all on the equipment of ships juiil the wages of ctewa. She 
coTiJd put by ji cocjidenible siiiu every year without u^lccting 
hsr duty dj proteetreat of the Greeks. The surpluE was and 
mnuauE.'d Uie pro^kcrty of the Loogua and not thut ol Athene 
alone. If, however, a portion of it woe a[>cnt in embellishing 
the temple of the tutelar deity of the League and the citadel 
of Athene, which was her abodot was this diverting the 
funde from their rightful object t In proiiounciiig omr 
venlict on this conduct we must consider it from the jHjiiit of 
view of the onciGntt Art was a matter of religion to the 
OreeksL It hcja Ixjen frequently pointed out that in early 
times tljoir dwelling-houses wore simple, and that splendour 
woa cnnlinod to their public buildings. Wo can go further 
than this and say that oJnicKjt oil their public buildings wens 
teniplea They did not oven build fine town^holla. Cjmon, 
it is true, laid out a-oiks and built porticoes^ and he could do 
this because the OJcjneu&o w'os defrayed mostly from his qwu 
private iacomo. Pericles used tho fnuda of the Loagtie^ and 
with them, eructod buildings destined for thq services of 
religion ojnl statues of tho godt The memliors of tho Loigiie 
could not. well complain of thft money boing spent in this w'ay. 

Porioles required some one to direct his artistic A^bcmei^ 
to give tho ideas of the statesman tho outward form which 
can only be supplied by the nrtigt. He found ruch a man in 
Phidias. Phidia?,^ says Plntorcht initiated ovory'thing 
and superintend e<l everythingA niimbor of other artists 
workei] under hini, who were litUo Inferior to him in ability. 
But by his genius and his whole pcreonality he towered above 
them oil os did Kaphaol above tho artists at the court of 
Leo X. Many a time, no doubt, when ho walked from 
his house to the Acropolis Phidias was respectfully escorted 
by a iroop of painter^ sculptor^ and architects, much m tho 
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liouian artiita pr& 5 »d ronnd Kfiplutcl wlian lie rcpmmsd t& the 
Vatican to create hw ijumorial works or to Eiibioit Mb designs 
to the Pope.* 

The principal building erected nt ibo insrigation of Pericles 
and under the directian of PhidiiB was the rarthonon, the 
great temple of the virgin goddess Albtno.’^ Up till reccntlj 
it was ossumot] thiit the pinjaent Parthenon was erectod by 
Peridea on the site of a building begun by tho PuisiiitnitdJiii.Ot 
to wliicb the eubstructuree, which are slill disccmibls^ were 
eaici to belong. But now some other foundations souib of Llio 
Erechthoum Lave been recognised as belonging to a temple of 
the sixth century, consequently the subatruetureg of the Paf’ 
thenon are attributed to Cimort, who planned the erection 
of n temple to Athene on this apoL The architects of the 
rarthenon of Pericles were Ictinus and Callicrates j it is 
enjiposed to have taken not less than fifteen years to build, 
olid is said to have been oompleted soon after 438. The Par- 
tlienon ia a Doric PeripicrM with flight columns at each end 
and seventeen on each ride, making forty-sii in sJL They 
have a slight conveiity towardfl tho centre, and e*eb coluniti 
Lvs twenty grooves. Variety was given to the comioo by a 
decoration resembling a string of pcaris^ which ig generally a 
peculiarity of the Ionic style. Tho interior waa divided into 
three ports r to the east Uio Ihonfloa, separated from the 
sorrounding eolonimdo by pillars only j in the middle the 
cella or Naoa, and to the west the OpistbodomoB, which wn 
open to the euteido. The Kaos itself waa divided into two 
parts ; the western portion was enclosed by walb and Borved 
as the treasury of tho goddesa and of the Stete. The eiter' 
nol cfFect wm enhnneoa by the iiainling of the arcbilectural 
details. But the choicest oriisnient of the temple was the 
aculplurvfl in the pediment, in the metepo*, and on ibo fricie 
surrounding the cella. On tho fiaatem pwlimsnt wss roprc- 
aented the birth of Athene from the head of Zeus, on the 
western the straggle betw'oen Athene and Posauloic Moot of 
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tho Sgtirofl, which tuo ontiro statues nnd not tnoro relioFst are 
in tho British Mu^uiti; thoy form tho cuimiDiting point ol 
Greek sculpture Tho natiiml up^Hiarfljicci of the IkhUcb and 
tho drapery in no Way detrsota from Uio Ideid cfTVict produced 
by tho whole and the details. Thoir tmii^uillity does not 
dog&norato into stiifness, their ciovenients; betray no unduo 
Inch of ropoAO. When tho groups had bocomo better known 
through thoir rtsnioval to London, thoy ojccitcd gonoro] aih 
miration oven among the beet arthitc, and they have eirccterl 
a complete revolution in our conception of ancient nrt. It is 
they which have taught tis what Greek art reniUy was. In 
the metopes^ os was natural and usual in tho esse of sculpture 
conflned to a limited space, were represented combats between 
gods and gimits, Lapttluus end Cetitaiun, Athenians and 
Amcj'on-s ami Greeks and Trojans. A few of them ore in 
r»ndDD, and tho rest in situ. Tho friece, which is in low relief^ 
gives an ideal presentation (tho preliminaries and the actaiU 
procession ore intermingled) of the Famithenaic procetjsion, 
with the gods as apoetatora. The fiortniyaJ of noble and 
graceful luovernODt is hero teen in perfection. Wo have a senes 
of ligurca in sittihgr walking, and carrying attitudes, men in 
diariobi and men on horseback, sonio stationary' and others at 
a goitop. All the space is so well utlll^scfl that thero is no 
crowding and no gaps, a point in which modem artists, oven 
of tho first rank, ore not always successful Even the repeti¬ 
tion of similar movements does not produce a uionotonous 
efTect. Tluis in the pediment groujM of the rjirlhenon wo liam 
exampIoA of great seones of concentrated dramaLie interest, 
in tha metopes small aniniatoci pictures, and in tho frieze a 
model of a continuous anti, ho to speak^ optcally flowing mir- 
rative, In the pedimout groups we think we can sec not 
only tho spirit but also tho Iiand of Phidias, whereas it 1 -“! 
supposed that the master loft the mctopeii and friezo to be 
executed by his pupils. But tho groat gold and ivory statue 
of the ForUienos in the cello, of which wo can obtain an idea 
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from copiua tbut have cemo doivii to 11 % wai ccr- 

Loinly from hifl hand eUouo.® The goddc^^ iras noprcsontotl 
Btftndingt Tvith her left foot sfjghUy dmira back. La her oat^ 
nttotched right band, which prolmblj rcstod on a coliimii, aho 
carried a uingfd Kike; her left hand graeped her epesr and 
at the eame time raatod upon the upper rim of her shield, 
which stood on the ground, with a Gorgon'i head hi the 
centra. The pedoatah the iandaLi of the goddess, and tlto 
shield were decorated with eculpturee; on the shield, among 
tho figtiraa of a combat with Amazons, were the portraits of 
Perielofl and of Phidias himselL The sEattw was unveiled 
before the admiring ej(B of the Atheniani; allies und 
foreigners, in tho year 4aSj at tha fosti^til of tba Faitnthonaoa. 
The tcinplo was need for the worship of its goddess for more 
than seven centuries, and was converted into a Chri«tian 
church, dedicated to the Theotokos, tho ^fotber of God, prah- 
ahlj in the Bfth century A^ti. In the year 16S7 the centre 
vaa deatroyofi by a Veno^aii bomb, hfoot of tho sciilpturc* 
wora removed by Lord Elgin to England at the begiuniiiig of 
the century. Tliej wore purchased by tho State and placed 
in the Biitiah. Mm^uum. 

Tho Acropolis having thus received its chief temple, hml 
also to bo provideil with a worthy entranco portal^ Cimon 
had treated it as a fortroas; Pcrielea deprived it of tlita 
character.. The construction of tho Long Walla had mode 
a fortified position inddo Athens auperfluoua, A fortified 
Acropolis waa apt to give fiae to the ausjjicion that the statea- 
nian in power coniomplated a fyronnia. As the abode of tho 
goddcis it waa snlBciently protected by religion, and m there 
was no reason why it should not have a grand entrance irt' 
Btead of a fortified approach. The Propylaca were creclorl 
near tho snmteit at the edge of the plateau. How the lower 
end at the beginning of tlio ascent waa arranged wo do not 
know. The Pmpyhiea were probably built in tJio years 
437-a? by the architect Mnraiclta The oxtorkir resembled a 
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front4ML! tiy eix columuja, ftnil tlAiikcd to tho ri^ht uiid 
left by projecting buildings, between tho eDmer pilinrs of 
which three columne fjieed the central nppronctL The budd¬ 
ing on the nertli side served as a Pinaeotbeca. The soutl^em 
wing was not ao deep tis tlio northern; its expAiisioii waa 
hindered hy the clo«t prosiraity of the little teinijle of Niko 
Apteroft, wliich projected to the weft, and had to bo provideil 
with uu cutninco. This tcmplo was (^uite small, 5 to 
metres; in 1835 it was re-erccted from the renudns of jt found 
in a Turkish hostJon. Most of the IHe^e, which reprt^nbi 
assemblies of the gods and eonil^ats, hjia Ijoen preaerred. Bat 
in point of beauty jt does not etpial the reliefs on the parapet 
which runs round the comer of the rock. The latter present 
goddesses of victory erecting trophica and leading animals to 
the saerificCL The traveller who lingers on tlto plateau west 
of Uio temple of Kike, ga«a over a whio expanse of land 
and sea—EleuBis, Sobunia^ the mountains of Mogara, the 
Acrocorinthus, tho Saronic Gulf, AegiiL\ and oven the island 
of Ilydrea, which lies south of the long promontory of die 
Argolic Acte. From this spot it was easy to watch all hoetCe 
movements directed against Athene; it was, therefore, a 
fitting place for an Athene Tfike, who could survey the terri¬ 
tory placed under her jirotection, and descry from afar her 
perpetual rival. Aphrodite, on the rocky eitsdel of Corinth. 

As regards tho fourth important building upon the Acron 
polia, the Ercchtlieum, there is no record of Its having been 
begun in the time of Periides; hut the remains show that it 
was built if] tha spirit of that age, oJthough perhaps some- 
wbat later. Tho site, on which Athene was worshipped 
jointly with Frechtheus as protoctresH of the city (Polios), was 
formerly occupied by buildings of a Gimilar kind, the external 
appearance of which is unknown to us ; the oarlior Parthenon 
had been erected close by. The Erechtheiim was the oldest 
shrine on the dtadol. Hero stood tho blivo-treo which 
Athene had called into existence in the eourse of her strife 
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wfth PdseiJoDf T)3« ErcchtJioum os it Ap^KUUs ttMiaj;' 
not to have beee completed till the end of the Peloponnciiaii 
War. Its stuipe is inOg^uliLri the m&iii building mot ca$t and 
west, and at the wcatem end two colonnsdes form wings to 
the north and sontlL The arthitectnjo ia of the lonio order+ 
The porch of tlio Caiyatidea, which abnts on the Miith-weslorn 
comer, is specially funoiia ; the roof ja aupported by mx fcnmle 
figures instead of pillars, resting on a breastwork of masonry; 
since tlie revival of the stady of Greek orchitecturo tlmy have 
often sorvod as a model for loggiiis. In the neighbourhood of 
the Erechtiieum were also worshipped Poseidon, Hophacatna, 
tho hero BiUes, and the daughtere of Cocrops, f^drswo*, and 
Aglauroa j; a grotto wm dodicatod to the Inst-namod, which is 
still to bo aeec. The Erechtheum was the abode of tl|o chief 
priestess of Athene; in an adjacent precinct dwidt other 
priestesses of the gtHldcsa, the Arropheraa. 

.Tiiat as the Acropolie with its monumentfl—Atvd there were 
many amaller ones besides those described, capeciolly sUtnes 

_ formed a splendid olTerirtg from the Atheniaiia and their 

allies to their chief divinity, so the Festivid of the Pan’ 
athcnaei conatituted the most brilliant display of the reverence 
of the citi;»nB for the goddess. It was celebrated every year, 
with special splendour every fourth year, when it was collod 
tho Great PaiiathenatiL An important port of the proceed^ 
inga was the contests, the oldest of which was oriucatrinn in 
character {to a corLain extent a mgn of the eonnoctiem of tho 
cult of Poseidon with that of Athena); then enmo tin? pin 
nurtic, and lastly ths musical contest. Thia Iwt was inati^ 
tuted by Pericles, reritationa of the Homme pocma having 
formerly Ukon place at the same festival, ll conaisted of 
aieging and plsjdng on the flute and the cithaim For thcae 
porionnanccfi Pondoa built tho Odeum, near the thca^ of 
Baochua, supposed to be an imitation of tha tent of Xerxes 
which fell into tho hands of tho Greeks, with n number of 
piliaw Uiside, and a roof made of the niasts and yards of 
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Persian shipsw No remains of this building can now be seen. 
Tliero ore, however, ruins of a much later Odeum in Athens, 
that of Herodes Atticus, which was more like a theatre, and 
in the stylo of the buildings generally called Odea, which 
differed from theatres only in being roofed in. 

The victors in the musical and especially the theatrical 
competitions, in which the object was to form and train a 
chorus, generally received a tripod for a prise ; they did not^ 
however, keep them in their own houses, but dedicated them 
to a deity and sot them up in a public place. l^Iany such 
tripods stood on the road leading from the theatre of Dionysus 
eastward round the citadel to the north; they were erected 
on special bases or pedestals planned and decorated on a 
more or less grand scale, one of which has come down to ns, 
the monument of L)*8icrates, dating from the fourth century. 

But the most remarkable feature of the festival of the 
Great Ponathenaea was the procession which has been im- 
mortalize4l in the frieze on the Parthenon. On that occasion 
the citizens of both sexes and the other male and female in¬ 
habitants of Athens presented to their tutelar goddess a new 
robe woven and embroidered by Athenian maidens; at a later 
period it was carried on n machine in the form of a ship, over 
which it floated like a sail It was hung round the statue of 
Athene Polioa A groat socriflee made at this festival provided 
the citizens of Athens with a welcome meal off the meat of 
the many oxen that were slanghtered. 

To the north-west of the Acropolis and north of the 
Areopagus or hill of Arcs, lay the market-place of Athens, 
commanded on the west by the temple which is generally 
called the Thoseum.* In this market-place and its environs 
the public life of the Athenian citizens was spent It was 
divided into two parts, each used for a different purpose: 
a southern half, which was the scene of the political life of 
the city, and a northern half, reserved for trade and comraerca 
At the western end of the former stood two fine porticoes, 
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tho King’s court nnd tfao Stofi Etcutticrioa^ which was 
decorated with pictures of the twelve gods> mliJ the temple 
of Apollo Petrous; fnrthor south were the jMetrourc,, oon- 
toiiniug the state-arehives, tlie Council Hall (;Sai'iUvr 7 /a(ai')v the 
roiU]d building coUed Tholod^ in which the Prjianes dined, the 
i^trategeum nr odioe of the Strategi, the statues of the heroes 
of the ten Pb;^‘Iiie, the st&tties of the tynmnicidc^ and on the 
eastern side, op|>oeiU» the two hrst - loentioned halls^ the 
I’oikilf!^ to which wo rofoiTe<l in a former chapter From the 
King's court and the Poikilo there extended a famous now of 
Hcmuie, wc cannot tell exactly in what direction. The 
not-Lhcim haif of the morkcErplnce was occupied by shops; on 
its eastern side King Attains 11. hiilU a Stoa, the remains of 
which still exist. This piaE^a was filled with a motley throng, 
capeciollj in the forenoon. In and around the porticoes on 
tho south side could bo aeon all who were engaged in the law- 
cenrta sitting thane, people who wantod an interview wdth 
lucmbera of tlie Council or Wl business with the 8tnttegi; 
the northern aide, on the other hend, was the reaort of 
those who had pnrclioses to make or who had dealings with 
morcbonta All kinds of merchandise ware offered for Hale 
in booths made of wicker-work; the money - changore sat 
tliero, with all the cutrsnt coins exposed to view on their 
tables. Idlers strolled about in every direction. The meet¬ 
ing-place of tho Assembly, tho Pnyx, was farthar to the south, 
that is to say, if, os WO htJievo, it is the spot which has long 
been SO conaiderod, a Idt of high ground to ihs south of tho 
Areopagiu^ where we can still sofl the rocky projection which 
may have sorred as a platform for the orators. To the north¬ 
west of the markeb-plaMi a rood called Dromos, flanked by 
colonnsdes, led to the main gate of Athene the Dipylon, out¬ 
side which stretched the great cemetery of the Atboniiuia, 
with the graves of many famous warriors and statesmen, 
among them those of Solon and Poridoa, Tn this quarter, 
which formed the Demos Cemmicoa, mtiny Uunla have been 
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recently dUcovore<l, the sculptures of which have contributed 
valuable material for the history of art The Attic sepidchral 
reliefs of the fifth century are extremely attractive by reason 
of their simple beauty. In this direction the road led to the 
Academy and to Colonus. 

If the principal object of Athenian art, to which wo now 
retiun, was the glorification of the goddess of the city, the 
other deities were not neglected, some of the tripods, for 
instance, being gifts to Bacchus. Wo shall see shortly that 
Dionysiis was worshipped at Athens in another way, but as 
we are discussing sctilptore, wo mast mention here what was 
done in honour of Demeter. The groat Athenian artists were 
reqtiired by Pericles to exert their skill on behalf of lUeusis 
as well as Athens.* The remains of the sacred buildings of 
fUeusis are not nearly so imposing as those on the Acropolis 
of Athens. Still the excavations which have been recently 
carried out prove that the sacred precinct of the city of 
Demetcr contained buildings of a verj’ peculiar character. 
There were outer Propylaca, the ground-plan of which reminds 
us of those at Athens, and smaller ones inside, which stood 
at an oblique angle to the former. It would appear that the 
secrets of the worship reejuirod a variety of irregular l>arriers 
between them and the outer world. The temple of the 
Mysteries itself was begun by Ictinus, but the building pro¬ 
gressed very slowly; the outside portico facing the south-east 
was added in the fourth century by the architect Phila The 
temple was almost a square, divided by forty-two columns into 
a number of separate naves (there were six rows of seven 
pillars), and surrounded by seven tiers of seats; evidently it 
was intended that a considerable numl>er of people should 
assist at the rites which were performed insida A beautiful 
relief found at Elleusis, representing Demeter, Core, and a 
youth, gives us a satisfactory idea of the art of the fifth 
century as influenced by the worship at Eleusis. 

But there are other fine examples of the Attic art of the 
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Poricloan age. The promontoiy of Sunium wa« crowned by 
tho tcmplo of Athene, nine columns of which are still pro- 
sen'od. Tho sculpturos of tho tomple are much damaged. 
Capo Koldnnais, as Sunium is now called on account of the 
columns, i% however, Waited chiefly for its noble view, which 
extends as for as tho island of McIosl Another temple, of 
which tho ruins still exist, ia that of the Nemesis in lUuunnus, 
a pbice to tho north of Marathon. The statue of tho goddess 
ia said to hare been chiselled by Phidias or Agorocritus out of 
a block of PArian marble which the Peruana hod brought to 
Marathon as material for their trophy of victory. Still more 
famous than Agorocritus was tho Lemnian Alcomcnos, who 
is mentioned above in connection with Olympia, and to whom 
is attributed a standing Discobolus of which many replicas 
are extant. Outside Attica the temple of Bssaoe near Phi- 
golia in the Peloponnese belongs to tho Attic art of this 
period. It was built by Ictinus, amid grand mountain 
scenery not far from the Ionian Sea, in honour of Apollo 
Epicurius, and, as is allied, on tho occasion of tho Great 
Plague of 430 and 429. The arrangement of the interior, 
with the ruches marked oflf by three-quarter columns, is 
remarkable. In 1811 a frieze, now in tho British Museum, 
was found there, giving an animated picture of combats with 
Amazons. 

Phidias is supposed to have been a pupil of the Argive 
school This school, however, was not without successors in 
Algos. The greatest fellow-pupil of Phidias, Polyclitus, was 
an Argive, belonging to a family of artists, his father being 
probably the sculptor Patrocles, and his brothers the artists 
Naucydes and Daedidus. Polyclitus crested a type of the 
youthful nude figure, which was afterwards regarded as a 
canon of art until L^'sippua introduced other rulea His 
standard work, of which copies have come down to us, was 
called the Dorypboros. Another youthful typo created by 
Polyclitus was the Diadymenos, tho boy putting a ban«lag6 
VOL. II T 
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over hia eyea; a famoua typo of Amazon >raa also attributod 
to him. Laatly, Polyclitus waa tiio author of the classic 
figure of Hera, the tutelary goddess of Argos; her gold and 
ivor}' statue was a companion to the Zeus of Phidias. Like 
the latter, ilcra was represented sitting upon a throne, her 
outstretched right hand holding a pomegranate, and the left 
resting on her sceptre. We hare copies of the statue and the 
heatl on Argive coina For the rest, the Sicyonic-^Vrgire 
school was largely occupied with making statues of Wetora.”’ 
We hare referred to the painting of this period in Chapter xii. 

In addition to Athens and eastern Greece, wo find art in a 
high state of perfection in Sicily, as is proved by the remains 
still extant, although they are almost exclusively of an archi¬ 
tectural character. First and foremost come the two great 
temples at Selinas and Acragas, the huge dimensioiu and rich 
sculptured decoration of which excited the universal ailmira- 
tioo of the ancienta Two other Acragantine temples in s 
better state of preservation are remarkable for their beauty of 
form. The ruins of Selinus and Acragas are among the 
grandest of the ancient world ; Selinus especially, which was 
destroyed in 409 ac. and never completely rebuilt, shows, as 
no other city does, what Greek arcbitectore could achieve in 
the fifth century. The date of the imposing temjdes of 
Poscidonia (I'aestum) is not easy to determine; those of 
Mcta{)ontum, which are in an inferior state of preservation, 
probably belong to the fifth century. 

Many other public works, intended for useful and not for 
artistic purposes, were constructed at Athens in the fifth 
century. Among them were the aqueducts and drainage- 
conduits planned by the famous sstronomcr Melon, the walls 
extending from the city to the Piraeus, and the rebuilding of 
the town of Piraeus itself.** We know that two long walls 
had already been built between Athens and the Piraoua. But 
this was not sufficient for Pericles. The southern wall ex¬ 
tended to the promontory of Plialerum, and thus embraced 
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thft md-4!:P4u;1 of that uatna An ooomy might iaoil 

here, BJid in that com they would bo initicio the long wallt 
The BiJii pleat niodo of joimMlying thia would hava beau to 
bufld a. wall round tho J^y of PhaJanum, J'afxclaBH howovot, 
proforred to coustrueb a i^ alJ pandleJ to and not far from tho 
northern wall up to iho iJorLboin point of tho IJay of Phdonun^ 
Tho two walla were only about COO yarja apart, and could bo 
defended by a Binnlt forces Tbo old (FLalenim) Boutb wall 
waa then ullowad to fall into mins. In thU way tho Piraous 
bocamo tho only harbour of Athens. Warehouaes for trade 
}jurj)0«09 worn eractod thare^ atnong them a building called 
situated in the free jjort, in which samplea of gtxida 
ware exhibited. Tho town of Piraoua waa planned by Hip- 
podamua of MiletuB, to whom wo refer below j it was i>mJt in 
a perfectly regular manner like TiiuriL Tlia tmlHc between 
Athena m^d its port now became very htislc, the inonal 
and tliD whole trade of Athens being in the Firaeua, Tho 
short distance, some four or live miles^ titw not unfraciuentJy 
traveled by podestnaDA 

\Va now leave the rei}uirciiteiit5 of practical life, and rEtnm 
to tha kiaal spharo of rcUgtoD and poaliy. If the goddess 
Athena oiicobiMl every napoct of Athenian culture, the worship 
of Dionysus Ixire fruit, in one respeot at least, in its infiucuoa on 
litcratiiro. The drama was an offshoot of tha Dionydo, and 
its first groat repreeontAtive was Aeschylus whom we have 
discmeoil above. Wo prepose, os boforv, to deal only with 
tnago<ly at thie etage, reserving the discuasion of comedy for 
the period of the PeJepoonesian War. 

Sophocles was the tragedian of tlio Poricleon Lfo was 

bom in dOfi in tha dame ef Colonus near Athena. Da was 
leader of the boys* chorus which iwitod the festal ode at ifaa 
celebration of the victory off Sohjimhi. At the ago of twenty- 
eighty m the ysar 468, he ddi^tofl his rival Acsfibylua, and 
from tluit tuna bo enjoyed dw corudMit favour of bis fallow- 
citizeno. Tho ititiuiato terms on which he stood with Pcrtclea 
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to hii becomiiig stmteguE; m; find him Actiiig in thia 
capacity in tha Samian IVar, and continuing in camp the life 
of un Athenian man of pleasure, which dnsw down upon him 
n reprimand from Periclca Hid qnairel with hi^ con Ioj>hDn 
ia logendaiy. The Etory ia that lophon endeavoured Ut have 
his father placed under rcstnint in hia old age, and that 
thereupon Sophocles oonvineod the jndgica of hia unimpalnid 
sanity hy reading aloud hie unpuhliahed Galimtitt. 

Ho diod m 4C€ and Uiug Hved to so;] the star of his 
native land gmiually aeL 

Sophocles abandoned the Aeschylean use of the trilogy^ 
i.& the connection of the suhjoct-mattor of three consocutiTO 
tmgedles. He was thereforo obliged to givn each separate 
drama a more marked intemal unity. In scenic extemali 
he did not advance much beyond his predecessor’s innovations, 
except that lie instantly made use of a third perfonuer, and 
so gave the action a greater scmblojice of life, The thonis 
does not take eo active a part in the dramas of Sophocles as in 
those of Aoschylutt, hut it ondeaToura to grasp the spiritual 
Bigniiicance of tho stihjeet which forms the basis of the picce^ 
and indulges in mocaJ reflections remarkable alike for beauty 
of form and for reined wisdom. It was not the aim of 
Sophocles to represcia.t man as simply Huccumbiug to his 
destiny j the canfliGt woa to bo solved in a more spiricusl 
fashion, by the dramatis personae arriving at the conviction 
that self-will ami one-sided obstiniiey on the part of indi¬ 
viduals do not meet witli the approval of the gods. Soph^idoa 
is one of the grcatcat maetera of the technique of the drama, 
teL of the art with which the picture of life ie presented to 
tho Bpectitor'+ Competent judges have Asserted that ho 
appUcs the principal rules of dramatic constmetiou with ad¬ 
mirable accuracy and judgment, and that as regards enhance- 
ment of interosCv climai and ddnoumeni he is oven now rarely 
equalled. 

Sophodet 11 Bsaid to liave composed more than a hundred 
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dramo^ among irhicli were iwvoiiJ Satyrto pluyB. Only 
a&ven Irs^dioa hai-e como down to ua. Of tljcsa tho Anti- 
0 ont, which wan performed wjtii great euecoss for tbo firat 
tiKia m 442, tftkoa the firat place. TM plotj tho gntduid 
progress of the interest,, ond tho consutent dorelopment of 
cliaracter are all of a high order. The contmst between the 
uojast stnbbomnoss of tho Idng and tie eolf-^saciificing con¬ 
stancy of Antigone is extremely well drawn, while the 
pimiahmcnt of Creon by tho death of hie son forma a just 
conclusiotiu In the Eigdra stieea is laid on tho hatred of tho 
daughter for tho mother^ whfle euspaoBe is heightened by the 
device which makes EleeLrA believe for some time that her 
hrothor ja deod^ In the O^ipm Tynmnnu wo «ee min gathering 
around the head of the king, who hostena hia dostniction hy 
his owTi impatience. Tho Oidipui Coloaeva preeenta the clueipg 
soencfl of the Oedipus legend in a manner flattering to the 
glory of Athena The hlind king led by his dangbter 
Andgomv enters as a suppbant the soerod grove of tbo 
Eunmnides at Colonua, to which ordinaiy mortala are denied 
ooceas. In Thebes it has been discovered that his absonco is a 
misfortune for the city,, and the Thebans want to bring bim back 
thither by force. Croon and Pol^Tiiccs represent the Thebans, 
who are united on this point done. Oedipua refuses to follow 
them, and Tbesena bimaelf, tho nJor of Atheus, protects him 
against threats of violence. Ho dies on Attic soil, which u 
blessed by the reception accorded to hint In the Ajaz we 
have a hero who, pulfo*] up by an overweening sense of his 
own importanee, contmite in his blind frenxy an act of folly 
which makes him on object of rldiculi^ and punishes bimaelf 
by taking hie own Iifo. In the PkUodd& the delineation of 
character is of rare meriti The horo is summone<I to Troy, 
because withont hia bow the city cannot be token, but he 
refuses to go. Odyascmt (vn<l Neoptolemua managn to entice 
him on board ship on the pretext of taking him to his native 
knd. On the strength of this Philiactctce entrusts his Ijow 
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U> Ncoptclemtiflt and OJyaaetifl gets posacssaon of it, U'itLout 
tLe bow bo cjintiot anpport life on ths desert JJdantl, and ao 
ho h obliged to follow thcnL But tbo young Neoptolomud io 
touebod by tbo misory of the sulferorT and gives him back bia 
weapon. Troy, thcrofom, would not bavo fallen had not 
Heraclee appeared os detis ci «iji£Aino„ and nltoml the hero's 
determination. The weakest play ia the Troehiniae^ in wbicb 
the death of Hcn(cIo« ia represontod. 

It will not bo nmiea here, now that wo am engaged in csti- 
mating tho value of tbo gmtostef the Greek tragediajiB, to add 
a few genontJ remarks on tho nature of Greek tragedy arwl the 
points in which it dilfers from tnotlem tragedy. In this 
way tho bistoricnl importance of tho former will appear aD 
tho more clearly.’* Tho origin, tho aim, tho ostteruoJ condi- 
tioiw, and the ideal Bignilicanco of Greek tragedy are all of a 
thoroughly peculiar character. Tho first threo belong entirely 
to tho doimdti of history, it is only on the fourth that tho 
ideals which floated before the minds of individtial {leots have 
ezcrcUcd a decisive inHuoncit Greek tragedy had its origin 
hi a development of lyrical rdcitatirin, ond its aim was the 
glorifieatlon of the gods. Tbo principal oxtomol condition is 
the division of tlio persons, on the stage into two Bharply* 
defined bodies—n sympathi^'ng group which oxpressoo its 
sentiments in lyric form. And tho Aotora who cany on 
the dialDguc, these last being fewer in numbor, three or at 
most four. The ease is quite dilfcront with tho modom 
drama, which had its rise in the Middle Ages, Like the 
Greek, it was associated ndth religion, but tho Christian drama 
was never an essential part of divine worship and soon lost all 
connection with it It was net an expansion of lyric recital, 
but a direct artd in teutionAl rtprc^cntatioii of animated action. 
Consequently the modern drama was able to do full justice to 
the varied asjtocts of real life, especially as it was from tho 
outset UiirOiStrictcd in regard to the lUimbor of actors. It was 
l»otlor equipped thoD the Greek dnunn for tho performance of 
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tbc task ‘nr'hkh prefiecits ibwlf to Of^erjr dirunatist, Lhe art of 
constructing and nnnrelifng n plot, For ko'ir froquontly it 
liap}>oiis that the dovalopment of an incident requires the 
active co-opemtion of more than four persona. In his 
Tpliig/nia onid TussQy wkich huve littlo resemblance to the 
variety of oetnal lifi^ Croetbo sometiniea puts five persons on 
the stage in one sccnet The omission of ull situation! of this 
kind} or the evaaion of them hy some means or cither^ waa a 
nOcGSsary consequence of the Greek system,, the application of 
whicli roc|uired perhaps more ingenuity than our own, hut 
certainly imposed greater limitations on the art of holding 
the mirror up to nature. The Attic stage was of modorate 
depth, and vros omipJed by throe or at the most four persons, 
holding a measured dioJogue, and xdwaj's together in full 
sight of die ivudJeno& The modem stage is a deep one, 
Bometimos fuU of a crowd of people, from which individtia! 
actors dotneh thomselves os occasion requires and enga,go in 
sepomto octiorcj, or oven in conflict, with one another, rejoining 
the original group if need bo for a shorter or longer space of 
time^ just as in real life. The Greek stage corresponda to 
the plastic art^ tho modem one to poinilng. For the drama 
in the modem sense of the word, conceived as picture of 
life, tho chorus is not only an entirely iinnecessaTy hut in 
most coses a disturbing and even inadiniasibls elomenL, The 
moral aim of tragedy is no doubt ns prominent in the Greek 
drama na in tho modem. But wo must hoar in mind that the 
moral ideal of antiquity was not quite ihn saiue ns our own, 
and eepecioljy that many refinemetita of feeling, which are 
natural to ns, wora unknown to tho andonts. This is why 
flvon Sophocles’ tragedies contain much that sounds discordant 
in our ears^ IndiiidunJ piaeagOia which strike os as particu¬ 
larly strango may have been inteipclalod by later writers, but 
even in that ease it won done in antiquity, and at any rate 
was not ropugnfln t to the sentimOnUi of the majority. There 
is another point to whidi we may call nttetiUon here, the 
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tendency Qf the poets to introduce verbal qmbldo on theatage. 
In the dnit pliwe^ it was jjart of the Greek and onpocially the 
Athenian chanictor to enjoy dinplaya of tbiB kind, and 
secondly, the tetidency wflJr eneonraged and foaterod by the 
oonetontly increnatng popidaiity of rhetoiic at Athens m tbo 
afth century. The Greeks in fact did not vi-ant to witnoM 
action on the stage, but to liatan to apcechee, to hear the ex¬ 
pression of the mind. Thoro can be no doubt also that tbe 
dialogne of the Greek stage was not intended simply to repre¬ 
sent tbo dialogue of real life, but^ like the choral odes and 
lengthy narmtives, ratlier to serve as a test of ingeniii^. 

Greek tragedy to us is repFCGentod wholly by its three 
great masters, the third of whom, Euripides^ wo shall discnBs 
in the next period Among the others whose n'orks have 
not come down to ns, wo msy wontion Ion of Chios, celo- 
hnited for Ills |)OcmB of a diiTerent kind and for other 
writings, tho Erotrian Aehacusj and Agathoii, who is of a 
somewhat kter date^ and is known to fame through Platons 
Sympoeium. 

Kegulor theatres, as far as wo know them from Gioir 
remainEi, were not built until the second half of tha fourth 
centujy U-G Before that date tlio stage does not appear to 
have been really separated fioin tho onAcsfra, or dasicu^- 
pbUSL^'* 

Our reason for peatponing the discussion of tbo third great 
tragic poet nntil the next period is not that ho was a genera¬ 
tion younger than Sophocles, for he died shortly before 
him. But the character of bia poetic eroatioins is dilTerenL 
He is tho rtpmsentativo of a new order of culluro to lie 
described later on, which had great inducnce in the last three 
decades of tho fifth century, especially at Athena This new 
culture, however, had iwen to a groat extent prepared in tho 
Porideon age by certmn intellectual tendencies which origin* 
alotl luosLly in. Asia Minor. The Ionian citios worn still tho 
wealthiest and the most Sonrishing of tlio Athenian naval 
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uu(] thaj continuod to ppininois dietingiiiitlied scbolan! 
aiid arLff;Ui. But thcao men did no* nunnin, in theif native 
country. They fdt uttrocted Uy tJie hriJUancy of Athena u 
by some magic powor, and they brought with them Ionic 
currents of dviliattion. Thoso Ionic ideaa, however, contained 
more of a personal oloinont than ttiia pleaaing to AthoaiMiJ! ol 
the old-faahioned jJtamp, and hence everything which their 
autbora imported into Athena did not roeoive a worm welcome 
Uiero. 

lonie phiioeophy bad hithetio ondcavoured to find the 
prinmiy element of the tmivcrsc^ but there wna no field for 
hirthor diKOVOiT' in this dinwtiotiv It waa potaihlssy however, 
to strike out a new line, in which not eo much intportnuoe wm 
attaebed to nciltor itaolf aa to tho force which imparts to it 
Tuotlou Olid ch&ngc. This was done by Ana*agorita of Clajco- 
mBiiao.^^ Anaxagoraa' conception was thftt of a prinwny 
matter, containitig a chaotic mcdloy of diveraifiod ctementa. 
Into thifl chaos form and otiior are brought by another pnnctple, 
endowed with life and reason, to which he givaa the name of 
injfVj {Urn word tiaually eignifiod inteiUdy The potK cfTccte 
this by means of a circular movement^ which is present in 
matter from the beginning, hut manifests itself with griwluiJly 
ineroaaing energy, and gives ahape to the separate entities 
by a proccBB of eeparation ainl conjunctioHr This formation 
of the univarHe ie continued to infinity. Anaiafiorais went to 
Athens, where ha bcoamo intiniato with Poricloa, and exercised 
some infiuenoe on tho great statosman. Tie also influenced 
other Atlienians of note, such afl Euripides aud Thncyiiidc*. 
He was obliged, however, bo leave Athena beforo tho death of 
Fericle^ on account of a charge of atheism. The Athenians 
wore very zooJoua for the maintenance of their pMjculiaritica, 
of which pietism was onoj a'hcn these were in (juostion, 
thev would not eahmit oven to a PeriricA Anaxngoraa ha<l 
to learn this by esperionce. But the fact tlisit Pericles was 
unable to pioU«t him waa dno to political party intriguo*. As 
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a EtatsHman Poriclea waa obnoxiona to many AtheDinna, and to 
be a o( hia was to incur their liatned. Othcre accepted 

liua Hit a statesman, hut dialikeil Itia philosophic and foreign 
Burraiindinga Thufl Poriclea ha<]: ttt'O catogorica of oppo 
nonta^ who posacsiwd wnriclotahlo power, yet warts not always 
united,^ but if they did join fo^cIH^ they bcenme doubly 
dangorous both to Pericles and his Iricnda. In any coeo 
Pericles euiTcrod from the avenion which many people had to 
the Ionic cnltcire, while in tho sanio way philosophy was a 
Loser by the die] ike which othora felt for the statesmaTi who 
governod Athens. 

The cnltnra of Ionia was mniorially promoted in Athena by 
AspoAta of Miletua^^®' the consort of Pericles. She was famous 
for her bounty and not less so for her mt: she is said to have 
been specially skilled in the art of oratory, and in the dialogue 
Afenejmiti a^ribed to Plato, Socrates is made to state 
that he once heard her deliver a masterly oration. It was 
conaeqnently asserted In Athens that Pericles deriverl his 
oratorical powers from Aspasia. There of course oxig- 
gnration and a shade of irony in this. A third quality for 
which sho w'oa distingLilshed was her sound judgment In 
household matters; this is why X&nophon quotes her in di§- 
cussing the quciation of how to train a young woman to be a 
good housewife. The combiniition of all these qiiatities imtdo 
her admirably fitted for the position which she occupied. She 
was the centre of life in tho homo of Pericles, and in the 
social circle which gathered there, the chief emamenls of 
which Wero artists and scholars. In it wo find the phllo^ 
Bophors Anaxagoras, Zeno the Pheatie, Protagoras, Soemtes, 
the historian Herodotus and probably Thucydides, the poet 
Sophocle-s, the artiste Phidias, Ictinus, Callicrates and Mnesiclos, 
the highly “ cultured Hippodiiuas, to whom wo shall refer 
shortly, tho musidtui Damon, who also took a groat interest 
in politics and was even said to have been the |>ollti(»l 
mentor of Pericles,^' the soar Lampon, and many others^ 
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Thtis Aj>|.i«^in did much to Emooth thp putli lor tho dAvoiceti 
of mtollectiuLl cterolopmcut in Ath&iii^ VYhothfit oho 
i4'aa aIeo hfir ccimpaii]oii''s advisor in :iiTiiira nf efato cannot 
itDv bo detorminoJ. jt is tmo, did not need the 

instigation of AfljiiLBia to mako him espouso the endeo of 
hlilrtiu, but the native of that dtj certainly did not attempt 
to disamule liim from the expedition ognin^t Samoe, That 
she exercised mi improper iiiducnce on tbo co'urse of Athenian 
poHticfl vas no doubt stated in ontiqiiityj but is not susceptible 
of proof. Fut this is only n ftnotion of the caJumnica which 
attached to her niune. Sho was beautiful, clevor, the con- 
Hdant of tho hret fftatosman in Athens—and a foreigner—tbjit 
Won enough to justify every imagioable slander. The comic 
poets started with calumnies, the learned men of antiquity, 
who bnd a greater respect for writing than many modems 
have for print, and recorded os n fact everything tlint had 
over been said by any one, gave further currency to the 
gossip, while modem scholarship, which for a long period of 
time coiidsted of tho compilation of every available statemen t, 
afKxoil the sea] of its assent to the evil reputation of the fair 
Miteskn. It is only in modem days that great pains have 
been token to construct one of those rahabUitatjcins, which 
she deserves fir more than many a tyrant of aniiquity who 
has been the object of elmilor attempU. Of courso we must 
not push the legitimate reaction against tlm gossip of antiquity 
too far, and try to make iVspasla into a Konuui matron of tlie 
good old times. The manners and cuatoma of onciont Greece 
were not the same as oura or ns those of Jiome in her early days. 

If Pericles formed n connoctiou with a beautiful foreigner who 
ossocLiited with the most gifted inhabitants of tho most intob 
loctiml city of Greece, it is prolmhle that much reached her 
ears which would offend us in the present day. But this 
t\<j& not warrant the conclusion that Asjiosia was a woman 
of easy virtue. If it is {bfficuh enough to obtain n clear 
idon of the details recorded in modern memoirs, bow can 
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we 03 C|?ett to sucecoil in the com o( Grcekfl of tho fifth 
century e,c. ? 

lenlii alse prodocod a man of original mind, Hippodnmtii 
of Miletus, AH arcliitoet and philosopher, whom wo Imwi 
already mentioned and who difltinguisliocl himeelf in vnriooa 
branches of intellectual life,^* Hb is ehiefly famous for having 
laid out several now cities on a regular plan. Ho is credited 
with having planned the Piraeius, Thnrii and lihodca, PJiodes 
was laid out in tho year 40fl, and Thnrii in +46^ according to 
Diodanut The activo career of Hippodamtis was thue of eon 
Biderablo length, Hia citioa wore divided into rectangular 
blocks by streets intorBccting each ether at right angles. 
Hero again wo iM the lufludiico of the oriental studioa which 
wore carried on at Miletus; a model for a plan of this kind 
wsfl to be found in tho great cities of tho llaat, such as 
BabyloiL It k usuatly aesumed that this mode of laying out 
cities was a novelty for tho Grooka of that aga But this is a 
mistake, Selinus, as its ruins show, had already been plann^ 
in the samo way^ to this ostent at least that it bad two mam 
streets mtemeoting each othor at right angloa, and the Cairh 
piuiian Kaploa exhihits clear traces of this regular design on 
a large fleale, We thna sod that new Greek cities liad been 
actually laid out in the mhao foshioiii before the fifth century, 
and Hippoikmua’ sole claim to distinetion in this respect was 
that he enjoyed the opportunity of applying tho old method 
to places of great importance in an era of advanced civilira- 
tion. The fact that he was also a philoeopher and writer 
centributofl to his famo, jVnd here, too, ho was a devotee 
of mathomatical regukrity of conitruction. He maintained 
that the proper number of men for a city (he must have nieant 
citizens) was 10,000, and that they should he divided into 
throe daises, artists (artizana), agriculturists, and iramora. 
In like manner the soil was to be divided into three parts 
sacred ground, state property for the maintenance of the 
warriors^ and private property for the ogricultiirista The 
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urtiiaiiB would coJweqncnLly huvp beoD uudtr tlaa control of 
tlip jsricgtfl. Hip|>odainiis was novpr able to put liia sociabitic 
ideas to a practical teatv 

If Ionia proper aent. the Atheniana Anaxagoma^ Ion, ilip- 
podanina and Ai 3 |.kixaiay AtheuB cuid tte wbolo of Gnisoco woro 
indebted for tli& greateat liietomii of the ago, Horodotua, to 
HabcamaB&tu, wbicht although origmally Dorkft, was per 
moated by Ionic civilization.'* 

Herodotus wae born between +90 and ISO, at a timo when 
Hnlicarnassiis, a« well as Cos, JJisyros and Calydna wore 
govomed, under the stizerainty of Porsinj by tho ArtemiBio 
who ptovod her good sfiiise and energj" ftt the battlo of 
Salaniia. He lunl a near relative in Panyaals, who revived 
epic poetry with much taatc, and was oven [»kc(d on a fooling 
of comparison with Homer.. PaiiyaaiB evidently exerdsod 
some influence on the education of Herodotus and his con- 
ceptioft of the worlA For not only docs Herodoltia always 
show his attachment to the old beliefs of the Hellenes and his 
inspecL for the oiadijs^—which reminds ua that Panyaais was 
calJcd jui interpreter of omens,—hut Ponyasifl celchraUsl the 
exploits of Herwelea, tho great knight-errant of antiquity, 
and HorodotuB^ chief study was tho origin of tho sprtHid of 
peoples, customs, and religions over the face of Iha earth. 
The childhood of Herodotus correaponded to tho period of 
the groat-cat Anclorica of ^o Greehs, and they potmanantly 
nioiildoti his views of life. Halicamasaua did not throw off 
the Persian yoke so quickly as many af its inhabitants may 
have wichod. The descendants of Artemisia continued to 
rule there for a cousideTahle time. Panyasis and Herodotus 
fled to Samos, whence they made attemjjts to liberate their 
native city, in one of which Ihiiiyasii lost 1i ic Ji fa, Suhsequon tly 
Herodolue in conjunction willi others drove out tho tyrant 
LygdamiB, hut ha did not stay long in hu native city. He 
undertook extensive joumeya. He pofiscssed tlio genuinB lanic 
curiosity which had already been of such advantage to the 
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Grasku. Although he ehoi^od a proftrenco forAtheni^ ho Jid 
oot rBeido poriiaatioQtly even thtrOi but vent to Thurii^ whoro 
ho died, bdoro the outbreak of tho war botiveeii Athens ;rad 
Syraenso. He may ha%'o atarteil on aomo of hia travels from 
HjJicaniassua; ekjhio ho imdortook fttkin AtheuSt and others 
from TburiL He explored the ulterior of Asia oa far u 
Aiisyria, and visited ligypt and Gyrene and the shores of tho 
Pontus. Tho&e travels are knoivn to us from occasional 
reinarha of his otth ; but groimUs of iritomal probabitity are 
OUF only Avarrant for concluding that his acquAinbmeo with 
Italy was confined to Alogna Gmecia, and that ho won t to 
Sicily The result of hia convictionat his reading, his 
jo-umeySf and his personal inquiries was his groat history, 
the vrork of his life. We find in it allusions to ineidoots in 
the first [>art of the PetoponiiesiiLU War; but os a whole it 
was finished much earh'erH although hs was constantly occu^ 
pied in giving finishing tonches to it. There is nothing to 
prove that it was published long before the eJose of his lifi^ 
but it wiLS known throughout the whole of Greece at an ezirly 
date that Herodotus was engaged on such a work, and in 
what spirit he was com^Mitsing itj while jiortioiia of the hiHtoiy 
were Cfjminutticatsd by him to the Greeks. Thus at Olympia 
he r&ul aloud passages from it to the Oreeks who had 
gathered for the feslival, and he made it known specially to 
the AthenianSji who are said to luvo given, him a reward of 
honour of ten talcuts, on the motion of Anytua Ho was 
closely connected with Pericles whom he onee mentions in 
terms of the highest respect. If in spito of all this he was 
disinclined to take up his permanent roatdence in Athens, the 
main reason mnst have been that diatont countries had a 
ejiecial attraction for him. 

The history of Herodotus is one of the moet ficrfect works 
of art of its kind, in plan and execution, in thought and 
style. It has dJI the qualities of a work of art—harmony of 
fubjcct'mutter and form, ho useless proliiityj and no undue 
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brevity. According to nil tbat we know it is jw f*r removed 
from tbo work of tlio Logoigraphers ua from tho latflr biefeorical 
writing* of tho ancients There is a. very grOdt diffcreiico 
in nearly every respect betweein Herodotiii and his iimuoduto 
fluccossor, Thucydides, At the commcncoment of hii work 
Herodotus atyloa it '^iffropirfi; axd&ifttj” and Use word 
inijuiiy, nrToprUj, has Binoo bocome the designation of the 
whole spedes. Ae r matter of fact ho investigated everything 
in iha sphere of lifo and nction that can interoat mankind^ 
that is to say^ everything real, and not tho subjects which hod 
attracted the philosophers of Ionian such m the origin of 
boing^ he had no taste for speculations of ttia kind. In 
other respects the peat and the pnjsent are equally interesting 
to him. Ho combinea history and geography, and ho does so 
for a renaon inherent m the subjoetj beenuss Ids work ropre- 
Bcntfl a great contrast of a historical and geographical nattm^ 
the contrast lictween Europe and Asia, between Uelienre and 
Barbarians. This antithesis found its moat marked ospreision 
in the wars of Darius and, Xoncs against Hollos, and it was 
these wars especially that Herodotus set himself to relate. 
But ho planned hk history on as comprohensiva a sade aa 
poasible, and consequently began with the earlier phases 
of the struggle. One peculiarity of the work of Herwlotus, 
the exhaustive way in which ho docribos tha mannere and 
customs of tbo Barbariaus, is due to the object which ha hod 
in view, Ha did not write for mankind in gonaral or far 
posterity, hut for the Greeks of his own time. Ha descriUod 
the Eflift with such accuracy in ordar that his eontemponoies 
might know what it was likej it never entered into his 
heoJii to dascribo the Greeks m the same fasliion, for they of 
coutbo WKire acquainted with their own way*. lu Herotlotus 
Greek lifo is indirectly revealed to tho reatlcr by means ef tbo 
contrast it presents to that of the East, 

The plan of tho work is rcraarkalk for tho artistic way in 
which description and norrativo are interwoven j anch a com^ 
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jjlicatiHl task hns perhaps novor been ao Bucceesfally uccom- 
pliahod- Wo are never wearieti by too luueh of the ono or of 
the other. In the Jovelopnient of his phui Herodoto* atarte 
with ths Lyduins, who subdued the Greek towns on the 
coasts and consequently he proceeda to relate tlieir hietory. 
The Lydians are oouquered by the PereiatLs, which leada to 
die histoiy of the Pereiana Directly tlio PeraianB hnve sub¬ 
dued an inujoTtanfc country with peculiar characteristic^ 
Herodotus seizes the opportunity to descrihe iL Li this way 
he deda with Baby bn in the first Bookj while tho second is 
devoted to ligypt, lunl iho third again is of n JiistoricnJ char¬ 
acter. It rocorde the history of Cambyeos and of the fnbe 
Smerdh^ find tho accession of Darius to the tlironSj and makes 
us acquaititod with the division of the Persian ktiigdom into 
satrapies. The Peidans do not rest content iirith tho lucin^ 
land, they obtain possession of SameSf and thug encroach in 
tho directiou of the islands, Darius then tunas his attention 
to tho w'cat and the north. Ho plums a campaign against tho 
Scythians, whose customs and conntiy^ IIcrodoLus dc^ribes in 
detail in the fourth Book* Ehuius has to return from Scj’thin 
without accomplishing Ills purpose^ but hia generals conquer 
Thraeo and subdue Macedonia and Cyreno In the soutli, llie 
last-uatuod ooiintiy is discussed in detail hero, whereas ho 
says nothing of llaeedonia—an indication of tho public which 
Herodotue had in his mind, and of what ho sssumed to be 
well known. The Alaccdonians of courso are a Eiectbn of the 
Greek people in his eyes. ThU brings us into the fifth 
B4K>kt and to tho namitiro of the Ionian revolt^ which is con¬ 
tinued into iho sixth* Upon the Dccaeion of the appeal of 
Aristagoras, Herodotus dbeussss tho rektieitfl between Sparta 
and Athens, hut only eo far aa they throw light on and 
explain tJie political situation at that ttJne, The Persians 
now attempt to eubjugate Greece* The first expedition 
of hlardonius fails i Herodotus relates tho quarrels which 
took pl&ca in Sparta in consequence of the rivalry hetweeu 
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ajid Cloomtinc*; then followj the citpHlition of 
r>sU« an<J Artwiihorne# ancj tJio gltiHon* Ifiitk of ALirathon. 
Thi) government of Porsta |iauoB iuio tlio hamU of Xerxes^ 
who plen^ amJ oiim'ee oq t hia gfgan tie cntnpaigii. The iiarraiive 
of tliie ia protaiigcJ through the faat l^ookf. Tiio hutorj" of 
Hen'Miotua ja not luifiiiiahcd^ ilb niimy have eiippii^a:]. IferO' 
dotna haa given a. full Account of the Per^iim so far 

Ae they Are connected with the cx^ioditiou of XorxoA. For 
Apart from thia point of viow they hwl no real ertth oa au 
actual peace was rtever EQucliJcltrtl. The nbtiorice of any 
flUitemcnt hy HnttKjotua at iho does ibiit the work was 
H niahcd, doea not prove tMt it ie incomplcto. if ho bad 
dealt witii the following years, he ^vould Iiavd horl to 
doacribe the ofTcnaivo cAiupAigiis of tho Greeks, whicti 
bad an entirely different cbarActer. The epic hiul Come to 
an end. 

As A composition Ilero^^lotufl' history boa 1if.>cu compared 
to the Homeric poems, and the compAn>(on helda good cspeci' 
ally in the c&oe of the Oilyjoey, noth in the Odyuey and in 
Herodotue, the first main t|ivision of tlic work Lakes iia over 
land and sea, while in the secorid a grcAt conflict ie di.'cidcd 
And the wickeil intruderii are voiiquiahed after n sanguinary 
struggle. Thcmistocles hae a good deal of the cmfty 
(XiysseUo, whe is not a had reprtisentativo of a prominent side 
of the Gtx^k character. Herodottki^ work also clooes very 
appropriately wilh tbc conquest of Scstosi, where an arrogant 
PerstAH mDcts with condign pujiishment. 

There is stiU something to ba said rogarling Henodotue'' 
connection with Athena. He hod n high opinion of Perielce, 
oa h shown by A piosage in tbc sixth Book- But this is no 
roajion for crediting him, oe i$ often done, witli a prepoaseS” 
aioii In favour of the Alcniaeonidae, whose cjionymoua ancestor 
is made to cut a poor figure in the history, Herodotus was 
more impartial than Ims often been supposed. But he 
rendered Athens greater service than geucrally seems to be 

VOl-11 u 
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admitted. At any rate sufficient attention ha* not been 
directed to the importance of the following fact*. 

The history of Hcrodotua must have poweased a special 
practical importance for tho Athenian*. Athens bad iiccome 
the rallying point of every Greek who wa* conscious of anU* 
gonism to Persia, but she had not yet done with Persia by any 
mean*. We must transport ourselves hero into the period 
following tho conclusion of tho Thirty Years’ Peace with 
Sparu (445), for it is really for this period that tho history 
of Herodotus was written. With tho commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War the Athenians are seriously confronted 
with the problem of self preservation, but before the conflict 
with Sparta assumed an intense form, they entertained plans for 
extension in an easterly direction. This being so, it was of 
the highest importance to have accurate knowledge of the 
countries and peoples with which they had to deal there. 
Herodotus endeavoured to meet this want, and no one else 
was capable of doing it in so efficient a manner. It was 
very important for the Athenians to be acquainted with the 
. resources, tho mode of government, and the history of tho 
Persian empire, and Herodotus gave satisfactory’ information 
on all these points. Besides this there were special parts of 
the empire and countries bordering on it which had a par¬ 
ticular interest for tho Athenians; Herodotus gave a descrip¬ 
tion of them. How keen tho interest which the Athenians 
took in Egypt was for a considerable time, and how many 
thousand Athenians and allies must have found their way 
there ! It is true that after tho death of Cimon attempts at 
direct interference in Egj’ptian aflaira were given up by the 
Atheniana But they might bo resumed, and so it was still 
very useful for tho Athenians to obtain detailed information 
horn Herodotus respecting tho history and the manners and 
customs of Egy'pt. There a'as another still more important 
district far away to tho north. What was the character and 
appearance of tho regions which supplied Athens with gram 
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and fbh, tho articlei of ccmmorCKJ the sale of which wta a 
eounro of vrcalth I iferodotxw aneworod this qeic 4 (jon for 
tha Athtittiani, We should have bcoji glad if ho had takou 
tho oppormuity to give a doUdled aocoiuit of tho Greek 
colonise of tho Fontue oe wolh ^ relate their hiatory and 
deac^il^O their pcculiarllisa; hut he did not do *0 becaiioO it 
■wM not his object to toll the Greeks of thinj^ which they 
knew ah-eady. Tho ton talents given hitn hy Athens wore 
coruinly not InUtndod is a reward for the praise which he 
boBtowed on them. A wreath wouy have been UlO appro¬ 
priate recomponso for this. They made him tho present 
becanse he had speot more tlwn this amount in thoir intereBtSr 
The long journeys which he undertook mtist have cost him 
a great doaJ of money, and it may be asotitncd that the con¬ 
tents of bis book,, which were intended for the Greeks in 
general, was not tho only infonoation which ho had obisinod 
oonefiftking matters which had a pwiiculor interest for the 
Athenians. He roimt have learnt much that was of great 
value for them, and which hs was boat qualifiod to tdl them ; 
it is even posHhle that bo nisited many places spcciidly on 
behalf of Athens, If it is surjuising enough that Athens, 
in spite of the Jifflculties of communication in ihose days, 
could keep a firm bold of the nutneroui threads which sen ed 
os a connection with the meet distant oountriee, it is a grieii 
gain for us and aflorda us a glimpse into almost nnknown 
regions to come across nn individual who may have helped to 
keep those threads distinck Tho ten talents tnistowed on 
Herodotus are a pendant to the tolcnta which Poridiss i(|fent 
without rendering an aceounL Herodotus probably owed 
them to the kfluencc of Peridco himBeih 

His difiindination, in spite nf all this, to settle in Athens 
must have lk«n duo in the roain to his love of travcL Put it 
may have been portly caused hy his perception that Athens 
Ks a whole hud no sympathy for tlia culture of Tonia. We know 
the fate of Anaiagorasii and it is probably not devoid of slg- 
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iiificanc« in thu connectian that Hippocrates^ to u'hom wo 
shnJI later, resided so little &t Athens, and that ono of 

the greatest phitosophors of that age, a great traveller into 
the bargain, onlj paid flying visits to Athcim We mcoi] 
Dcmocritiia.® 

DomocHtus was n natire of Abdora; ho wns very riqh and 
spent his fortune in long journeys, in tho cunnn of whieh ho 
saw tho ooiuitries which Herodotus hod visited, tie peno- 
tratod into Babylon and Eg^^pt, aod U said to have lived in the 
laat-nained country^ for five ycara. Suhsoqtijently, it apjioara, 
he resided in hiai native city. The appellation given to him of 
' laughing philosopher ’ shows that he felt himself superior to 
the things ef the world and the persons with whom he enme 
in contact. In conjunction with his friend Leucippus, who 
was perhaps his teacher, he became the founder of the atomic 
theory, the crowning point of the Jonie natural pUiloiOphy, 
For Abflerv ofl & colony of Tegs, was on Ionic city. The 
|Kriod to which wo have to asaign Dcitnocritus is only vaguely 
known ; it would eoem that he was living at the beginning of 
the fourth century rg The Ionic philosophy had dealt with 
the primary eletnente Jium which the universe was eup|Hised 
to have Briseii, and Anaiagoras bad dwelt on the force wliich 
was necessary for their transformation. There remained the 
question how this process of change was materially possible. 
Leucippim and Dsemocriiua stepped m mth the theory that 
tiny molecules existed, incapable of further subdivision, atoms 
moving in a voemun and didering in their nature, attracting 
or repelling ono another hy similarity or dissimilarity, and in 
this way and to a certain extent by chance producing the indi- 
Wdual entities. The finest atoms formed the soul The idea 
of a primary element did not enter Into this conception j and no 
special force or mind appearciJ to be necessary^ It was the mo- 
ehouical theory of the universe, which has since been so widely 
disscminaied. Side by side with this attempt to explain the 
origin of all things by a mcehouical process we find in the pro- 
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#orvcd fm^ents of DemoorltiiB^ wriUn^ iwnsrks whieh proTa 
that his philosophy by no lu^i: salisfiod h.itn3«]f. We read 
liunenta over the iiisuffidency of hnowledg# wfaidi resta mcrdy 
on ihe perception of the coiipled with Uio contention 

that the contemplatfon of the beantijul is the highest form of 
enjoyment The consietency of oil this is not so easy to see. 

Athena failed to attract Democritus ami ahe bnnuthod 
Anucagoraa. I^ter on SDcrates was put to death by the 
Athenians for atfaeiam, and Arietotlo left Athens in conse¬ 
quence of a similiEi- accusation.^ The particular chargaa which 
their accusers brougJat fertrard against Anaxagoras, Socrates 
and Aristotle were no doubt mere pretexts; they only winbed 
to get rid of the indiriduala thentselves. JJiit the AthoDum 
people took a very serious view of thew prticeedinga, and it was 
the Athenian people who sat in jcalgfnent. Athens in her 
prime wna not a place for the unfettered deveJopment of free 
enquiry. And this pccnlioiity of Athens was displayed not 
only in the cjise of the philosophers, some of whom wem 
foreignors, and to whom she was under no obligations, but 
disc in the case cf the poets, most of whom were member^ of 
the Athenian community, if a popular poet stepped outside 
the rar which was confined to approval of moderstioq 

and ait artistic conception of the universe, he ran the risk of 
giving oifence, and if he were self-willed or even conscious of 
bis ntcrit, it was better for him to leave Athaim. Men of 
entirely diflenmt character like Aeschylus and Euripides the 
one strictly religious and the other a sceptic^ but with this 
rescmhlance that they both gave prominence to their own 
ideas, luft their native city of their own accord towards the 
close of their life. Art and rhetoric were the only pursuits 
which enjoyed pemmnent popularity in Athens. And the 
Lost-naniod was the only one which was quite unassailable, as 
it could Honrish without the Bccompaniment of intellect. Arf, 
if it Was genuine, had an intellectual basis, and if an artist 
Was unpopular it was possible to find a handle against hint. 
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When the Athanians were to3d th*t it waa irraligiDUB for 
Phidias to put a. likeness of himself on the shield of Athene, 
they agreed ibat it was wrong, just as they believed people 
who accused Aristotlo of irrollgion because ho hud composed 
a hymn to a marl, when hymns should bo reeervod for the 
gods. All these raanifestations wero duo to the Athenian 
nxind, which wss ol a marked patriotit-religioua and cotworva- 
tive typo, strongly averse to innovationa derogatory to the 
State religion, and ready to listen to every aceuaation which 
bore on this point, 

Perlclee was fully aware of this defect in his feliow-citizens^ 
and he did hia beet to give a different bios to their character. 
It was with this object tltat he encoumgex] tho cniturs of Ionia. 
But ho was not euccessfuL The Qld^faahioner] Athenian eou^ 
servatism woe too stroiiig for him. It ia true tiiat in the 
famous speech in piuiso of Athens which Thucydides puts into 
his mouth, there is not a word of this. The panegj^rie of 
Athens in it is even overdone. Ho describes his feltow-citizens 
os he wished them to bo, not os they actually wera He 
boosts that they allowed every man to do os he pleased ^ and 
yet they were very far from being really tolerant. If Athens 
had been Greece, auch a thing as a fruo science would hardly 
have ejEisted among tlie Greeks, It was fortunate that them 
was a group of republics to ensure a wholesomo variety iti the 
treatment of important questiona, and that the religioiiB and 
political principles of Athens were not a. model for her BtUeaL 
This made it possible for Anaxagoras to live unmolested at 
Laiupaacus after his banishment frt>m Athena The other 
centres of Greek cuttiu-o suppiementod Athens in a marked 
degree. From n material ^loint of view and as regards en¬ 
joyment of art the Athenian citizen under Pericles was no 
doubt in an exceptionally favourable position. The city of 
Athens had become the mistress of a great empire, which 
embraced the fairest, the weaUhicat, and the most dvili^od 
cirii^ of easteiTt Groeoe—Thtneo with its ancient and otill 
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eiir^'iving ciiltoru j lIio HoUcapcnt with its splendid spu-routfl^ 
iiitfinccpted bJJ the trade &f the wealthy Pon tufl i Ionia 
with ita niiineriiiiB ancient Greek citie^t of which Ephesua and 
Milotua were tho most famous; Cam with ft« Greeks and 
semi-haTbarians and their highly peculiar ctviliiaiioD; and 
Itnally the Islands, with Ddofl for their sacred centre. And 
these communitioB were hy no means in a state of servitude; 
they were dependent on Athens in certain maiters, hut were 
iolf-goveniing in otlicrs, and enjoyed their own constjtntion 
and rstigion. The amount which they paid for the protection 
adbrded to their commerce waa small; tboir legsi depcndeiico 
was confined to appearing before the Athenian courts in cor- 
lain clafifisfl of law-sujta. But the citizens of Atliens tt'cro tho 
privilegc<l individuals in this empire. Tbny could cmiRBi if 
they chose to do so, for |jart of the year in triremes en the 
Aegean, in tho Hellespont ajid in tho Propontis, with the 
object of seeing that the allies did their duty and that no 
piracy was earned on, and they had a pleasant time of it on 
these voyages, for the inhabitantB of the cities which they 
visited honoured in them tha men who might one day bo 
their judges in Athens. Those who cniised about in this way 
were people of modemto means, who were oonsefiucntly not 
sorry to spend port of tho year in seeing the world at tho 
expense of the State; tliey were of course praclisod oaramem 
And at home again they were occupiod in a romunerativo 
fasliion with Stite afTaira; they could earn pay by serving 
as jurymen aeveral times in ths month, and many of them 
were also in receipt of good Bslariea as members of the 
Council Siiflicient provision was made for amusement of 
a refined, and also of a less reflnod, deficrirttion by tho 
numaroiie foativalfi, which the citijcns could attend at their 
ease, ns they received compensation for their loss of incotae 
while the festivals lasted- Then those who preferred agri¬ 
culture to State bnsincas occasionally had opportnnitiea of 
putting in a sucoossfal claim when the distribution of torri- 
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torj’ confiacat«d from a conquered enemy took place. For we 
have only casual information of many grants of land, and 
consequently cannot estimate their real extent. To sum up, 
it was only the fault of the individual Athenian if he suffered 
material privation. The Suto provided for him if he chose 
to remind it of his existence. It was an organized form of 
socialism. The Athenians constituted the ruling class of a 
great, but mildly-govemod empire. 

This would liave satisfied the ambition of many a sovereign, 
but it was not sufficient for the aspiring mind of Pericles. The 
material well being of his people, their supremacy in the eastern 
Mediterranean, their delight in exquisite works of art, was not 
enough in his eyes. His aim was not merely that they should 
rule, ho wish«l to make them high-minded and worthy rulers, 
fitted in everj’ respect for their task. The pursuit of the 
beautiful, which Athens held in such high esteem, rested on 
deep founilations in Greek antiquity, for art was the handmaid 
of religion. Pericles valued religion and art, but felt that an 
exclusive devotion to them might involve the risk of injury 
to the State. His object was to provide food for the mind as 
well, to enlighten the jieople by means of scientific knowledge. 
He himself, as we know, had attained a point of view which 
unfortunately was still rare among his fellow-citizens—he con* 
sidere<i unusual naliual phenomena to be, rrot omens, but 
simple facts. Hence he promoted the diffusion of every kind 
of knowledge in Athens. 

But he did not accomplish his purpose. The Athcnixuis 
would have none of philosophy. The reatly-made wisdom of 
the soothsayers suiteil the conservative party better than the 
occasionally strange sjieculations of the natural philosophers, 
and many a democrat too cared little for the enlightenment of 
the people. Ami in point of fact it was no easy matter to 
achieve the aim which Pericles had in view. An ancient 
people, like the Athenians, could not assimilate a new culture 
so rapidly. Pericles had the means of knowing this, ho must 
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have been prepared for rerietanccL But he can hardly have 
anticipated the vehement opposition which he encountered. 
We ahall return to this topic in Chapter xxil and see how 
the persecution to which Anaxagoras, Phidias and Aspasia 
were subjected embittered the closing years of the great man's 
life. And we may bo sure that the gnef which this persecu¬ 
tion caused him was not duo merely to the circumstance that 
it was his own friends who had to suffer—what gave him still 
greater pain was that his fellow-citixens blindly turned their 
backs upon the far-reaching and beneficent designs which he 
cherished for their welfare.** 


NOTES 

1. Our knowledj^ of the contlition of the city of Athens in the 

fifth century has been much advanced by the excavations of rwnt 
veans while publications and discussions by specialists have circu- 
iated the resulU of these excavations far and wide. Hence not 
only Burvian’s Geogiaphle Oriechenlands (1H62X but C. 

Wachsmulh’s Stadl Alhcn im Alterthum, Bd. 1 (18 <4), has 
been supersedetl, although the Utter still dcserres careful con¬ 
sideration for iu detailed treatment of Ae original authorities. 
'The l»est general view is obtained from MilchhOfePs article Athen 
in Baumeister's IVnkmaler des Alterthums, Bd. I (1884X and the 
more recentlr-publisheil topographical map of Athens by Lolling 
in Iw. Mullets Handbuch der klaaa. AlterthumswUs. Bd. 3 (1888). 
\ short survey of the most imporUnt poinU U also to be found in 
Baedeker's OricchenUnd, 2nd e<L, 1888. The monumenU of the 
AcropolU liave lieen described by A. BGtticher, Die Akropolis von 
Albeii, BerL I88S, without any pairnle of learning bnl wi^ 
numerous illust^ation^ borrowed more often than is acknowledged 
from Dorm, and repnxlocing the latest discoveriea 

2. For the temple called the Theseum, cf. the article Theseion 
in Baumeister’s Denkm. |x 177, 4 seq., where P. Graef deals with 
the architecture and Baumeister with the sculpture. Tlie former 
quotes the extensive literature of the subject. As regards the 
name, tra«lition was in favour of 'Theseus, and Row suggwled Arew 
Subsequently the following have been mentioned: Heracles, 
Hephaestus, and Apollo Palrooa 

3. The modern writers of special Irestises on Phidias, apart 
from authors of comprehensive works on Greek plastic art, such as 
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piiAir, 




Brunh, OvtrltPcV, MurfnVj tml It. JlitcheUr ftjllowing— 

K da Bonchflud, Phidkii Pur. 1001 i EL PcteFMn, Uiu Kiinat den 
PhcEctfju, Berl IS 7 S; Ch. Widdnlein, Es^afn on ihy Art of 
Phidiu^ Lomi. 13SS, nrid hw nrtick in Eaumeifit^r'* Uvnk- 
mklci'; ftleo Culliguu'ii, Phidinn* Farsi^ Rnuajn, 1309. For tLe 
clote of Pliidiiia" lira AM Jlfilltir-Slrabiiiif^ Pie Ttjda 

den Pheidiu,. X. JahrK 1683; for llic oppoaita vitw, Loenchcke^ 
FbidioV Tod in tbo Hinter. UnEemucliuTigen dedicated to A. 
SctiBcfcr, Bonnj 1883. To M[tller-Slrnbing’B corrMtion of iha fing- 
mcnL of PliilMtomn (97>t(iuo[ed iiitlie SchoJ. Ar. Pnc. 00.1, wkereho 
labftdtutefl fur liic ondout atjd very likely mcorrcct iraditinn soiiKt- 
thing that correiqpondH ino» to our idta of ttiu vtdue of PhidfM, we 
raiBo the ohjettion im a matter of principle tliat llnller-SLraUjliig li 
too foud of trying to eUnitDAte Btnmga but still recordcHl fnct^ at one 
time hy ingenionB altcratJonn of the teiln {Phidiaat Mitylene), at 
ftnotlter by tb rowing ■^wpicion on ibo author (Plataca^ Con'-ym}. 
But tbe Greeks It well m otbar |heoj>lo loinGtinies wrote ttupid 
thinpi, BJjd they did not invadebly act iu a n2*iadia4il.i3c manner 
Aoconling to Sen. Controv. 8. £, it oppeam tbnt evan in onttiiiuty 
Pbidiofl wu represented eu involved in a prcacculiua for emlii'ide' 
ment in £lts ; them ia there fora no rcasun for altering ibi': teat of 
PbiloeboniiL Tba order of Phiiliiid works ia rtnita unoertain ; onr 
oTTtt preseutmen't of it la entirely a matter of personal itupresnion. 
Ou tbo dtrengtb of tbie Ertigincnt of PbLliJchorua, many writcra 
AMtime that be did not exeente the jintua of Keua at Olympu. 
until towards tbe end of bii careen Ct aJcd Ciirflu-5, G- G* 

848 and 0&L Tbot Ag«Eadas was teacher of Pbidks 

ia doahted by Habert (Arch. Uarcben, p. 0i) and othenu 

4. The notes in Curtiu^ G. G. S*, 840 wnuin reruarltAcif 
tbIdo for tc>p<?gmpby and for tha history of art- 

5. For the iWbcncin ace in the hn-t place MicbnollR, Der 
PartbenoD, Lcipr. 1371, who autnmari^ea nnd dlacussn everything 
disoovereHl up to that dnlE. IC4 Botticber includi'e tbo Parthenon 
in 0 Spec ltd category of leukplos asinni^^ by blm* which were not in¬ 
tended to lie regular temples for worship, but rather sacn.Nl buihli^gB 
for votive offeringB* and w'bicTi he calls Apounl temples^. Many argn- 
uienti havo Iwcn rightly advanced (by Jullua, for tuittance} np.'Jijrvst 
tills theory, whicit, however, still fiTnJs a supporter lb Curtius, G. G. 
2®, 84S seq. It doea appear to 1* a fact that ibii Parthenon pis- 
BCSBod no pricalhood of its own, ami ww really aiily onc great 
votive (dft conaecnitesl to Allieno. The trejwurisfl at Olympta also 
were ^illert rttot Cf. aJssi Lolling In 1. Milller, 3, 3-17, and von 
Sybelj Forlhenon, in Baumcisler^a Dcnltiualer Ilceeiilly tbo re- 
sesrchei of Dorpfeld on the Acrupolii have brought the relations of 
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lemp!e<* MpeciaHy in tbc penal whicb pnscMl*! the biiilriingof 
tho Parlhtnoii of Pciidleflj intc pnoiitinent nutice* The HUbjrcl 
liM been incited fr«ns dEffcieni pofnti of view by Dtirpfcld end 
PvterBcn in the AtbelL ftfitlheiluinjcti d« nrehiuj]. Imtittlts, leSS 
•eq< It it «rt«.in that PtUiKtratuB' teniple of Aibeoei Ihe dturetioii 
of niiich k now irnuter nf contrort-rty* vu eoutb of the 
Ercebtbeuin. Chmod kid the fotmdftljqnB for % new temple of 
Aiheiir, fm wbicb the presept Pfirtlmnon ma» erKtcd by IVricTea 
with 4 wniew hat different pktp Quite rucently tbn progrew of 
the ^Tfiiivtrrtrut oil the Acropolie Ijm led to the diseoTcry of the 
fomwioti-Qus of the old royal. oitAilel at Athena, clfue to tlie eaatem 
fide of tbe tetupk of Athene Polka, the IIotnDria houae of 
Erechtheiia; c£ BerL Pliilol* WpchcfuMihr. 1S&&, N& ». It baa 
been Aaccitaineil tiiat Ibe aiFani;eiucPt of thk building hjm con- 
sidcnibta reflflmbkncc to tlmt of the ptkkce at Tirypi. Accordiiig- 
to tbu Birl Pb, Woch. 1880, No. It, walk of houKi and hronM 
ntenailf hare been found in front of the muMoni on the AcropoJii 
at ^ depth of 14 metnafl, 

6 , Some reoOht di»corcrica enahlo ua to form a better idea of 
the Athene Farthenoe of Phidim than ffo could formerly do: they 
are the Lcnorniant alatuctta (found near the Pnyi in 1859, and 
reproduced in CbWignon'i PhitlkN p. 2SJ, and tho more important 
one found at Varralccion in IflVff, both of which are now in the 
Qentml ilusenm at Athena Fcirr the head we may i'ld the of 
Ajpaaina io l^iepiia (vignette on the title-page of the Oennanalition 
of thia workX mJ Uiegold madAlllona of Koul Oba in St. Polonburg- 
For the ahk-ld »c the Strangfoni shield in the Britiab Muaeam ; 
the Lcnoruiant statuette alto lu« the sculpture# on the shield. 

7 . Vtin Wilamowiti-Moellcndorff bus publinhed on interesting 
[Bper on the older fortifieatinns of the city and citadel in the first 
volume of his PhiloL UntersuchungEn. He tbinka that PcisFstratus 
btoko down the city-walli, which bad oeaaed to exist In 400, 
They certainly may not have been in exittenn in 400 and 490, 
and although there k no proof that the tymnt pulled them down 
beeause ho wiihcJ to rule oF&r a defonceleas city, a? von Wila- 
mowiei-Hoellcudorlf mppriM*, yet such a pitusceding would have 
boon by nu means onreiwunalile. Just at pn^rent view* differ 
widely aa to the Pelugicon or Pclai^con with ila nine gate#. 
Aecoiding to Curtius (1884) it wna a lino of fortificattoo niTining 
round the whole dtadel, with nine gate* and nine mails leading 
out of them (gmuiHl-plan in Bdtticlier, Akropalis, Fig. 7, p. 58^ 
Since the diacovery of the king^a palaoe the theory of n single 
approach protected by nine coosecntiii'e plw has been revival. A 
proocH of lerclling ga^e the itnrkjM of the Acropolk the form 
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which allowed the erection of the Parthenon on ita present litet 
Thi* mu»t hare taken place when the ioathem wall awa built by 
Ciroon. Cf. Lolling in Iw. Muller, 3, 337-38 for the Pelargikon, 
336 for the aurCace of the citadel; aection-drawinga in Bdttichej'a 
Akropolia, PL 6.—The Propylaea have been exbauatively treated 
by R. Bohn, Die Propylaen, ^rL 1888, with aupplemcntal corree- 
tioni by Durm in the Zeitechr. fiir bild. Kunst, and by Dwrpfeld in 
the Ath. Mitth. Rom, Schanbert, and Hanten, BerL 1839, haw 
written on the temple of Nike; the baluatrade reliefa have been 
deacribed by KekuW, Stuttg. 1881. Other literature—Lolling in 
L Muller, 3, 341. For the Ercchtheum, Lolling, iWd. 3, 349 aeq, 
where the eatenaive literature of the aubject ia quoted, ^ 362.—For 
the Odeum of Periclea aee Plot. Per. 13, and Lulling in I. Muller, 
326. I cannot refrain fmm quoting here the ooneiae and appropriate 
paoaage in which A. Milcbhofer (Deutache Rundachau, May 1888) 
deacritiea the Acrop*dia:—Tbua from the fifth century onwarda the 
citadel became the ideal counterpart of the city, juat aa the aimple 
name iroAtc clung to it, on epitome of ita moat precioua poaoeaeiona 
and of ita ehoioeat creations—fortress, lanctuary, treasury, and 
museum. It poaaraeed the character of a fortress in external form 
only, in honour of the tutelary goddem Pallas Athene, the guardiu 
of the city. The fortrem gate was transformed into the splendid 
portal of the Propylaea ; upon the old tower outside the porticoee 
rose the small, elegant temple of Winglem Victory, of the conquer¬ 
ing Athene; the ^ttlcmenta were replaced by a marble ywrapet 
with goddesaea of victory in relief. The columns and the entahla- 
ture of the demolished temple of Athene were built into the 
northern wall, aa a memorial of Persian devastation and succesafol 
defence. Tlio whole citadel was a sanctuary; ita very form was 
that of a colosml altar, a noble offering dedicated to Athene, to 
Zeus, to Poseidon, and to the other goda From henceforth ita 
summit was crowned by the Parthenon, while the Erechthenm con¬ 
tained the ancient palladium, the moat sacred worship, traditions, 
and relics. On the citadel or within the sacred precinct at ita 
foot most of the deities of Greece leccived the pious tribute of sacri* 
ficc—Artemia of Brsuron, Demeter the earth-mother, Hephaestus, 
Di»nysus, « buee theatre nestles on the soutb-eastem slope, Ascle- 
plus. Aphrodite, tlie Ciiariu-s, Pan and the Nyuiplis; in short, the 
eitatlel become an assembly of the gods, an Attic Pantheon. It 
became a treasury as well, after the contributions of the nicnilic» 
of the League and the money devote<l to Athene and the other 
gods were kept in the Opisthodomos of the temple of Athene. It 
was a museum owing to the rich sculptural adornment of ita 
luiildings and the crowd of dedicatoiy offerings, uu which the 
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grejUeHt master* of tie hevday of art ainJ of suctscisiTc ^neratioim 
Lftd Ifltfiahuwl all their powuriL Bcsidee this (he bordienii wng of 
the Propybejl contnined ii gnllery of JiainlingSv" 

8, In hivtorio times the niarket of Atln^jia was coDtiae^l to tie 

north of (lie Areopagu!!. An atleu]i]>t Eq gi™ a gmplitc npn:«^ntfi■ 
(ion of the ariungcDient of tlio Agon aoJ tie pdsitton of (he 
(lilftirent puLlic building lu. ](« nrjghljoiirhood hivi rccieulljr l»en 
ttuiite hj' Kaiipert, in. (he flU|*p]rinenl to Xa IB of the volume of 
the Berliner Pltilaloigische Wochenflehrifl for 1867. Ct (ho 
article on A(hi'ftR by Milchhiif'er in Baumeieter^a Dtnkrnitert and 
Lolling in Iw. Mhller^i Uandbnclif 8, 811 Tlse PrTiniiEum 

Iran not in the marltet but near (bo Aglauriuni to the north of the 
citatluh To the east of tlia nurket-plnire many renjainB uru still 
extant—Lbc hitilding col led iLs Gyiutuisium of Uiidrlen^ the Tutrer 
of (he Winds^ with ucadca near iL, a,lBO the eo-odled ubOrktt-g^tej 
which, hovi'ever, waa not in the niurkel-place, while hiirJly any¬ 
thing reiiiaim of (iie building? in the niarkat.—Por iho alrL*eL of 
the Tripods, see Lolling, in L Muller, 8, 8^6 > for (bo Pnyx ibid, 
881 Kq. t for the Athcnuin comcLery, and the public Aiiil private 
biirtal-ploicea ((bo latter ninoo (he fomih oentUTy B.C) 388. 

9. For the buildings at Hleuiif^ see Baedeker, £nJ od., with 
ft plan luftEerfally aappluuentinK the cilder one bawd on the 
An(i4]UiLica of Attica in BaumeixteFs Deukiiiiiler, L, oapeciully 
(L3 TE^idi the interior of the tenqdu The excavations are 
being carried un hy the Onsk AtxLaeologieul Society at Aihfnft. 
The Elcuxiniau Relief (Athem^ Centml WuHeum) reprodueed in 
BauuieUteFs Dcnkm. p. ^118. For Sunium, ecc DijqdEM, Ath. 
Milthr 0 ; for IthatrinUft, Lulling, Aih. Mittlu 4. Fur Phigslia, the 
puhlicatEona of SEacktlbctg, Romo, 16JiO, an:! CuckentU (The Temple 
of Jupiter PacibelloDtUiS at Aegiua and of Apollo Kpiouriu.! at 
fiossac), Lcmd. IBBQ, and alto the arLiclo by Uouineitter in Lia 
Donkm. p^ 1319. 

lOr For Pclyditiu cf. Baumeitter in hie Ileukni. p. 1348, where 
the liiemtnre of the subject ia quoted. The work of Polyclitus in 
Fpidonrus (Thoitas) Itoa recently attracted mneh attention. For 
the Argfve coins mlaling to the statua uf ilent, tee Imhoof-Sliimer 
and P. Gonlner, Xuin. Cum eel on. Paua., in the Journal of HulLenic 
Stadiea, 1688, PL L IS-18. 

IL Fur the Piraeus cF. the exhaiutivo paper by Milchhufer in 
the Ie( namher of the Karlen von Attica, Berl. 1681. Fur the 
oquetluct^ see the reveorches of E. EiUer, IRitth. dee arch. Ituit. 

8, 107 aeq. Athens drew her water supply principaUy from 
the npringx at the fact of ML. PenEelloDU, prqhably aa early ft* 
the fifth Dantury,'- Milchhbfer, Atben, in Banmdstet, p, 161. 
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Curtiua (2*, a SO, 201) daln with MeLon iml jutionomr io 
Albtina, 

12. For Sophoelea if. iho Inteat cominTPheTii] v* arconnti hy K. 
SiltI, Gtwh. dw Griceh. IJt 3, 07a-3Ci01t and Christ in Itt, 

7 + 1 G&-100. Svtije the nneodot^s of the lififr of Sophod^ 
nr* c«rtiunljr ini'cntitrtifl, bm w hu not n hiitt for tbe camia 
writer* Hjcf prubabij' do not ruiirtpnwtnt hia cLjinwcter in csBen- 
lials; cf, iluL Ptr. 8; Alb^ 18, 0»3. Tic Attitude of thn 
(Ie«ri'edljr pimistd sUitue In tic Aruwtini it eitreuielj' iwlf- 

conftcioua niul not free from, artificinlitj’.-—-Hijji appreewtion of b.ic 
drwitntiB art by O. Frcitag in Bornlumly,. S, 2, 831, TLa verau 
of the Antisone. &Qfi-012, diRcosiwd by I* Schmidt, Ethilc dor 
alten Oriechen, 2, ifia—The peculinrity of the El«tm ii shown 
hv the fart lint Bemhurdy conaidcM thii tragedy to be 'gemutb- 
li'cb ' (2. £, 340), and that eld critics were nbin to pTsw it aroonfr 
the Butyric dmines by reason of iLt bappy and ebeerfu] 

(Bemli' 2, 2, 840), 

13. Tbew reiiurrlta on tio fundamentoJ difference of Greut and 
modem tragedy follow the tendency erprcflood clfwwhere in this 
work t they arc intended to draw aitention lo tlie elemenia in Greek 
h'fe which differ from oor own or from that of tlis Ronmnn With 
regard to the fondncM of iho Oreeta for long diocnoHiona on the 
stage there i-i a reJuarkablo pas8tigs In Oijetho’* Imh ICePK, Venice, 
Oct. 7, where, after haaring ad Italian irajjeiiy witli ita accompani- 
Uieilt of lengthy BpCCchcfi, ho ayfl ^ I am now better able tui’ 
underatniid the long-wlndisl epeecbea and cudlcaa diacuaaioni of 
Greek tragedy. The Athtniamv were fonder of luteumti; to omtory 
and were better j udgea of it than tba Ita.lia£kS ; at the law^urij^ 
wbaro they apent the whole day, they picked up a good deal" 
Mwka and eotAurai weiu moat Ccriainly not favonrabln to the re- 
prodnetion nf delicate ibadei of moal and feding t this is a point 
which lunct not In overlooked. 

14. On the theatres ci the article by Kaweraa in Banmefster'i 
Dcnkmiiler, p. 1730 and A- iUlKer's Lchrbocb dcr Grtech- 
uehen Buhnc(i.alterthuinerT Frejh. 106ft. Thn latest rueofches 
hare broogbe the question a* to the form of the Greek ibeatn 
before the fourth century b. 0, into on cTitlmty new phoasL 

18. For the chranolngy of Anaxagoraa cf. the ELLtnmarir of the 
roiuits of the latest invcutigaLions in Buo.. 2, 306. It hi xtot very 
likely that Anaxagnru, who was peowuted as the friend of Fericlcs 
just before the Pelojionnesiaa AVor, eonio to Alhem. as early os 
430 Ad., as Cnrtiui (2^ 633) snppoaea BiiSult (p. 307) asaumol 
with more pmbabUity that Anaxagoras lived In Athens f^in about 
4SS-43S. 
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16. The rabjfct of Axpana bai been olmoet exhaiiatirelj traited 
by A. Schmidt in the fir»t Tuluroe of his work on the Perikleische 
Zeitalter, Jena, 1877, where be prove* (pp. 288-207X that all the 
charge* brought against her, which originate*! in the malice of con- 
teniporarie*^ a»umc a systematic form only in course of lime. 

17. For Damon, we Boa 2, 443 ; loci clasaiei, PluL Per. 4 and 
0, in which latter passage 'Damon' is conjectured instead of 
'Damnnides*; Damon ustracized. Pint. Ar. 1, and Nic. 6. He is 
one of the leading figures of the supplrnients t»» history due to the 
highly ingenious imagination of Duncker (9, chap. 8).—Pericles and 
the Phibieupbcra, Bus, 2, 444 seq. 

18. For UipiKMiamns ct Bua 2, 566. Aristotle refer* to his 
political theories Pol. 2, 6, 2 (the city was to be fivplavipot), 
Cf. alao K. Fr. Hermann, De Hippodamo Milesio, Marh. 1841 ; 
Hiiwchfeld, Ber. dcrsachs. Oesi der Wiaa 1878 ; Erdmann, Hippo- 
domo* von Milet, PhiloL 42, 103 i^. With regard to the possible 
connection bclwcen bis plans of cities and his philosophy, it may 
bo said that the twenty rectangular blocks of Thurii might very 
well have been divided among 10,000 cittsens; in that case 
each of the 10 Phylae of the cities would have numbered 1000 
members. 

19. For Herodotus, beside* Stein’s introduction to the edition 
of hi* work* published by Weidroann, cL in general K. Sittl, 
Gesch. der griech. Litteratur, 2, 368-393, Christ, pp. 261-259, 
and especially Busolt, G. G. 2, 89-103. It seem* to me that even 
many writers who have shown a preference for the study of Hero¬ 
dotus have not been quite just to him. Thus Stein (p. xxix.) finds 
him unsatisfactory as reganls the “ uniformity and appropriateness 
of the principles which guided his wiection of topics a^ events, 
ami the careful determination of dates, and the sequence of datea,* 
and as regards "his grasp of things and persons." I think I have 
proved that his choice of matter was good; what things and per¬ 
sons could bo have sbowm a better grasp of I As to the determina¬ 
tion of dates and their sequence, in what part of the only period 
where it was difficult to give date^ vix. in the /'ewtefewteefio, do 
we find Thucydides, whom Stein calls ‘ uiuurpaased' in all these 
points, * unsurpassed ’ 1 Stein remark* that Herudotu# was as 
umatisfactory in all these respect* “ as any of his predecessor*," even 
in the “•ifting of his bUtorjeal matcriaL” But as these prede¬ 
cessor* are no longer extant, how i* it possible for o* to say to what 
extent they are «tisfactory or not t— Herodotus on Pericles, 6,131.— 
The iamou* saying of Thucydides (1, 22) Dial he wished to produce 
a icrq/m « «m1, not an dytirMr/ia c* to wapaxpq/***, is of courso 
aimed at Herodotus We shall see further on that Thucydirles’ 
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pride in the euperiority of hie performance wa« not enUrely jaeti- 
fled, and I would add here that the ephcrnerml character which 
Thucydides OKribe* to the work of Herodotui w beat capable of 
ejplonation if we Uke it to mean, not a performance eerying only 
for purpoee* of amuoemcnt, but a composition inleii.lcd to meet 
a teraponiry object, inch a* knowledge of the countnet with 
Athens had dealings. Herodoliu, the foreigner honoured by 
Athena and Thucydides, the Athenian banished from htt iwtive 
city, formeil • painful contrast for Thucydidea The dt^npUons 
of Ilertjdotus possessed the some value for the Greeks os the 
of their aml«saadors did for the Venetians ; ond the value of the 
two authorities is much the some for ns. The Venetians could 
only repeat what was told them by their meat trustworthy In form- 
onU; the best of these might bo mistaken, and the inferior ones 
might be misleading. The accounts of Herodotus have the some 

origin and value. . . , # . 1 . 

80. For the chronology of Democritus cf. the summary of the 
resulu of the btest research in Busolt, 8, 30a—The travels of 
distinguished Greeks in the East have long been wrougly considered 
doubtful on a prion' groumk People who wished to travel to 
Bab.Ion or Egypt in the sixth or fifth century were free to do so ; 
foreigners were not molested in the Pcwiaii empire. The Greeks 
were admittedly curious and enterprising; their whole history 
shows it The reluctance to accept the travels of philosophcre, 
hutorioms and others in the East, is a remnant of the dislike, which 
has now been generally overcome, to consider the Greeks os in ^y 
way indebted to eastern phUosophy.—The name of Democritus 
occurs on coins of Abdcra os that of a magistrate (Eponymos) in 
the fifth century; also the ruuue Herodotuo, which was borne by a 
brother of Democritus; and Nymphodorus (Thuc. 8, 89); cf. 
H«d, Hist Sum. p. 821. Cf. also Windelband, Gesch. d. alien 
Phil in 1. Muller, V. I, p. 207 seq., who quotM with point the 
remark of Democritus in DL. 9, 30 ; ^kSov tit 'A^Jmv ««« oitis 
fu iyvwttv. 

21. The weak poinU of the intellectual tendencies prevailing in 
Athens are well brought out by Schrarex in hU work, Die Demo- 
krolie, Bd. I, Leipt IS83, He might, however, have laid more 
•tress on the good intentions of Pericles. For the enlightened 
views of Pericl.'S ef. Plut Per. 35 and 38. 

28. I pointed out at the end of Chupter xiL that the civiliia- 
tion of the age of Ciroon had a decidedly vi^rous stomp. This is 
shown especially by the fact that the immediately preceding period, 
the heroic age of the nnrs of liberation, was then the subject of ort. 
Aeschylos and Polygnolus worked on these lines. The culture of 
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(he Pftiidean Ago pitmte^l aiiu* of it mc^re ideal kiml, anil diocaniwl 
ihe nalional ami biftttjrlcjJ tondcBci» Swphoclw and PhidUi 
troalcd iho le^nda onlji It irafi probnhlT no (tain fm' the drw5iAtl& 
litereturo of Athern that whioh might hy omplwxing 

the ruitionnl Mpimlioiu have Iwlter ftilllllfld it* noble miaaion of 
eleraLiiig iind iiwpiring the people, confined ileelf cnlirelj to the 
mytliicnl heroic age, lutd left the traatiiicnt of the real heroic age 
of Greece to the comic drunjotiat^ who dtotro^ed the good the^ had 
done by their eulogy of tha combalAnti At MAralliou by a ono^ded 
advocacy of a feeble peace poitiej. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


CORCYIlA^ rOTIDAEA ANI> PLATAKA 

The nuiterinl lipvctopniMt of Albcnian gmtncss was 
nipuja oiico and for all hy tha outbreak of bwtilitiea Leiwecii 
Athena and Spurta, which originated in their rcltitiona with 
Corinth, a city closely connected with Sparta and in iU mori'^ 
time and commercifil capacity more likely to come into conftiot 
with Athens than Sparta in ber enafl shell. 

In Epidamnns, a colony of Coreyra bnt founded under the 
leaderehip of a Ccriiithinn, qtiarrela arose between the nobles 
and the lowor classes in whiob the former wore cupelled the 
city. But with the assistance of the Urbarians of the main¬ 
land the nobles iiiflictod somo injury on the remaining inhnbit- 
anto of EpidJiuinus, and the Latter appliwl to the Copeyreans 
for help. The Corcyreans rcfuswl. The Epidamnians iborfr 
upon apf»CiiJod to Delphi and naked whether they might seek 
aid of the Cortnthkna. The oracle oJiawcred in the affirmative. 
The Corinthbiii gave the Epidamnian envoyaa friendly 
tion, for Corinth was the constant antagonist of Concyrn, 
which never treatoil the parcotcity with due respect, and had 
made iteelf a rnantime power of the first rank. The Corin¬ 
thians sent si garrison and some new colonists U> Epidatnnus, 
all of whom tfiok the land route via Apolloma, for fear of the 
naval power of the Corcy’reans, who could put to sea with a 
fleet of 150 triremes The Coreyrejins now espoused the 
cause of the exiled Epidaranian nobJea in good earnest, and 
ordered the Epidaninians to ro-Julnut them. On this coniinand 
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being dUregardod, they proceeded to Uy siege to the city.* 
Corinth also now took the matter seriously. The number of 
colonists destined for Epidamnus was increased. Mogara, 
Epidaurus, Hermione and Troixene promised their help, as 
did Leucas, Ambracia, and Pale in Cepliallenia. Thebes and 
Phlius were asked for money, the Eleaiu for money and 
empty ships. The Corcyreans would have been glad to aroid 
war, and they made proposals intended to pave the way for a 
settlement. They agreed to refer the matter to arbitration if 
Corinth would withdraw her troops from Epidamnus, and pro¬ 
mised to abide by this offer even if hostilities wore only inter¬ 
rupted. But the Corinthians wanted to carry their point, and 
deriined to submit to arbitration. Fortune, however, did not 
favour them ; their fleet of s6vonty-fi%*e ships was defeated by 
eighty Corcyroan vessels, and on the same day Epidamnus 
surrendered to the Corcyreans, who took advantage of their 
supremacy in the western seas to lay waste the territory of 
Leucas and bum the Elean naval arsenal at Cyllene. In order 
to protect her position in that quarter to the best of her power, 
Corinth formed an intrenched camp on the mainland opposite 
Corcyra at Actium and Chimerium, which compelled the 
Corcyreans to fortify the peninsula of Loucimne, where they 
had erected their trophy. On the whole, the Corinthians hail 
a decided advantage; they could make a direct attack on the 
Corcyreans when they liked, whereas the ports of Corinth had 
nothing to fear from Corcyra. 

The Corcyreans, therefore, thought it necessary to obtain a 
more powerful ally and made overtures to Athena* ben 
the Corinthians heard of this step, they sent ambassadors to 
Athens as well, to counteract those of Corcyra. Thucydides 
says that the Corcyrean and Corinthian envoys stated their 
cases immediately after one another in the Athenian assembly, 
and he gives the speeches deh'verod on that occasion. As ho 
appeals mainly to his own good faith for the correctness of 
the speeches recorded in his history, he has evidently given a 
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penoDal colouring to iho arguments which tho speakers used or 
might have used, and this is the case here. The whole of the 
Corinthian and Coroyrean speeches can scarcely bo treated as 
authentic: Probably the negotiations really covered a longer 
period and have been concentratedinadramatic form. We there¬ 
fore only give a summary of the arguments used on both sides 
The Corcyreans prefaced their appeal by sapng that they 
regretted their pronous isolation, and that they now perceived 
that they stood in need of support. But the alliance which 
they now desired in their own interest was also advantageous 
to Athens. Corcyra did not come with empty handa She 
possessed one of the two fleets which existed independently of 
that of Athens, in Uellas. And an alliance with Corcyra, 
they went on to say, was all the more valuable to Athena 
because the Peloponnesians would attack Athens on the first 
opportunity. Athens, moreover, would infringe no legal right 
by accepting Corcyra as an ally, for Corinth was clearly in 
the wrong, as she luul rofu8e<I to submit to arbitration, and 
besides this the Corinthians had recruited troops among the 
allies of the Athenians, and consequently had already assumed 
a hostile attitude towards Athens. The Corinthians, accord¬ 
ing to Thucydides, met these arguments by stating that the 
Corcyreans were a thoroughly worthless set, as their conduct 
towards Corinth had always proved, and that their offer to 
submit to arbitration was valueless, ns they had not made it 
until they had committed an injustice. The Athenians, they 
urged, could not conclude an alliance with Corcyra, for they 
were under no obligation to that power, whereas they were 
indebted to Corinth, treaties with whom were in existence 
and Corinth on her part had repeatedly behaved in a friendly 
way to Athens, notably in the quarrels of the Athenians with 
Aegina and Samoa It was also by no means certain that 
war was bound to break out between Athens and the Pelopon- 
nesiana Friendliness to Corinth was the surest road to peace, 
and honesty the best policy. 
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After two days' negotiationa the Atheniana decided to 
accede BO far to the request of tho Corcyreana as to conclude n 
defeiiaive alKncce with Lhoiu^ without lulniiltang them aa full 
tnembers of their League. 

It ia no part of our task to examino into the validity of 
tho argumente of the two omhuaics as stated hy Thucydides. 
Wfl cannot nscertaiu whether Corinth or Corcyn was in the 
i-IgliL Technicsliy, tho former bad put herself in thn wrong 
by refusing to submit to arbitration, and so Atbena could not 
be reproached for Mpousing the catise of Corcyra. Tho appeal 
of the Corinthiana to their former kiuduessea to Athona vraa 
of doubtful value^ for a friendly attitude towards Athens 
probably appeared advantageous to Corinth at the time. If 
AtheuB bod never aatod more unju&tly than when she stood 
by tho Corcyreana, aho would always have been a pattern of 
justice. In Uie present instanoe she could, without violating 
any right, decide in accordance laith her own interests, which 
cerUiuly couaEstod in preventing the naval power of Concyra 
from falling into tbo hand* of Corinth, And the form of 
the now aJlionce was also unimpeAchable in point of law ; it 
W3S morsly a question of sclf^defcnee. 

At first Athens sent only^ ten shipe to Corcynif merely a* a 
warning to Corinth, who, howoverj was not to be thus intimi- 
dsted. Tho Coritithianji displayed the flame energy agaiost 
Corcyra which Peridcs had shown againBt Samos. They 
deepsLchod a fleet of 150 shipe, o^f which 10 were from Ells, 
12 from Msgara, 10 from Loucae, 27 from Ambrada and one 
fnun Anactorium, and anchored them io tho harbour at Chb 
merium. The Cercyreana took up a position facing them with 
no vesasla off tho Islands of Sybata, in the neighbourhood of 
Capo Lcudmtie, where tho Cdrcyreaw army wim encampod with 
10^ ZucynthiatA The Athenians, who were only to iijiorfsro 
in case of eitremo necessity, posted themselves on the right 
wing of the Coreyrean fleetj opposite them were the Corinthians 
themselves, who had likewise placed their alliei on their right 
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wing- Tho battle weu fought out with littlfl tactical skilL 
The right win^ of both ftidfts were dofeatodi. nnd the Athen-- 
lans wore oompoUod to join in tho cug^tgcmBnt to prevent the 
daf 4 iat of the CoKyreana bocoming too Bcvere. Tlio €orin- 
thiftHB collcctod theih dead and their wrecked ahipa, brought 
them to the mainluid, and theii advanced onco more againat 
tho enemy* But Buddonly, to the surprise of the Corcyteana, 
they BtoppeiL They had caught sight of twenty Athenian ehips 
approaching from the aouth* anil bj it was now late^ did not 
Uk« to begiti another and a severer struggle. On the follow¬ 
ing morning the Athenians and CJorcyreauB boro down on the 
Corinthiana, hut tho latter again refused biittfe. They had 
mode some lOOO prisoners, whom they were anaions to take 
to Coriinthj and besidoa it aeamed to tliem a dubious proceed¬ 
ing to incur a political roaponaihility which belonged more 
to the citizens of Corinth by repeated encounters with the 
Athenians They confined themHelves to roproaehing the 
Atlienians and asking them whether they intended to hinder 
their voyage. “Against Corcyra, yes>" anawered the Athen¬ 
ians, "clwwhGTO, no.^ The Corinthians now knew tliat they 
could get homo in safety and set siil for Corinth after erecting 
a trophy at Sybota. The Cercyreans of eounso also erected a 
monument of victory, for although the Corinthians hnd de¬ 
stroyed more of tha enemy'a whips than they (sovenry to thirty), 
yet they had dectinod battle nn the following day, which was 
conBidcred hy tha Greoka equivalent to an admission of the 
superiority of on opponent On their return voyage, the 
Corinthians obtiintMl posaeBaion of the town of -Anadtorinm 
hy a piece of treachery. But on the whole the attempt made 
hy Corinth had failed owing to the iniervention of Athene 
and tJio Corinthians resented it greatly* 

The conflict between the two atatee was intensified hy 
events in the Essl Potidaea on the isthmus of PalJeno was a 
city w'hich paid tribute to Athens* It was a Goritithian colony 
and still malnudned a close connectioH with the parent-city, 
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from which it received a governor or Epidemiurgui every 
year. The AUicniana were afmid that, as a result of this con¬ 
tinued influence on the jiart of Corinth, Potidaea would in 
the long run revolt from thorn, and they onlered the city to 
desist from receiving the Kpidomiurgus and also to pull down 
the walls which shut off Potidaea on the side of I’allcno, that 
is, towards the sea. The Athenians wanted to be able to enter 
the city at any moment without hindrance. Potidaea, however, 
would never have allowed herself to lie persuaded to revolt by 
Corinth alone, which was at such a distance; her nearest neigh- 
l)ours instigated her to do so. It was the interest of Athens that 
there should not be too close a union between the Macedonian 
princes. Penliccas was her frieml; but to prevent him from 
liocoming too powerful, the Athenians now and then showeil 
favour to Philip and Derdas. Perdiccas now rofiaid them by 
inciting the Chalcidians, the Bottiaoans and Potidaeans to 
revolt, and he even sent to Sparta to stir up war against 
Athens. Athens became aware of this ami despatched thirty 
shi|is and 1000 hoplites to Macedonia with orders to proceed 
to Potidaea, take hostages there and pull down the walls. 
The Potidaeans had meanwhile sent envoys to Athens and 
Spart^i, to Athens with the request to leave things os they 
were, to Sparta with an appeal for help in case Athens declined 
to comply. Before the Athenian troops arrived, the Potidaeans, 
Chalcidians and Bottioeans had revolted, and the Chalcidians 
who lived on the coast had resolved, in response to pressure 
from Perdiccas, to settle in Olynthus; but Olynthus being 
not yet prepared for them, they had moved for the present to 
Lake Bolbc, under Macedonian protection. 

The Athenian generals at first took no measures against 
the rebels, but marched against Perdiccas. Meanwhile the 
Corinthians sent assisUnce to the Potidaeans, volunteers and 
mercenaries, 1600 hoplites and 400 light-armed men, under 
Anstcus son of Adcinuntua The Athenians likewise, on 
receiving news of the revolt of Potidaea, sent 2000 hoplites 
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and forty ships of war to Chalcidicc, undor Callia* and four 
other generals, who found their oountrj'men already in posses- 
tion of Thenne (afterwards Thcssalonica) and engaged in 
laying siege to P>^dna, tho Macedonian capital. They decided 
in favour of a change in tho political situation, and came to 
terms with Pcrdiccaa After this they marched against 
Potidaea with a large force, which included 3000 Athenian 
hoplites and 600 Macedonian cavalry from the territory of 
Philip. But in a very brief space of time the situation under¬ 
went another change. hether it was that Pcrdiccaa con¬ 
sidered the continu^ friendship of the Athenians with Philip 
as dangerous, or whether his sole object in coming to terms with 
them was to get them away from Pydna, he suddenly joined 
the Potidaeaus once more, and even assumed tho leadership of 
their cavalry. The idea was to attack the Athenians from 
two sides, from Potidaea and from Olynthus, and so annihilate 
them. But tho enthusiasm soon cooled. The attacking party 
from Olynthus watched tho engagement from a convenient 
elevation at a distance, with tho object of coming to tho rescue 
and winning cheap laurels if the others wore successfuL But 
the Potiilaoan party, who did their <luty at tho right moment, 
were left in the lurch and defeated, and Aristeiu with diffi¬ 
culty made good his escape to Potidaea. Ca lli a s had fallen 
on tho Athenian side. This was the battle in which Socrates 
saved the life of Alcibiadcs.* The Athenians now with tho 
aid of reinforcements invested Potidaea on all sidoa Aristeos 
left the city on the pretext of fetching help from tho Pelopon- 
nesc, but did not do so; he remained in Chalcidice, while the 
Athenians under Phormion continued their operations in the 
same district. 

The Corinthians now perceived that they were no match for 
Athens and looked around for help. The idea was that Athens 
should be confronted with tho whole Peloponnesian league. 
The AegineUns, who bad been obliged to uko tho Athenian 
side, secretly added fuel to the flame, and the Mcganana whom 
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AtbeiM li»d cKclucJ&J frotu ber iuiu'k€tA sjid liarbourB by ths 
Megjiiiivn psepliiBmn, prolwbly in the snmnicr &f 432,. inlLrigued 
openty Bguinst her.* The no hud loug been a neighbourly rivalry 
between Atbctia and Megsra, and tho particiiKiticin ot the AI'9- 
garians in liic battle off Syl?Otii bad widened the brcack The 
Atheniane bad no wisli to see their enemies In the marbet- 
placce of tboir country, and no one could blame them for that 
But the fuarticipaiion in the batUe of Sybota was not sulEciout 
according to Greek ideas to stamp the Megariaiui as foes—it 
waa merely naaiatanco rendered to friendBi. Tbo Atboniana 
therefore ^d to find other grievancca against tJienu They 
discovered that the Megariana had cultivated aoma land 
belonging to the Elecirinian dciiifla* that they bad occupied 
aoiiia dispiatable bonder territory and had harboured fugitive 
Atbonian sbvesu These offence* would, they thought, justify 
the oxeluaion of the Mcgnriana from tha Athenian marJictB. 
The facts luAj have been to a certain extent correct; but 
the indignation of the Jllcgariaua at a measure which 
materially injured their interests was none the less voiy 
naturaL 

Tlie uegotiatioiiB relating to the ground* of complcdht against 
Athens were conducted with greater detail in Sparta than 
might have been espocted, becaUAe some Athenian envoy^i 
woro actually there, end were allowed to hear what tlie 
Corinthbina had to say and to mako such reply as they thought 
fit. According to Thuej'dides tha Athenian amboasadora were 
there by accident, and consequently withouL luiy instructions 
un this important qucstiou. But here too it is probable that 
matters diJ not proceed with quite such dramatic simplicity 
as Thucydidei states; it is mono likely that the public uego- 
tiatiojis were preceded by secret one% that the Atheniims hsd 
already given their envoy* iMlTUCtiou* with regard to the 
accusations that were to bo cx|)ecte<i, and that the speeches^ 
the purport of whith wc now relate, wera not delivered in the 
form given by Thucydides but arc a Bummary made by him 
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of all [he MgiiTDentft advanced iti the negotifttiona, Ijoth of a 
[>ubliD and private natmm.”' 

Tha Corinlhiana do not consider it necessary to prove that 
the Athenians liad violated intematioiial laiy; they only point 
out that tlioir encroach motita in the direction of Coney nr and 
Potidaflfl involve s. great danger for the futnro* They endcavo nr 
to rouse the SpartsittB by reproaching them with iheir dilatori- 
nees in ajl tiieir undertakingH tind contrasting thiH ponderoufl- 
nosa with the activity of the Aihenifinej and they do thia in 
a very |>oiiitcd nxiidy^ia of the tharacter of the two peoples. 
The concltiiion. they draw h tiiat the t'elopojinoiiana must 
attack Athena* or Corinth will be ohligsd to withdraw from the 
leagne. The Athenian envoys also abstain from dealing with 
the legal aspect of the question ; they indulge in a pLUiogyric 
of Athens, enjphadEiii.g her services oil behalf of Greoce in the 
Persian wars, and asserting that Sparta bad not behaved nearly 
so well as Athens in that mail Athena, they say, is disliked 
OD account of her Bupremacy over the members of her league j 
but Sparta had abandoned this BUppetnacy to Athens of her 
own accord, and under similar conditiens would bo exposed to 
the same acciisationB, For the Btroiiger commands without 
coustdering the question of right and wrong,* aud men Bubmit 
more readily to the superior power of an enemy than to the 
claims of those who are considered as eqimls. Sparta should 
beware of plunging into a war of uncertain issue on behalf of 
others. For the rest, Athens is ready to treat and to submit 
the matter to arbitration. 

The majority of the Spartans were on the whole in favour 
of a war with Athena. King Archidamus* however, did not 
consider the occasion a favourable one. The Athenian [TOwer, 
he said, lies in their navy and their money* It will take us 
some lime to procure cither. How then are we to com^uil 
them to give wayf It will be better therefore to prepare 
quietly for war. It is only a case of w'aiting two or three 
year^ and then otir better state of preparaiiou w'iU make a very 
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different impression. Precisely beoiiuo it is to be a war of 
material resources, we need not be ashamc<l of postfioning it. 
The caution with which the Corinthians reproach us is the 
source of our strength. Lot us begin by merely calling on the 
Athenians to do jiutice to our alliec 

The Ephor Sthenelaidas controverted the arguments of 
Archidamus in the brief speech of an honest straightforward 
man. The Athenians, he said, have not oven attempted to 
prove that they have been unjustly accused. War therefore 
is the only course worthy of Sparta. He then put it to the 
vote by acclamation whotlicr war should be declared or not. 
What followed can only bo conjectured, in spite of the appa¬ 
rently accurate but really inadequate account of Thucydides. 
The vote by acclamation does not appear to have settled the 
point whether the majority was in favour of war. The Ephor 
therefore ignored it and arranged for a fresh vote by division 
of the assembly, but artfully put the question in another form. 
He asked if the Spartans were of opinion that Athens had 
broken the treaties and was in the wrong. In this way he 
was certain of a majority, for it required a very considerable 
amount of nalvot^ to answer these questions in the negative. 
But once Sparta had committed herself to this view, it would 
bo easy enough to begin the war as soon as preparations hod 
been mode. Most of the Spartans did not reflect at that time 
that they had not yet pronounced in favour of it. As a 
matter of fact the majority decided that Athens had broken 
the treaties. The Ephors now ordered that the allies also 
should declare tlieir views at Sparta, which of course increased 
the prospects of war. And to make the certainty of it still 
greater the Delphian god was consulted and the desired 
answer was received to the effect that he would side with the 
Spartans, whether called on to do so or noL If it bad been 
the Homeric god, and the answer had not been given so late 
as 430, the plague wouhl have been an erident sign of his 
wrath. But what had Athens done to deserve this displeasure t 
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In the Mscmbly of the allic« hold at Sparta tho Corinthian* 
appeared once more a* agitators for war, from which of course 
they only would reap advantage. They were afraid of this 
being discovered and therefore said that tho people in the 
interior (meaning tho Spartans) were not to sup^ that 
Athenian policy did not concern tliom; for if the cities on the 
sea-coast (Corinth for instance) wore in Uie hands of the 
enemy, their imports and export* would bo stopped (in other 
words famine and poverty would be tho result). And a war 
with Athena, they went on to say, is by no means such a hope¬ 
less prospect We can build ships and the sacred treasure of 
Delphi and Olympia will supply us with money (what treat¬ 
ment was meted out to tho Phocions when they put the same 
idea into practice 1); tho Athenian power resides only in their 
money and their ships; wo have bravery on our side (tho 
Corinthians braver than tho Athenians IX If wo do not all 
combine to fight them, we ore lost, for Athens is superior to 
each of us indiridually (Sparta into tho bargain IX Our father* 
made Greece free ; are wo to allow a city to play the tyr^t 
over us t A vote was then Uken, this time on tho question 
of peace or war, and tho majority of the allies voted for war. 
But they were not sufficiently prepared to begin it at once, 
and more than six months elapsed before tho Peloponnesians 
could invade Attica. 

was to happen meanwhile 1 Tho Peloponnesian mon- 
time cities would have been exposed to very considerable risk 
if tho Athenians had commenced hostilities in consequence of 
this vote for war, a course which they would have been 
practically if not formally justified in pursuing To prevent 
this, negotiations hod to be opened with Athens. The resolu¬ 
tion in favour of war was a private affair of tho Pelopon¬ 
nesians ; os long os it was not communicated to Athena, they 
could say that it had not been taken; tho Greek* were great 
sticklers for tho letter of the law. It was tho interest of Athens 
to b^in war at once, so os to prevent the enemy from making 
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their prefnAmtioni nt leiaufe, and she DUglit to have dolivored 
aa ultimatiiai to Sparta mth thii object. But Pericles h»<l not 
tho enei^ of a Frederick j ho wattod to see what deiQainil$ tlie 
oneimy would put forward,, allowed them to tako advantage of 
him by negotiation^ and ihue gava them time to prepare, 

Tho demands which the SpartanE made on. Athcnn wero so 
iinjiwtifiable that Athena could not comply with them ; hut u 
they wore mn<]e, they bod to be ajiawored, aiid thua Sppjta 
gained valuable time, Tho first detttaDd was that the AthcnianK 
should remove the U|?iw (guilt) caused by the murder of CyIon’s 
adherents, that la to aay, that they ehould bamih Periclca, 
the Alcmaeonid. The Athenians reapondwh after the usual 
Greek fashion m such cases, which required that an opponont 
should if possible bo ciitdono in cunning, with n counter^ 
propoBuI rn reference to the Taenarian contnieted by the 
slanghter of tho Helots, and the nyoi of Athene ChaJcioccus 
incaTtod by the deatb of Fausanitus, Thus dofeated with 
their own weapons, but having r^lly acliicved thesr object of 
gaining time by trifling, the Spartans came nearer to the point 
and demanded that Foiidnea and Aepna sbould be allowed 
Uioir freedom and tliat the JJsgariiui ]x«|jhiKnia should be 
mthdiawn, Athens rejected this, and as Sputa wanted to 
gain moiro time, n frosh embassy under liamphius, Melesippus, 
and Agfisander was sent to demand that AlbcnssboulddiBsolvs 
her League, which waa more thou she had already refused. 
An ostiemibly of the people was now held at Athena, in which 
tho speakers expreasod diflerent views on the dciunncls of 
Sparta, Some were of opinion that the Mogarian pscphisnw 
should be withdmwn, as the SpaftanB were suppoaod to have 
signified that they w'ould be aatisGed with that concession. 
But Perictoa opjjo^ all idea of Burrendor, The ever-lnoreiM- 
ing demandi of Sjiorta prove, ho said, that their one object is 
tho humiliatioD of Athens. If Athens yields in tho case of 
Megaru, fresh demartda will ho made. War with Sparta is 
therefore ineiimble. And Athens has no reason to shrink 
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from it The Pcloponneeian pontion U not a favourable one. 
Sparta’a allie* enjoy independence and equality of righta, and 
conaoqucntly are not amenable to diacipline ;’ bcaidea they 
have neither money nor 8hi|)a. They may, it ia true, inv^e 
Attica, but wo can reach ti»o enomy’a territory with our ahipa 
quite as easily, if not more ao, while the Peloponncaiana are 
at a disadvantage compared with us because they cannot 
create a Beet so readily. Even if they take the treasure at 
Olympia and Delphi (here we see Thucydides’ reply to what 
ho repreaenu as having been said in Sparta), they will not be 
able to do much with the money; they need oarsmen, but 
they wUl not be able to enUco away many from us, as the 
men will not bo inclined to fight against their own citiea 
which are in alliance with us, and they cannot got our own 
helmsmen, for they are all Athenians (as if Corinth could not 
obtain oarsmen and train helmsmen just as easily). If Attica 
U laid waste, Athens stUl has plenty of islands and territory on 
the coast If AtUca itself were an island, it would bo as 
good as invincibla Athens therefore must be made an island 
by abandoning the rest of Attica. We must not let ourselves 
be drawn into any battle on land in which everything would 
be at stake. .Men do not exist for the sake of the lan^ the 
land exists for the men. If I could have my way, continued 
Pericles, we should lay waste our land oursclvoa Therefore 
let us accept this war, but for the maintenance of our honour 
let us offer to submit to a court of arbitration. One point, 
however, is important We must not engage in fresh con¬ 
quests daring the war. We must show ourselves worthy of 
our fathers, who resisted the Medcs under far more unfavour¬ 
able conditiona A reply to this effect, but with the formal 
accompaniment of counter proposals, was given to the Spartans. 
No more negotiations took place, and both sides were now 

absorbed in the prospect of war. 

And war was inevitable, as the Spartans were bent on it. 
Their demands had no reference to any wrong supposed to be 
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done by Athena; «ho waa aimply called on to diuoire her 
League. There woa nothing for it but to abide by an appeal 
to force. And what rcaaon waa there for auppoaing that 
tlie Spartana would aucceed in thia f After all, Athena had 
lioen at war with the Peloponneaiana before. And ahe waa 
in a better poaidon now than before the Thirty Vcara’ Peace, 
for ahe had no aubjecta on the mainland to hold in check, 
ami the Corcyrean fleet waa at her diapoeal. Why should she 
then be so afraid of war if it could not be avoided with 
honour f 

The position of the two combatants at the beginning of 
the war can be described with clearness. On the one aide was 
a strong military force, on the other an imposing naval power; 
on the one a large conUnental kingdom, on the other an 
empire of maritime districts and islands; on thia side nearly 
all agriculturists, on that almost exclusively merchants and 
traders; here country-folk, there denixens of towns. The 
aituaUon would be somewhat similar if war broke out between 
Russia and England, but with thia diflerence that in the 
present case the naval power was the more efficiently led 
of the two combatants. Unfortunately Attica waa not an 
island like Engbind. Hence the position of Athens may be 
better compared with that of the Netherlands when they hod to 
contend against Spain, and at a later period against France. 

The state of aflairs would appear to have justified the 
expectations entertained by Pericles to this extent, that the 
Peloponnesian attack would come to nothing, for they could 
not help seeing sooner or later that they could do Athena 
herself no harm. But in addition to these material conditions 
of success for Athens, a success which was assured if Athens 
did not actually succumb—with which every friend of Greece 
might be content *—two factors were necessary to make the 
success a reality, ability on the part of the Athenians and 
good luck. For the Athenians were by no means so secure 
from attack as Pericles asserted There were excellent sailors 
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among the Peloponneuians; why should Uioy not be to 
create a nevy for their League. Pericles, acconling to Thucy¬ 
dides, sut 45 d that this would be a difficult matter, because 
Athens herself had barely accomplished it in fifty years* time. 
ThU sounded well enough in a popular assembly, but unfor¬ 
tunately bad no foundation in facU Syracuse when in a sUte 
of siege took less than two years to raise a fleet which defeated 
and destroyed the Athenian fleet, and in point of fact A^ens 
owed her ruin to the annihilation of her fleet by that of the 
Peloponnesians. The contrast, therefore, between a contlnen^ 
and a naval power—the last-named, so to speak, of an inUngiWe 
nature, and always eluding the grasp of its opponent-certainJy 
existed, but was not necessarily of a permanent nature. To 
ensure its permanence it was necessary in the first place that 
no unforeseen events should occur to injure the Atheniaii 
power. Such an event, however, was the Plagu<^ which de«- 
mated and disheartened the Athenuns, and in indirectly 
causing the death of Pericles deprived them of the man 
who was best qualified to lead them through the cnsia In 
the second place, it was noccAsary that the spirit of the 
Athenians should bo maintained at the proper pitch l)oth 
in the conduct of the war and as rcganla the capacity for 
enduring it. The right kind of spirit, which readily follows 
the right leader and cheerfully submiU to ever)' sacrifice, 
saved the Netherlands in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. But this spirit was unfortunately not present in 
sufficient measure in Athens at that period. Even Pcriclw 
does not appear to have conducted the war quite as he should 
have done,* and after his death the Athenian people <legonei> 
ated far too much into a mob, following the impulse of the 
moment, an«l making dangerous experimenU in the course of 
the war. Tlie Netherlands would hardly have been saved 
without the oonUnued leadership of the great memhers of the 
House of Orange; in times of urgent danger dicUtors are 
neceasar)’ for a brief period. We shall see later on to what 
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ccrtajn fajclcra iH^longing to the Jiintor^' of ctTilizAtion 
in Grecai eontnhutod to the full of Athoni, 

Mietakcs vrtiro tniuiti on both iidei^ firat of nil by die PeTo- 
ponnesiiuis;, who nhould not hare iiJ]ow«| Uiomfielvcs to 
carried away by tho comniorciBi joalmmy of L’orinth into 
attacldng the Athenians, who could never in jure Sparta in 
tho long run; and secondly by the Athonuins, who ought to 
hoYo eonducted the war which had l}oen forced upon tliem 
with greater cantion. AtbeJis and Sparta might jierJocLiy 
well have continued to stand oiilo by si4:la on a footing of 
equality, ns they did oiterwanis in the fourth century^ This 
is what reasoii tcUa us; hut it only too often happens tliat 
states allow themselves to he ruled by passion instead of 
teaoonr 

And passion accelerated the outbreak of the war, fu the 
beginning of hfareh 431 some 300 Thebans under the com¬ 
mand of fiocotaccliB made a night attack on tho town of 
Plataca, the fsithfiU ally of the Athenians, in the hope of 
undermining itfl loyalty. The hatred of Athens w.-is as strong 
in Tliebes as in Me^ra and CorintlL The Thclmns hod been 
admitted into the city by a few PUtaeans. They took up a 
position in the markot-pbee, and instead of seizing tho leaders 
of the Athenian party who hod l»eeh pointed out to them, 
which would probably have placed the city in their hands, 
they doterminGd to tiy nod invest their attack with a legal 
aonctiont and bsuetl a ptticlamatian calling upon the inhabitants 
of Plataea to oomo and join tlienL The Flutoeans in their sur¬ 
prise remained quiet fora time and then ascertained the ntmiber 
of the intruders When they dbco'iiierHi that it was inconsider¬ 
able, they planned a resistance by breaking down the partition* 
walls of the houses, and joining forces in this way fell upon 
the enemy from all sides, from the atreeto, the houses, and 
the roof-tops. The night was dork and rainy, the streeti slip¬ 
pery, and tho Thebans liule aequaintod with the locality. 
They fled at random, being oiridently left in the lurch by 
VOL. It Y 
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ttflir frionds. Some escaped by jumping from the city-walla, 
others hy finding and bcirating open tho gate thrOEigli which 
they had entered. Many mistook the door of n housa for a 
city-gate and could get no further; these nnd tho oLliore who 
could not escape aurrondered at discretion. When it waa all 
over a second boml of Thohana anivod,, who hod been delayed 
by the bod weather and the me of the Asopue. The PlatooHUS 
entered into a parley with them, and apparently it was agreoil 
that no harm ahould be done the Theban pnaonens for the 
present, for the force which haxl juat arrived withdrew; if it 
hod not been for this they might have eaptured many Plataeana 
who were outaide tho city and taken them off aa hostages, but 
in confloquence of their withdrawn! all these men were able to 
gain a plnee of safety. But the Flatfieans had not iitidet^tood 
the arrangement in this way^ for hardly wera the otliers gone 
than they ki1Jo<! t!m prisoners, ISO in number. Tossion 
drowned all feelinge of htimanity and oil cool rejection, for 
in the first place it le clear that tho aecond Theban force 
was deceived, and seeandly by killing the ISO pri^nera the 
Platacan* deprived thcmaolvea of a valuable moans of bringing 
preavnre to bear upon Theboe. The Athenians^ to whom 
the Theban attack and tho capture of the pri^nera wore 
at once rcporteil, sent word with all speed that the prieonera' 
lives slioiild be spiarcd, but by the time the messfigo arrived 
they hod been put to death. Atbouiau troops were now 
despatched to Plataca, while the wives, children and other 
non-cam batonta were brought for safety to Athona 

Botli aides now pushed on their preparstiojia with greater 
energy and looked about for allies. The Spartans were very 
anxious to win over tlio Persian king and to obtain money 
and a fieet amounting to 600 triremes from the Oreske of 
Italy and Sicily, This was their p]jui far aecurijig what they 
were deficient in—money and ships. That it was highly un¬ 
patriotic to apply to Persia, did not affect Sparta. Put die 
king declined to accede to her nHjuQst; he still had a great 
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reapect for the power of the Athoniana. v\jjd no ship* were 
forthcoming from the West; the Greeka of Italy and Sicily, 
even the Syraciuana, hod more important things to do than to 
pander to Corinth*a commercial jealooay. The Athenians;, on 
the other hand, had hopee, as Thucydides states, of being able, 
with the aid of Corcyra, Cephallenia, the Acamanuuia and 
Zacynthians, to attack the Peloponnese from all sides and 
seriously embarrass it. But these hopes too were exaggerated. 
Athens no doubt could obtain the assistance of the above- 
mentioned states, but it is difficult to conceive how she conld 
use it to make a general attack upon the Peloponnese. Athens 
soon came to the conclusion that she was hardly in a position 
to inflict serious injury on isolated points of the country. 
The wonders and omens which took place testified to the 
great expectations which wore entertained of the impending 
war. In general the feeling of the Greeks, who were more eager 
for war than ready to engage in it, was in favour of Sparta. 
Sparta was a quiet state, which allowed every one, especially 
her own allies, to go their own way, while Athens us^ con¬ 
straint with the members of her League. Consequently 
people would have been heartily glad to see Athens humiliated, 
without, however, bebg ready to make great sacrifices for 
the fulfilment of their wishes. Thucydides enumerates the 
cities and dUtricts which joined the two parties. On the 
Spartan side were all the Peloponnesians with the exception 
of the Argives and Achaeans. The former continued perma¬ 
nently hostile to the Lacedaemonians, while of the latter the 
dty of Pellene, which was Sioyon’s nearest neighbour, had 
already been drawn into the Dorian League, and the remainder 
went over to Sparta in the coarse of the war. Outside the 
Peloponnese the following were on the Spartan side: the Me- 
garians, Boeotians, Phocians, Locrians, Ambraciots, Leucadiana 
and Anactoriana. The Corinthians, Alegarians, Sicyonians, 
Pelleniana, Elcans, Ambraciotes and Lcucadians provided 
ships, the Boeotians, Phocians and Locrians cavalry, and the 
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real infantry. The Athenian* had control of the Chians, the 
Lesbians, the Platacans, the Nanpoctwins, naost of the Acar- 
nanians, the Corcyreans, the Zacynthians and their tribtitary 
snbject*. Of these Chios, LchIkm and Corey ru contributed 
ships, the rest only soldiers and money.*® 

NOTES 

For this and the following chaptcn TlincydUca is the prindpal 
aothoritT, as far as hi* work extend*—to 410 B.e Only the few 
inscriptions which exist of this period can be placed on a level with 
him ; we quote some of the important onea Tliucydidc* has been 
exhaustively studied for a considerable time; cf. the introduction to 
the edition of his histoiy by Classen, and SittI, Oesch. der grieeb. 
Litteratur, 8, 401 seq. The point has been argued whether the 
existing work dates from the time when the Peloponnesian War 
recommenced after the pause which ensued, or whether, as Ullrich 
has maintained, Thucydides related the Archidamian war imme¬ 
diately after its close in the form which the first books now present, 
so that in srriting it he bad no knowledge of the Deoelcan war. 
But these quMtions are of small importance fur our estimate of 
Thucydides as a historical authority. An estimate of this kind 
from a critical point of view has only been recently formed. 
Hitherto the authority of Thucydides Inul been accept^ uncon¬ 
ditionally, but now many writers have attempted to disparage it. 
This ia only the case to a small extent when it is assumed that 
not only the 8th Book but the greater i>ortion of the, work is 
incomplete, somewhat more where the belief prevails that much of 
the text of the author is corrupt, but to a very considerable extent 
when Thucydides himself is credited with defects which are incom¬ 
patible with a good historical authority, rach aa intentional sup¬ 
pression of the truth, and even delib^te untrutha It ia now 
generally admitted that many miastatementa have crept into the 
author’s text, but they do not affect material facts. Mullcr-Strfib- 
ing has chiefly endeavoured to prove that Thucydides is unworthy 
of credit, bat without sncceas, as is shown by A. Bauer (Thnkydides 
nnd H. Milller-Strubing, Noidh. 1887). In a abort account of 
MtUler-Strubing'a methoda of procedure, Bauer has clearly proved 
bow this acholar gradually arrives at more and more unfavourable 
and finally aelf-contmlictory views of Thucydides. In bis first 
paper (Aristophanes and die bistorische Kritik, 1873) Miiller- 
Strtlbing only states that the historian was not always impartiaL 
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Tn TJincyjTinlaiMlie Forsehnng«]i (1&8I) lie f^rxa farLher ftutl 
uffuntea ttiiit 'lliucydidci j^upa ibd irlicle KTiee of Taalfl from ui 
artuitic point of viaw'ii but ho 'diipoKi of iflrlu»t aeema to liim. un- 
aatiafaetory {the execution of the 1OOO ilytilcnenn*) aa an intcrpo* 
lation, and caiuicquently L-a^ Thucydidea pretty ninch whcra he 
wa. 1 l In hu criticism of tha sriege of Flato^ nml the aanguinuy 
jKcncfl in Coreym (N, Jahrbi IBBC^ VSBO); Thncyiidca hna grown 
in hia cyca into a poet who invents iftcU, partly in otder to teach 
]x>oplc how thmga onght to bo dona {Uio aiege of a eityj^ pnxtly 
beoauao ho liked to dopiet eerlaiu sodiea of hoirot {Ccuryia), The 
tint iiDiJ ieeon.il contentions are aciiniiiaible in point of principle, 
nnd to a c«rlain extent correct ; the third [a unprovo.! Tha con¬ 
clusion in that ihij critidiiu of MuUer-Strtibing'i hu no value in 
principle or method ; it merely contributes aomo acute ol^rvationa 
which IwTe to ha tested. Christ, OriecL LitterTiturjjeach- in L 
hrollcr^ V, S(i^, follow! ^[ullei^tnibiug ID beiicviog that Thucy- 
didiia indulges iu **0 tjunuful and hair-roniantlc picture of evonta^” 
This however ia Aomothing difhjroiit to what MiilloivStTubiiig 
oAEUlnee in connection with Plataea, aud ecema to me Hot proved in 
the caoe of Oorcym. On the whole, ihcruroie, the old view that 
ThiicyJidts is a truthful writer ia not in tho leaaL shaken. Ko 
douht he groups many tiiinga mom with n-gnrd to art than truth, 
especially in tho Apeochet {in lIcrodotoA the events, in Thucydides 
the spoechEA ore Oqocentruted in an artistie way) ; ho haa pmhahly 
overlooked many iaetdrnta of importance, and his criticium of 
persona can only ha accepted if it ia lionGrmcd by facia {his var- 
diet on Cleon and Nieiam, lur iuatanea, ia probably not eomet); it 
lA altc poseiblo that ho luu suppressed facta conoemutg bis opponeuta, 
which would induce ua to form a mom satiaractory cslimale of 
them; lastly, he may oocuiDnally have accepted what waa told 
him too credulously, especially if it suited hia own. point of view 
to believe it. Thus he may have received an overdmwn account 
of the cruelties of the democrats in Comyia from aristocrats^ and 
for that reason have given a wrong impmssion of tlicm ; but there 
ia no rroAoeii for suppooiug that he drew on. his own imagination for 
a picluio uf them. In spite of all the»e objections 'rbncydidei still 
mmaina a trustworthy historical aulhurity. if we are to refuse to 
admit him oa such without cogent reason* wdko can we prefer to 
him t For events spcciaJly rttlfliing hi Athcno, the AtlhiJogxaphers 
may have supplied later hi&torlans with better informAtion ; but 
there ia very little of such malterv in Thucydidefl'' hisloT^’. He 
trualA of the incidenta of B war; cDnseqnently Ephorns would Im 
the only authority presumniily superior to him. But Ephoma ia 
not a gooul authority for the f-'nrtmmtiwfia, oi we have seen in the 
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NotM to Chapter ril; he u not so for the siege of Sjmease, as I 
think I have proved in my History of Sicily, and in the Topografla 
archeologica di Siracosa. Volquardsen in his Untenuchungen Uber 
die Quellen I>iodora,p. 30 and Appendicos II. and III., has shown 
how Diodonu, on whom our knowledge of Ephortis chiefly rests, 
has nsed him incorrectly, and confused the sequence of events. 
What then have we left of Ephoms which can be preferred to the 
account of Thucydides! Lastly, Plutarch does not give us a his* 
tory of the war, but only historical character-sketchea Therefore, 
what we meet witli in Plutarch that deals with the internal aflairs 
of the various states may be used with ailvantage, but is of little 
authority for the incidents of the war. For Plutarch cl Fricke, 
Unterauebungen tiber die Quellen des Plutarch in Nikias und 
Alkibiades, Leipz. 1860. Our use of authorities, therefore, for the 
period of which Thucydides treats is clearly prescribed ; the narra¬ 
tive must follow Thucydides, subject to reservations as to particular 
points, some of the reasons for which may be of an objective and 
others of a subjective character.—The most important inscriptions 
belonging to the period of the Peloponnesian War have been col¬ 
lected by Hicks, A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptioas, 188S; 
since then many others hare been discovered. Of course other 
sources of information are to be found in all kinds of references in 
contemporary and subsequent writers, which we cannot enumerate 
here. The collections of anecdotes belonging to later periods are 
generally regarded with some suspicion, while the mass of gossip in 
Aristophanes has hitherto been regarded with favour, no doubt 
for the special reason that the solution of the difficulties requires 
ingenuity and learning. Of course a detailed and exhaustive 
description of the period in question would have to make use of 
this materiaL 

1. Thus Oorinth, the friend of Sparta, is on the side of the 
democrats, while Corcyra, the ally of Athens, sides with the aristo- 
crata, a proof that it was not so much democracy and aristocracy 
as interests of a practical nature that decided the formation of 
alliancea 

8. For the causes of the Peloponnesian War, c£ Plaas, Ura des 
archidam. Krieges, Stade, 1858, 59. — From the reco^ of the 
preparation of the expedition to Corcyra (CL LA. 1, 179) it ap¬ 
pears that Olaucon's colleague was not Andocides, as Tbuc. 1, 51 
says, but Dracontidea. 

3. Metrical epitaph on the Athenians who fell at Potidaea in a 
partial state of preservation: O. I. A. 1, 448. 

4. Ullrich, Du megarische Psepbisma, Haunb. 1838; cf. 
Duncker, 9, 389. O. Uertsberg ((>sch. von Hellu und Rom, 
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BcrL 1870, I, 20S) poinU oat thiit luch stoppo^^ of trade were 
*^one of the moat dangerooi weapoos of the republic of Venice 
daring the moat pro*|<eroaa period of iU rule in Greece.” The 
charge (ArisL Ac^ 827) relating to the woprat of Aapaaia, 
whom the Megariana were aappoeed to hat'o carried off, U aimply a 
new reraion of aimilar old atoriea, cotnpoaed for the amuaeiuent of 
the Athenian mob, the truth or antnith of which ia quite unknown. 
The earlier atoriea are aa folloara. The Megariana a’cre aaid to have 
attempted to carry off aome Athenian women on the oocoaion of the 
war under Solon or Peiautratoa At a much earlier date the Pelaa* 
giana were auppoaed to have kidnapped women in Brauron, and 
according to S^oL Ar. Pax, 873 there waa a festival of Dionjaia 
in Brauron, at which fuOvoiTts woAAdv wdpi-av {jpmt^ov. Oonae* 
qucntljr charges of attempting to carry off women and the repn»* 
sentation of such aoenea were port of old tradition in Attica, and 
if these tales were used on the stage and the name of Aspaaia 
connected with them, a laugh was raised. The learned men of 
antiquity then stepped in and made history of it. 

6. The declaration of the Athenian envoys that Athena was 
ready to submit to a court of arbitration, proves that they had 
instructions for the matter in question. 

6. Thuc. 1, 76. This appears to be an indirect censure of 
Athens by Thucydides, like his account of the negotiations with 
the Melians subsequently. 

7. Th. 1, 141 Allies enjoying equal rights were 

not of much use in antiquity; they separated from each other at 
will The despotic conduct of the Athenians had a practical 
justification. 

8. History in the main ought only to be a record of facts; but 
now and then the historian may be allowed to display a certain 
interest in his subject. Sparta, and this was in keeping with her 
whole character, gained nothing by a victory over Athena, as the 
result showed, and the world probably lost much by Sparta's 
victory. Athens could never have destroyed Sparta's power, much 
less have annihilated her. Why then was Sparta obliged to wage 
warf Simply because Corinth's interests demanded it. The 
imeial distinction between Dorians and lonians no doubt 
something to do with it, but would not of itself have turned the 
scale. Neighbours, even of a kindred race, bare always hated 
each other more in Greece than strangera Thus we find the 
Thebans and Corinthiana most bitter against Athena, the former 
not being Dorians at all, and the latter certainly not so in point of 
character, if Sparta ia to be taken as the typical Dorian state. 
Commercial Jealonsy was the ruin of Athena. She had to fall in 
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order Ihut O^ripth miylit pony on. lii^r oodinLerco unHlIaLurbcd iu 
t.lb« West. We most r*nicruber, ju Cuttiue Lai pointed out, ib&t 
ConuLl) Rod A coloniitl cmpiEe u curly tu thd be^ruiitiLg of tho 
sixth i^entury^ in the pgasession ol vRich she Woi only oocaaiomilly 
tJijtqrhed Ry Corcyni, WRcu Carcyni joined hnnda wilU Alhons^ 
Corinih eculii bear it no lousier. The eo^eoUed FdoponoB^siAn Wer 
lias, an internal eonidateney if w'« regaid it m a CorintlMJ-Alhaiiian 
wmr. Aibene could nC a pineii have corrie to terms with all her 
other opponentfi, but not with Corinth. Up to the PerHum n-are, 
Aes<oA and Corinth were ooTnEiierrial rivilsj and thus was wRy 
Corintli aupportail A tRena with a fleet asuinsL Aesine. As soon at 
the power of Athene incrcoeedp the riicbdeiRip of 'Catilith ccasHtp 
end there oiosc a jcaloiuy culniiblitili|' in RMtillty, which knew no 
pcncB until Athena wu humbled by Lj'Mmttei'+ 

It la timlcUtable that Mine oi the PEllcleiUi expeditiduar eUrh 
tut the invoeiuii uf ^Icyatn, wetu monr liltn military pn>incoji[lcB 
thao serioiu it is true that tba iai'eaiob of Attica by 

the Petopomicftuuu wiiA not much more, and neither Adieuiaoa nor 
Pelopoimesiuiw seem to Ravo been inclined to offer haltfe in earnest 
unless they could taka the lietJ with adrclJedly euperior force, fu 
spite of this Peri<]les ought to have been able lo cffceL more on tha 
occaaioDt when he linded in thd Peloponncae. Ho was evidently 
mon! carerul of the lives of hia SDldiera tltou was compatible! with 
the rcquironicnCa of an euer^tic ooudnet of the war. 

10* For the chronology of events from the l^nttle of Leuciimifl 
to tbn Erst invoaton of Atlicfl by the Pelo'ponneauuu, cf. tho ex¬ 
haustive treatise of L, Holrapfel in tlia B^trage xttr griech. Gi*- 
Bchichte, BcrI. According to him, the battle of LeiLcimuc took 

placB in J34t the battle of Sybou in lUy ■l.'Ji, tha revolt of PolR 
daen in July 43£|, tbc Mogarbtn pBophisma in tha Aummar of 43£, 
the Bssemlly of the people at 5pi^ in tbe beginning of OcEoher 
433, the assembly of Ibo Tjc.oguo at Sparta in XoT. 432, tha 
surprise of Platova hlk-Gth ^farch 431, the beginning of the in- 
raaioii of Attica 26tb May 431. He reailB in Thuc. 2, S T^rrf 
insttJhl of Siw —-The qncfltion ns to the military 

strength of Athens at the beginning of the Faloponnosian War, 
which' ilcpabJe Upon tbe passage in Thncydiiies, 3, 13, as to 
vrhcthnr it sbutilJ be cxplaine<l or emended, is sttll ubBcttled. 
The rati mates of Bcloch toc^ Die UvVblkeruilg der griEH:hisch-rDm- 
isdicn Well, I^ipi; 1869, who assumes 40,000 slaves instead of 
400,000 in A then. 3, 373 {or ruttLcr 100,000, sec p. HCi of Reloch's 
Work), are not incnntroverlihle, Cf. Ecloch, pp. 00-GG, and the 
article hy |[. Tjund Wchr, Din Forscbniig uber din grievh. Gesebiebto, 
Pbrt 11, in the Ptiiluloguj^ vuL 47, !■ 
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rUK WAR TO THE DIUTU OV 

431-420 

The SportAiiB Eont two-^thirxlA ef thoir wliola levy to th& 
lEthmuRi, where Lheir comni^dar-m-ahief, king ArcludjuxiuEj 
delivered on addrc^ to the leaden of the vorioiu contingeoUt 
ID which he represented pnidence and obodieDce ilb the chief 
virtuoa of a eoldier. But before begiDnmg the war in earnest 
he 8ei;t once more to AthenB to mk if ahe would give wa^i The 
oitvoye were, however^ refused od audience and conducted at 
once to the frontier^ Hero their chief MdesippuB said : '^Thu 
day i« the banning of great evils for Greeca'' 

Shortly l»efore this Pericles had ones more ojcploined the 
gjtuatton to hie fellow<]tiEeDs and Btuted his plane in the form 
of a piece of advice. They were to wlUidmw into the city, 
not to offer tattle^ and to roly chieHy on their fiiuHicial 
resources. Their annual re venue from the allies aloni^ with¬ 
out counting the others^ amounted to 600 talents; there still 
rcmiincd 6000 talents id the treasuiyj, 2700 having boon 
spent on the buildings on the Acropolis and on the war 
ogninst Potidnea Besides this they had os a reserve the vnl tinble 
olfoHnga in the citodeh the golden monilo of Athene Parthenos, 
which WM removable, contaiDing alone 40 talents of gold.^ 
The Dumber of their hopliios was 13,000, besides the 1C,CM)0 
older and younger men, who were required, and avoilnblo for 
Uiu defence of the wulls round the city and the Piraoiis. They 
had 1200 cavalry nnd mounted bon^mon, 1600 other Ijowulcd, 
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and 300 triremes ready for sea. The instructions of the 
general were followed out: everything that could bo taken 
away was removed from the country; the people were brought 
into the city and the cattle taken to Euboea or the other 
islands. It was hard for the Athenians to give up their homes 
in the country, to which they liad been accustomed from early 
times and in which they had settled comfortably after the 
retreat of the Medea. Only a few could get a lodging in 
the houjics of the city j the majority encamped in the squares 
and open spaces round the sanctuaries; the Pclargioon was 
filled with temporary dwellings, as was also the space between 
the Long Walls; some country folk took up their abode in 
the towers of the city-walls. 

The Peloponnesians first advanced against Oenoo and were 
detained a considerable time by the si^ of this frontier fort. 
It was not till long after their start that they arrived in the 
Thriaaian Plain, just as the com was ripe (end of May). Tliey 
laid waste the fields of the goddess, and then advanced, leaving 
Mount Aegaleus on the right, into the Athenian plain and 
halted in the demo of Aebanuus, where they continued their 
work of destruction. Archidamus bad thought that possibly 
the Acharnians, who formed such a large part of the Athenians 
that they alone contributed 3000 (1) hoplitca, would not bo 
able to remain in patience behind the city-walls when they 
saw their fields being laid waste, and that in this way a defeat 
might be inflicted on the Athenians. But no sortie was made, 
and Pericles did not oven summon an assembly of the people, 
being anxious to give no opportunity for unnecessary discus¬ 
sion. All that ho did was to send out Athenian and Thessalian 
cavalry, the latter from Larissa, Pharsalus, Crannon, Pyrasus, 
Gyrton, and Phorae. But very little blood was spilt in the 
skirmishes which ensued. Finally the Peloponnesians retired 
between Mount Parues and Brilcssus and then across Oropian 
territory into Boeotia. But before they withdrew, the Athen¬ 
ians un<lcrtook a raiding expedition of their own. They 
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bad reserved 1000 talcnto and 100 of their best ships for 
cases of extreme peril, and wished to do what they could 
with the rest They sailed with 100 ships to Mothone on the 
coast of Laconia, and, as it seems, would have taken it, had 
not Brasidas, who was commanding in that district, forced 
his way through the Athenian army and thrown himself into 
the threatened town. This was the first exploit of the 
man who was destined to inflict such injury on Athens. Then 
they sailed in a northerly direction along the west coast of 
the Peloponneso, took Pheia in Elis, which, however, they 
abandoned, conquered various places in Acamania and per¬ 
suaded Cephallenis to join their league. They then returned 
homo after a fairly successful campaign. 

In order to obtain a firm hold of a really important station, 
the Athenians at this juncture removed the Aeginetons 
from their island and established Athenian cleruchies in 
it. The Spartans allow'od the Acginctans to settle in 
Thyreatis, which had so long been disputed border territory 
between Sparta and Argoa. Pericles then led 13,000 hop- 
lites in person into the territory of Megara. He had evidently 
arranged this campaign to tranquillize his fellow-citizens, who 
thus had the satisfaction of making their hated neighbour do 
penance for the sins of the whole of the Peloponnese against 
Athens. A more useful achievement was the occupation of 
the island of Atalanta on the Opuntian coast. In this way the 
Athenians showed the enemy that they were not to bo intimi¬ 
dated and that they intended to attack him in his weak points. 
The Corinthians adopted the same system on a smaller scale, of 
course only in the west, attaining some success in Acamania, 
but none whatever in Cephallcnia. On the whole, the results 
of the first year of the war (431) were favourable to Athena 
When the military operations were over, the Athenians in 
accordance with ancient custom celebrated the funeral cere¬ 
monies of those who had fallen in the war, on which occasion 
ten coffins made of cypress wood, one for each Phyle, with 
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the remaini. of thoee trho hiul belonged to it. and an ei^y 
bier in memory of the citixemi whoee bodies had not bwn 
recovered, were conveyed to the Ccramicus. Here Pencles, 
by order of the state, delivered the funeral oration. 

If Thucydides has not reproduced the tram of thought in 
this speech with accuracy-although we may assume that ho 
did, as the occasion was a very siiecial one—at all ovwts it 
ets into hU histor>’ extremely well as a complement of other 
speeches made for and against Athens, and is most instructive 
foT^terity. And it may be that Pericles hinuK^lf had a 
similar object in view in making the speech. It is mmnly a 
sketch of Athens from Pericles' fjoint of riew, a glonficaUon 
of the ideal Athens which floated before his mind. Pendcs 
gays that rather than eulogise indiridual^ he would prefer 
to praise the dty and the spirit which made the individual 
membera of it great He boldly enuncUtes the proposition 
that Athens had not borrowed her insUtuUons from others, 
but had served as a pattern to them; and certainly the e- 
vclopment of the Athenian democracy was quite pccul^ to 
itself. In this democracy, says Pericles, poverty is » 
no man; every one is respected according to his worth, ^o 
one grudges his fellow-men their pleasure, and the 
not broken, because obedience U paid to authority. Through¬ 
out the whole year entertainment is provided for the Athenian 
citisen by moans of sacriflees and festivals, and our widespread 

commerce brings all the gifts of the earth to Athens. Strange 

are not expelled (as at SparU); we like them to see ^e 
Athenians developing without effort into men who combine 
an apparently careless mode of life with abUity to face danger. 
And the assertion of our enemies that Uiey are a match ^ 
Athena is a mistaken one, for they have never yet encountered 
the united force of the Athenians. The Spart^s are not 
braver, although they take more pains with their training. 
We, says Pericles, love beauty but not luxury; poverty is no 
disgrace with us; rather is it a disgrace not to wish to be nch. 
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Wo nil take part in state aflairs, and oonaidor it wise to try and 
understand them by listening to speeches beforehand. Wo 
are bravo after reflection; wo serve our friends, and theroforo 
have friends who are serviceable to ua. Wo are the only 
people who help oiu* friends not out of calculation, but with 
the confldonco of a generous nature. The speech concludes 
with impressive remarks on the glory which the dead had 
won, and with exhortations to the survi%'ora 

This speech is one of the most important contrilmtiona to 
the history of civilization, because it is a contemporary char¬ 
acter-sketch of one of the most interesting peoples of antiquity 
drawn by two of its leading representatives (Pericles and 
Thucydides). We, who survey that age with unbiassed 
eyes, are able to say that there is a great deal of trutii 
in the picture, but also much exaggeration. It is a piece of 
exaggeration to say, as Pericles does, that their enemies hod 
never proved themselves a match for Athens, because they 
hod never encountered all the Athenians at once. The con¬ 
quered side might always say this. The whole strength of a 
combatant is never concentrated at one point, and the test of 
a general’s ability is his power of bringing the greater part of 
his forces to l>car at the decisive spot The assertion that 
Athens alone helps her friends from generous motives is 
extremely naive. It is not analysis of character but flattery. 
Another exaggeration is the statement that the Athenians are 
just as brave as the Spartans without their laborious discipline. 
Even the most gifted ruttion cannot dispense with strict dis¬ 
cipline in war time with impunity. This funeral oration 
throws a surprisingly clear light on the weak points of the 
Athenian character.* 

In the second year of the war (430) the scenes of the first 
were repeated. The Peloponnesians advanced with two-thirds 
of their troops into Attica. This would not have done much 
harm, but a more terrible visitation followed. The plague 
broke out among the Athenians, at first in the Piraeus, and 
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then in Athene itself. It is described by Thucydides, who 
wss fttUcked by it himself. Beginning in the head, the 
disease spread though the body, not canynng oflf its victims 
rapidly but generally torturing them for a week with intoler¬ 
able heat, so that many threw themselves into the water with 
the hope of finding reliet Many persons who survived the 
plague itself died of other diseases which residted from it 
As it was contagious and eveiybody was isolated people died 
like sheep without help. Physicians and religious ceremonies 
were of no avail It was believe<l that the springs hod been 
poisoned by the enemy, but we are not told that the people 
killed any one who was suspected of having put poison in 
them. TTie only thing which Thucydides mentions as excep¬ 
tionally dreadful was that people threw their corpses on funeral 
pyres which belonged to others and then ran away. ^lany 
tried to enjoy life as much as they could, being convinced that 
it would soon come to an end.* Meanwhile the Peloponnesians 
extended their work of devastation as far os Laurium, but did 
not remain long in Attica for fear that the disease might 
attack them alsa Before they withdrew, Pericles once more 
sailed forth with 100 ships, 4000 hoplites, and 300 cavaliy. 
Tlie Chians and Lesbians had been obliged to contribute fifty 
ships. Ue landed at Kpidaurus, nearly succeeded in capturing 
it, laid waste the territory of Hermione and Troisene, and 
took Prasiae. Uagnon and Cloopompus sailed meanwhile to 
Potidaea, but could not capture it. The plague broke out 
both among Hagnon’s troops and those of Pericles at Epi- 
daurus. Of his 4000 hoplites Uagnon lost no less than IfiOO 
in 40 daya 

The discontent of the Athenians now burst forth. Their 
land had been devastated a second time, the plague had 
broken out, and no success bad been achieved at Epidaurua 
The blame, as usual, was laid on the leader. They vented 
imprecations upon Pericles, who thought it necessary to 
tranquillize and encourage the |)eople in a s{)oech which is 
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recorded by Thucydidea.* They even went so far as to send 
to Sparta and sue for peace, bnt the Spartans wanted to humble 
Athens yet further The war was therefore continued, but 
Pericles was made a scapegoat, and condemned to pay a money 
fine. Plutarch relates that various people wore specified by 
difTcrent writers as his accusers, Cleon, Simmias and I.Acra- 
tidas, and that the fine amounted to 10 or 50 talents. The 
verdict, no doubt, involved his departure from office. But the 
Athenians could not do without him for long, and he was 
elected general once more, whether in 430 or not till 429 is 
uncertain. It is on this occasion that Thucydides narrates his 
death, which did not take place till 429.* 

In tlio summer of 430 the Spartans made a futile endeavour 
to win over Zoc^mthus, the Achaean inhabitants of which were 
allies of the Athenians. But in Thrace six Peloponnesian 
envoys, who were on their way to Persia, were delivered into 
the hands of the Athenians by their ally Sadocus, the son of 
Sitalces. Among them were three Spartiates, Aneristus, 
Nicolaus, and Stratodemus, and the Corinthian Aristeus. The 
Athenians put thorn all to death, by way of retaliation on the 
Spartans, who had killed every one captured at sea who was 
not on the side of Sparta.* About the same time an Ambraciote 
attack upon Argos Amphilochicum miscarried. 

In the following winter, the Athenians sent Phormion with 
twenty ships to Naupactus to watch the entrance to the Gulf of 
Corinth, while Melesander proceeded with six ships to Caria 
and Lycia. Melesander was defeated and slain, and the 
Athenians were exposed to great dangers at the entrance to 
the gulf. This was where the Peloponnesians could meet the 
Athenians at sea. Athens must ha%'e keenly regretted that 
she no longer possessed a harbour on the Mogarian coast of 
the Gulf of Corinth. 

In February 429 Potidaea surrendered under stress of 
famine. The Atheniami, who had already spent 2000 talents 
on this siege, readily granted the inhabitants free exit with 
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clothes and money for their journey. Everything else fell to 
Athens as booty, a small return for the expenditure incurred. 

On the other haml the doom of Plittaea was approaching. 
The Athenians had both the power and the will to conquer 
tlie distant Potidaea, but could not protect Plataea that lay 
close to them, and had no wish to do so. Hero it was a 
question of fighting a battle in the open, in which the 
Athenians, in spite of all the fine speeches of Pericles, felt 
themselves no match for the Peloponnesians. In the summer 
of 429 Archidamus marched against Plataea. Negotiations 
took place between the Plataeans and Spartans, which are 
characteristic of the ideas and manners of the time. The 
Plataeans pointed out that Pausanias bad once declared their 
city to bo neutral and inviolable, and they demanded that 
they should be left in peace accordingly. Archiilamus replied 
that they might remain neutral, but that they should prove 
their neutrality by aiding in the liberation of the subjects of 
the Athenians, and if they were unwilling to do that^ they 
should at all events receive the Peloponnesians into their city. 
The Plataeans replied that they could not do this, because 
their wives and children were in Athens, and besides the 
Thebans would ill-treat them if they were admitted into the 
city. Archidamos thereupon finally proposed that they should 
count all their possessions, their trees, etc., and withdraw 
wherever they pleased while the war lasted, and afterwards 
ever)’thing would be restored to them. The Plataeans askc«l 
for a truce to communicate this proposal to the Athenians. 
The latter declared that they would protect Plataea, where¬ 
upon the Platxmans declined to accept the proposal. Archi¬ 
damus called upon the gods of the country to be witness to 
the unjust conduct of the Plataeans, who would have to sufTer 
for the wrong they had committed, and then began the siege 
of the city. The Athenians never nuulo any attempt to help 
Plataea afterwards, although it was in reliance on such assist¬ 
ance that the Plataeans bad decided to stand a siege. 
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Archidamtu first threw up a mound, to enable hU troops 
to scale the city-walL The Plutaeans protected themselves 
by raising the wall at the threatened point, and removing the 
earth from the bottom of the mound by means of holes which 
they made in the wall They then built a new wall in the 
form of a scmidrcle inside, so that if the threatened portion 
of the wall were actually captured, there would still be 
another to replace it. When the battering-rams were directed 
against the wall they dropped beams on them, which broke 
their force. The Peloponnesians next piled up wood and set 
fire to it, which caused such a confiagration as bad never been 
seen. The fire, however, was extinguished by a sudden full 
of raiiL The enemy then gave up attempting to take the 
city by force, and set to work to invest iu They built a 
wall with a trench round it, and left some Peloponnesians and 
Boeotians there to man it In Plataca, accor^ng to Thucy¬ 
dides, there were only 400 Plataeans, 80 Athenians, and 110 
women to bake bread. Of course 480 men could not defend 
an extensive city-walL No doubt Plataca was much smaller 
then than it afterwards became, still we must assume that the 
Peloponnesians were firmly resolved not to sacrifice a single 
life in storming the place.^ 

In the same summer (429) the Athenians sent 2000 hop- 
lites and 200 cavalry against the Chalcidians and Bottiaeana 
A battle was fought at Spartolua, and the Atheni ans were 
defeated and had to flee to Potidaea. Matters took a more 
favourable turn for them in the wesL The Lacedaemonians 
under Cnemus, in conjunction with the Ambradots and some 
Epirote tribes, wished to wrest Acamania from the Athenians, 
and with this object they marched first against Stratos. But 
owing to the fault of the Epirote allies the adventure turned 
out a failure. The Epirotes, who formed a third of the 
atUcking party, made a premature adv'ance; the Stratians 
laid an ambuscade for them, and displayed great skill in the 
use of the sling, with the result that Cnemus returned to 
VOL. 11 • 
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Ocniatlao and tlUbanded hU army. In the aame part of the 
world tho Athenians themselves achieved a brilliant success 
at sea. Tlio Corinthians and tho other Peloponnesians sailed 
out of the Corinthian Gulf witli a fleet of forty-seven ships, 
thinking that Phorraion, who had only twenty Athenian vessels 
under him, would not oppose their advance. When, however, 
he did so, they adoptCfi defensive tactics and drew up ^e 
fleet in a circle with the prows turned outwards. Phonmon 
then sailed round them with his twenty ships, making constant 
demonstmtions of attack, whUe they, in their efTorts to avoid 
it, wore gradually driven closer together. Finally, taking 
advantage of a strong easterly breese, ho dashed into tho 
confused mass of ship^ destroyed several, among them those 
of the admiraK and pursued the rest to Patrao and D^e. 
The Athenians set up a trophy on the promontory of Khium, 
and placed a captured vessel as an oflering to Poeeidon by the 
side of it; they then returned to Naupactus. The Pelopon¬ 
nesians proceeded to Cylleno, the naval arsenal of Elis, where 
Cnemus joined them with his fleet. 

This was not the end of the naval encounters in these 
waters. The Peloponnesians were of opinion, and no doubt 
rightly 80 , that their fleet might have accomplished more. 
They sent Timocratea, Brasidas, and Lycophron as advisers to 
Cnemus, somewhat in tho fashion that the first French Republic 
gave iu generals deputies of tho Convention as coadjutors. 
Phormion sent to Athens for reinforcements, and twenty ships 
wore voted him, but with the unfortunate additional order 
that they were in the first instance to aid Nicias of Gortyna in 
the conquest of Cydonia. This enterprise was unsuccessful, and 
loss of valuable time was the only resulL Meanwhile Phormion 
had been obliged to hold his own with twenty ships against 
seventy-seven of the enemy, and bad performed his difficult 
task in brilliant fashion. Tho Peloponnesians lay to the west 
of Capo Drepanum, opposite Naupactus, in the harbour of Pan- 
ormus, where their army was also encamped. Phormion was 
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sUtionod oppo8it« them, off tho promontory of Khium Moly- 
crium, also called Antirrhium. It seemed as if a battle 
would now bo fought. The Spartan generals, however, 
resorted to stratagem, which might have resulted in the 
annihilation of the Athcniana They suddenly turned east¬ 
wards with their fleet, as if intending to attack Naupoctua, 
which was without a garrison. Phormion of coune was 
obliged to follow in the same direction. The two fleets then 
advancc<l in parallel lines, tlie Peloponnesians on tho south, 
the Athenians on tho north coast. Tho latter were in single 
file, tho former, who w’ere nearly four times as strong, four 
abreost. All of a sudden the Peloponnesians wheeled to tho 
left and attacked the Atlienians, so that there were four of 
their ships to every Athenian one. Twenty of their best 
vessels were at the head of tho column. But in spite of this 
eleven of the Athenian ships escaped; of the remaining nine 
some wore capUu^ Tho leading ships of the Peloponnesian 
column pursued the eleven to Naupactus, and a Lcucadian 
vessel came up with an Athenian just outside the harbour. 
But the pursued ship skilfully steered round a merchant 
vessel which was lying at anchor, struck tho Lcucadian amid¬ 
ships, and sank her. Timocrates, who was on board this 
vessel, killed himself in despair. The Peloponnesian fleet 
now fell into confusion. Tho Athenians sailed out s g*tn s nd 
attacked them. They not only recovered all of tho ships 
they had lost excepting one, but captured six of tho enemy 
besides. They then set up a trophy at Antirrhium. The 
Pe]o{>onnesians also erected one at Rhium, but withdrew in 
the night to tho Gulf of Corinth, the Leucadians alone remain¬ 
ing. The Athenian fleet which had been wasting its time in 
Crete now put in an appearance. 

Cnomus and Brasidas, however, were not discouraged, and 
planned a great amp in an entirely different quarter. They 
made their sailors take their oars and cushions and march 
from Corinth to Xisaea, where they embarked in forty ships. 
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intending to .urpriM the Piractut But at the last moment 
they had not the courage to carry out the plan, which might 
have done acrioua damage to Athena. They contented them- 
aelroa with making a nocturnal descent on Salamia, whence 
they took away three empty ships of war. An alarm was 
given to the Atheniana by means of 6re-signals, but when 
they arrived on the scene the enemy had already departed 
with their booty. 

It was about this time that Pericles died. It is not known 
whether he was alive when Phormion's battles at Naupactus 
and the surprise of Salamis took place. Ho succiunbed to a 
lingering illness. Pericles had many severe trials in the 
concluding years of his life.* Ho had been all along subject^ 
to the attacks of the comic stage, which was under the in¬ 
fluence of the aristocrats, and had systematically ridicul^ all 
the men who were connected with him, such as Mctichus, 
who filled many offices, the wealthy Pyrilampes, and others. 
But at last rkliculo developed into legal proceedings against 
his most intimate frienda The first attack was directed 
against Phidias. An artist of the name of Menon, who had 
cooperated in the works on the Acropolis, was enlisted in the 
service of this intrigue. After demanding and obtaining the 
adria (exemption from punishment, i.«. permission) which was 
required by the constitution for bringing his accusation, he 
asserted that Phidias had embexzled money which had been 
destined for the works of art. We have no trustworthy 
record of the case, but it is not impossible that the great 
artist was condemned upon this or some other charge. 
Pencles himself was involved in the accusation, and strangely 
enough it was stated in Athens that the war with Sparta was 
connected with the danger that threatened Pcriclea from this 
quarter, the idea being that he wished to divert the mind of 
the Athenians from his guilt by means of the war. Phidiaa, 
it 8ecm^ then returned to Elis, whore he had commissions to 
execute, and died there. 
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A second indirect attack was now made. Pericles held 
Anaxagoras in the highest esteem. Diopeithes, a man of great 
experience in religious matters and a friend of the Nicias who 
was about to become so famous, brought forward a motion in 
the Assembly that a public prosecution (atanffflia) should be 
instituted against those who dem'od the existence of the gods, 
or propagated doctrines concerning celestial phenomena, and 
the adoption of the motion led to an accusation against 
An a x agoras, which according to some authorities was made by 
Cleon. Athens was in a bad way when orthodox conserva¬ 
tives and ad\*anced democrats made common cause against her 
best citisena Pericles defended Anaxagoras, but failed to 
obtain his acquittal The popular tribunal did not want to 
receive lessons in philosophy from any one. Anaxagoras had 
to pay a 6ne of five talents, ainl went to rAmpwirniL 

Pericles' two best friends, the confidants of his ideas on 
art and science, had been removed; the next step was to deal 
a last and cruel blow at his aflfectiona A comedian named 
Hermippus, acting on the popular resolution obtained by 
Diopeithes, brought charges against Aspasia of impiety, and 
of acting as procuress to Pericles. Pericles defended her 
in person. During his speech he shod tears, tears which were 
not (nrt of the stock-in-trade of the rhetorician. Aspasia was 
acquitted. 

Pericles lost his two sons Xanthippus and Paralus by the 
plague in the space of a week; his sister also died. He bore 
his misfortunes with dignified composure. In order to con¬ 
tinue his family ho obtained a decree Ir^timixing his son 
Pericles by Aspasia; this was some small consolation for the 
man who throughout his life had served his city to the utmost 
of his power. But his strength was broken. When death 
was approaching his inmost thoughts found vent in a char^ 
acteristic remark. The friends who stood around his couch, 
believing that be was dead, began to praise his success in 
war. He overheard them aiKl had strength enough to say : 
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“ My only claim to praiso is that no Athenian has ever had to 
put on mourning for any act of mine.” Hum^ity in fact is 
a prt)minont trait in the character of Pericles; in this respect 
also he towers above an ago which witnessed and prompted 
the acts of cruelty perpetrated in Plataca and Corcyra, and 
against Mytileno and Melos, 

In recording the death of a man of Pericles’ importance, 
one would naturaUy like to sum up the total of his life ami 
work.* It is, however, a peculiarly difficult task in his case, 
not only because the state which he organixed succumbed to 
iU opponents, nor because the estimate of him as a statesman 
will differ according to the political views of the critic, but for 
this special reason that there are good grounds for maintaining 
that the aims which we believe Pericles to have set before him¬ 
self, and which ho unfortunately did not attain, were never 
proclaimed by him in so many worda The verdict on Pencle# 
depends on whether his critics share our view that he had 
more extensive and more exalted aims than he over thought 
fit to make public. We add hero a few remarks to what we 
said on this subject at the close of Chapter xx. 

The Athenian sUto was not merely the outward expression 
of the democratic principle, it was a^ an attempt to realise 
the principle of socialism. The idea was that the Athcniim 
citisen should not only bo cntitle<l to vote on public affairs in 
accordance with certain rule^ but should also bo in a position 
to perform this political duty without incurring loss by neglect 
of hU private affaire. This was the origin of the pecuniary 
compensation allowed for every kind of public service. If 
the poorest man announced his intention to take part in the 
government of the city, ho could add that he was able to do 
so, because the stale provided for his subsistence. In this 
frty Pericles manage<l to place the Athenians on an equal 
footing with the Spartiates in one very important point; if 
they wished it they could bo gentlemen like them. Just as 
tlie Spartiates could devote their attention to public affairs 
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withoat losing anything, so tho AUicnians could do the same, 
thanks to Pericles. In point of dignity the Athenian citizen 
araa on a level with the Spartan, wlikh, so far as we know, 
could not bo said of any other people in Greece. 

In material resources, too, Athens was on a par with Sjiarta. 
The number of combatants and the quality of their equipment 
were much tho same in both statea But material power alone 
is not sufficient. There must be a spiritual element jicnneatr 
ing tho whole, tho peculiar character of which constitutes tho 
strength of a state. This the Spartans possessed in their 
diseij^ino, in their absolute submission to authority. Dis¬ 
cipline of this kind could not be enforced in Athens. The 
Athenian character was of an entirely different nature. We 
shall describe it more in detail later on; wo need only point 
out here that a love of individual freedom was its fundamental 
trait, and that tho democratic constitution fostered this 
propensity. Tho Athenian with his alert and active mind 
was inclined to rule the state himself, and to decide all ques¬ 
tions of detail Consequently ho was not qualified for his 
task if ho was not educated up to the highest pitch. Ho 
declined to render unquestioning obedience to any authority; 
it was therefore necessary that ho should bo sufficiently 
enlightened to come to a right judgment of his own accord. 
Our view is that tho aim of Pericles was to make tho 
Athenians into men of this stamp. Above all they were to 
bo free from prejudice, for prejudice is a bar to right judg¬ 
ment Pericles is generally thought of merely as the man 
who adorned tho city of Athens with works of art, and pro¬ 
vided for tho refined entertainment of its citizens, but in 
other respects allowed every one to follow their own devices; 
and this conception of him is confirmed by his speeches in 
Thucydides ^t if we take certain facta into consideration, 
we arrive at a different conclusion. Tho first of them is the 
personality of Pericles himself, which was marked by gravity 
and absorbed in lofty and serious aspirations to an extent met 
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with among few aUtcimen. Wo may think it of alight im¬ 
portance that ho never took part in a drinking-bout ; we may, 
if we are bent on censure, style it a piece of irony that ho 
had a citizen, who followed him to his door one evening with 
abuse, escorted home by a slave with a torch; but his in\'an- 
ably careful preparation for every speech which ho had to 
deliver, his endeavour to instruct and not to persuade the 
people in his speeches, his solicitude as a general for the lives 
of the Athenian citizens, which almost outweighed other mili¬ 
tary considerations—all this reveals exceptional earnestness 
and extraordinary self-controL Is it not natural that he 
should have wished his fellow-citizens to possess the serious¬ 
ness which he demanded from himself t Did ho not blame 
Sophocles because ho was deficient in it I The whole per¬ 
sonality of Pericles convoys the impression that ho wished to 
1)0 a pattern of human worth to his people; is it likely that 
his ideal was only morally and not also intellectually an 
exalted one t The Athenians were superstitious. Diopeithes’ 
friend Nicias in the Sicilian expedition is evidence of the 
hann wrought by this. Pericles was not so, and it was pre¬ 
cisely in campaigns that he endeavoured to disseminate more 
enlightened interpretations of natural phenomena. In this 
Anaxagoras aided him with his rich stores of knowledge. 
Shall wo be wrong then in assuming that Pericles wished to 
see the Athenian people become better quahfied for their 
position as rulers by means of solid instruction in natural 
science t Besides, we are aware in these days what an im¬ 
portant factor the proper position of woman is of national 
greatness. In Athens women were excluded from educated 
society, which consisted of men only. The greatest admirers 
of Athens cannot deny that this was a serious defect. .<V8|)a8ia, 
however, was a real help-meet to Pericles, and, as the charge 
brought by Hermippus shows, a group of cultivated men and 
women u^ to meet in Pericles’ house; is it likely that a 
serious-mindeal and highly-educated man like Pericles would 
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not liAve come to the concliuion that hia own example ought 
to be generally followed in Athena if the locial life of so 
gifted a people were to be placed on a aatiafactory baaia t 
It waa an idea worthy of Pericles to introduce the best 
olomenta of the civilization of Asia Minor, the study of 
natural science and the social recognition of the female 
sox — wo need only call to mind Sappho and Artemisia— 
into Athens, amidst this energetic, artistic, commercial, 
novelty'loving population. Might not the result be that 
Athens, who had founded her empire so gloriously, would 
preserve it for the welfare of allt Unfortunately circum¬ 
stances were too strong for the great statesman. The 
soothsayers deprived him of his friend Anaxagoras, and 
then completed the ruin of the army in Sicily; while a comic 
writer protended that Aspasia was a woman of bad char¬ 
acter, and yet the old comedy was anything but a pillar of 
morality.’® 

It is of no consequence that our conception of Pericles’ 
importance is not expressly recorded by the ancients. Thucy¬ 
dides himself says that Pericles did not follow, but took the 
lead. Is it likely that his ambition was continod to taking 
the lead in political His aims, if they were such as we 
believe them to have been, could only be guessed at ; to 
proclaim them would have been to ensure their failure. 

And they owed their failure to unfavourable circumstances. 
The end in view, the completion of the Athenian citizen’s 
education, was not attained ; there remained only the instru¬ 
ment which ought to have led to better things, an uncontrolled 
democracy. But oven this taken by itself was not so mis¬ 
chievous as many suppose nowadays. Every form of govern¬ 
ment which allows the free expression of opinion may work 
for good, and at all events the uncontrolled democracy of 
Athens possesscil the excellent counter • check, which is 
unknown in modem states, of strict responsibility on the 
part of the political leader. Hence we consider the Athenian 
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acmocnicy with Pericle* at iu head as one of the most 
brilliant and perfect of political institution^ and as a very 
high typo of one without hini. 

NOTES 

1. For the ten golden Nikes existing at the beginning of the 
war. which contained altogether 624 kilogrammes of cf. hou. 
cart. Lea Victoirea cn or dc I’Aeropole, m the Bulk de correap. 

bell^niqoe, rol. 12, p. 283 «q. , « i 9 4m 

2. There U much in this speech of Pcricle* ^nc. 2, 

that lemimU u. of the French chanurter, *.y. the ydne set upon the 
con^-eniencea of life, the assertion that hi. p^pl® i* 
alwavB actuated by disinterested moti\'M in pditic as well as oth« 
mattC., and the opinion that the highly-gifted Atheniaru couM 
acawnpliiih jmt as great results in war without .tnct diwpline m 
other diwiplincd armiea In precisely the same wai^ the arti;^ 
L’annA* frmncaiai avant U hataUle (1886) cuIogix« French mill- 
Ury discipline, strict obedience being exacted only in ^e period of 
actual service, and the individual reUining his freedom m <^er 
respects. Thu theory did not hold good in the case of the Athenians, 
as the battle of Amphipolis provea . . . ^ • 

3. The Plague (Thuc. 2 , 48 ) U aaid to have originated m 
Ethiopia, and thence to have spread to Egypt, Libya an»l <s r^r 
BacriXi^ YVr ri,y toXAt)*.. It ba. alrealy been notii^ by 
several writers that the plague which, according to Livy 4, 21 anti 
25 prevailed in Rome in the years a.u.c. 318, 319 and 321, and 

onl in 322 (i.#. according to the uiual chronol^, the years 
436 435, 433 and 432) must have had the nme origin ; in Athens 
it rijed during 430, 429, 427, 426. llolxapfcl (RdmUche Chrono- 
logie), who makes nse of this coincidence to confirm his own 
chronological system, according to which a-U.a 318 would co^- 
•pond exacUy to 430, advances (p. 146) the well-founded eonjee 
ture that the plague may have been brought to Rome as well as 
Athens from Carthage—an inlercting glimpse into the commer¬ 
cial reUtion. of the most important cities of the ancient world. In 
their Whaviour during the plague, the Athenian pwple proved more 
civilixcd than many nations in modem limes. We need only recall 
tlie plague of Milan as described by Manzoni, and the 
dents which have happcnwl in our own day in districla ^ 

the cholera. Tlmcydides does not »Ule that any one was attacked 
on the suspicion of disseminating the poison. This is greatly to 
the honour of the Atheniana. 
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4. Thua 2, 60-64. 

6. Tbae. 2, 60. P«riclec itntcgtu again in 430 according to 
Grotc (3*, 444X A. Schmidt (Perikles, 1, 174) ; in 420 according to 
Gilbert (Beitr. I21X Beloch (Att. PoL 300^ Duncker (0, 188).— 
No Athenian statesman waa treated oa conaidcrateljr bj the people 
aa PerieJeo. He died probablj in October 429. 

0. At oea no international law applied, becaiiae it belonged to 
no one. The Athenian! no doubt claimed the Aegean oa their 
property, but that waa only an additional reaaon why the enemiea 
of Athena ahould treat it oa enemy’a territory. 

7. For modem criticiom on Thucydidea’ account of the ai^ of 
Plataea aee the notea to the next chapter. For the extent of Plataea 
at that dale cf. Fabriciua, Theben, Frcib. 1800, pi 17. 

8. For the chargva brought againat the frieuda of Periclea, cf, 
the notea of Cortiua, O. G. 2^, 851, 852. Curtina (p. 300) pointa 
out rety juatly that the conatant peraonal attacks on Periclea 
through his (nenda may certainly hare inspire*! him with a wish 
that war might soon break out For he knew how it ought to be 
conducted to ensure the welfare of Athena. 

0. We cannot here go into the details of the question of Pericles' 
military abilities, which has been much discuss^ in recent times. 
We consider him to hare been, as we have already endeavoured 
to explain, a great and far-sighted statesman, and a very fine 
character; we also tliink that he always acted judiciously and 
oonsistcntly in time of war ; but we are unable to discover that he 
displayed any special tale-ut for the conduct of a campaign. Even 
In those days generalship had no doubt become an art, skill in 
which could not be improvised and which demanded rather a 
thorough an*! well-nigh exclusive devotion to the subject. We do 
not beh'eve that Pericles during his thirty years' career as an 
Athenian statesman ever had time to moke a practical study of 
military acienoc. A man who had to conduct the home and foreign 
policy of a state like Athens, of the importance of which we have 
endeavoured to convey at least some notion, could not possibly be 
a great general as well, even if he had a talent for military detail. 
We believe, too, that a man who waa as careful of the lives of his 
fellow-citixens as Pericles, lacked the reckleasnees which is some¬ 
times necessary in war. His constant re-election to tbs post of 
strategus by the Athenians does not prove that they consider^ him 
a good military leader, for the functions of a strategus were of 
quite a different character to those of a general in modem times. 
We may admit that he waa a good war minister, but not much 
more. The com|«rison of Pericles with Nestor and Antenor in 
Plat. Symp. 221 (where Brasi<las is also compared with Achilles) 
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U no proof that he wm thought highly of m a general; after all, 
a Neater ie not enough a* leader in a great war. 

10. I look on Periclen as a man who continued, in the spirit of 
the age, the work which Solon undertook for Athens. Solon, in 
accordance with the ideas of his time, aimed at a government by 
the well UMlo claiuea, subject to the proviso thiU they were hard¬ 
working, honest men- Solon planned his sUte in the spirit of the 
practical wise men of hii age. In Pericles’ time a constitution 
on a property qualification had become obsolete ; the leaders 
of the democracy, aeisthenes and Aristides, had made nniver^ 
equality of political righu an accomplished fact- Pericles, who 
considered this form of constitution to be the only snitable one for 
Athens at that time, as it undoubtedly was, wished to make t^ 
cilixens really qualified to govern the sUte themselves. To attain 
this object it was necessary that they should be educated and 
enlightened. Among the Greeks of the fifth century enlighten¬ 
ment was of the highest practical importance in a democracy, 
as the history of the Sicilian campaign showa Both Solon and 
Pericles represented all that was highest and beat in the culture of 
their age, a culture which in the case of both men was due to the 
civiliution of Ionia. The measure of succeat which they attained 
cannot bo sUted in a few words; I will only point out that the 
work of both was spoiled by their most gifted pupil and kinsman, 
that of Solon by PeUistratus, that of Pericles by Alcibiadea—For the 
political friends and colleagues of Pericles, Phonnion, Uagnon and 
^er^ cf. Gilbert, Bcilr. p. 106 seq. ; for Phormion cl also Cox, 
Greek Statesmen, S, 111 seq.—For the helmeted bust of Pcric^ 
cl Friederichs-Welters, 481: the character of the head, which 
points to idealising propensities, is remarkable.—It ia true that 
Athena has the merit of haring duly appreciated the great 
astronomer Melon, and this is quoted as a proof that she vdoed 
pure science. But he was either on astrolo^r into the liorgain or 
ehameterixed by a worldly canning which was not very becomii^ 
for a savant; Plat. Ale. 17 ; Nic. 13 ; Ael. V. H. 13, IS. It is 
said that these are calumnies, but his reputation was of sneh a 
kind that he was credited with skill in interpreting omens, and it 
was precisely this accomplishment which the Athenians held in 
especial esteem. Melon certainly nude a great impression on the 
Athenians ; but very probably not bccaose he was a great natural 
philosopher, but because be knew how to interpret omens. 



CHAPTER XXIU 

THK PELOPONNKSIA>' WAR TO TIIK PEACE OP N1CIA8 
429-421 

After the death of Pericles there was no one of paramount 
authority in Athens to take the helm of the state. The most 
prominent man was Nicias, son of Niceratus,' chief of the 
peace party, of good birth and loi^ge fortune, but of a narrow 
and dull mind, as a general noted only for his caution, but at 
times misled by superstition. At first he had thrown in his 
lot with Periclesi, but bad eventually seceded from him, and 
placed himself at the disposal of the party whose religions 
and political views wore opposed to those of Pericles. The 
first leader of the war party was Lysicles, who married 
Aspasia, and soon afterwards perished in the war. Demos¬ 
thenes,* an energetic and enterprising soldier, then came to 
the front But the soul of this party and at the same time 
leader of the democracy, was Cleon, a turbulent man,* who 
bad combined with Nicias for the overthrow of Pericles in 
430, but who now opposed Nicias. The war proceeded in the 
old fashion, except that more districts were continually' drawn 
into it. Wo now give a brief account of its main incidents 
based on the narrative of Thucydides. 

At the banning of the winter of 429 a piece of good 
fortune seemed to be in store for the Athenians; Sitalces, 
king of Thrace, appeared on the scene. He advanced in a 
westerly direction with a powerful army, which Thucydides 
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esUmaU* at 150,000 men. The origin of thU campaign waa 
as follows : Sitalces bad acted as mediator between Perdiccas 
and the Athenians, and had left his old proiigi Philip in the 
lurch, in return for which Perdiccas had promised him certwn 
services. Perdiccas, however, did not keep his promise, 
Sitalces decided to punish him, and took this opjwrlunitj of 
holding out the prospect of the reconquest of Chalcidice to the 
Athenians. He luul with him Philip’s «>n, Amyn^ 
Sitalces marched Brst of all into upper Macedonia; he did 
not, however, advance far in this direction, but remained 
in Mygdonia, Cresthonia, and Anthemus, and finally reached 
Chalcidice. But there the campaign, which hail aroused 
great expectations among the Greeks, with some in the nature 
of hope, with others of fear, came to a speedy termination. 
Not that the Thracians sufiTcred reverses; their army simply 
\-ani8hed into space. The torrent swept by and left no trace 
behind it The Macerlonians had never taken this war seri¬ 
ously, and to prevent all possible mischief Perdia^ had 
enlisted Seuthe^ nephew of Sitalces, on his side, and Scuthea 
must have contributed to the speedy withdrawal of the 
Thracian king. And there was no need whatever to be 
alarmed at a Thracian invasion of this kind. The Thracians 
were unable to attack cities; all they oouki do was to lay 
waste the country. If the Athenians had been on the spot 
at the right moment, something might have been made of the 
expedition; but they did nothing. In thirty days’ time, of 
which eight were spent in Chalcidice, Sitalces was back at 
home again, and the enemies of Athens breathed freely onw 
more. A winter campaign under Phormion in Acamania 
proved also of no importance. 

In the fourth year of the war (428) the Pelo|)onne«ians 
again carried out their usual invasion of Attica, which now 
made little impression, as evciything lliat could bo laid waste 
had been already destroyed. But it was extremely unfor¬ 
tunate for. Athens that almost the whole island of Lesbos 
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(Methymna alone excepted) revolted from her, M}iilone 
taking the lead. In Mytileno the party hoatile to Atheni 
had been in power for a long time, but they had postponed 
the actual revolt until they were lietter provided with ships, 
fortifications, supplies, and the means of closing the harbour. 
But Athenian {lartizans betrayed the plot, Athens sent envoys 
to dissiukdo Mytilene from it, and on their mission proving 
unsuccessful a squadron of forty ships sailed to Lesbos with 
orders to surprise the Lesbians at the next great festival of 
the Malean Apollo outside the city, and if that were impos¬ 
sible, to commence open war. The plan for a surprise failed, 
as the Lesbians were warned of it, and war broke out.* But 
the preparations of the Lesbians were not quite completed. 
An attack on the Athenians had some measure of success, but 
the Mytileneans did not venture to follow up their advantage 
and allowed themselves to be blockaded in the city. They 
hoped for assistance from the Peloponnese, and despatched 
envoys to plead tlicir cause to the Greeks at the festival of 
Olympia. This wu done, and Thucydides has reported what 
they were supposed to have said there. They felt it incum¬ 
bent on them to justify their secession from the Athenian 
leaguo—if Thucydides has not merely used this opportunity 
to give a connected account of the grievances of the alliea 
They stated that they bad not joined the Athenian league in 
order to aid in enslaving other Greeks, but that this was the 
aim of the Athenians, who were now only waiting for a favour¬ 
able opportunity to deprive the Mytileneans of their liberty 
as they bad already done with others. A state of suppressed 
hostility, they said, had existed between Athens and Lesbos, 
and it was merely a question who should anticipate the other 
on the outbreak of actual war. The Peloponnesians admitted 
Lesbos into their league, but for the present did nothing to 
help the Lesbians; for with a fresh invasion of Attica on 
hand, which was not even popular with all the allies, the 
Lesbians were of little use to them. They made propara- 
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tioDs» however, for the despatch of forty ships of war to 
the Aegean, an enterprise which never entered into the 
imagination of Pericles. 

The Mytilencans were still able to fortify Antissa, Pyrrha, 
and Eresus, and to make an attack on Methymna, But the 
Athenians received rcinforcementa under Paches, and Mityleno 
was reguUrly blockaded by a wall with forts built round the 
city. The arrival of Solaethus, a Lacedaemonian, raised the 
spiriU of the besieged. The Athenians h«ul alrea<ly been re¬ 
duced to such straits by the war that they were obliged to sup¬ 
plement their resources by the imposition of an extraordinary 
direct Ux {ti<r4>opa), from which they expecUxl 200 talents.* 
In addition to this they now made the first of the subsequent 
series of expeditions to the coast of southern Asia Elinor (Caria), 
for tlje purpose of raising money, which were more in the 
nature of predatory excursions than military campaigns; but 
Lysiclcs, the general in command, and port of his force 
perished near Myus. 

In the fifth year of the war (427) the Peloponnesians made 
their usual invasion of Attica, and a fleet actually started for 
Mytilene. But all was over before it arrived. Mytileno had 
surromlerod to the Athenians. Provisions were running short 
in the city, and Salaethus wished to make a sortie. To do 
thia with greater cfl*ect he gave out heavy arms to the lower 
flsnet. who thereupon refused to obey their commanders and 
demanded a distribution of com, threatening to come to terms 
alone with the Athenians if their request was not complied 
with. The nobles perceived that power was slipping from 
their bands, and thought it best to participate in the negotia¬ 
tions with the Athenians; they did not wish to bo sacrificed 
alone, although this was ultimately their fate. Mytileno 
surrendered at discretion; Paches was to inflict no punish¬ 
ment until the Athenian people had pronounced tlio decision. 
The originators of the revolt fled, nevertheless, to the altars. 
Paches promised to do them no barm, and meanwhile con- 
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voyixl thorn to Tenodoo. Tho Laccilncmonians under Alcidax 
iuid arrived too late; &»d had not tho courage to follow the 
ad>'ico of tho Rlean Tcutiaplna and stir up tho Asiatic cities 
against Athens. They rotumod with all speed to Uio Pclopon- 
nose, followed by Pftches, who obtained possession of Notiuni« 
tho port of Colophon, by a per\*ersion of a promise made by 
him, not an uncommon proceeding among tho Greeka An 
Athenian colony was afterxvards planted there. On his return 
to Mytilone ho sent the leaders of the hostile party in chains 
to Athens with the greater part of his army. Halacthiu was 
put to death at once on the spot, although he held out hopes 
of rendering the Atheniaiu service in regard to Plataea if his 
life was spared. Tho people then decided to put to death not 
only tho Mytileneans who were guilty of the revolt and who 
had lieen brought to Athens, but also all the grown men of 
Mytilene, ami to sell the women and children into slavery. 
A vessel was despatched to Paches with the order to cany* 
out tho decision. But on the following day the Athenians 
repented, and assembled for a second delilienition on tho same 
question. On this occasion speeches were made by Cleon and 
Diodotus, which Thucydides records, by tho former for tho 
ratiheation of tho death sentence, by Diodotus in favour of 
clemency. Wo reproduce their main arguments; subject to 
tho same proviso as aliove with regard to their acetuacy. 
Cleon urged that all the Mytiloneans were guilty, and that 
tho Athenian supremacy could only be maintained by severe 
measures. Diodotus argued that the question was one of 
expediency only. Experience proved that severe punish¬ 
ments were in themselves useless. They never prevented a 
city from revolting, they only made would-be rebels more 
cautioua The people of Mytilene ought not to bo punished, 
because it was precisely on the opposition between tlicm and 
the nobles that tho power of Athens rostral. It would there¬ 
fore bo sufficient to put to death tho men whom Paches had 
sent to Athens as tho instigators of the revolt. 

YOU II 2 a 
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If Cloon’s ipccch has not been garbled by Thucydides, with 
the object of presenting the speaker, whom ho detest^, in a 
bml light, it is characteristic of the boldness with which the 
|»ooplo could lie addressed in Athena, and of the pleasure 
which both orators and people took in long-windeil periods. 
But even if Thucydides has invented some of it, the tone of 
the speech, combining impudence with a veneer of honesty, 
is probably aeon’s. In neither of the two speeches is refer¬ 
ence made to the guilt or innocence of the Mytilencan 
people; the only question discussed is whether it is more 
expedient to kill them all or only some of them. Diodotus 
makes no attempt to prove the innocence of the Mytilencan 
Demo^ or that it ha<l only taken part in the revolt under 
compulsion. And in fact it looks as if the people of Mytilene 
were hostile to Athens, or Salaethus would not have 
placed good weapons in their liands. The surrender appears 
to liave been due rather to the mutual jealousy of rich and 
poor in Mytilcne than to the sympathy of any Mytilencan for 
Athena. Consequently if the Athenians displayed compara¬ 
tive clemency, they were really moved only by feelings of 
humanity, and not in the least by political considerations. A 
butchery such as Qeon demanded would certainly have been 
a useless crime. 

The first resolution was rescinded, and another vessel 
started in all haste for Lesbos to convey the order to Paches 
not to carry out the death sentence. The rowers put forth all 
their strength so as not to arrive too late, and no doubt Uiia 
was due not only to the high pay and abundant provisions 
given them by the Mytilencan ropresenUtives, but also to the 
conviction that the lives of thousands depended on their 
exerting themselves to the utmost The second ship in fact 
arrived so quickly after the first that Paches ha<i not had time 
to execute his ghastly commission. The Mytilcncans, how¬ 
ever, who had l>een sent to Athens were put to death, to the 
number of upwanls of a thousand.* The property of the 
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rc>>els vrni confiscated for tho benefit of Athens. But the 
roajoritjr of the Athenian citizens who received grants of 
land in Lesbos did not go there. The land was relet to 
Lesbians at a yearly rent of 2 minas (about £8) for each 
estate. In this way 2700 now Athenian landed proprietors 
or capitalists were created, that is to say for as long as the 
arrangement lasted. The sanctuaries, evidently those of 
Attica, received 300 loU, a fine yearly income of about 
£2400 for the religious services of tlie Athenians. Tho 
Athenians now occupied the island of Nisaoa off Megara, in 
order to be secure against surprises like that of 429. 

This success of Athens at sea was, however, counter¬ 
balanced by a blow on land, which must have been expected 
for a long time. Plataea fell into the hands of the PclojMn- 
nesians. In the previous year tho liesieged had recognized 
the impossibility of holding out, and formed a plan for 
escaping to Athens. But only half tho number, about 220 
men, carried it out; the courage of tho rest failed them at 
the last moment They calculated tho height of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian wall by the number of bricks, made ladders of 
corresponding height, scaled the enemy's wall on a stormy 
winter’s night, got possession of tho two towers commanding 
the entrenchment and escaped into tho open. In order to 
mislead their piu^sners, they at first took the road to Thebes 
and then tuniod southwards; 212 reached Athens in safety. 
In the year 427 those who had been left in Plataea began to 
suffer from famine. The Peloponnesians could have carried 
tho city by storm, but they were averse to doing this for two 
reasons, of which Thucydides states only the second. The 
first was that it would have coat human lives,, whereas with 
patience the city could be taken without bloodshed. The 
second was that if jieace were concluded afterwards, it might 
be stijMilated that all conquests should be restored. If 
Plataea were conquered, it would revert to the Plataeans ; 
but if the Plataeans surrendered, the Boeotians would retain 
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Plataca. Consequently they must bo induced to si^iidor, 
ami to schiovo this object it was desirable to inspire them 
with illusions as to their fate. The Spartan^ therefore, who 
were completely under the influence of the Boeotians, told 
the Platttcans that if they would surrender they should be 
judged by Spartans and not by Boeotians. As a matter of 
fact, when the city surrendered five men did come from 
Sparta to sit in jmlgment on Plataea. But there was no real 
judicial enquiry; the prooeodings resembled thoM of the 
revolutionary tribunal in Paris at ita worst period. The 
wretched men were asked if they had done any service to 
the Spartans and their aUies in the war; their answer to the 
question was a matter of indifference As a special favour 
they wore allowed to defend themselves at length, and they 
urged all that there was to bo said. The Thebans then, 
according to Thucydides, had to make a reply, which, like 
Cleon’s speech on the Mytilene affair, is a masterpiece of 
sophistry. The 225 men were all put to death, and the city 
of Plataea rased to the ground. Only the temple of Hera 
remained standing, and a large building was erected near it 
from the materials of the houses, to servo as shelter for 
people who wished to visit the temple. The land was taken on 
lease by the Thebans. There is no doubt that the slaughter 
of the Thebans in Plataea and of the Mytilcncans in Athens 
was the cause of the execution of the Platacana^ 

The fall of Plataea was a matter of satisfaction for the 
Thebans, but gave the enemies of Athens no political advan¬ 
tage, for Athens had abandoned all idea of protecting the 
city. Her policy was to meet her enemies at sea only, and in 
this respect the west presented better opportunities of success 
than the east The opposing factions met at Corcyra, and 
terrible scenes ensued. When the Corcyroans who had been 
taken prisoners in the naval baUlo were released by the 
Corinthians—with the object of bringing about what actually 
did take place—and had returned home, they set to work to 
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lictach the iaUnd from the Athenian league. They forced 
their way into the council and killed about sixty democrats, 
among them the Athenian proxenu*. At first Corcyra was 
declared neutral. But the Demos did not submit to its defeat 
It seixed the Acropolis and the port of Ilylleia. The nobles 
on the other hand occupied all the houses in the market-place. 
The civil war continued in this confined space. Most of the 
slaves joined the Demos. The nobles, who were at a disad¬ 
vantage, in despair set fire to their houses. At this point the 
Athenian Nicostratus arrived from Naupsetus with twelve 
ships and effected the renewal of the alliance with Athens; 
ho also made peace between the two parties. But the nobles 
bad to little confidence in the peace that 400 of them fiod to 
the Heraeum, whence they were removed to a small island 
close by. Meanwhile a Peloponnesian fleet arrived under 
Alcidas and Brasidas, who captured thirteen Corcyrean ships 
in a naval engagement, but did not venture to attack the city 
of Corcyra, and contented themselves with landing at the 
promontory of Leactmoe and laying waste the country. The 
nobles were removed from the island and taken back to the 
Heraeum. Then sixty Athenian vessels arrived under Eury- 
medon, whereupon the Peloponnesian fleet withdrew in such 
trepidation that to avoid sailing round Leucas they dragged 
their triremes across the isthmus which at that time connected 
Leucas with the mainland. The Demos of Conyra at once 
fell upon their cnemiea Some were killed on the spot; fifty 
were persuaded to leave the Heraeum to have sentence passed 
on them and were put to death. Those who remained in the 
Heraeum heard of the fate of their companions, and put an 
end to their own lives rather than die by the hand of the 
executioner. In the dty the massacre of the well-to-do in¬ 
habitants continued for seven days, in the presence of the 
Athenians and of Euiymedon. And, as Thucydides relates, 

the slaughter was not dictated solely by political motives; 
every evil passion was allowed full sway. Private hatred ami 
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greed of gain inspired the murdcroua deeds of the real or sup¬ 
posed adherents of the democracy. SupplianU were dragged 
from the sanctuaries or slain in them; some wore vralled up 
in the temple of Dionysus; fathers actually killed their 
own sona About WO of the defeated party retired to the 
mainlaml and harassed Corcyra from there; afterwards they 
returned to the island and entrenched themselves on Mount 
Istone; we shall hear of their fate later on.* 

Athens having thus secured her authority in Corcyra began 
her interference in Sicilian affairs in the autumn of 427. The 
principal |)Oint at issue there was the Straits of Messsna, the 
possession of which was necessarily important to the Athenians 
for the maintenance of their maritime supremacy in the west. 
We propose however to relate what happened in that quarter 
later on, in connection with the second and greater expedition 
to Sicily, taking the achievements of the Athenian fleet on 
its voyage to Sicily in the first Sicilian war at an earlier 
stage. 

The plague, which had lasted at first for two years and 
then abated for a time, reappeared at Athens in the following 
winter. On the other hand the Athenians had the satisfaction 
of being 8|iared the usual invasion of Attica in the sixth year 
of the war (426), owing to the eartbqtuikes which occurred in 
the Peloponnese before the army had got beyond the Isthmua 

During the continuance of the Sicilian campaign Athens 
managed to engage in other expeditions—a proof that, so far, 
in spite of the plague, the war had not greatly injured the 
Athenians, and that the policy of Pericles had not been a 
failure. Thirty ships under Demosthenes sailed round tlie 
Peloponnese, while sixty more under Nicias, who now assumed 
a more prominent position in the conduct of the war, pro¬ 
ceeded to the island of Melos, to force it to join the Athenian 
league. But the plan failed, and Nicias sailed to Oropus, in 
order to make an attack on Tanagra in concert with troops 
marching direct from Athens. ^Vaa it intended to make 
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further conqueiU od the mainland f Would Tanagra have 
been eaaicr to hold than Plataea t But although Niciaa was 
victoiioua in the field, ho failed to capture the town. On the 
other hand Sparta endeavoiu^ to win frcah |}oeitiona of 
vantage against Athens in the easL She complied with a 
request of the Trachinian Maliaiii and of the Dorians, who 
were being hard pressed by the Octaeans, and founded the 
city of Ueraclea in the territory of the .Malians, Heracles 
liaving ended his life in those regions. The Siiartans hoped 
great things from this colony. It was intended to facilitate 
access to Thessaly and so to Thrace and at the same time to 
threaten Euboea. But if it had been possible to strike a blow 
at Euboea, the Boeotians would have done it long before. 
And the Sijartan colony of Ueraclea did not fiourish. The 
Thessalians put eveiy possible obstacle in its way, and the 
Spartan commanders displayed no ability to carry out a 
successful policy. 

After sailing round the Peloponnese Demosthenes seised 
Lcucas and then entertained an appeal from the Messenians 
of Xaupactus, who wanted him to subdue the Aotolians, 
who certainly wore very troublesome to the Naupactians, 
and consequently dangerous to Athens. It would not bo a 
difficult matter, said the Naupactians, as the Aetolians were a 
Bcattoroil people, and bad no fortified cities. Demosthenes’ 
principal reason for embarking on this undertaking was that 
bo behoved it to bo the initial stage of a really great achiore- 
menL His plan was to subdue the Aetolians, and then march 
through the territory of the Orolian Locrians, surprise the 
Dorians, and afterwards, leaving Mount Parnassus on the 
right, to unite with the friendly Phocians, and atUck Boeotia 
from the west and finally to enter Athens as a conqueror. 
The idea was a great one, and its execution not entirely out 
of the question, taking into con8i«lcmtion the grouping of 
parties among the Greek races of those districts. In Greece 
as a rule neighbouring states were at enmity with each other. 
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and this was especially the case in those parts. Ambracia 
was on the side of Sjnrta, Acamania and Argos Amphilochiciini 
on that of Athens. The Aetolians were favoumldo to Sparta, 
the Ozolian Locrians again to Athens. The Dorians of course 
belonged to the Spartan party. The Phocians, with tire 
exception of Uio Delphians, were on the whole well disposed 
towards Athens. The hostility of the Boeotians to Athens is 
well known. We may add that the Malians were in favour of 
Sparta and the Octaeans of Athens. Thus an Athenian army 
which marched through this coiuitry would always 6nd friends 
again after a few days’ journey. The passage through Boootia 
would certainly bo hazardous, for the Boeotian hopUtos were 
more than a match for any troops which Demosthenes might 
have with him. On the other hand, a bold stroke of this kind 
might revive the courage of the friends of Athens even in 
Bocotia. Demosthenes, however, never had an opportunity of 
trying conclusions with the Boeotians; his scheme fell through 
at the outset Ho had the failing of energetic people of being 
occasionally too much in a hurry. On this occasion ho did 
not wait for the Locrians, whose knowledge of the localities 
would have been extremely useful to him, but pushed on 
without their escort into the Aetolian territory. He was at 
tacked near Aegitium by a superior force of the Aetolians who 
lutd taken up a position on high ground, was unable to adt*ance 
juid made his way into a forest to which the Aetolians set fire, 
and finally was obliged to retreat after heavy losses to Oeneum 
in Locris, whence be liad set ouL One hundred and twenty 
Athenian boplites had fallen. Ho had now no desire to return 
to Athens; he remained where be was, which proved of great 
advantage to Athena For the Aetolians conceived the idea 
of making use of their victory to oflect a complete revolution 
in western Greece. They applied for Spartan troops, which 
wore sent under Eurylochus, among them 500 fighting-men 
from the new colony of Heraclea. The moeting-placo of the 
idlies marching westwards was Delphi Eurylochus ordered 
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tlio Qwluui Locmna to join hinij iind the majority oho^'ott, 
CAjfOciHlIy tbo A]nj>hias.icaii^ wiio wi^jxi naighlKi'iir^ of tho 
rtioci&nis anil cborefon^ AGconljng to tbe Ji&ttirvil law pro^iiil- 
ing in Urecco^ deCestod tbtiii, Somo pvo ho^Uge^ who were 
kept prisonere at Cytiiiinm in Doris, The roloponneaiaTia mid 
their allies noarcbod throtigh Locri against NoitpHct^ hj the 
capture of wfejcli thoy hoped to take revenge for tho mmpargii 
of Bemi^sthetios. And the eitj would have fallen had not 
DomosUicnee induced the Acamanians, who were entirely 
demoted to him, to hasten to ita ajsistonce. The Ambraciata 
now wished to use .KiuylochiiB and his troops against their 
hated neighbour, Argos j\jDphLIochieum, and EorylDclius pro¬ 
ceeded to Pnofichiiini in Aotolia to nuiko preparations for his 
expedition,'* The Ambniciots meanwhile began ojieratjons 
by invading tbe territory of Argos and occupying Olpso whicJi 
was close to the sea, whereupon thp Aniphilochions summonod 
to their aid Doniosthcnps and twenty Athenian ships which 
hapfxnod to lio in Peloponm^smn watere. The Ambraciots 
now besought Euryloehus for prompt as^i^tauca; bo left 
Froschium and marched w'est of the Achcloua through 
Acamanin northwards, and joined the Ambraoiots at CHpac. 
Haro he fought a battle with Demosthenes, who won a com^ 
plctc rictory over Ms opponents by means of an ambuscade. 
Eurylochus fell, and tho defeated army was besieged in 
OlptaOr hlenodoeiis, w^ho succeeded Eurylochus, found that 
bis podtioiJ in OIpoo was tmtonable, os tho placo w^ould soon 
be bloekadcd from tho sea mi well, and thinking that such 
vnltinblc individnalti ns the Spartans and Mantlnoans with 
him doaerved n better fate than to bo cut down with setni- 
barbarians in a barharian country, opened negotiations with 
Demosthenes, which had the desired cDbctv Tho Spartans 
nnd Montincans marched out of Olpac^ alleging aa a pretext 
that they w'oro going to fetch wood and prorisions, to prevent 
the Ambrnciots from seeing what became of thenL No 
doubt some mercenaries were left Whind, probably Kpiroics j 
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but they were of no account. The Ambraciote saw through 
the design and wished to escape as well; but the Acamanians 
of course would not allow this, and a hand-to-hand fight 
ensued, in which some Peloponnesians wore killed, it being 
impossible to distinguish them in the confusion. Most of the 
precious Dorians, however, were saved; those of the Ambra- 
ciots who escaped fled into the territory of Agrae. Mean¬ 
while fresh troops arrived from Ambracia to assist their 
fellow-countiymen. They encamped upon one hill, another 
in the immediate neighbourhood (both boro the name Idomcne) 
having been already occupied by Demosthenes without their 
knowledge. The Athenian general, who was a master of 
every stratagem, surprised the Ambraciots at daybreak by 
sending some Messenians to the front, whoso Doric dialect 
made their opponents believe that the attacking party con¬ 
sisted of friendly Peloponnesians. They were thus totally 
routed; only a few escaped to Ambracia. On the following 
day a herald came from the Ambraciots who had been con¬ 
quered at Olpae and had fled to the district of Agrae, with 
Uie customary request for {Xirmiasion to take up their dead. 
He was shown those which had fallen at Idomene, and was 
astonished at the largo number. “ How many,** they asked 
him, “do you think there ought to be?" “About two 
hundred'* “ But those are the arms of more than a thousand” 
“Then they are not ours,'* ho replied “But you fought 
yesterday at Idomene,” “Yesterday we fought no one,” was 
the rejoinder. “ But im conquered these men yesterday, 
when they came from Ambracia to the assistance of their 
countrymen.” The herald then realized that the reinforce¬ 
ments from the city liad been annihilated as well; he uttered 
a loud cry and hurried away without bestowing another 
thought on the bodies which were lying there. Thucy¬ 
dides does not venture to state the number of the fallen 
Ambraciots, on the grountl that it woubi have been pro- 
noimced incredible — a strange piece of timidity in a 
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Tho capture of Ambmcia was nov pofl^ibio- Biit in tlmt 
ca&j Athena would have gammoned tlio platt^ and this dwi nob 
suit tho Acarnauiniia. It would not do to lot Al-hona bocotnd 
too powerfuL Consequently a peace was concluded between 
tlio Amhnidots and Acaituitiiaul^ the terms of wliich were 
highly favourable to the former after tho crushing blow which 
they hod received. Anibmcia rotjiined her ludeptudence, and 
merely agreed net to aasiat Anactorium, on which the Acar- 
niuiione bud dedgna They wanted Aiiactorium because it 
wofl in tbelr country; they care^l little about Anibracio, 
which WHS far away on the other side of the gulf. With this 
shitfl of tlunge prevailing, every ono thiiiking only of himself 
und hia immediate advantage, mid the alUea of Athens being 
willing enough to make use of her, but taking very good cars 
that she did not become more powerful, the politlcoJ unity of 
Greece waa certainly not likely to bo reoljjod. 

In the following year (43h) tho Peloponnesians repented 
their plundering march into AtticiL But it did not hiai long. 
Events took place in the Peloponnesa which caused the 
Sportana great mixiety, and niado them aboJidon their pre¬ 
datory incursion in haste. A ftcet of forty Athenmti shipa 
under Eurymedon and Sophocles aaLled for Sicily, N^bcra 
Athens was engaged in the war which wo ehsill deacribe later 
on ; Domoatbenee, who after his great victory over the 
Ambmeiota had re tuttiofl in triumph to Athetws, waa on bouni 
Ho accompanied tho tleot in u private copocity, but was 
apccially authorized to employ it at his own discretion on the 
cooat of the Peloponnese, a power the exercise of which 
required great al>ility, Iwth in Jits Jealinge with the real 
eomiuauders and an regards tho enemy who waa to be 
attacked. Demosthenes hail definite piano, tho bucopm of 
which dcpcinlcd mi their l;ioing cturricel out oa n general 
surprise. Ilia aim waa to occupy Pyloa." The gcnoruls were 
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not in favouT of bin pliiUj bnt a atomi compeMatl tbeifl, to take 
rvfngo in the hnrbniir of Pyle*. DeniOatliotKW again cxhortcul 
them to fortify the plnco, bat they replied tliat there wore 
many eunihir apota on the ocwat and timt they could not all be 
occupied. They failed to see that the [toaitioii of Pyloa iraa on 
oxceptionoily adviUitageoiia one. It wjw fi promontory which 
could be eaaily fortified, niid cleae by tboro wna a harbour, now 
called tho Bay of NavorinOi completely protected by the ialand 
of Spboctetia which lay oppoaitei It woa also reputed to be 
the ancient home of Keator* which would make it attractive 
aa a place of refuge for all the Measenione and Helots as 
soon an it was fortified. Consoqueutly it woa the voiy place 
from which an immense amount of dimags might be inflicted 
on the Spartans. But, according to Thucydides, at first no 
one in the fleet was inclined to follow Demosthenes'^ advice ; 
it was only onuui that induced the Athenians to liostir them¬ 
selves in the matter. Thoir stay was prolonged more than 
had boon ondcipatod owing to the continuance of the bod 
weather, whereupon the soldiers, in order to poos the time, 
took to fortifying the desolate heights of their own accord, 
and onco the work hod been begun it was proBocuted with 
onthueiasm. They had no iron tools for hewing stones, and 
therefore cellectod stemas just m they lay; they were olso 
improvidod with vssscls for carrying clay, and wj piled it on 
their backs, and held it in a stooping positioti with their 
hands claspiMl behind them. The greater part of the old 
city required no fortifications, owing to the precipices which 
surrounded it. The Spartans, who woro in Messenia and 
Laconia, took no heed of what was going on in Pyloa ; they 
were apprised of it, but did nothing. JuLst at that momont 
they were celebrating a fostivaJ, during which they felt at 
liberty to disregard poLiti*^; they thought that they couM 
easily recapture tho little fort at any moment The Atlicnions 
completed their hkflk in six days, loft Demosthonea there with 
five shi[is,and then continued their voyage to CorcjTit and Sicily. 
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Although the nuthoritiM in Sparta ha<l allowed matter* 
to take thoir course, the Spartan army in Attica took a 
serious view of the situation. Upon learning the news of 
the occupation of Pyloa, they withdrew from the enemy’s 
country, after a stay of only a fortnight Pylo* was U> be 
retaken with all possible speed. Armed men hastily assem¬ 
bled from all quarters, and sixty ships of war arrived from 
the north. But Demosthenes hail time to send word to 
Eurymedon, who was stationed at Zacynthus, about seventy 
miles off—less than the distance from Genoa to Ix>ghom— 
to come at once to his assistance. Meanwhile the Sfiortans 
thought they had devised a veiy clever plan in occupying 
both the entrances to the bay, the northern one close to 
Pyloe itself and the southern broader one, with their fleet, 
and in disembarking 420 hoplites with their attendant helots 
on the island of Sphacteria which lay lietween. A landing 
being only possible in the harbour or on Sphacteria itself, 
they fancied they had by this means completely prevented 
the Athenians from disembarking troop*. It does not seem 
to have occurred to them that the Athenian fleet would 
attack the Spartan ships, and yet this was the obvious course. 
When Demosthenes saw that the Spartans were preparing to 
carry Pylos by storm, he placed his worst-armed troops upon 
the better protected land side, and took up a position 
himself with sixty hoplites and a few archers on the side 
facing the sea, outside the wall and close to the steep shore, 
where there was room for only a few ship* to lie ta It was 
necessary to defend the shore itself at this point, as if it 
were once carried the wall behind would be untenable. And 
the handful of Athenian troops actually repulsed every 
Spartan attack, notwithstanding that Brasidas urged on his 
men to the assault with great vigour from his own ship, and 
did not spare himself. He was wounded, and his shield 
which fell into the sea was picked up by the Athenians and 
erected by them as a trophy of victory. The attack was 
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continued for two days, »nd the SparUn leader* then sent 
to Asinc for battering machine*. The Athenian Hoot, fifty 
•trong, now arrived. The Spartans remained inactive, and 
their fleet wa* not in order even on the following day. No 
further thought wa* given to the blockade of the two entrance* 
of the bay. Perhaps Brasidas had not yet recovered. The 
Athenians were thus able to sail into the gulf and capture 
five ship*. Tlie rest wore beached and <^ped. The 
Athenian* were now masters of the bay, while the troops 
on Sphacteria, among whom were many Spartiate*, were cut 
off. The Athenians did not venture to attack them, but kept 
on cruising round the island to prevent them from escaping. 
Meanwhile the whole Spartan levy had assembled before 
Pyloe, but nothing could be done. The Spartans did not 
know how to capture a fortress, and saw that it was im|) 0 « 8 iblo 
to rescue the men on the island. The latter might be over¬ 
powered at any moment, and unfortunately there were so 
many Sportiates among them. It was therefore necessary to 
rescue them or place them out of danger, but how could this 
be effected 1 To attack the Athenian fleet was out of the 
question, for the Spartan* shrank from an encounter at sea. 
The best plan would be to open negotiations for peace, 
during which their lives at all events would be Mfe; other- 
wise they wore in constant danger, for the Athenians if they 
liked could kill all the Spartans on Sphacteria just as they 
had slain the Persian* on Psyttaloia. The Spartans therefore 
made overtures for peace. In this way they gamed time, 
which was the great object at that moment. An agreement 
was concluded with the Athenian generals in Pylos stipulating 
that in return for the surrcwler of the Spartan fleet, i.e. all 
the ships in lAConia, the blockaded party on Sphacteria should 
bo provided with the means of subsistence, and that there 
should be a truce until the return of the Spartan am¬ 
bassadors, who were to bo sent from Pylos to Athens on 
board an Athenian trireme, to propose term* of peace. After 
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that Uio truce woa to Ite at on end, and the ships M ere to be 
returned to the Spartans. 

This emlMssy must have been received with great satUhic- 
tion in Athens—Spartans arriving at Athens in an Athenian 
war-ship and suing for peace I They declared that Sparta 
was prepared to make peace, and urged that Athens should 
not be too exorbitant in her demands, but rather earn Sparta's 
gratitude by a display of generosity; Sparta, they said, was 
ready to conclude an alliance with Athens, by means of which 
the two states would be able to control the whole of Grcecei 
At Cleon’s instigation the Athenians demanded in the first 
place the surrender of the men on Sphacteria, and secondly 
as a condition of peace the cession of Xisoea, Pegoe, Troizene 
and Acliaia. The ambassadors requested that Athenian com¬ 
missioners should be appointed to consider these demands 
with them and come to a settlement This proposal met 
with vehement opposition from Cleon. Ue said there was no 
need to appoint commissioners, that any reasonable proposal 
could be discussed in public, and that the object of the Spartans 
Mras to deceive the Athenians. Cleon was perfectly nght 
Negotiations by means of a commission, especially between 
two states, are an excellent moans of gaining time, and 
this was precisely what the Spartans aranted, as we shall see 
more clearly presently. The ambassadors declined to make 
a public reply to the Athenian demands and departed. On 
their arrival at Pyloa, they declared the truce at an end and 
demanded back their fleet. But the Spartans had already 
broken the truce by making an attack on Pyloe, and con¬ 
sequently the Athenians declared that they were no longer 
bound by that stipulation. Tlie Spartans protested and WTir 
began afresh.” 

But matters did not progress as smoothly as had been 
anticipated in Athens. Sparta concentrated all her resources 
round Pylos, and at last prudently adopted the right policy. 
They managed to convoy provisions to the imprisoned party 
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on the islaml, a task which was undertaken by heloU in return 
for high pay and the promise of their liberty. The weather 
became bad. The Athenians saw that a time would come 
when storms would prevent them from blockading the island, 
and in that case the great prize of the undertaking, which 
was all the more welcome as it had been unexpected, the 
capture of the valuable prisoners, would be lost Public 
opinion at Athens l)ecame unfavourable, and Cleon was up¬ 
braided with frustrating the peace. Ho replied with the 
assertion that the generals were neglecting their duty in fail¬ 
ing to capture the force on Sphacteria Nicias, the head 
of the board of strategi, was stung by this, and replied that 
it was not such an easy matter; if Cleon thought so, he 
might try it himself, and the board of strategi would place all 
that was necessary at his disposaL Cleon observed that he 
was not strategus, but the people insisted that ho should 
make the attempt, and hnally Cleon declared that he would 
do so without troubling the Athenian citizens, simply with a 
body of Lemnians and Imbrians, some pcltasts from Aenus 
and 400 bowmeru He would bring the aflfair to a conclusion 
in twenty days, and if the Spartans were not prisoners by 
that time be would put an end to his own life. This an¬ 
nouncement satisfied Cleon’s opponents, especially the prospect 
of his having to keep the second of the two promises. 

Cleon speedily completed his preparations, and chose 
Demosthenes, who was still in Pyloa, for his colleagua He 
knew, writes Thucydides, that Demosthenes ha<l long been plan¬ 
ning a descent on Sphacteria. And we may supplement this 
brief statement of Thucydides as to the internal connection 
of events by some observations which the Athenian historian 
omits, becau se he confines himself on principle to recording 
facts and speeches. Demosthenes had evidently combined 
with the influential demagogue Cleon, because this was the 
only means of executing his well-conceived plan for defeaUng 
the Spartans, and with these two objects in view, firstly, that 
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an ox|)C(iition should be sent to Pyloa, and secondly, that a 
landing should bo made on Sphacteria. Both were part of a 
ccnoorted game between these two men. This supplies a 
complete explanation of Cleon’s attitude towards the S|iartAn 
envoys. They came to Athens on board an Athenian sbip^ 
and Demosthenes had the means of sending a message to 
Cleon to insist upon the surrender of the men on Sphacteria, 
since they could easily be captured with a suitable force. 
Cleon tlierefore demanded their surrender and put an end to 
the truce, the prolongation of which into the had season of 
the year would have prevented the Athenians from capttuing 
them while the fleet could keep the sea, with the result 
that as soon os winter set in the Spartans would break 
off the negotiations and the men escape to the main* 
land. But the board of straU^ under Nicias wore not the 
men to take proper measures against Sphacteria. This 
could only be done by Demosthenes and Cleon. Cleon, how¬ 
ever, conld not put himself forward, or he would have been 
laughed out of court Ho was bound to appear to yield to 
compulsion, and this he cflfocted in a masterly way. Cleon’s 
blunt oxlerior concealed great political astuteness. It was 
cosy enough for him to boast, for he was backed by Demo¬ 
sthenes, who was the best quolifled man for military operations 
of every kind. 

No time was lost, and the moment was favourable for an 
attack. Sphacteria was covered with trees, and that was a 
great advantage to the defenders. In Actolia Demosthenes 
had had to pay dearly for his blunder in losing himself in 
the forest, and his joy was great when ho saw that, owing to 
the carelessness of the Spartans, the forest had been set on 
fire ami burned down. The attacking party could now sun'ey 
the ground. The enemy was exposed to view, and they 
could make their plans accordingly. The Spartan government 
hanng refusal the demaml of Cleon for the surrender of the 
men, Demosthenes proceeded to the attack after a day’s rest. 
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He began by landing 800 hoplitea during the night The 
main body of the S|mrtan8 waa stationed in the centre of the 
ialniid near a spring of brockiah water; a small force wna 
posted u|)on the northoni and steepest promontoiy, and there 
was a guard of thirty hoplitea close to the landing-placea. 
The latter waa surprised and cut down. At daybreak the rest 
of the Athenians landed, and the attack on the Spartan main 
body began. Lightnormed troojw in parties of 200 were 
ordered to harass it on all sides without coming to close 
t|uarters. The Spartans were wearied by a struggle against 
an enemy with whom they could not grapple; the cries of 
their aasailanta made it impossible for them to hoar their own 
words of command, and the ashes of the trees which were 
blown about by the wind prevented them from seeing clearly. 
The attacking party were themselves surprised at being able 
to make such an impression upon the dreaded Spartans. The 
latter now aliondoncd the centre of the island, an<l withdrew 
to the higher ground in the north, where they had a respite 
for the moment, but after a little while were obliged to yield, 
as there was no water there. Besides this, the leader of the 
Messenians offered to climb with some bowmen to a spot 
which commanded the Spartan position, and carried out his 
design. The Spartans were now confronted with the alter¬ 
native of surrender or death. The Athenians of course 
desired the former, and summoned them to jrield. The 
Spartans referred to their authoritioe on the mainland, who 
replied that they must do their best consistently with honour. 
They therefore 8urrcndore<l, Of 420 hoplites 292 were left, 
among them 120 Spartiates. 

Cleon had kept bis promise in brilliant fashion. The affair 
naturally created a great stir. It was a novelty to 6nd 
Spartiates who preferred life to death. People began to form 
a lower estimate of the Spartona It is true that respect for 
the bravery of the Athenians was not increased by the event, 
for the assailants bad managed to spare themselves. At 
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Athens, whither they were all conveyed, one of the prisoners 
referred to this in a nuinner which sliowed that at all events 
they had not lost their sense of humour. To Uio somewhat 
insulting remark that those who had fallen at Sphneteria must 
ha%’e been very brave men, ho rejoined that "those must 
have been clever arrows which could single out the brave 
men." The most noticenblo point in the whole aflair is the 
ability of Demosthenes, who is one of the early forerunners 
of the exports in military science who distinguished them¬ 
selves so greatly in the fourth century. 

The only immediate result of the capture of the Spartiates 
was that the inroads of the f’oloponnesians into Attica 
ceased. The Athenians declared that if they were repeated 
any prisoners made would bo put to death. The Athenians 
valued their harvests just as much as the Spartans prized the 
lives of the Spartiatca In other respects the war wont on 
as before, for Sparta was not as yet inclined to accept the 
Athenian terma The Athenians made %'arioas descents on 
the country near the Isthmus, and occupied the peninsula of 
Mothone near Troizene, fortifying the neck of land which 
imites it to the Argolic Acte with a wall As Mothone was 
opposite Aegina, the Athenians now had a ready-made passage 
for crossing over into the Acte, where they could put in an 
appearance at any time, and {)crhap8 even conquer the old 
Ionic city of Troizene. 

About this time the civil war in Corcjrra terminated in the 
same spirit in which it had been hitherto carried on. The 
aristocrats who had entrenched themselves on Mount Istone 
surrendered, not to their fellow-countrymen but to the 
Athenians, who came from Pyloe. The latter conveyed them 
to the island of Ptychia near Corcyrs, on the understanding 
that if any one of them escaped all should be deprived of 
protection. An Athenian general ought never to have con¬ 
sented to such terms, which made the lives of the whole party 
dependent on the folly of an individual It would thus 
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uppcAr, if Thucydides was not misinforaod, that the Athen¬ 
ians with evil intent The result was such as might 

have been foreseen. The Corcyrean democraU persuaded 
some of the prisoners on the island of Ptychia to attempt to 
escape, and then denounced this breach of the agreement to 
the Athenians, whereupon the Athenian generals h^ded o>er 
the wretched men to their fellow-coun^'men. Some were 
put to death, and the rest committed suicide. The Athenian 
generals wanted to leave for Sicily, and were not inclined to 
prolong their sUy for the sake of Corcyrean aristociwta. 

The Atheniiois achieved another success in this part of 
western Greece by joining with the Acamanians and taking 
the city of Anactorium, which had been abandoned, as wo 
saw above, by Ambracia. In the oast they made a capture of 
a different land. They seised a Persian nobleinan named 
Artapheniea, who was on his way to .Si*arta, at Eion on Uie 
Strymon. They read his despatches, in which King Arta- 
xerxos stated that ho could not make out from the many 
S|»artan embassies which had reached him what Sparta 
really wanted him to do, and that he therefore was sending 
Artaphemes with the request that the Spartans would order 
an envoy with clear instructions to accompany him to Persia. 
The AUicnians sent Artaphemes back by way of Ephesus, 
under the escort of Athenian envoys, who, however, returned 
on hearing that Aitaxentes was dead. The mission of Aita- 
phemes shows that the Persians did not think the time 
had come for active interference in the aflairs of Greece; 
Athens was still too powerful for them. About this time the 
Athenians displayed their foresight in ordering the Chians to 
pull down their new city-walls; it was w’ise not to expose 
them to the temptation to which the Mytileneans had 
succumbed. But the war had made such inroads on the 
resources of Athens that the tribute of the members of the 
league was raised, in some cases to double the amount, in 
others to more. This measure must have been due to Cleon’s 
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initiativo, and it was probably he who raised the pay of the 
Hcliastoo to three obols at this time.’* 

In the Ix^’iining of the eighth year of the war, in March 
424, the Lesbian fugitives took possession of Rhoeteuin on 
the Hellespont near Troy, but surrendered it on receipt of 
a money payment and occupied Antandrus, opposite Lesbos, 
where they hoped to maintain their position. This part of 
the world, the borderland of Greece and Persia, was alsrays a 
happy hunting-ground for adventurers. In many places the 
Greeks were probably supremo one day, and some one else the 
next. The power of Athens was not affected by incidents of 
this land. On the other hand, a successful ctmp mode by 
Nicias, who had been to a certain extent roused from his 
easy going ways by Cleon’s laurels, was of importance for 
Athens. With sixty ships and 2000 hoplites he attacked the 
island of Cythora, which was of the greatest value to Sparta, 
since it was an intermediate point for the trade of I,AConia 
with Egypt and Africa, and protected or threatened Laconia 
itself, according as it was in the hands of the Spartans or their 
enemies. The Athenians first captured the seaport town of 
Scandia, and then advanced against Cythera, the inhabitants 
of which, who were Pcrioeci, surrendered. The Athenians 
next ravaged the coast of Laconia in the neighbourhood of 
Asine and Ucina On the Gulf of Boea, opposite Cythera, a 
I^tcedaemonian contingent suffered a defeat, so that the 
Athenians were actually able to erect a trophy on Laconian 
soil. They then sailed round Cape Males to the cast coast 
of the Pcloponnese, and took the town of Thyrea, in which 
the Aeginetans had settled. A Lacedaemonian force in the 
neighbourhood did not even venture to offer battle. The 
Aeginetans were brought to Athens and there put to death— 
a second wholesale massacre. The Cythereans joined the 
Athenian league; their tribute was fixed at four talents, 
about as much as was paid by the little island of Tenedoa 
While the power of Athens thus made rajiid progress in 
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southern Greece, her influence in Sicily was put an end to by 
the peace which the Greeks there concluded among them- 
selvea It was a counterpart to that concluded between 
Ambracia and the Acarnanians, and shows how every increase 
of power on the part of Athens was regarded on all skies with 
fear and anxiety. The Athenians were now excluded from 
Sicily, and threw the blame on their generals, whom they 
punished. 

By way of compensation, they achieved a partial success 
in an enterprise in their immediate neighbourhood- Just at 
this time the government of Megara was in the hands of a 
democratic party, which was on the whole favourably disposed 
towards Athens ; “ and as in addition to constant molesUtion 
from the side of Athens the position of Megara had become 
still more intolerable owing to the settlement of some of 
her exiled nobles at Pegae on the Gulf of Corinth, the 
democrats wished to hand over the city to the Athenuina 
But it was necessary to proceed witli caution, because there 
was a garrison of Peloponnesians in Nisaea who could easily 
march on Megara, and because in Megara itself the general 
feeling among the democrats was not decidedly in favour of 
Athena. Operations were commcnccrl by moving Athenian 
troops into the space between the long walla, so that the force 
in Nisaea was cot off from the city. Then the following plan 
was adopted for introducing the Athenians into Megara itself. 
The Megarian troops were to march out to attack the Athen¬ 
ians, and the latter were immediately to enter by the open 
gates But this design failed, because the anti*Athenian 
party in Megara discovered it and opposed the marcli out 
The AUienians thus only secured Nisaea, the garrison of which 
surrenderetl. Brasidas now interveneil ; he happened to be 
at Corinth just then, organizing an expedition iuto Thrace. 
On receiving the news of the capture of the long walls of 
Megara bo collected a small army and demanded admittance 
into the dty. This was refused ; even the aristocrats were 
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opposed to it. It waa not ceii&in whether he wcift stroDU 
CTbOUj^h to bn'ng mattera to n deci^ivo isaue^ and if Jie wore 
aot» he would onlj? inercaao the con tuition outl might involve 
the omtoemte in miafortnna. lie give, howeverj n proof of 
his capacity; ho prepartid for hattJe, And the AthoDianH do- 
cUned it, by which maana tlioj lost MogarsL Por now both 
the aristocrats and the Jeraocrata perceived that the Athenians 
were afraid of Bmaidai, end the eristocrata idmittod him into 
the dtjt The latter wore strong enough to put to death 
about a hundred of the moat objectionable fnembora of the 
rival faction, m accottlotice with the fashion of thosa daya. A 
strong pirtizan govemment was organized. The Athenians 
only retained NisneOr 

In the east Athens mot with no auccees. Jt ja true that 
what happened in Asia Minor was of little signifioanoa. The 
Athenians mcaptured Antandms from the exiled My'tiloncaiirt, 
and an Athenian fleet under lAmnehits waa destroyed by 
floods on thfl coast of Bithynia. Cut those incidents did 
neither good nor haruL On the other hand, Athens fluffered 
eevero losses in Thrace owing to the energy and shill of 
Bmsidas. The latter had come to the concluaion that victory 
for S[«rta could only be achieved by the destruction of the 
league, which was the baais of the Athoiuan power. The 
allies in jVaia coidd not ba touched, as the naval power of 
Athens was unbroken. Thom remained Thrace, which could 
bo reacbed by land. He themforc reqmstod to be sent 
tbitber with troops, and the Spartans consented, not becanse 
they were convinced of cho importance of the undertaking, 
for sinoB the time of Pausanisa they had fioijn averse to 
cam|iaigns in that quarter, but bacansa it waa a means of 
getting rid of inoOiivuiiiout individuals. They allowed Bnuftflas 
to take 700 helots as hoplitos, liestdos lOOO PeloponiieBian 
mcmlta Since the occupation o^f Fylos and Cytbera by 
.\theus, the helot* bad been a aonree of anxiety to ^ipirta.. 
Some time pmviouidy, u Thucydides relate®, a mass of su*^' 
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pocted holoU had been diaposod of in the following aumnmiy 
manner. An ofEcial announcement was made that the heloU 
who voIunteere<l for acr>'ico and «li«playcd the greatest 
bravery should hare their liberty; 2000 were selected and 
were led, crowned with wreaths, round to the altars and 
then Uken out of Sparta. They were never hoanl of again, 
and must have been murdered somewhere. But all the 
helots could not be made away with in this manner, and many 
of them were good fighting material; a campaign in Thrace 
was the very thing for this purpose. If they were victorious 
there, so much the better for Sparta; if they perished, then 
their loss was not an irreparable one. And Brasidos himself 
belonged to the category of inconvenient persons who think 
they know everything better than their fellows. Let him try 
his luck in Tliraco, at a distance from Sparta. Even on the 
march thither ho proved himself a general of the first order. 
Ho succeeded in conducting his small force through Thessaly, 
which was amicably disposed to Athens, without any hostile 
demonstration.*^ On the scene of action ho displayed the 
same qualities, combining courtesy wi»h energy, and winning 
the sympathy even of those who hitherto had not been well 
disposed towards Sparta. The Athenians were well known 
and so were their faults; the S|>artana wore strangers, and 
now the first Spartan statesman to appear in those regions 
was a man of unquestionable weight and capacity. No doubt 
it was not possible to establish perfectly satwfactoiy relations 
with Macedonia. Brasidas wanted to make use of Perdiccas, 
and Perdiccas to do the same with the Spartana It was 
suggested that the latter should aid the king in subjugating 
Arrhibaens, prince of the Lynccstao; but Brasidas had no 
inclination that way ; it would not do to let the king become 
too powerful Perdiccas had promised the Spartans to defray 
half the coat of the maintenance of their troops, but paid only 
one-third of it. Meanwhile Brasidas was thoroughly success¬ 
ful in his main object, in winning over the Chalcidtans. He 
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pcTRUiulcil tho Acanthians in a very skilful sjjeech, reportoU 
by Thucydides, to join tho Spartan league as autonomous 
allies, and ho was equally successful with tho Stagiritos. And 
while he gave more and more scope to his cncigies in Thrace, 
the Athenians received a hoa %7 blow on their own frontier. 

They had devised a not ill-conceived plan for obtaining 
possession of a portion of Boeotia.’* Demosthenes managc<l 
to open negotiations with some disaffoctod Boeotians, who hold 
out a prospect of acquiring Chaeronca and Siphae on tho 
Corintliian Gulf. Chaeronca was near the Phocian border, 
and under the induence of Orchomenus, the ancient rival of 
Thebes. Thus it was conceivable that preastuv might be 
exerted on Chaeronea by means of the Phocians, who wore 
not unfriendly to Athens. In the year 447 the Theban fiarty 
in Orchomenus and Chaeronea had defeated the Athenians at 
Coronea; now, in 424, tho rival faction had evidently gained 
considerable strength in those cities. The plan was that on 
the same day the friends of Athens in Chaeronea should 
make themselves masters of this city, that Demosthenes should 
capture Siphae by a descent from the sea, and—what was 
of special importance — that an Athenian army under the 
strategus Hippocrates should cross tho Boeotian frontier at 
Oropus, occupy the sacred precinct of Apollo at Delium and 
fortify itself there. The last was not a great military feat 
nor of much importance in itself; it was intended merely to 
increase the feeling of insecurity among the Boeotians, who 
would thus bo less able to ascertain in which direction the 
greatest danger lay and whither they ought first to turn. 
But the whole affair proved a failure. A Phocian who was 
loyal to Thebes betrayed the designs on Siphae and Chae¬ 
ronea; the anti-Athenians wore on their guard, and when 
Demosthenes appeared before Siphae he found tho gates 
shut against him. A mistake was also made as to the day 
on which the simultaneous advance was to take place,and 
Hippocrates arrived at Delium after the attempt of Demo- 
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sthenoA had miacarnecL In apiUj of this ho prococdoti lo 
cntronch himaolf there. The Boeotian* aaaomblcd in a high 
state of excitemont under Pogondas at Tanagra, and offered 
battle to the Athoniana, who were already on their return 
march after leaving 300 cavaliy at Delium. The Boeotian* 
had rapidly gathered an imposing force of some 7000 hoplitea, 
10,000 light-armed t^oop^ 1000 cavalry, and 600 pcltasta. The 
Athenian* h»d a* many hoplitea a* the Boeotian*; the munber 
of their cavalry i* not stated, but in a pitched battle between 
Greek* only the hoplite* were of consequence. The Athen¬ 
ians prepared for battle, partly because their honour forlside 
them to decline it, and partly no doubt because the large 
number of Boeotian light-armod troop* would have seriously 
hamperv<l their retreat 

TTie disposition of the Theban force waa a peculiar one, 
and reminds us of the oblique order of battle employed sub- 
se(|uently by Epaminonda*,** as also of the Macedonian 
phalanx. While the Athenian* and other Greek* generally 
drew up their hoplitea eight deep, the Theban* at this period 
formed a line twenty-five deep. This involved many disad- 
^-antage*. If the enemy had an equal number of hoplite* it 
presented a longer front, and could attempt an outflanking 
movement Besides, the rear ranks of such a deep mass could 
make their strength but little felt The deep formation, how¬ 
ever, possessed one groat advantage. Two Greek regiments 
of hoplite* meeting on the field of little resembled two iron 
walls, which acted to a great extent by their weight and 
impetus. The fight in the first instance resolved itself into 
a contest of driving power; the enemy’s ranks had to be 
forced backwards, and gap* luul to be made in them so as to 
disperse them. For this a deep line offered considerable 
advantage. When a column twenty - five deep drove it* 
opponents before it, the latter could not moke a stand and were 
hopelessly beaten, whereas if both side* hod lines of the same 
depth a return charge was possible. The thick mass acted 
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like 41 ancl, thaii^h k only made ft g«p At one spot,, it 

broke up the wbolo lint And auch was tho rMult on this 
accnaiDiL The Athenifins defoated the other Boeotians^ but 
gave way before the Ttelxin#, and ho the TS'lioIe battle wtis 
lofit. The Athenians fled in tiiTW diTiiaionaj to DeJium, to 
OropUHj and to Mount Parnes, Alwut 500 BoeotfatiH and 
1000 Atbcnbna, among them Hippocratej himself^ were left 
on the field, Tbo batUo wag foUowed hy n legnlai: Greek 
quarrel on a question of principlOf in whichi howoveri the 
Athenians were also worsted, owing to the interrentlon of 
the Boeotians. The Athenians^ in nccordanco with cuAtomT 
i^nestcd the auiTPnder of their dead. The Boeotians in¬ 
sisted dint thej ahotild first a^'aeuate the sacred precinct of 
Deliiim^ which they hod ocenpied in contravention of the 
laws of TBligion, The Athenums rvfiieed to admit that they 
had done wrong in occupying it, and each side porsistixl in 
Its own view until the Boeotian^ cut the knot by capturing 
Dolium. The Boeotians now delivered up the dead bodisH, 
seveuteen daji after the battle. They hwl attained their 
object. 

The defeat at Deliiun w 4 iK a heavy blow to the Atbenians, 
It proved that the Athenian hupHtos wBro not only Infarior to 
the Spartang, hut also to the Thebana They had encountered 
the Spartans with honour at Tanagra, and conquerod the 
Boeotians at Oenophyta ; now they had been twice defeated 
hy the aamo Eocotiana, at CorDnc4i and rkiliixiiL The Tliobans 
at this poriod were already on the high road to the military 
ascendency which they' held in the fourth century. 

The roverae at Delium was soon followed by an equally 
eevere one in Thmce, where a change of monarehs hod maan- 
while taken place, King Sitalcss ha>Hng died uM having been 
AUoceedod by his nephew Soiilhes. Bmsldns marched against 
Amphijiolisi, the importjinco of which was derived from its 
comm and of the ronda across the lower Strymoii uniting 
Thrace with Macedonia. The Argniana, who WCTO colonists 
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front Andros, aiipportHl hia iinderULkiiifi. He finat ootiiipirwl 
the bridge aver tlio Strympn, which Wftfl outside the fortiflea- 
lions of Lho city. Hia adticrecita in Ariiphipolb weira ready 
to admit liim, but could not ftury out tbeir btention iin- 
mediatoly. Tho Atlienian party in the city hod timp to 
concert with tlio Athenian wnmiaiidor in Amphipolte, the 
itnvtegUii Eucles^ and send an apj»al for prompt Af^iatancp to 
the other Athenian etmte^a, TKneydidos, aon of Oloma^ the 
future historian^ who was then at ThaMa. But Braaidns 
hoard of nnd at once offered tho Amphipolitans such easy 
terma tliat all tho inhubitanti, ovca the Athoniana in tlio city, 
accepted them, being convinoMl tJtat Amphipolia could not 
hold out against a man of tho atamp of Ihnsidas^ Those n ho 
did not want to remain os free citiBCns of Amphipolia wore 
allowed to depart with their belongings within five day*. 
These wore called fnvourahlc conditions in antiquity. Ampbi- 
poJia surrcntlorcdj and on tba ovening of tho samo day 
Thucydides arrived at Eiou and secured this important 
position for Athens. Bramdoa octupiwl sflvetul other places 
in tho neighheurbood. Pordiccas too put iu a speedy nppear- 
ance, and looker] after his own interests 

Tho faU of Awijjhipolu mode a great Lmpro**ion, and the 
tendency to revolt from Athens beoamfl gonentl Brasidos 
oven btiilt some ship* on the Btrymon, and sent to BparU 
for reinforcennonta. But November had arrived, and nothing 
much could be done. BrMidasi, howevijr, captured a few 
placce on the promontory of iloimt Atboa, Torono in 
Sithr^nia gave hi in some trouble, but ho sucMcdod in taking 
it, and the Atheninti garrlBon them escaped to tiioir ships. 
Bresuias dedioated Lscythtis, the citadel of Toron^ to the 
goddess Athene, who had a temple there and who bad, a* he 
cleverly aborted, favoured hia enterpriao in a striking minnor. 
If Athene no longer asebtod tho Athenians, on whom cmdd 
they still rely f 

As Amphipolis would certainly not have fallen if Ibucy- 
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ciklcs had been there on the morning of the day on which he 
entered Eion, bo was impeached and condemned in Athena, 
probably at the inatigation of Cleon. He did not return to 
Athena while the war lasted. After its conclusion ho was 
allowed to re-enter the city. Whether ho really neglected 
his duty, os has been so frequently asserted in modem times, 
it is impossible to say. It is difficult enough to apportion 
praise or blame satisfactorily in similar occurrences in our 
own day, and well-nigh impossible in the case of events which 
happened at such a remote period and ore only related in n 
brief and matter-of-fact way by the person immediately con¬ 
cerned There is little doubt that Thucydides was not a 
good general, but who was so at that time except B r a sniaa , 
and to a certain extent I>cmostbcnes t This much is certain, 
that the Athenians in Amphipolis, officials as well as private 
individuals, wore far more remiss in their duty than ITiuc}’- 
dides.’* 

In the beginning of the year 423 the Peloponnesians and 
Athenians concluded a truce for one year. Both sides were 
weary of the war. In Athens the aristocratic party had paved 
the way for peace by attacks on the war-party, chiefly by the aid 
of the comic dramatists,* and probably many of the Spartans 
were tired of serving the interests of Corinth. It was ho{>ed 
that a reasonable peace would be agreed to within the space 
of a year. But this result was not to be achieved so quickly. 
Thrace was still in a disturbed condition; the activity of 
Brasidas and, as we may conjecture, the exertions of the Cor¬ 
inthians pnxluced fresh complications. Two days after the 
conclusion of the truce the city of Scione on the peninsula 
of Pallene revolted from Athens. When the Athenian ami 
Peloponnesian commissioners arrived in Thrace they found 
Scione alreaily occupied by Brasidas, and the Athenian 
Aristonymus tleclored that as Scione had revolted after the 
tmee, it was not included in it, and that Athens would make 
war upon the city. But Monde also revolted, and Brasidas 
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took it iinior tia protection na woIL If a SparLan general 
could diaregairl SpartA^a promises in thia fashion, what was 
tbo nso of a truce, and what muat Athene havo thought of 
Sparta’s honcatj 1 Other undertakinga of Brasidas wero not 
io Biiceoashil. Ho conceived him&olf bound to do aomet^xig 
for Pordiccos, who wna Sparta's friend Juat thoii, mid aided 
him against Arrhibacua of Lyncus. But on the circulation 
of a report that somo Illyrmns hud come to the asaist” 
once of Arfliibaeui, the hLicedonlana loft Broaidna, who had 
taken the flold on their aocount only, in the lurch. Mean* 
while tho Athenians retook Mendo, whore the LModaemonian 
garrifion hold out at first and then cut iU way through the 
enemy's linoa to tho besieged city of Sciona Braeidas mads 
a futilo nttoapt to toko PoU'daea. Potdiccns now by way of 
a change oomplotoly abandoned tho Spartan ollianeo, and used 
his infiuoncfl to hinder the pAesogo of Lacedaemonian treraps 
through Thessaly. Tho continual obuigo of front on the 
part of tho Macedonian king i» a curious spactocle^ and com¬ 
pletes the picture of tho way in which tho combatanto behaved 
to each other. Prom tho outset in the Poloponnoisn 
the Spartans proved more than a match for tho Athenians in 
diplomacy, and pursued their own intorests as a matter of 
oouise with a magnifioent disregard of principle; hut Ferdicciw 
was even more naively unscrupulous tbim Bporto. In his 
eyes nil treaties wore good for the moment only, for just so 
long as they were of any me to him. 

\Mien tho truce came to an end in tho year 423 and no 
peace Ixad been concluded, Cleon managed to Eficuno his 
election as stratogus and thort initiated a campaign in Thnu^ 
which ho conducts] in person. Kicias had been theno in the 
preceding yoary CJeun now wanted to show w'hat he could 
uccomplish. Ho set soi] with thirty ships^ and did not even 
toko a large mil itary force with him, but, what was worse, 
his soliJJers were by no mcane devoted to him^ nnd ho was 
no geuEral. Ho took Torone and then marchdl into the 
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neigbljourfaood of Ainphipolui, whore bo captured Galcpsui. 
Braaidaii also arrived in iboso jjarts, and while Cleon made 
Eion his headquartera, his opponent with 1500 hoplitca took 
up a position on the hill of CerdyUon w'cat of Amphipolis, 
whence ho could command the whole country; bo left 500 
hoplitca with some Thracian and Edonian auxiliaries in Am- 
phipolia under the Spartiato Clcaridaa. Cleon had come to 
Thrace in order to take Amphi{x>lis, but as his troops, accord¬ 
ing to Thucydides, appear to have placed very little confidence 
in his military abilities, he may have thought himself all the 
more bound to make a display of eneigy. With his whole 
force, composed of Athenians, Lemnians, and Imbrians, he 
made a reconnaissance in the direction of Amphipolis, and 
encamped on an elevation to the east of the city. When 
Brasidas perceived Cleon’s movement, he withdrew quietly 
into Amphipolis, and awaited a favourable opportunity for a 
sortie. No armed men were allowed to appear on the walls, 
and Cleon was at first so far misled that he regretted not 
having brought a ri^ train with him to attack the city at 
once. But he was soon undeceived, for he was told that an 
army was assembling in Amphipolis for a sally,** and in fact 
there was not a soul to be seen on Cerdylion. He therefore 
rotumed to Eion. flis road led post the walls of Amphipolis, 
and while the Athenian army was marching by Brasidas' 
troops burst out of the city gates into the Athenian line and 
routed it completely. The left wing fled to Eion, the right at 
first into the mountains and afterwards to Eion. Cleon, who 
was with the right wing, lost his life, as did 600 Athenians; 
on the Spartan side seven only fell, but among them was 
Brasidaa This neutralised the result of the victory—for the 
helots and Peloponnesian recruits were not of much use 
without Brasidaa And many Athenians reganled the death 
of Cleon as a personal gain; they had, as we saw, already 
hoped for it at Pylos. He ought not to have uken the field 
without l)emosthencs.** 
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On this occmon proof giY^n of BraBidrt^ greftt popu- 
iMity m Tlm»co, TLo AmphipoHiims tramferred to him 
haioic honours which h.d hoca hitherto 
Athenian Hagnon, die founder o( the conimiiniLy, and a grave 
aa^igned to him in the dty iUelt A Laeodaemon^n 
nnny, which had boon despatched about thia time imder 
IfnmpMaa and two Other general^ to Thnure, heard of the 
battle of Amphipolia at Ueraclea, and at conlinoed their 
march, bnt then turned back, hratly. because the TUeaBaliaim 
l^orred their progress, eoeondly. because the Athenian^ after 
all hswl been defoatod, and lastly and dimfly, Lecavt/^ their 
genorah like the majority of the Spartiates, took little mtorest 
inBraaidaa^enterpriaea. Spartj^ had no appreciation of not 
flittiUulo for such remote comiiaignB; men like FaiMniuna, 
braaidae, LyBandcr, and Agesilatia wots required to propose 

and erectito schemes of this kind 

Tlio desire for pence now bocainc stranger on both aida 
The Athcniani perceived that the war wjia not takmg the 
Murae which they had expected. The Bocessioii of the sl ice 
thrttatenixl to spread, and Gloon was no longer there to ml at 
the people for their love of peace. The Spartans too foimd 
Uiat cvpnto hail by no moans tomod out m they had fondly 
hoped. The series of invasions of Attica hid proved futdo, 
and now their own country was being dovasUttMl from Py!a« 
and Cythcni,aud thdr heloU tempted to revolt The war 
had been begun for the sake of Coriiith j they theiuBBlvcs had 
reaped no advantage from it. In the following year too the 
thirty years' truce between SparU and Argoa would come to 
an end, and if, as was to be cipectod, Argos took advantage 
of t he situation to enter the lists against the SpartaiiSj Sparta 
would be in a very aw kward position, Laatly, tho wish to 
recover the Spartiatas who hail besn taken prisoners at 
Sphacteria was as strong m over. The death of 
chief representatives of Uie war party. Brasiilas and Cleon, 
brought matters to an issue. At Athens Cleon hsd Ixhju 
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succeeded by Hyperbohis, but the latter’s influence could not 
compare with thiit of his predecessor; on the contrary, Nicias 
was now the leading mnn in Athena. For the Athenian 
people were so constituted that they frequently attached more 
importance to persons tlian principles, and on the death of a 
leader of tried ability often followed, not one of his supporters, 
but the known chief of the rival party, who hod hitherto 
stood second in public estimation. Thus after the death of 
Aristides, the aristocrat Cimon became of greater consequence 
tiuin his younger democratic op{x>nGnts, and in the same way 
after Cleon’s death Nicias was duly appreciated. Nicias, how* 
over, wished to enjoy his acquired reputation in jicaco. In 
Sjiarta King Ploistoanax was regaining influence, the man 
who hod been accused of taking bribes from Pericles in 441% 
and liod been recalled in 427. But Sparta hod not been more 
successful in the war since 427 than before that date, and 
some people thought that it was only bribery of the Pythia 
that had elicited the oracles in favour of his recall If the 
war were to continue without any marked success, the result 
might bo attributed to his presence in Sparta. Consequently 
he too desired the termination of the war. 

Peace was actually concluded, but without the participation 
of the Corinthians, Elcans, Megarians, and Boeotians. The 
Megarinns wero dissatisfied because Athena retained Nisaea; 
the Boeotians, because they had to restore the frontier town 
of Panactum; the Corinthians, because Sparta did not oppose 
the retention of Anoctorium and SoUium by the Athenians, 
who were thus loft with considerable power in the West 
The record of the peace, which was concluded for fifty years, 
began with the recognition of the neutrality and inviolability 
of Delphi and its oracle; then foUowod the vonous stipula* 
tiona Athens was to receive, besides Panactum, the 'Thracian 
cities of Amphipolis, Argilns, Stagiros, Acanthu^ Scolus, 
Olynthns, and Sportolmi, which might preserve their autonomy 
on payment of the Aristidean tribute to Athena, or, if they 
VOL. II 2 C 
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become allice of the Alhcniana. Coo pha^ (P> 
Cythcra, Methone, Pteloum (in Phthioti*X Atalantc were 
returned to the Peloponneaiana Mecybenia, Sane, and Smgua 
wore to reUin their inlmbitonta. The Peloponnca.an pn^nem 
of Athens were to bo set at li!)crty. that i^ the men of Sph^ 
term and the Peloponnesian garrison of Saonc, which wm 
inveatod by the Athenians. Athens was free to deal as she 
pleased with the Scioncans themselves, the Toronew^ wd 
the Sermyliana King Cleomenes harl once left his Athoni^ 
friend, in the lurch in the same way, 

again in similar fashion to the survivors of the Thirty T^ta 
Sventeen men from each of the two f ^isirU and 
Athens were to confirm the peace by oath, and this oath was 
to be renewed every year. Pillars inscribed with the text of 
the treaty were to bo erected at Olympia, at Pytho (Delphi), 
on the Isthmus, on the Acropolis of Athens, and in the 
Amvclaeum at Sparta. Of the seventeen Spartans the kin^ 
Pleistoanax and Agis head the list, and then comes the first 
Ephor Pleistolas. Of the Athenian, five only are not other¬ 
wise known; Lampon, the soothsayer and friend of Pencica, 
comes first; Nicias U the third, and among the rest are many 
vMien of repute, including Demosthenes. The peace was 
commonly called the Peace of Nicias, for Nicias c^ed it at 
Athens. If we consider iU tenn.% it will be seen that Athens 

made greater concessions than she obtained. She surrendered 

a number of important positions on the enemy’s coosts to 
which she had unfettered access, and released the Spartiates 
besides. In return she received the revolted Thracian ciUcs, 
to which Sparta could hardly send assisUnco, and which con¬ 
sequently were likely to be captured by Athens; but the rnost 
important of them, Amphipolis, was never matle over to her. 
PlaUoa was not restored to her at all And it would have 
lieen all very well if the peace had only lieen a universal one. 
But Boeotia, Megara, and Corinth conUnued to form a hosUle 
ring round Athens. 
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It hml boon dcciilod by lot Uiat Sparta should coniinonco 
the czooution of tlio treaty. The Spartans thereforo did wltal 
Athens particularly dcaired; thoy sent orders to Clcaridas 
in Thmeo to surrender Amphipolis to the Athenians. Hut 
Clcaridas did not comply, and tlio enroys returned without 
accomplishing their mission. As the Peloponnesian repre¬ 
sentatives were still assembled in S|iarta, the Spartans once 
more endeavoured to persuade them to accept the peace; but 
thoy refused. To prevent the Atheuians from declaring the 
treaty broken, on the not unnatural supposition that it luul 
only been a trap, the Spartans hit upon another mode of giving 
them satisfaction ; they oflered them a defensive alliance, Imt 
coupled with a proviso in Sparta’s interests binding Athens 
to act against the helots as well. In this way the Athenians 
were to be encouraged in the belief that thoy would control 
the whole of Greece in concert with Sparta. Athens, le<l by 
Nicias, tnuted the Spartans; the prisoners of Sphacteria were 
banded over, the alliance concluded, and Sparta attainoil her 
object by moans of empty promises.” 

This was the end of the Ten Years’ War, which since the 
time of Thucydides has been regarded as the first part of the 
war which lasted for twenty-seven years, and is known as the 
Peloponnesian War. No doubt there was a certain attractive¬ 
ness in having a war which lasted the sacred number of 3 x 9 
years. In reality the Fifty Years’ Peace of 421 was just as 
much an interruption of a state of war as the Tliirty Yearn’ 
Peace of 445, and there would be no reason for viewing the 
war of 431-421 between Athens and the Peloponnesians m 
differing externally from the preceding wars of the same 
centur}', and for considering it as part of a longer war, were 
it not that the whole war of 431-404 possesses a marked in¬ 
ternal unity in the rivalry between Corinth and Athen^ which 
induces ns to abide by the traditional view of Thucydides, 
If we felt inclined not to take this important consideration 
into account, we might adduce many reasons in favour of 
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regarding the war of 431-421 as a reparate one. It is per¬ 
fectly clear that the war which extended from 421-404 hatl a 
thoroughly apocial character given to it by the acti>ity of one 
ambitious man, Alcibiadea For it was ho who, as wo shall 
too, first drew Athens into the energetic continental policy 
which ended disastrously at Mautinca, who then led his 
countrymen to Syracuse, where they met their death, and 
finally effected the xmion between Sparta and Persia, which 
resulted in the overthrow of Athena. Thus the periods of 
431-421 and 421-404 have after all a perfectly distinct internal 
character.** 

Uowovor, in 421 the Athenians were at peace with SparU 
for a time, and this was a source of great rejoicing. They 
could now live once more in the country, which they had not 
been able to do for so long, a privation which had given rise 
to such loud complaints on the part of the comic poets. The 
opinion has sometimes been expressed of late that the Spartan 
invasions of Attica not only inflicted temporary injury and 
great annoyance on individual Athenians, but did permanent 
damage to the whole state by destroying the class of peasant 
proprietors, and that this was one of the eril consequences of 
Pericles’ war policy. But there is no proof of iu If it had 
happened one of two results must have followed, cither the 
land would have gone out of cultivation or large esUtes would 
have been formed, as in Italy in later times when Rome lost 
her freedom. But in the fourth century B.C. wo find, as is 
shown by the writings of the Attic orators, an agricultural 
middle class in Attica, just as in the fifth, and no abandon¬ 
ment of the country or latifundia, and yet Attica was badly 
ni>'aged by the garrison of Dccelca ns late as 413-404. It is 
true that many Athenians wore impoverished by these devas¬ 
tations, but they did no permanent harm to the city. The 
prosperity of the citizens depended on its commerce, which 
revived after tlio war. Consequently the advice of Pericles to 
give up the country districts was founded on a correct view 
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of tiic BitiiatioiL And tli€ pcaco^t-cuiy^prico to whicli 

tho comic writors belonged, forgot one jwiiit lArkicIi alter all 
ia of coiuidoraLlo fiiiijortimci!^ I'ljc. ttuit tborc is comotliiDg 
groot in tlio tonditot of a, people which not onlj foregoes tbu 
comforU of life, hut courts wont and primtjon rather than 
[lart with Itfl ideal ijoaaesjoiii^ or wlmt it coneidcreto be eitch. 
The Dutch in the Eixtcouth century had their crops destroyed 
by the ^|iaiiiarda, and in the seveutceutb contnrj by the 
French. But they not only Lore it in patience^ they nctiially 
rtootioil the low-lyiiig country of their own ncooid, in nnler 
to save their citioa and so pmsorvo their freedom. PoHde*’ 
resolve was an (Kiuolly high one, hut nnfortimatoly in hie goncrnl 
policy ju in so much oloe he did not receive from his fellow^ 
coiuitrymen Uie measure of support which be desen'ed,. ai:id 
which the welfftre of Athens and of Greece demanded.^ 


NOTES 

AuthoritiBs: Thucydideei with Plutarch ind Diedortu. Per the 
Athenian cily-tellc see Aristopbnncu, but for histOTiail slat^iatuiEs he, 
tia weU as the Scholia, «n only he quoted with the gnatopt cautioiL 
—Of tuodem works treating chicHy of the intcraa] bislory of 
ALheus, cf. Q, Oilbert, Beitrilge lur inneren OsBck Athens im 
Zcilaltcr des peloponnco. Kriegea, Leipi- lS77 ; J. Bcloch, Die 
nttijiche Polltih fcft PeHclcs, L?i]w- 1SS4 : Jliiller-Stnlbing; Ansto- 
pliones uml die hiatorifiche Krttik, Leipzi h’or sp»lAl papcra 

by the some autlior see bcluw. 

L For Nieias cf, Q. Jallna, De Nicfa dEtoogogo et belli ducts. 
t7lr. UJSa! Gilbert, Beltrigc, p. 140, Kieiu reprwentiHi medi- 
ocrity eambined with olistiniioy end iirtsolutlon. He tnflicked in 
slareO). and therefore Hved by trade., like Cleon end Hyperbolas. 
But while the two latter constantly liad and aliU hava ibeir trmte 
thrown in their teeth, and were called auch names os tanner, Innip- 
iimtcr, and catUe-dealiir, because they were not of arlsloerntic calcbe- 
tion, no one cadb Nielas a slave-owner, becauM lie wo* n man of 
good facuily. But Niciim does not meupy a ma« Banlted poaitloti 
WaiUc he wflfl not on the s|iot to witness tins dnubfciy of his elaves 
ill the mines of Lanriuett, while Citjon no doubt wu often present 
when his men wein tann ing bb loather, Tlie fiwl that Nietos is 
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still gEntnilly plM^ on ft higher IbvgI thnn Cleon ia diw to the 
■Muinption llmt U mid hi* cquulji in imk w^ertunore fltlcii hy 
snperior eiliitatton to guvcrn tha atato ihan on unedacfttcd man like 
Clron. It iflt hovrsw, bj no mtana oertain that lIiq winuition of 
tLu WMltlij clnMeft in Athena wtia better ibftn thnt of the leat well- 
to-do, while even the rumiliefl of tho old nobaitjf did net alwajii 
pnjo? the privlega cf a usdly HUpeiior edncatiou, ^ Alcibiadcai for 
instance, was allowed to play in the streeU l^hrynicb^ was l^en 
wp by the oligarchic ultiioti^h ho wm of low eitnmtJon, dKOU, 
llypcrboliw, and other democrats probably had. the aim* cdncalioji 
ns Nkuw sod AlcibiftiicR I fllmll «turn to thw (inestioti in Chsptor 
nvLiL, and wLU only remark hero that no proof has been mldncftl 
that the State imJer Cl*on and llyperboltia fell into the Iwmis of 
lea edneated men, aa ThucydiilLJi nnd the cemedy have led m 

gonemlly to Bnppoue. r, i 

2. Pomoelhenefl has been mifairly Mudemntnl by Bfeloch, AIL 
Folitik, p. 31. That it was DemoBtituma who arrivod on the 
wrong day In Bocoiia^ hiw not h«n pro^-cd; that Ui* iucciifia in 
Sjiliacteriii wiw dna to him alone, U oh good as oertnEn i that be 
ftcted wLsuly at the siege of Syrtuiiwe, ia evident. It true that 
he WTia ft friend of Cleon, and perhApa a dtiinoerat j but at_aJl events 
he took Spliftjtterk in conjunction with Cleon, while with yicina, 
he wsa obliged to see an army of toorfl tbAn 40,fl&0 men dwjmisd to 
certain dealrnalioti on ftecount of an edipse of the moon. 

3. For Cleon, ct Autoinu, Oi^on, Itovue Hiirtor. 3-C \ Emmineer, 
Kleon, EiclwL ifl82; Onckon, Ath. nnd Hfllas, Eti. 2 ; and the 
■peciil aiticUfl quoted hy Oal}j<nj Beitf* 12Td ClGQiitM pfiint™ 
by Thucydiidea, is a conceited parvenu, who has a keen oyu for the 
foiblci of tha aristocniitsi, and is blind to bii own, otbarwlse Im 
wendd not have allowed himself to be drawn into the lii-tei|>edit[oti 
to Til race. But this mnek can be clcnrlygalhored from Tluicydi ih's* 
boatik aocauul, that CIcKWi'i political idea* aa rcpinls tbc atUtnde 
to bo otwfrvcd hy Athena towurls Spyln were the only rorrwt. onoa 

4. Cf, W; IIcrlKt, Der Abfall Mj tilenci von Alheu, Kdin, 1001. 
Again, as in the ease of Potidaea, Athona ftTrives too late. No 
doubt it WJW diETiccilt to govern awch a large empire, hut for Athena 
to phin a siiddeu attack in time of peace m the Urst measure ag?ii[iKt 
n suspected ally, oh ah* did IjcfoH] agaiust Ssjum (set Clmptcr ilv.>, 
proves tiuit the state of alfniis was iinjaiisfaetory. 

a. Fur this Eiaphom, aeo Gilbert, Beitr. p. iSa ftisp j he iiMumes 
ihftt Cleon was tlio mover. 

e, Miiller-Slrdbing, Thutyduleiscba ForMhungen, Yieirna, 1081, 
lias attempted to proTC that llm account of the erecnlion of mom 
than lOifK? Mrtileneanft ia on Lutei]wlAlipn in Thncydidci But 
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his reasons are not conclusive. Cf. iiolxapfel, Rh. Mua. N. F. 37, 
p. 44S seq., anil Bauer in the PhiluL BiL 43. In itself there is 
nothing extraordinary for Orocks to execute 1000 prisoners. As 
many as 700 Arginetans were put to death between 400 and 480. 
The Athenians alaaghtered so many communities that, if they inter¬ 
rupted the practice on one occasion, the display of clemency would 
have been remembered, whereas their seventy, which always existed, 
made no particular impreaaion. That is why the execution of the 
Mytilenean nobles lias not been noticed by later wntera 

7. MiUler-Strtibing (Die Qlaubwhrdigkeit des Thukydides geprUft 
an seiner Daratcllung der Bclagerung von Plataea, in the Jahrb. 
f. Phil. 131, pp. 280-348) has endeavoured to prove that Thucy¬ 
dides' account of the siege of Plataea is a piece of invention, written 
with the object of showing how sieges ought to be conducted. But 
be has not proved this. That a historian should draw on his 
imagination in order to explain how things ought to be done in 
particular instances, has been conjectured by Schubert in the case of 
Duris in his Abb. tiber Plntarcbs Quellen im Eumenes, etc. (p. 770 
of the ninth supplemental volume of the Jahrb. fiir PhiiX and it is 
not impossible in itself The idea is more acoepUble for the time 
of Duris, when the science of history had become saturated with 
rhetoric, t b«n for that of Thucydides, when rhetoric was still a 
novelty and was applied almost entirely to actual speeches. In 
the special case of Thucydides a conjecture of the kind seems to 
me utterly inadmissible, in view of my remarks on his character 
in the next note to this chapter. Dunckcr (9, 491) agrees with 
Maller-Striibing in thinking that the account of the siege of Plataea 
contains impoaubilitiesL I admit that much of what Thucydides 
states about this siege is extraordinary. This may be due to em¬ 
bellishments of the truth made by Thucydides’ informanla. What 
seems really inconceivable, as Muller-Slrttbing has pointed out, is 
that such a handful of men could have decided to defend the city 
at all, when the Peloponnesians could no doubt have easily earned 
it by storm. But the fact that no such attempt was made is 
explainable not only by the deaire of the Thebans for a voluntary 
■urrendcr, because that would serve their purpose when pe^ was 
concluded, but also by the value placed on the life of a citiien by 
the Peloponnesians and the Orreks in general. They were willing 
enough to Aght in the open Aeld, where bravery was of wrvice, but 
the opeialion of sealing walls, in which hnndreds of lives would 
have to be sacriAced, did not strike them as necesaa^, if the same 
object couhl be attained by starring ont the garrison. For the 
relations between Plataea and Atliens, especially in later time^ cf. 
Sxautu in the Wiener Studien, Bd. 6. 
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a The cvenU in Corcyra hare been exhaiulively trealcHl by 
Muller-Stnlbinj^ Die Korkyraiachen Handel bei Thiikydide*. in ihr 
N. Johrb. t PhiL, RL 133, pp. 686-C4a in hia view TUncydidee’ 
narrativo of these occurrencue ia to full of iinpoeaibililie* tluil it 
must be pure invention on the jKirt of the historian. No doubt 
nuiny details rvUted by Thucydides are improbable, but it is 
notorious that nothing is so improbable os the reality on occasions, 
and after all everyone is at liberty to believe os much as he thinks 
proper of Thucydidea* story. Thucydides may have rcproduwl 
cjtaggeraled accounts, but there is no valid reason for supposing 
that he indulged in wholesale invention. He is such a tr^tworthy 
historian in the main that falsifications of this kind are incredible. 
Ilcsides, if Muller-Stnibing is right, he would necessarily be a lover 
of detailed description ; but he is not s<\ and shows that he is not 
precisely in this instance. He makes (2, 82, 83) the often^uoted 
remarks on the relaxation of all discipline and the deterioration of 
morals which accompanied the war. A lover of details, who goes 
so far as to invent them, would introduce ^wticular facts to prove 
his point in a com of this kind. Thucydides confines himself to 
rhetorical variations on the theme, ** Evil, bo thou my good," in which 
of course some facts ore bound to be mentioned, but bo states them 
as far as possible in general terms. He remarks that this dcmoral- 
iantion was the result of the Peloponnesian War, and modem 
writers repeat hU sutement But cruelty in civil war was an old 
fault of the Greeks (cf. the treatment of Cylon's adherenU and 
Hcro(L 6, ei), and such failings as were new, ajr. the palliation of 
evil, were tho result of sophistry and rhetoric, and not of the war. 
And Thucydides, without being aware of it, was bimaelf infected 
with rhetoric when ho wrote chapters 82 and 83. Ho was also 
under the iiifluenco of rhetoric when he stated (3, 113) that he 
would not give any numbers, because he woold not be believed if 
he did. A man who is so afraid of reprodneing startling facts 
does not invent them, but he is capable of inventing speeches. 

9. Ullrich, l)er Kampf um Amphilochien, Hamb. 1863. About 
this time the Atboniaiis carried out an important rcligiooa act, the 
complete purification of the island of Delos from all dead bodies; 
for the future no one wu to be bom or buried thciv, Thuc. 3, 104. 
In the year 422 they decided that the latter result would be 
attained with more certainty if tlie inhabitants were expelled 
altogether—which wns doubtless correct—and they removed them 
to Adramyttium, Thut 6, I. But in 421 they brought them back. 
Time. 6, 32. CurtiuN O. Q* 2®, 516, considers the removal of the 
Delians “an outrageous piece of trifling with religious ccremoniah 
rarricil out by tlie hostile psrty in mockery of the pion* Nicios." 
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To me it appcnn to be onlj a perfoctlj uotural ooiucqneiiee of the 
ri:)tolutiun of 4i5. Nicuu himself was oerUinljr cafsible of taking 
»uch extreme measuree in the interest of religion. Plutarch’s 
noetiunt (Ni& 3) of Nictas’ brilliant maiiageiucut of the Athenian 
Theoria to I>elus is no doubt rightly referred to wliat took place in 
the year 4S5. 

10. Cf., howerer, Beloch, Bcrblk. dcrgr.-r>m. Welt, |». 193. 

11. The history of the taking of Pylos, etc, has no doubt been 
aceunUely narrated by Thucydides, but we may make some supple- 
luontary conjectures as to the motives of the dramatis personae. The 
whole enterprise mtist have been planned by Demosthenes; Cleon 
then stepijcd in and made it a political possibility in Athens. Com¬ 
plete secrecy was necessary to ensure the suecas of the design on 
Pylos. Even aAer tiicir arrival there the Athenians had to beliave 
as if they had no particular desire to occupy tlie place, for a liandfnl 
of 8{urtans might have dispersed them while they were constructing 
the furtilications. The whole business therefore was bound to have 
on improvised appearanoe. In the some way Cleon's mission must 
be reganicd os the result of a stratagem of bis own. Kicios would 
never have taken the island ; Cleon bad to get the supreme com¬ 
mand into hia own bonds, but be would not have sucee^ed in this 
if be liod let it be seen t^t he wanted it Ho hod to appear to 
accept it on compulsion, and tliis be managed very cleverly. The 
proposal to appoint a commiasion was a trap on the part of the 
HporUns. The affair of the Busao-Afghan frontier shows the result 
of appointing commissiona. In this case the Spartan object woo to 
delay matters until the storms of winter set in, and a commission 
was "sdinirably suited for the purpose. That their only intention 
was to ktwp the Athenians dangling is shown by the fact that they 
did not make serious overtures for peace even after the capture of 
the men on SpKocteria. It is clear that Nicias neglected bis duly. 
AfUT all, Aristides liail made short work of the Pcrsioni in Psyttaleio, 
and llic Spartans on Sphacteria might also hare been pul to death 
at any moiuent, but Nicias was irresolute and did nothing. Cleon 
at all events was energetic. Tlie Athenian mode of conducting the 
war depended to a great extent on which party was successful in 
the election of the strstegi Gilbert and Beloch hare discuased 
tills iwint exhaustively in the works quoted above, to which we 
must refer our readera—Here, to<\ it is possable to cntieiM the 
narrative of Thucydides in points of detail, and to pronounce 
{lortions of it to be inrrntiona Is it likely that the Athenians 
hotl no iron tools with them, and that the Sfiartans actually landed 
400 hojdites on tlie islohd of Sphoctrrial Of what nse were 
they I Pylos could not have been raptured from the island; if the 
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Sportonji had been Tictoriota, they would hare Uken the AtheniAna 
priaonen without thia operation, and if they had been defeated the 
400 would have been lent How u it poaaible, therefore, that they 
could have acted ao fooliahly T The inference ia that the detaila of 
the fighting at Pyloa were, aa aomo one has remarked, invented by 
Thucydidea aa a counterpart to Platoca, in order to ahow how a 
place ought not to be bcaieged. 

la. Curtiua (O. O. 2^, 482 aeq.), who conaidera Cleon “rough* 
and behaving with “ irreaponaiblo frivolity,” calla the refoaal to 
deliver up the fleet an “arbitrary act which might be exenaed 
at a pinch on the ground that the Peloponneaiana on their ride 
were auppoaed to have violate<l the temu of the truoe." But the 
Sportana never disputed the fact that they hod broken it (the pro* 
test doea not prove the contrary}; we must therefore aaaume that 
they did aa The Athenians were thus actually and formally in 
the right, and need no excuse for their conduct Barefaced non- 
compliance with treaty atipulations did occur in the P(do{K>aneaian 
War and on the Spartan ride; the failure to carry out the stipula¬ 
tions of the Peace of Nietos with regard to Ainphipolia was a pit'ce 
of sheer illegality committed by Sparta. Cionaequently if the 
Atheuiana choae to stand upon their rights, there is no reason to 
blame them, even if these rights were defended by democrats of 
a somewhat coarse stamp, which ia not the caae in this instance, 
for Cleon at that time had nothing to do with the conduct of the war. 

13. The document fixing the assessments has been reconstructed 
from numerous fragments by Kohler, and belongs to OL 88.4 
i^djpov), C. I. A. 1, 37 ; cl Kohler, Urk. and Unters., etc, p. 142 
set}., and Gilbert, Beitr. p. 185. Endeavours were made at this 
time to obtain contributions even from the cities of the Pontus 
(Bus. 2, 541X and I/amachus sailed into the Pontus fur that pur- 
|>ose, Tbue. 4, 75.—For the increase in the pay of the Heliastae, 
cf Gilbert, Beitr. p. 188. Cleon, who looked well after ways and 
means to enable the Athenians to carry on the war, and even 
apjieots to have made on attempt at this period to get Argos 
on the Athenian ride (Gilbert, Beitr. p. 180 eeq.X was ridiculed in 
the year 424 by Aristoplianes in the KnighU as a wretched 
Fkphlagonian. 

14. These occurrences in lilegara show tliat the position of 
parties (aristocracy or democracy) was not the principal factor in 
deciding the question whether a dty was favourable to Athens or 
Sparta, but many other considerations, first and foremost fear or 
Duiterial intervsU. 

15. Thu Duke of Alva acquiretl a r^)atation in the same way 
by his march from Italy to the Netherlands in 1567. 
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16. Tlie expeditioiu on land which Athens had abandoned since 
the Thirtj years’ Peace were thus resumed and failed once more, 
as they had formerly done, owing to Uki valour of the Boeotian 
troops, which the Athenians were evidently inclined to under¬ 
estimate. 

17. Thuc. (4, 80) docs not say who was to blame; Curtius, 
(J. O. 8* 403, and Beloch, AtL PoL ppL 31, 38, assume as a matter 
of coarse that it was llcmosthenea, because he arrived too soon. 
But this is not proved. 

18. Cf. Bauer, Qriech. Kriegsalterthtimer in I. Muller, Tlandbuch 
der khuM. Alterthamswiss. 4, S98. Socrates distinguished himself 
by his steadfast bravery at Delium. The special attention paid 
to their naval power by the Athenians of course interferes! to a 
certain extent with the development of their hoplitea; the battle 
of Maiatlion was probably a victory of boplites, but not over bop- 
lites. The old Greek method was to let the issue be decided by a 
hand-to-hand fight on level ground, cf. Her. 7, 0; Polyb. 13, 3 ; 
this was always a contest between hoplitea. Hence the dislike of 
the Spartans, who clung most (aitlifuUy to the old Greek ways, 
to besieging fortified places, the reduction of which presented less 
scope for personal bravery. 

19. For the question as to whether Thucydides was to blame or 
not, ct Claitseu, Thuk. vol. 4, appendix. If it were not a Thucy¬ 
dides, no one would care to waste a single word on the raponai- 
bility of the person concerned in a case of this kind and in view 
of our complete ignorance of the actnal circumstances. DiacuMions 
of this sort lead to no result And after all those who value 
Tliucydides as a historian cannot regret that he gave up the office 
of general just then, for it was only this that enable*! him to devote 
himself entirely to the composition of his history. Athens could 
find a doxen generals of the calibre of Thucydides every year, but 
she never possessed a historian of his stamp either before or after 
him. 

20. In 420 Arutuphanes brought out his Bo&pfon mns, in which 

be commisented the members of the league, and mads an attack on 
Cleon ; in 42fl he extolled the blessings of peace in the AcAarmiams; 
in 424 he endeavoured to annihilate Cleon in the A'ni^/s,* on this 
occasion the poet Eupulis assisted him in the plan of the work. In 
the Ctow/M too (42.1) be has a bit at Cleon now and then. These 
attacks no doubt helped to make an object of contempt in 

Athens and to undermine his authority as a general, a result for 
which Athens hwl to suffer afterwanJs at Amphipolis, although 
it is true that the death of Cleon was a source of satisfaction to 
the oligarchs. 
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21. The •oUIien' feet were ieen underneath the gatea. What 
kind of gatea can the/ hare been, or ia it an inrention of Thuc/* 
ilidea with the object of making Clcon'a nuhnew appear greater than 
it wa« T I do not think ao, aa m/ oonimenta above indicate, but it 
ia one of thoee facta reoi>rded by Thucydidea which can be used 
againat him, 

22. Cleon waa a clever atateauuui, but evidently no generaL It 
aooD, however, ceaacd to be neccMary in Athena for the aame man 
to be at once atatesman and general { but at thia period the leader 
of the people had to be prepare<l to take command of an army. 
Thucydidea haa probably rupreaented the battle of Amphipolia to 
Cleon’a dUadvantage, but it moat in the main have foIIowe<l the 
courae deacribed by him, and Cleon muat have really committed 
the imprudence of marching paat the gatea of a hoatile city.—For 
BraaidM, whom the Greeka compared with Achillea, ci Poppelinann, 
Braaidaa, Siegburg, 1863 ; Uengatenberg in the Fcatachrifl fur 
C^eeeliu^ 1881 ; Oncken, Uiator. Zeitachrift, 10, p. 289 aeq. 

23. It ia a atriking (act that Athena paid so little attention to 
Thracian affairs after the death of Cleon. Xicias pointed thia out 
to the Atlienions, Thnc. 6, 10. Perhaps, however, Thucydidea has 
not mentioned etnerything that Athena did in Thrace. CC Gilbert, 
Beitritge, p. 163, and Busolt, Furschungen, 1, 119. 

24. The expression Peloponnesian War" ia not quite appro* 
priate even from an Attie point of view, because it was not the 
only war with the Peloponnesians. It probably originated with 
Kpborus, and is found in Diud. 13,38, PluL Per. 29, and Strabo, 

600, Thuc. (6, 28) calls it o ’Attuc«« roAs/xos from the 
Peloponnesian point of view. 

23. In criticising the war from a technical point of view, Sparta 
appears almost a yuaniM for the firat part of it. Spartan 

strategy cunaista simply in making inrunla into Attica, and arclcoming 
allies of Atliens who wish to re%’oIt, without being able toaasist them. 
Tilts mode of conducting a war does not indicate any special pre> 
meditation. Athens on the other hand proceeds on a aemible plan, 
but does not observe consistency in details. At the ontaet Athens’ 
plan ia bosiHl on the policy pursued by Pericles after the peace of 
443, id. to have no in^bitants of the interior, but only sca-coast 
and island people as subjects. But this plan was nut strictly 
carried out. Fur in the first place, Pericles soon died, and after 
Uiat every plan waa modified by circumstances and by the opera* 
tions of the enemy. The situation in the west involved modiftca* 
tions of thia kind. Corcyra and Naupoctua led to the expeditions 
in Acomania and Aetolia, and finally to that in Boeutia, conse¬ 
quently to a renewal of the Athenian policy previous to 44.3. 
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IVmoithcDMi, who •oon joint Lad<Li with CIcoo, Uket the Icail here. 
Bat the undcrUkiof^ ore not tuecetiirult «ii<l with the defeat »t 
Ddiani Athens tererts to the poeition at the Thirtj Vean’ I^nee, 
extensive territorial oequitltiont in Greece being avoided. Before 
thU, however, she hod achieved sacceai in Pjrlot and Cithers, 
enterprises which wore qaite in accordance witli the policj of 
Pericica On the other hand, the Ptece of Nicioi was a great act 
of folly from the Athenian point of view, for in concluding it 
Athens oocrifieed her most important advantages to the illosion of 
a Spartan alliance. The disappoinUnent which followed this peace 
aided the ombitioas designs of Alcibiodes, who interfered in every 
quarter without any fixed principle and occomplisbed nothing. 
From 413 onwonls the whole position changes; Athens is forced 
to act on the defensive, and ceases to have on indepemlent war 
policy, while Sparta skilfully assumes the oflentive: The policy 
which in the Arehidamian War was only a personal enterprise on the 
port of Brasidos, rix. to attack Atlicns in her weak points, was now 
initiated for Sparta by Aldbiodes, approved of by Sparta herself, 
and skilfully and successfully carried out by Lyso^er. 
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GHK£)0£ from 421 TO TII£ RlClLIJlX EXPEDITEON 

The pcaco nncl ecpcciully (<hc aMianco bolwvun Sparta and 
Atbona excJt'Cd great discontent among the old allies af 
Spiarto^ niio fearod that^ if it wore takan flcriomly, it would 
bo carried out at tlieir cx|)oiis«. The Coriniliianaf who had 
boon tho caiiae of the whnlo war, wero the jj^mtoat malcon¬ 
tents, and they made ovcrtiiiofi to Argcis. Ai^ob had at ways 
boon lU-disposed towarda Sparta, and was beaidca tiiidcr a 
democratic form of govennuout, although she too possessor! a 
Laconian {tarty whicli hail shortly l^eforo this been influentiisl 
enough to persuade the city to renew the peace with Sparta, 
ou condition of tho restoration of Ojnuria to the Argives, 

Argos liad greatly ineroased in prosperity owing to the long 
peace uhich eho had tiJnno enjoyed in Groece, and during 
which cho obtained altnost' the eachiriFo control r>f the trade 
with the interior of the Feloponneeo. Hor hopes rose of at 
last securing the hegemony of the Feloponnese which she 
had always claimcil. Tho proposals of tho Corinthians wore 
tljcreforie acceded to in Argos, and an e^rtraonlinaiy' coni' 
mJttee of twelve men was elected, with power to conclude 
alliances in the name of the state, exceptinig with Sparta or 
Athens, which wiut reterved for tho people thoixiselve& They ^ 

were actually joined by tho hfantineana, who had extended 
their influcnoc during the war, and feared that the Spartans k 


might now curtail it again. Besides, a deinocmcy hud come 
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into pon'er in JruntincjL, Titc whole Ptilopcunicso wa* Uiiw 
in eommotion, Pooplo thought thnt tlio nlliiuica bvtwtjvn 
Spdirt^i and Atlions moant tho opprcaaion of tkll tho iniui1l:c!r 
etatea 

Tliift amisod ttio nnxioty^ of the i^jxiirtAnej dioy would 
gl&^ily liftVfl convBrtod the Connthiari^ who wopo tho luost 
influential. They told them that after oil it wna right that 
tho wishes of [he majority of tho allica ihoufd ho oliftonred. 
True, replied the CoriulhionB^ but tho treaty flayo that the 
wHlI o( the majority iball not prevail if there ia hu impedi¬ 
ment procoeding from the goda or the heroes^ nttd thin 
IS ISO in tho present casCj for they Jiad sworn net to deasrt 
the allies in Tlirajjo, If that Jield gowl, no peace with 
Athens was posaihla TJhib tlio reconstitution of parties in 
Grcpce prcNjeoded on perfectly elementary lines, prDSjMKtiva 
iidiwntago Ijoing the guiding principle of attmction. Ths 
Eleann, among whom a demecmtic j>arty hsul obo been formed, 
had qtiaiTelled with Sparta about Lepreum, and therefore 
joined the Argivea; tho Gorin thiani^ who had set the boll 
rolling, did the some in concert with their allies the Chalci- 
dians of Thrace. The Ifoeotiniiff and hfegarians cordially 
detested Athena, but in apito of this would have nothing to 
do with the new league bescansci it was an allioiice of demociatio 
communitii^ 

The Corinthians and Argivea attempted to pcraimdo Tegoa 
to revolt from Sparta, but were unsuccessful In the first 
place, tho democratic party in Tcgea woe not eupreme, and 
secondly, there woe always a certain jealousy between Tcgea 
and MantinesL The Corinthians bogan to have mi^givingB; 
they felt isolated and couBequently insecure os ogninot Atbenri, 
and thongbL that If they could be on the some fooling with 
Athens as the BDeotians, it would lie to their advantage. 
There was a truce between Boootia and Athens determinable 
at ton days' notice^ and the Corinthians reqnesEod the Thebans 
to help them in securing sinjilor terms. The AUicnitun^ 
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liowovof, cloclincd tttc proposal, tbo rcstilt of wKich was that 
'thobcs and Oorinlh did not form n noally doM aJlianccv W or 
noH' broks out between Sparta nnd Mantmoai, tn Hindi 
tho JfuntinoaxLB werfl worsted oud lost tbo territory of the 
Pnirhosintie. 

Meanwhile differoncee of opinion oraeo between Sjiarta 
and Athens as to the execution of the treaty of peace. The 
Tiiracian cities poTsistcntty refused to bo ^Tortioa to it and 
Amphlpnlia. w-ould fiot surrender} the Atbenians conseijucntly 
would not make over Pyles, although they bo far complied 
with Spartaks wishes m to remove tho J^fcasenians nnd helots 
from the fortrea, Sparta, on the other Jiond, who was to 
blamo for the non-fulhlnient of tho conditionBr gave vent to 
her scarcely veiled hostility towards Athens in other quai'ters. 
In the winter of i2l-i20 the new Kphons approached the 
Boeotians in order to arrive at a treaty with ArgOfl through 
their aid. As soon os peace was mode with the Aigivcs, they 
could of cotirse renew the war with Athens. But these 
attempts, in which each endeavoured to outwit and take 
advantage nf the other,, met with no Huccesa The BoeotarchjT 
ha*l with au excess of cunning omitted to tell the governing 
bodies of Boeotia that tho Arjg^voa and Corinthians oIbo 
wished to be on good torms with the DoeotiauB in tbo iutcroets 
of Sparta, and so the people of Bocctia, thinking that Sparta 
was still on bad terms with ^Yrges and Corinth, concluded an 
alliance with Sparta hut not with the two other powers (Feb. 
120). The i^iilt was that not only was the special object 
which the Spartans had in view frustrated, blit their relations 
with Athens were altered to their detriment. For the alli¬ 
ance between Sparta and Bocotia was a gmve insult to 
Athem^ hocanso Sparta and AtheoB had agreed net to make 
any mdepeudent slliancoa Tho government of Argos now 
became uneasy, and wanted to ally itself with Sparta, hut 
the Argive jicoplo withhtdd their nonsoD^ as the ALlioiiiacts 
put obstacles m the way. 
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llto (lomoemtio party ui AtJ!iciis at thnt time was \vd by 
Hyporbclua,' Hke Cleon cnj^eil in trsdo {a kmp-nink^rj, and 
a man who oxcited tlia Bpeclnl raaentment oE tiao amtocmto. 
But in pcrsoniiL importance kd couM not campoto with Alci- 
biadefl» the son of Ciiniaa,’ a young and axtromaly hand- 
aoma man:, of high birth and bHlIiaht lalenta^ who had been 
brought up under the Buj^ervision of hea ndative Pericles, 
which had not prevented him from leading the disaoluto life 
of a spoiled young man of foahion. He had, however, come 
into close contact with liiocmtea^ and had mnnoged to ingmliate 
himself with him, as in fact he Won the afTectiens of all who 
knew him. AB hie ictionB had a dash of originality' and 
geniua His conduct was regulated solely by his own good 
will and pleosurci Even in hla yeuth his defia 4 at nature, the 
charm of which was enhanced by his seductive manners, 
enabled him to cony hia point: m cases where others would 
have hod to yield. His amhition was to rule, and not in 
Athena alone. He was an Alexander in the wrong place, pist 
as Athens was a premature Macedonia. His family connect 
tions brought him nt first into contact with the dcmocratia 
War party, which he used in bis own inter^ts. But he waa 
never a true democrat. Disappointod ambition was the prin¬ 
cipal motive which now made Inm assume the leadership of 
the dieconlcntcd faction. His grandfather had been Ptuienos 
of the Spartans, but hod reeign&ii the position. Alcibiodes, 
in order to regain it, had shown a marked! interest in the 
prisoncm of Sphacterlo. Notwithstanding this Sparta hod 
relied more on Niclos thiLn on himself in the peace negotia- 
tions, and eonatH^ueatly hia object now was to show the 
Spartans what tliey hod lost in him. He therefore endea¬ 
voured to persuade Argoa to join Athens instead of Sparta. 
Tho Argives Lutenod to him, and delayed ths ratiheatien of 
tbclr treaty with Sfiarta, Whilst the Argivo amba4>«ador4 
wore in Athens, envoys c&iue there from Sparta to counteract 
thorn 3 hut according to Thticydidos they were grossly deceived 
VOL. n 3 o 
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by Alci-bLfttlOTi ® The nSjjotuitiottSj howovor^ werft nol coin- 
pletoly broken oflT, Nicias wont to SparLii, hiit did not bring 
KoniS' any Tfiaasuritig no\TB, TJia Spftrtani did not surrender 
Arrtphipoli«» wid althcmgli tbeir ajliancs liitb tho Bocoiinjis 
wtuf coiitmry to tbo terta 4 of their pence with Athens, they 
would not abandon it. 

The Athenians therefore took an independent oouree by 
in^neluding an alliance with Argioa, Mantinoa, and the EUcana, 
the text of which hae been prcscr^'cd by Thuuydides and in 
an iiifltription.'* It was ati attempt to (upplenicnt the Athen¬ 
ian naval league with a continental one ; but tho utility of 
the latter dapendi>d on the goodwill of the membora of it, 
for tho Atheniuiie could use compulaion towaitis tnantinio 
citiea, but not townrJfi placea inlaniL Tho treaty with Sparta 
was not regarded as cancelled on that account On tho other 
haiuk the Corinthianfl who were allied with Argos took no 
part in tho new leagtra Owing to the highly elastic chanicter 
of Greek intoniatioiud law a state could be the enemy of a 
friend’s friend, and at the flflBso time (dso have a brush with 
Eta own ally. Nearly all the treaUca of allhurice were designed 
to meet a epccial case. 

In the eumjuor of 420 tlio exclusion of the SpartanH from 
the Olympic featival by the FJtskna eonstiLutod a small inter¬ 
lude somewhat in tlic nature of a Satjuic drntiux The 
rcaaona were nn alleged violation of the festal truce, and tho 
refttsal of Sparta to j>ay the fine of 2000 minoo imposed for 
it. llurty-threD talents and a half u-cre certainly no trifle 
in Lhoeu day a A Spartan named Lichne, who had competed 
and w'op ae u Boeottan, and then had the hiiidihood to get 
himself procLiimed as a Spartan, even received a beating 
from the unuiagcre of the fostivaL The anti-Spartan Alci- 
biodes was tho hero of tho festival and mode a great diaplay. 
Meanwhile tho Jtoeotians made a show of upholding Spartan 
interests in tlio north by occupyingi of course for their own 
iK’Ttvfiti the city of Hemden on Mount Oeto, which hud 
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been louDtIeil by tJio S|>urtunisiT odd now feU owing to ltd 

isolation, 

A juumay of ^Vlcibiodos into the PeloponitEae in tho spring 
of 410 lia^l more Derioiis consoquences. fie tried to Dialie 
jui imprestioii in Aclialo, nnd actuallj^ induced the uiiiabituita 
of Patrue to build long walla doHii to the son^ but was prt>, 
vented from conatiucting a furt on the premontoiy of Rhmm 
by the Gorinthuint nnd Sicyoninns, It would tiavo been of 
mure imjiortanGe to Atbena to have fortified positiana on tbe 
Argolic Act& Pericles hcul in vain endeavoured to taho 
Ppidaunia; tho Argivciif themadvca now thought of doing sa 
'Iliey diacovorod A suitable jiretoxt for broakiiigthepefl.ee',-tbe 
Kpidiiuriaiui had not olTertid the necessary aacrifices to A^nllo 
i’ythaeus of ArgOft. The Argivca nuirchcd into Rpidauriin 
territory, Tbe Lacodaomoiuaiw took the field under Agis to 
help the KpidauimtiSf but rotumod very soon bveause the 
sacred month Cwatiiu 'niie imiiondiiig, in other woriis they 
received hints of a change in the [JoliticoJ situation. A peace 
ixmgrsss was assembling at Mantiiiea on the invitation of 
Athens, where Nicias comtH^uently nos once more in the 
ascendant, and the Spi^rtoiis therefore lost their interest 
in Epidaunis and suddenly remembered that the month 
CoTTums was closo at IioikL The congresa, however, effected 
nothing, and the ilrgivee, to whom the mouth Cameus might 
after all have proved inconveuient, never began to keep the 
montli at all, but caLmly continued the pi^ecedlng one. Thus 
the war went on without oSenco to religion.'^ In the winter 
of 419^ matters proceeded in the ooinc way. The SjiortAiis 
sent troops to Epidaums by sea. But this was a crime in the 
eyes of tbo AthsnianEu They put on inscription an the 
Spartan pillar to the effect that the *Sjiflrtans had broken 
their oath. Tho afgument wag oh followia: the Spartans 
were at liberty to kill the friends of the Athenians on lamb 
that a'as of no ^jirtsoquonoo; but sending sokliera by $ca to 
Kpidourus WAS a violation of Athenian territory', for the 
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AtTioninns conAidctsd tha Aegean Sea aa their nwji pnojjerty. 
This intcrprcEatien in on a par with th& pcKitponctnont of tho 
Carrieoa; but the hnireplittiog Oreoka look a oeriotM view 
of these matlora* The Atheniana now oonv^oyod helotfl to 
Pyloa agsin, but took no further steps. 

Iti tlifl siimoier of 418, Aldbhulca not having been ro- 
elected general and consequently an energetic policy on tlio 
part of Athena not being likely^ tho Spartoua made a great 
elFort to restore their somewhat dwindlotl ropiilation. Agia led 
tho whole Spartan levy and n number of alHea, 5000 lioplite^ 
0000 light tioopa^ and 1000 Boeotian cavalry, into the plain 
of jVrgos und eorrounded the Argive army on two aidra. 
Hut thhigs took an unexpected turn. Two leading Aigivce, 
ThrasylJuH and Alciphron, errangctl a four months' tnics 
with AgiSf who leturnod homo with his army. This result 
gave Batisfaction to nobody. The Argives were disisatisliad 
because they maintainod that they and not the Spartans had 
the best of tho situation, nnd that they would have had an 
easy \ictQry. The allies of Sparta were not plo&Bod, for they 
were always discontent43{l if Sparta octesd with little energy. 
Finally, Sparta herself was not content, for Agia, contrary to 
[he usual custom, bad not consulted a single Spartiatc. 

The Spartans having thus made a move on Argoa, the 
other aide 1>egan a oountordemonatratioii after their retreat,. 
A thousand Atheniiui hoplitea had arrived under Teaches and 
Nicostratuft, and Uie Argivoa took Qrahomenua. This was a 
great suoc-aaa, as tho line of Argos, Man tinea, and Orchomcnus 
interrtiptod communication Ijetween Sparta and Corinth. 
But l>efore long this unity among the allies came to an end. 
A decision had to lie taken on the future courae of action. 
Tho majority of the alliee were in favour of an attack on 
Tegea, Tills was good policy, for it inflicted the moat injur}' 
on Sparta. The Eleami, however, wanted to secure a ppiecial 
advantags for themselvea, and held tliat Lepreum ought to be 
recovered for tbem Grat, and w'ben tho alHea refused to do 
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thift, ttioy sinipljr rDtimtH] faoin'B--^noLhe!r pnoof of tbe biiiilII 
value of BUdli aJIiMtces^^ 

The twiccdaemonlaiiB now bestirred ibemselv^ Onco niora 
Tfaoj were enraged with Agia^ and wanted to Jemoliuti tiu 
house and fine him 100^000 draohmag;^ neyertheless they 
lot him teke the field again aa general He led the whole 
f^porhiti force into tlie lerrltaiy of Mantinesa, wrhitlier the 
Arrives lied marched with their allies. After [lome counter- 
tnorebing on the port of the Spartans^ who thna secured an 
ndvontageeus position, a battle waJi fought nt Mantluefu 
Thucydidos doBcrTbea the excellent orejor of the Spartan army 
on tliia occasiaii,^ and relates how they advanced at the cotn^ 
mcncestcnt of the hiittlo with a slow and uniform atep to the 
mnsic of the flutcL In point of tactics the Peloponueniima 
did not ;[MirtIcu]aT]y diatingujBh tbemeelveif in this Ijattle. 
Two BUhordJimta couimcjidere^ Spartiatea into tho baigoin, 
foiled to carry out o movement to the left whidi they hod 
been ordered to execute, and in consequence the llaiitincfiiiiB, 
who Were posted opiKwito tlie Spartan left wing, were at drst 
enabled to break into the Spartan lint* But in the coni re 
and on the right wing the Sj^artans defeated the Argivea and 
Athaninne ao speedily and so completely that the imud of the 
whole battle was decided by it. The Spartana did not con¬ 
tinue the pursuit for. On the vanquished eide 700 Argives, 
200 Mantincans, and 200 Athenians with both their generoli 
are said to have fallen, and only 300 Spartana on the other, 
Sparta had thus wiped out her disgrace at Spliacteda in a 
brilbatit way. 

The battle of Mantfnea had aeveraJ important results. In 
Algos the Spartan party now gained ibe aficendeucy, and in 
spite of the opposition of Alcihiadcs the Spartan envoys 
managed to persuade the Argivos to conclude peoco w'ith 
Sjiarla; this soon grew into bo alliance for a term of fifty 
years, which, it is true, was not of a very cliwe character, and 
was destined to operato more by nogotiatiou and intrigue 
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thuD by war Tlie new friends soon dinjetod their ait-ention 
towanla Thrare. The Thmcian Chalddians rene^^ ed their 
alliance with th* Peloponnesiaiw, and PendicCAs seceded from 
Athens tmd proclfdmed his Argivo descent (oa h Heradid); 
amail attentions of this kind did not prevent him from 
throwing over Argos shortly afterwnnis. Another result of 
the battle of Mnntincn ttsjs tho raising of the siege of Epi- 
dntirtis, which the Athenisjis had hoped to take by building 
n wan round it. The retreat wns so skilfully manngGd by 
Demoatbenes that Athens leat no prestige by it. 

It wna probably at this time that a peetiliar change of 
atTairs took plaoo in Athena. HypErbolus, it seents, thought 
he could seiao the opportunity to riJ the statu of one of 
tho two pow'erful rivals^ oither Nicies or Alcibiades^ and he 
brought forward the quostien (probably in 417) whether any 
one should be cwtraciEed. Tho pcoplo answered in tho adirnia-’ 
ti%'e, bnt the two men who wore thus threatened now united 
to ofToct the overthrow of the popular loadort and Hypcrbolus 
was banifihc<b lie went to Samos, and wm murdered thcra 
on tho occasion of tho outbreak of the oligarchical reaction 
in 411. This was the lost ease of ofltraeiam in Athent^° 

In 417 a change took place also in Argoa- The Demos 
regained tho ascendency^ put to death or baniahod the aris- 
toerato, mode a fresh allianco with Athens, and with the help 
of Athenian masons begun to build long walls; but theso were 
floon afterwards destroyed by Agia iu the win tor of 417-16, 
while they wore in an unlinisbed stato. The Argivee by way 
of retaliation laid waste the territory of Phlius. In tho 
summer of 416 Alcibirides took 300 hostages from Argos and 
convoyoii them to various islands under tho control of 
Athens.^* The Athenians punished Macedonia by blockad- 
ifig the coast, 

Tho chief event of tho wnr of 416 was an undertaking 
of Athens which brought her Httlo profit or honour. She 
dcspatolieti n Beet of thirty-uight shi|w under CJoomodee and 
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TiBjaHj of irhicb sti iivew Chi.'U) juiil two LcaMiui^ with 2700 
hoplitca MiJ 320 arch^m, to roduc^ the ultuiii of Mcl(» Ui 
fnibjoction. 

Tho Mclianfl were regarfJed m LaccrdauinoiilaJi eolonirts; 
thoj were tlia oiilj inhuhilnnta of the Cycladea who hiul not 
joined tliQ Atheniui Icogno. Tbia BOtsmeo] a m tlio 

oyoa of the Atlisnlnois and they ikcidcd iho-t tho Xfoliuis 
dioLild HubmiL To induce iheni to do so tbo Athenian 
generaJ proposed a conference, which wajs so oonduotod — 
at lout according to Tliticydidea, who Jioro again probably 
tippoara more as an artist than M a historian—that every 
point raisod was separately disctiaseil in a dialogue. The 
Athenians rejected all appeal# on the score of justice. Talk 
about right, they said, comes only from iliose who have no 
might Tho hfeliaiiB must submit^ olherwiso Athens will bo 
regarded as weak by tho rest of Greoco, and that she cannot 
tolerate, Athens is not afntkl of the indignation of other# at 
the wrong done to the Melians. The Meliims must not hope 
for aid fretn man or from the gods—to the latter the Atlicn^ 
iflns refer with intentional vagueness—and Spsirta. ii poweiicna 
at sea. Tho Mel ions remained firm, ami had to yield to forre. 
All the men were put to death, and the women and children 
sold into slavery. The land was dialributed among 500 
Athenian cleruchi.** 

ITio conduct of the Athenians was crtiel, their argnments 
are pi(aful and saphiaticah They set up intereBt os the only 
guiding rule of public life, and discard lav and religion. 
The worst principlea are paraded by thean as approved tratha 
It is a case of logic degraded to tho service of egotism- 

Groto has rightly remarkwl tliat this revelation of <he 
worthlesane#® of tho jUhenians places their defeat in Sicily 
in tho light of a just punishment Thucydidee had to relate 
the Siciluin eapeditiou otmost directly after the con^juost of 
Melos. Ho was an artist in point of composition, but on this 
oocasiun oil he had to do was to follow the course of history 
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in (irdyr to eKhibit> liio tragijrJy of events by recording tho 
punishineiit iminEKliatoly after tho crime. For tba rest, tbo 
ireatmcnt of Melos is ft dtting concloaion to whftt ia iiarmted 
in tbia chapter and in the bth Book of Thacydidos; it ia 
simply a pictiiro of univerBal intriguej of attompU rmule by 
each and all to out^vit OTory one who stands in thoir way, of 
endless and shameless toi^iversation. These episodes convey 
t!io impression that Perdiccas hud bocome the ideal of a 
Greek statcsnuin. 

KOTES 

Authoridv: Thucydides ti, to llic end of the Botfk j Diod, 
176^2 0n ch. S3p (Icrce inroad of the Bysatilinefs Chalccdcuii&n^ 
and Ttraeiann into Bithynia in 416); Plutarch, XiciM imJ Alci- 
bifsdea Kiodem jiutheritiea : 0. Bnwit, Der argeiiMhe Sonderijund 
421-418, in the ForHihungcn sur grieeh. Gach. I, BreiL ISSO. 

Ik For Hyperboitia, ef. Gi1})ert, Bcitr, p SOD atq. He hud fm- 
queally appeared na tninjyo^KwinpTiblicprosocdtlonHof persons who 
had debauijcd the Stata, and by this defence of the paWie ioterata 
iiflalnst procninent bat liishonest citiioenii had earned the hatred of 
Urn ariatoemts^ vho wiahed to UBO the Slate for tlicir ow'ii advantage. 
It wm for this reason that he was attached liy the comio poete, by 
EupoTia in 420 in his xlfaribii^ by Hennippsw in tha Afiojfytutfr, 
and by the couiic poet Plato in a piece called //ypeTiofui Tliis 
ridicule and invective waii Eiibaequcntly tmTwronned by the ertidi- 
tion of the Scholiast* into a Ekekh of hi* lifii, which is given, for 
ituLance, in the article in Pauly* iLEb, vol. IIL, with refereiiciaa to 
tfic mrinns nuthoritiEaf, but hoa no hutorical vuJue. What iattnJly 
known of Hyperholuji, his ehampiouahip of the State against the 
frauds' of individnal* and his death at the band* of ofigareha, place 
him in the light of a worthy sneoetsor to bis compiuiiofii in 
micrortunoj Kplimlte-i. Ariatidca aa a gootl demoemt had almdy 
protected the State ngaioBt fliTnilar jjj ul pmcticxs. Ephialtes at ail 
Events commands general respect j Hypetbolut baa hod the mi»- 
fertane to he described only by oppntionts and personal cnemica. 

2. For Alcibiatlc^ e£ csp. G, F* ITertrbeig’, Alkibiadea, der 
StAAtsmaun und Feldberr, Halle, lSfh3; J^eimling, in the N* 
Scliwriicr Muaenm, IH-; W, Vischcr, AJklbiAdes uml Lyflandros, 
in hia KL Schr, J.; Philippi, in the Hb. Sfus. N.F. B(L 41. Thi- 
anecdotca of hit youth fire fonud cbiEdy in Plutarch, I cannot 
consider the pcoeutly attempted rehabilitation of ALcibiadei hr 
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fokki 3 & luccpMU O}»ponf^Dt 0 of iliG ddnocnu)', like Arutophtvneii 
imd PlMo^ Mftj Lave been oitTiicted by lLg tiiilunil Rift* of the mun j 
buk wLca weconniiler tluit in Lis yotiLL Le i^atply fu]|ou't^d hia ovrn 
akpivicee wJtL abwlrite ili^n^gerd of eemj^te, end Uiet hi'a political 
cottof LroufthE Dotliing but miti And miiifcirtnnje^ liTstly on bln 
tiflLivA oity and then on lumActfj we cannot but rc^nl Lim lu 
A ooncentTsted embodiment of the brilliAnt tolimta and ttartlinR 
defects of the Atbeniona In the second half of tbe tiiili ccnLtiij, and 
must pity him u well bj the State wbich bed to make the Im» 1 of 
auch e dtimn^ There ie iTutb in tlie DULiim of klontesqiiien that 
democracy rcpoeei on tbe principle of hanOBty anil exiili by itteima 
of it. Uyperbolnt may be conaideved n better Athenian tbon 
Alcibiadea. 

a. Tbtui, flj 4Cr If tba atoiy were Iran, it would be n proof of 
tbo impudence then prevailing in public life and of the nmplicity 
of tbn Bpartan envoys But ti it true f The Spartans gave their 
conaent to notbiogj not oven witb Nidas 3 is it not [Xiaaible ibat 
they were apeaking tbe truth when they aserted that they bed not 
f ull powera t Tbucydides waa not in Atheos at the time ‘ be may 
have been miaW by incorrect acooonti, of the exivoys them- 
aelves, who wished lo lay the blame on other peepie. 

4. Time. 6, 47 * Inscription in C. L A L SnppL 4fli't cf, 
Kirchbojr, in the Herroev 12j 3Sfl aoq. The text of the inscription 
contains no material discrepancy j of. Basolt, Potschungen, Ij 143, 
fi, Thuc. S, Tliis oorrMpoauls with the usual Greek fasbitm 
oftraaling religion aa n formal obMirance^ Ct Leucippua in Msta- 
imntumt aca. to Stmba, 6, 269. CC Eua^ Forech. I, 154, anil 
Loked. Ij 42D, on similar casea For omiHSions of Thncydidca sm 
MQ llcr-Striibing, Din Slrak-gie dos Demostheuea im 14. Jabre d« 
ptfldponneslschen Kiicjtes, N+ Bhdm llna 33. 

a. Busolt, Foreeh. 1, 176,iiyct«® Tl>' appropriately. 

Mattera JU?o much tbe aame in modem daya. Wa need only recall 
the Wara of Liberation, the Crimean iVar,. and the difficultlc* which 
Eugene nnd Marlbotough expedenmL 

7. ConwtinBntly a SpartUte might possess IBJ talenta I 
fl. Tbne- 6, flfl eoq. 

9 . Thuc. 6 , 72. Th ia recslls the incidents of the battle of Flataon. 
It woubl seem that, os wm tbe diadplino of tbe rank and file 
in Sparta^ that of tlie higher olDcers was eoEnclimcfl very uniatis' 
fnrtory+ 

la For the lost ortractsm aw Pint Nic. II, Aldb. 13, Anst J* 
Onr date follows Beloch, Att Politik, p. 330, in opposition lo 
KirahbofT, Gilbert, and Busolt, who place the incident befoie the 
balUc of Mantincfl. Cf. Gilbert, Bcilr. p. 228 k<i. j l!ntborg, Ikr 
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luLito Osiriltlifttniie, ETeim^ 12 luni 13 S Sediyurj Dct 0fttral£4 <1 m 
Ilyih^rUilw^ N. Julixli, f. Pkil BA ; KubkkiT T>o PIuuwm^u 
cuiiLra AleitL t4»lcii]. coiitentiopc, OliilJ!, IS&I* Ilia tTmlition m- 
ktinj? to this MitmcUtn hiw iBe peculiarity that, ocwrdlng to 
Thcyphnuitua (quoted in Pint I^ic. 11), it ifras not kiriM Imt 
Fhaeax who wm the rival of AJtibbdc& For PKiiaii, c£ <3ilb. 

_Thii wna tlm lost c 4 Hf of oatiMiitn, not, ai tlie comeilii™ 

hinted, becoujK tbe people eonaideird it wm desccmtcd by hayiitg 
hftnn applied to an unworthy peiaou, but becaivie tioy pereeived 
that it migbt be ubcJ to doceiTC the people, an innocent man inetcad 
of a dingnrtHM one being madfr the object of it by mam-i of n eoab- 
tiou of partiesu Thuc, fi, 73 bringn mtwt MSiiouii clmrsia ogainat 
Bypcfbolti.*, but gira no proof of them. It ia not tredibln that 
any one was l^uinbed becatue he ^4511 a disgrace to the city : U was 
due to political reamma. It IM true that Hyperboliu waa a Jtajcds 
in the eye* of a KaXu? Nuyn^^ Tlmeydidea a^onld perliape have 
altered thla passage if be bad miide a final rcviaioii of tliia Book. 
For imLnicfjini ganamlly cL the cxhan^tiTc treatiM!' by Valeton, De 
OatmcLsmo, in the Dutch periodical Afwejjwxyn^, IfifiR 

11. Tbfl otigiixebic reviointiou Lti ArgtMi 11 hJfw In Died, IF, 80 j 
the democratic in Pauii. 2, lO, R Classen (Tbnk. (1, p. S4) juitly 
remarks tbat Mitlkr^trubing ougbl not to bring forward delnila 
given by Pausontait to contradict Tbucydidcs, Thucydides ia cor* 
tninly not so iutensting in the Jlrit Book aa in the otbera ; but that 
jj duo to the wretched nature of the subject At iu conrinaion be 
nttq fna a dmnialiic elevation. Wc aboald be glad enough tn diapeuae 
with the miscnible details of tlio intrigues nf 451-418 if wo could 
oxebauge them for aoQie more mfonnatton about tbo hiatory of 
cirilization hi that period. But Thucydidia wished to write for 
the iustniction of slAteamen, and in point of fact there is much 
that is instruclivQ in Book V., for it toachEa ua how politica should 
not be carried on. 

1$, This again ia a aisc of aurrendoi’ at discretion. Acconling 
to PluL Ale, 16, AlcibLades instigated the execution. 
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IXILITICAL tllSTORY OF ITAt^Y AND BICILY IN TIIJS 
FrFTH CENTURY 

Athens had held her own well in the (in?t [lart tha Pelo¬ 
ponnesian Wot ; in tho jjccotkI she pliiiig)aci into mkfortuno hy 
undertaking the oxpedidoD to Syracuse. Before wo ralite 
this, we must give the reader a hmf sketch of Uie ataiD 
of weetoni Greece in the fifth century, and of Sicily in 
particular. 

In Italy and Sidly we have noted eevcral gronpe of states 
wliich are gecigraphically diatfncL In the fifth century they 
became aomewhat mom closely fusod together, yet not com- 
pletely so; still their muttiol influence wan greater than it 
had hitherto been. The ntato which excrciiwd the graatast 
influence on all the rest was Syracuse, which displayed its 
power in the Tyrrhenian Sea, and even gained a |>itiJ3iincnt 
position on Uio coast of Campania, where Cjiune had declined 
and Neapolis at no time played a part in politics. On the 
Ionian Sea Taras alone was of importance j even if it did not 
rank as a militaTy power of the fimt onler like Symdie^ it 
managed to maintain ita position. 

In Syracuse, after the death of Ifieron in i67-6 RC., his 
younger brother Thmsyhnlus assumed the government, Hut 
really Only on behalf of flden’s son. Thrasybulus wm an 
incapable man, and the people of Syrwniie, supported by the 
other laige cities of the island, which were no longer under 
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the mie of tyranU—Gela, Acragas, SolinuJt and llimora— 
expelled him, and he withdrew to Locri. In conaoqacnco of 
this revolution the tymnnis ceased to exist in Messann and 
Khegium as well But the change did not restore order at 
once in Syracuse. The tyrannis had become too deep^ated 
for that. The tjTants had often deprived the older inhabitants 
of their property for the benefit of the mercenaries; a fresh 
settlement had to bo made of those matters, and many quarrels 
resulted, in which the al>origines of Sicily, the still vigorous 
Sicels, took an active part. Finally the tenure of property in 
eastern Sicily was settled by a congress of deputies from the 
cities ooncemc^l (461 ac.), and on this occasion Camarina also 
was restored to the position of a free dty. 

But the political leadership of the whole of Sicily still re¬ 
mained, as far as was possible, in the hands of the Syracusans. 
In spite of internal convulsions, which resulted in the in¬ 
troduction of petalism, an institution similar to ostracism 
but which proved futile, the Syracusans managed to assert 
their authority at a distance by devastating the Etruscan island 
of Aothalia (Elba) and even overrunning Corsica (453). In 
western Sicily the Acragantines fought with success against 
hcllenizcd barbarians, the inhabitants of Motye. 

For a brief space, however, it seemed as if the aborigines 
of Sicily would be able to wn’st the supremacy of the island 
from the Greeks. A man of mark arose among the Sicels, 
Ducetius, whose career extended from 461-440. Having first 
displayed capacity as a ruler on a small scale, in 453 he brought 
about an alliance of the Sicel communities against the Greeks, 
conquered the town of Aetna, the modem Patera6, and then 
mode the Acnigantines feel his power. In the west the for¬ 
tress of Motyon fell into his hands (451). The Syroctisans, 
however, now took the field against him and defeated him. 
Deserted by bis followers ho hastene<l to Syracuse, nod taking 
his stand at the altar in the market-place }>eggod his enemies 
for protection. The Syracusans sent him to Corinth. But 
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be (lid not remain there long. Ho wax allowed to (»llect 
comrades in Greece and with their aid to found the city of 
Calacte on the north coast of Sicily, a counter-demonstration 
to the founding of Thurii, which took place about this time, and 
in which the Ionian influence of Athens prevailed, just as the 
Dorian element of Corinth and Syracuse did in Calacte. The 
Acragantines were enraged at this activity on the ]tari of tlie 
Syracusans and begsin a war against them, but were defeated 
at the river Uimera in 446 aa Ducetius engaged in plans 
for another Sicilian league, but died in 440, before he had 
time to carry them out His cities fell into the hands of the 
Syracusans. It nuiy l>e assumed that he devoted himself 
mainly to their interests after his return from Greece. Al¬ 
though the Sicel nationality continued to exist, it dwindled 
considerably in importance after this, and Greek culture 
spread over the whole island, as the coitugo proves. The 
Syracusans built a fleet of 100 ships of war. Their power 
pressed upon all the other cities in the east of the island, 
Chalcidian cities like Leontini, Catena and Naxos, and semi- 
Cbalcidian like Messana, and this state of alfairs led to the* 
intervention of the Athenians. 

We have now to deal with Italy. In Cha{>tcr vl we referred 
to the unsuccessful war which Tarentum waged against the 
lapygians with the support of Khegium. Soon afterwards 
fortimo changed, at least the Tarentines claimed to have 
defeated the Messapii and sent a groat work of art os a dedi¬ 
catory oflfering to Delphi, representing horses and captive 
Messapian women, a (nx)duction of Ageladas. As Ageladas 
is supposed to have been Phidias’ teacher, we may assign the 
victory of the Tarentines, of which we possess no other record, 
to the ago of Cimon, conseipiently to the sixties of the fifth 
century Ra A victory over the Peucetii and tiie lapygians, 
which the Tarentines immortalixed by a Delphic offering 
executed by Onatas and Calynthus, probably took place about 
the same time.* 
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The oncii^Jit pcof>lefl of the ainJ lapygtjuu. no doubt 

gnv 0 the TiuetittiiM much tmuble, but they never becniine 
dengi^TDiia to the Gnoctu in gonefal Tbo TtaliAti peoples who 
finally ennibiEnted the power of Greece ui the iieninsuLe were 
alreadv rising in importanfo in the fifth cautuiy", but lied not 
reached the eiiiumit of their powefi The Greeks were {$tll1 
able to fill up tho gapa siiaused by faoetilo attacks and iDtomal 
dissenaions, at \oia% on the Ionian ika. Unfortunately the 
chronology of this period ia very vugms, eepceialiy us regards 
Lha city of lletapontum. According to Strabo^ it was tia- 
Atruyed by the ^tutinitcs, and the doeerted site was subso^ 
{jnently occujnei]l by AchaMJia at the rei^uost of the Sybitritese, 
Tha mention of the Samnite^ who could not have exereisod 
any fufliiDnce on this region before the fifth oentury, might 
lead to the nsstitnptEon tlmt this incident did not Uko place 
till the fifth century ; but how could the tSyharitee, who were 
unable to help thoniceirea at that perrod, be ui a position to 
look after other people 1 In the fifth century it waa rather 
the district of Sirisj which hi known to have been devastated in 
* tbe sixth cenlury^ that invito>i occupation, and it was actually 
occupied after the founding of ThuriL Tha unsatisloctoiy 
notice of the foundation of the new gity in the Smtis runs 
thus in Strabo" Antiochiia, however, states that tlie Tara^c- 
tines, when they fought with the Thuriana and the gemend 
Cleondridas, who bod fiod from Lacedaemon^ concluded a 
Lreuty with tbam concerning the Siritis, and iliut they founded 
the city in common^ but that it was regarded its it Turentino 
colony^ and aftem'ajds otllod UeracEeo, the mime and eiLe 
having been changed^'’ A similar account is given by Diodonts, 
who puts tho war in and tho founding of Jlomclea 

in 43^3-2. The incHlem name is Policom, which I its south 
of the mouth of tbe river Agri. Horoclea Trachinioe 
wns founded comowhat later by Sparta, the parent'city of 
Tarentum, Strabo Booniions another war wagod by the 
Tarentines ngniiist tlia Messapil for Heiuclca, but we do not 
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know when it took place.* Tho Italian Horaclca mintctl some 
splooiiid coins. 

If very uuiny details of the histor)’ of Lower Italy in the 
fifth centuiy are thus quite uncertain, on the other hand one 
important fact bearing on tho histoiy of civilization is perfectly 
clear, riz. that in Magna Graecia, just as in Sicily, the Dorian 
element predominated over tho Ionian, in spite of all the 
efforts of tho Athenians an«l of their exertions in the founding 
of ThuriL 

Diodorus relates that in the year 435 the inhabitants of 
Thurii,* who were a medley of many Greek races, disagreed 
as to which should bo their paront'city and whom they 
should honour as tlieir founder. The Athenians claimed the 
honoiu' for themselves, but the Peloponnesians in Thurii would 
not concede it to them. An appeal vras made to the Delphian 
A|K)11o, who said that ho himself wished to bo regarded as tho 
founder of the city. Athens had thus exerted herself for the 
benefit of others, for tho Delphian Apollo was at that time a 
Dorian partizan. This was idso soon proved by the fact that 
Cloandridas, when banished from Sparta, became gcnoral-in- 
chief of tho Thtirians. Ho had evidently not lost his Dorian 
sympathies, and his son Cylippus subsequently broke the 
power of Athens at the siege of Syracuse. In the first years 
of the struggle between Athens and Syracuse Thurii was by 
no means friendly to the Athenians. And if the Athenian 
colony of Thurii was semi-Dorian, of course Ueraclea, an 
offshoot from Tarentum, was completely so. Tho result 
therefore of tho exertions of Athens in Italy during the fifth 
century was that tho place of the Ionic cities of Sybans and 
Siris in those regions was taken by the almost or wholly 
Dorian communities of Thurii and Heraclea, and that Meta- 
ponturo was the only ally of tho Athenians on tho Ionian 
Sea.* There is nothing to be said of the political temlencics 
of the cities on the Tyrrhenian Sea, as their history’ at that 
period is almost tuknown. In the second half of the fifth 
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century Cain|)anift hiul to sufTor at the lianda of the bamiiitea 
(of CamjKinia), who conquered and occupied Cyme in 42 
^fany Cymeana lied to Neapolis, which at that time was not 
able to do much more than look after its own safety. Of the 
hUtor}’ of Elea we only know that the philosopher Zeno is 
said to have been cruelly put to death by a tyrant of that 
city, which does not appear to have had any political relations 
with Greecot In the same way nothing is known of Poeei- 
donia. That Athens did not aliandon her attem]>ts to main¬ 
tain her influence in Italy and Sicily in spite of all obstacles, 
is shown by the treaties which she concluded with the cities of 
those porta, of which wo have some though unfortunately very 
little information from inscriptions and fragmentary records.* 
But the diplomatic attempts of Athens bore no visible 
fniit, and she therefore had recourse to force as soon as the 
op|)ortunity seemed favourable. After some hesitation as to 
where she should strike, she selccte<l Syracuse for her antago¬ 
nist, the strongest city of the west, and a thorn in the side 
of the Athenians owing to its Arm support of Corinthian 
commerce in those waters, especially since the Corinthians 
had brought the whole Peloponnesian league into the field 
against them. But this undertaking, of which we shall shortly 
give a brief account, failed, and it was principally in conse¬ 
quence of this failure Uuit the whole war with the Pelopon¬ 
nesians proved unsuccessful in the end for Athens. At the 
same time the issue of this war was due to more deeply-seated 
causes. One of them was the tendency of Athenian character 
ami Athenian policy as compare<l with that of Sparta. While 
strict discipline prevailed in Sparta, the individual being 
accustomed to render unreflecting obedience to the commands 
of his superiors, in Athens the principle of which 

Thucydides has described so seductively in the moutli of 
Pericles, generated a certain weakness in the individual But 
this difleronce of national character does not account for 
evcr^'thing. Syracuse exhibited far less discipline than 
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AUiciiff juicl yot conquered tlio Athoiiinna. A more ini()ortant 
and more dcciftivo factor wa« that Atllen^ while trcuiting her 
own citixens with so much indulgence, ap]nrcntly oihI to a 
certnin extent in rcalit}’ represented the principle of desjMttism 
to outsiders. When common undertakings wore in question 
the allies had to obey, and the object and scope of these 
undertakings were determined by Athens alone. This ran 
counter to Greek feeling. In point of fact tlio Athenian 
league consisted almost entirely of cities which might be con¬ 
sidered either directly or indirectly os colonies, csjteciolly of 
Athens. The old Greek states were unwilling to join an alli¬ 
ance of this kind, but feared that Athens would force them to 
do so, and therefore sided with Sparta, who allowctl the mcm- 
liers of her league to join in her dohberations, listene<l to their 
rebukes, and seemingly and sometimes oven acUully yicldc<l 
to their influence. It is true that only a league like tiiat 
of Athens could create anything novel or important. But 
Sparta's solo object was to maintain existing institutions, she 
turned her bock on all innovations, and the PoloponncMion 
league sufficed to carry out a policy of this kind. Conse¬ 
quently if this league, the constitution of which satisflc^l its 
various members, happcno<l to possess gooil generals, and the 
Athenian league, which was irksome to its members, hail Imd 
ones, or if Athens was incapable of using her good generals, 
then Athens was botind to fall. 

But the fall of Athens w’os also due to the fact that 
she, more than other ancient Greek states, followed a new 
movement, which unfortunately for Greece hml come into 
vogue in the fifth century. Wo shall endeavour to explain 
its nature and to discuss at the same time the general intel¬ 
lectual condition of Greece in the three last decades of the 
century. 
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NOTES 

The AoUiorities for Uie eUlemenU rep^ing Sidly in thia 
cliApter are lo be fouml in luy Cl»i*chiclite Sicilicna iin AlU'rlhiini, 
IVL I. Ily way of aiWiliou lo the contcnta of lhal volume I give 
here n brief aurvey of the coinage of weak-rn Greece, whicli explaina 
many of the eurrciita of civiliiaUon in thoac legiona. I have 
atkmptctl to aupplcmcnl the eoncluaiooa amvod at by Head, 
Iinb«»f, and othrra. 

The following ia a aketch of the hiatory of the coinage in 
qncation, 

Weatem Greece, O. the Greece of Italy and Sicily, ia divided 
into aeveral groupa correaponding to the position and origin of ita 
communities and these groups also possess a special cliaracter from 
a numisnuitic point of view. 

One group is formed by the Chalcidian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
from Cyme to Naxos and Himcra ; a aecond by the Achoew dtica 
in Li>wcr Italy, with which Taros was associated for a time in point 
of coinage; a third by Taras and Hcraclca ; a fourth by the Cam- 
{louian cities and Hyc'lo (Elea); a fifth by the whole group of cities 
in Sidly up to about the end of the fifth century ilc Tlie first 
and aecond groupa precede the third, fourth, and fifth in point of 
time To thesse we shall add some remarks on the Etruscan coina, 
which are dependent on the Greek. 

(1) In Cyme, Rhegium, Zancle, Naioa and Hiraera we find 
coina weighing DS graina, which may be styled didrachmae of the 
Acginetan standard ITicwj dries, however, are of Chalcidian, 
consccjuently of Euboean origin ; how is it that they coined on tlie 
Aeginctan standard and not on the Enhoic t Head is inclined to 
explain this striking fact by the theory (p|^ xlix. and 09) tlial 
the majority of the colonists came to these cities not from Euboea, 
but from the Greek mainland, and from the Cjcla<les, where the 
Afginetan stamlard was used, from Naxos. This view is ccr* 
tainly wdl worthy of consideration. At the same time Imhoof 
has pointed out that the coins are also thirds of a ktrn/Inchro 
according to the Euboic standard (conse/|uently Euboic eight-obol 
pieces) and tliat this division into three was a very natural one 
owing to the dose relations existing between these dliea and 
Corinth, where the division was popular, the stater lieing divided 
into three porta. Hence the drachma of lliesc Clialcidian cities 
corresponded alike to two Corinthian thirds of a stater and one 
Aeginctan drachma. Tlic connection with the Acginetan standanl 
may have been useful to those cities which properly speaking 
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bIjOuM linVc fiillnwcd (lie EulKijc fljindani^ Tor rcuoil llifit lllC 
AtginE^Lin was in in Corcyra which llccCMitiariiy 

hiuJ Bu iLLiuijr connuctiona with 1 toly anJ SicilJ, aiLii t^'liIcL Wo fthal t 
mi>^rit]un pnE'sciitlji', iiiid Ij^usc the AtfgitiDtiiiL ^irerailed in 

C^lilijillcniat ZtiL-irnthufl ajid Elu^ which nhid liul rclnlionB with 
the WcaL This nj'Etciu cqmcn to Ah end Jii CyinO^ itIiGgiulU, Xaxor 
O lid ilimiuw about the beginning oT the fifth ccbtury iLa 

fS) AnoLlicr Byatem pt^vnilod ih the Aehncan colonies We nre 
here B}icaking firEtly of Uic older ciLieA on the loillJUl Sofl^ ^'^iriR^ 
^Ii-Ln^x>ntU£nt Sybori^ and CmEotij then of CaiiloitiA, lu^d Inatly of 
the ou1liiiEc« of llicj former on tho Tyrrhenian !5eftj of wliicU byim 
WAS connected with Siriitt Posoidonin and Latm with SylvtriR, and 
Tenieea with Croton (Uend, 00)+ Coinn were minted here in the 
eixth cenltii;}'; tliey aro vcij thin, bjiJ ps n m]e have the Enme 
typo on tho obverfle and rpremr-, the fonner in relief and the latter 
iticuiHn Tlio ftandanl ii llio Onriiithian, with idater* of 130 graiiis 
and tliirdi of stfitora (small draohmao) of 4J graina* Head (fk IL) 
atlnohea to ntncls irnftoilance to Frn Lenonuajit'a ideas regarding the 
indueneo of tho Pythagoreans^ that he eonsidora this eoitiit^ as 
nn exproaaion of the pow'er of the PytiiagOFtian brotlierhotKl. But 
when we Wr in mind that Syhaii^ which niintwl thaid coins, 
would have nothing to do witl> Pythi^niH, tltia crplunation nnwt 
be Tfjeeted. In another point too it ia ihipossihle to agree with 
HcibL Hic fact that the BLaiidord of coirntge in these cities whs 
the Coriii Lilian leads him to tho con elusion that the tmde Iffitween 
Syhoris and MiJetua W'ctit D^'or the IsthmiiR of Corinth, ** not in a 
dim-l lino fiom Sybaiis to Blilotiis" (p lii-) t hut on p+ ii- he liim- 
Fclf FCiys: ^Tlio Milcaian tinder unloaded his ship in the imrt of 
Ryhflris.'' lit would thus aHume that the JlilMians railed direct 
to SyliariE^ but tho Syfiarites only m far ns Lec1i!ieuin+ Why T 
If tliD Miltsianft oime to SybarLs they could export the mcrchandiiae 
of Italy to Asia, in fact they were ob1ig)(?d to do Wi in order not tti 
return without a caign, nud if Uie %bantes pailed into the Gulf of 
ODrinih, they did Hot do » in order that tha goods they brought 
might he ttmiEipunod to Asia by the Corinthiana But did the 
Rybatibfl soil to Ocrinth f The upshot of modem research is pro. 
eiaely that the Syhnritcf dcTotcd their attention only to the laud 
Iranspcirt between tho louian and Tyrrhenian Eeaa, and H’erB not 
milors at alL Ci^nHquonLly the presence of tho EuhoiC'Corinthian 
standard in the Achaean cities may probably be explained by the 
fact that tbe Achaenua originally were only able to come to I taly 
in Corinthian sbipaL Tliis connection with f-orintit wm inibce- 
(jucnlly niaintnined by all ibe otlicr Aobaciui cities, with the oicop^ 
Lion of Rybaiis^ which got on withonl Corinth, opened up direct 
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cociiiiiiLinicaLiuii with Milc&dP ainl tliui JUnilT in opjmflilii'n 

iij CroiaiL PylluigonM of Samt* laiittii to Crulap^ iind Eniujoh wjlr 
on clow Itiniiif of Crlondahip wltli Llowntlt lu ciplttintnn; llie pru- 
Mjiw of Uju (Jiriiitliifin aiijuiclard in Lower Itoilj ’nii muat tLcTvfjnj 
Icaro Sybnrift out of juoi>unt) mtcl consider the fall of Sjbotja ralliitT 
{u iho tcauk of iLa GOEltniP^iil jcaluUfy of CorSnLlkj StUnuii aucl 
CiotoiL.—TI jo Oat coins wilh inemsa raven* (ind of AcjpnetMi W4iiglit 
olmj DCGUf itt Ulicgium (Head, ®2)j the coins of TbiirEl on llm 
nlJnjr hmnl ttio dividijd into tLinls nitJ linvo tJie opiinury kLoj-io 
(riiHuL 71). 

(3) The iJjird dm ii formed Lj Tatm nnd HcmdcflH Tofctitunit 
H'hick at tint [ulopted the Aclmean system (Ilead^ 4^), alninlutieil 
■t bolli OS Ti’.fpirtls Ehnpe bUlI diviAion nf ilic ooicut Like Athens, 
it dmdaL ttia EaboiisCoriiilho-Attk Htnterj icniieivliat rckiucad in 
weight {from 130 to liifl gnins), into i dmchDiiie, nnd Uemcleo, 
tllO oofony nf TiLTOlitlUrj^ did the eame (tlead^ 

(4) Tho f!mri|irtniJtn cities chikOgral their standard ficvml tiniW- 
Acco^iog to tlio generalljr reoeivoit opinion Cyme, oa wo Imic 
seen, at tint luIopEtfl the Aeginetou standard, according to luthoof, 
Uitj Eubok standard with diviaion into thirds; she wju in dcse 
rolation to the Chalcidhui cotcuiiea of Jthegiiim, ^melc^ hfaxos oni] 
Iliinero. Aboat 400 all these cities lufopted the pure Euboic-Altic. 
standard witli diviBian into 1iutve« under the influence of Symeuee, 
Cyme thus J auioi nlng in close Goaincction with them. Hut a clmiige 
soon took plaen The inliaence of ITyek mpIoceJ that of the 
southern Chalcidkit cities and of Symenae. Ilyelc, a colony fitiin 
Phococa, hod a slater of US-11A grains (apphouinnlmg lo the 
Phocnichui shuidan.1, the Attio heing nhonL 130 ^1^]^ and this 
FttAndanl was adopted in the centLiry by I^jwidoiiia and the 
fl^mp nntflH cities of Cyme and ^capoiia Altarwanits ruscidonuf 
cJian^ lo the Aoliocfln standard, while Ilyele ruiiuiiued bi cem- 
ncctionwith Ciunpania (Some very amiill coini of the fifth ccnLtity 
foQnd in Spain, near the months of tlie Phone, and at Veltcrra also 
imve tho Phixaean standnuxl, a proof of thu mhitiona of iJ^fAsraJia \ 
larger Massalian coiiui flivt sppenr nbont 350 Bocotdjng tn iliiiad, 7 • 
for tho former seo Houd, ttul) jVs tTegardn the tyiHss, it is wortliy 
of nerto that the head of Falins with an Athenian heixncc uppijarson 
the coins of Xcapofij^ Nola, Byelc anU Thnrit, which is Interpreted 
by Befoch as on ItLdication of the predominating political miluenco 
of Athens in thew oittLia. At the some time the head of Pallas is 
ulsft found when therwfs no Ltnce of such iuJiucncoi, The [joeition 
of FoAcadsuia is peculiar (Eload, CT). It minteti at first tliiu coins 
in the Achaean style (relief and incuse) hut on ths Phucaeo-OsEU' 
ponion standard (stater = 113 grWr), Bfterw'ards thick coins hut with 
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the divkiDU hito diirda in the Achnvnn fnalnon (ISfl Kud 4S 
Th« «ip]Aii[itJu]i ifl that tlju cftriiiiierce of PiMeidoJiia fcjllowotl IhihI 
rtiUloe^ jMkiilf Acrou Italy lo ^SjUatU aihI Thuril^ (Icto» thu 

tjilATLia Aiid Sjkrmirf t4J Ni-apLhliK. 

(0) Ill Sicily flljotit 4ii0thu CbAlciiUiv] citicn tuluptmj. Lhn Eubuic- 
ALtia DtdtidAnl» wliieli already provoiled In SyrUfnaa aiii:l uuih^ 
IccaiiLB promiattit tLitntgliOLiL thii whaltf of Sicily. Illjqjiuui loo 
fidlon^'d liiD Jciul of Sicily. 

(0) Wo now coma to Klmm. Hero in the fiflii centiuy ihcro 
Tireru two filani1an:lii of colwitfe (IJond, p. tho ono Mlh piccM 
of SCO, 130j aj]i.t 0fi ijni,, theqUtcr with piecoB of 364, 17T, and 80 
gra. Tlid fomKT ip of cchiuH! Slo Eubaic-A LLic i iLo Iatt4>ir id tufually 
ciinDidarcd U> Vic Poxidan, on Occouiit of tlio roUtUoiUi between 
Ktiuria and the hoiravor, regonle it, and no donht 

rigbily^ lu the Aegineion, which iiiiuE have coma to EimriA from 
CJoicyra AcrtiiM Italy. Tlic fhet tlmt Oorvyra adopted tbia eloniiUuiil 
■a atlrthntahle to ita rii'^uliy with Corinth, and it* endenToun lo 
maintain convenient mUticuu with tho Uraek continent, where the 
At^inetan elondard wn§ provolenL Thie standard ^'oa alw in 
vogue in Hiesauly, Elbs Cc^lmllcniii and ZaejnthnA, and in the 
Corcytifau. colanjca of EpidEinmuit and Apollcmia to tha nortli t 
while on the other- hujid Anaruamo, ATUvetorinm and Lencos were 
Under ibc inllnenix of Ccrtrliith and minleil on her PlAndard. It 
aow Bppenra that^ before Lha Celts bccufflo powotfal Jii the valley 
of tlic Po, ihe Corcyreane had intercom™ with Ettitria wt* Hatria 
and Spina, anil mt^uced the Aeipnelan elandanJ theit. Tbuiv 
hy combining other juformatton respecting tho coinmcrca of ELmtiA 
with the rmulta ol reseMchca on the Doltiagc, wo arrive nt the con- 
clinrion that Elruria came into conlacl with Greece Irani at IciWfl 
four different quurteTij: (1) by boji from Sicily, especially fruui 
SymenAO, hence ita Enboie-Attic atandard, which ia abo aooanntiH] 
for (8) by the dirocE relations of the EtniBCana and Atliona; {3J 
by land ocraaa Italy from Corcym ; {4) by acn and land rw* r«cj- 
donia from Sybarb and MiloEna 

Wc baV'C deauibed the coinage of ihcaa coontrica in dclail, 
became the aelcnce of nmnipmatic" tirawa a Etrong light on tlin 
liUtoiy of civiUontion. For tho Ehmsaui eotna ct Dcecfce, Etrus- 
kUche Fotacliungcn, IL 1876. The Lucrion coim of tile fllLh 
Ci>ntnry matitioncd by Fr. Eenormant, Qiti, Gr. 2, 34, do nut oii*.t. 

1. nedicnlorr oferlnga of the TarEHtinca, Pkiiit 10, lO, 3, and 
IQ, 13, 10 : Ijorontu, Vet Tw. Bca L p. C. 

2. For Metaijoolutn we Sir, 0, SGJ, 

3. For Tlemclcsa aoa Str. 0, 20I> 4 «L 12, 83j places ihe war 
in 444'3 am I the found iiig of [leraclen in 433-2 (ifu'd. 30). i^ inie 
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|i«rticulan of the oonatitation of Hcradea are to be found in the 
inacriptiona of the Tabulae Heraclecnaea beluuging to the fourth 
csentury, G L Or. 6774. For Ueracleo, ita poaition, etc., c£ Lonor- 
nuuit, Qrande G^^ce, 1, 100 aeq. 

4. War of the Tarentinea againat the Meaaapii on account of 
nemcIcA, Str. 6, 280. Lorentx, Vet Tar. Rea. g. I. pc 16, ahowa 
to how many different perioda thia war hoa been aaaigned by 
different writen. Truatworthy data are almoet alwaya wanting 
in the hiatory of Magna Graecia. 

0. For Thurii cL Died. IS, 36. 

0. Metapontum aard rd (vfifia^uc6v friemlly to Athena, Th. 7, 
33, 67. 

7. Diod. IS, 70 ; Dion. HaL 16, a 

a Treaty with Rbegiuni G I. A. 1, SSi^Hicka 39 and Ditten- 
lieiger 24 ; treaty with Lcontini, G L A. 4, 33 a^Hicka 40 and 
Dittenbergvr S3 ; cC Th. 3, 80. Both in OL 80, 4, or 433-2 elc. 
Alliance with Segoata, Th. 0, 6, with Metapontum, Th. 7, 33, 67. 
Atheniona aettled in Ncapolia, Str. 6, 346. llte Sp6/wt AafuraSttr^ 
in Neapolia eatabliahcd in honour of Parthenope by Diotimua, who 
come to Neaiwlia aa general of the Atheniana, ore —tok 
^ ix<Aor<, Ta. od Lyc 732, from Tim. (fr. 00). — Of Maanlia, the 
commerce of which waa of great importance, we know acarcely 
anything before the fourth century. It had relations with Rome, 
for the Romans deposited their Gallic apoila in the treoaure-bouae 
of the Maosaliotea at Delphi. The diacorcries of coins mentinneil 
on p. 420 throw some light on ita other connections. According 
to Lenormant, X travers PApulie, 2, 306, these small coins arc 
Phocaean. 




CHAPTER XXVT 

THE NE^V <TULTUR* 

I?! tlio scconil half of tbo fifth century B.C. a remu-kahlo 
change t4il(eit pinco in the v^hole inuor life of tbo Orcck pK»pta 
Tho spirit of free iiiqnir)'iuto every suhjcefc of human interest^ 
of emnnripation from 6vetj kind of authority, assorts itself 
with oxtraordiniwy force in thoorj't and endeavoura^ with 
some nrtcasurc of success,, to obtain control of practkal life an 
well. The possibility of such a rapid coni'oriiioTi of theoiy 
into practice is ohanictcristic of Greece. It is due in llis first 
place to the innate love of novelty of the Greeks, in the 
second place to the shsenco of religious dogmas, and lastly 
to tho hict that Greece was split up into a number of inde¬ 
pendent states, the existence of which cnahlod an individual 
n'ho was ujisuccessful or not tolerated in one city^ to take 
refuge elsewhere end find a fresh field for the diaeemination 
of his ideaa 

The principle of free inquiry' hid arisen long before this, 
ns early as tho sixth ccntur}^,, hut at tint dmo it did not 
spread into Greece proper, and it wan Itciiides limited to a 
particular district The Ionian philosophy hul eouHncil it^df 
to explaining the phenomena of naUtre. No doubt even at 
tbit early stage a code of practical otliics existed. But it 
oi^umed the garb of authority ami not of invostigatiom The 
^veu Sages and the I>e]phic Oracle pro|ioundei] maxims 
without proving their truth, leaving not only the demonatra^ 
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Lion hut tumotiitics tho ncttial mcnoing to tJio sngjwitj' of 
thoir honrcra. It was not till tlio fifth contui^' that peopli^ 
Went a stop fiirilier and in tlio cxtiaunattuu of the 

ihcoretieal of pnictical lifo, 

Thia iiiquityand ita practical apjilicntiDo wore carried out 
mainly under the wing of two new scioucea, rhetoric and 
ajjjihijftfy, the second of whiehj if it doaen'oa tho namo of 
science at all, did not long preserve its digtinctivo cljarncLcr.^ 
Sophistry was otily an cphomofal phejiamcnoit; rfiotonc is 
stiil in o^isumoc; The conception of rhetoric rcejuircs no 
Dxphmation ; tlio torm sophistry denotes a npedai form of 
tho phihioophyof tho intolloot, which prevailed in tlio fifth 
century^ before SocratcA dissominatod his toachcngH^ ond which 
chiiirty pursued practical objects At their start both these 
sciences had innch in common. Both rhotoricians and 
aophifite odinncod the propositiem that mankind may Iw 
ina^lo fit for practical life by theoretical instruction* in fact 
fKjttor than hy (none praetiot The inotkm world admits this 
too* hut in another senss, as a[»phefl to a courso of spaoiuJizcd 
study. But Uie rhetoricians and sophtsto placed a difTcrent 
oonatmctiou on their theory. They held that tho main point 
Was to havo certain rules of a |Jcrfcetly genera] character* to 
which the particular case could Im affiliated. They main- 
talncd that tlm ossenco of wisdom resided in l.manttful 
bingiiago nopoHing oxi a foundation of ingcmouii thought. 
Tlioy owed their enormous success with tho people to the fact 
diat they inatilJed intri it the Imliof thjit their ijistruotioii 
w'onlil ensiiro every rnan practical ability in every walk of life. 

I bis was what the |M»plfi aimed at* and any ono who hclpcil 
them to realise it rose high in their ostfraation. Tho idea mis 
expressed in its enidest form by the sophist flipiMas of Elis; 
lie osserterl that ho not only knew how to govern states* hut 
also how to aehiovs suecea-i; In every conJitiou of life* and ho 
provc<J it at Olympia hy stating that ho hail made everything 
which he fiad on* clothes, slioes and ringsi iJo thupi prti- 
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poumliHl the now sdouco as a charlatan, but its fundamental 
kloa oven in his case was not without a certain grandeur, viz. 
that nothing is unatiainablo by man, and not only by mankind 
in general, but by each imlividual, if only his lutural jiowors 
arc developed by means of sound instruction. Sophistry 
thus held out the prospect of the triumph of the imlividual, 
which was sure to attract the public Every man, it was said, 
might attain to such a degree of power by means of theoretical 
instruction. One had only to listen and loom to become 
an ailopt in everything. People were scir^ w'ith a mania for 
education; wo know what this moans in these days of {lopular 
iKioks and lectures, and can understand how it was that a 
rogubir craze took possession of men's minda 

Of the lemlers of the movement those who called them¬ 
selves rhetoricians professed to teach oratory, those who 
aspired to the name of sophists, wisdom. In lx>th instances 
the aim was ability in practical life, ami the diflcronco between 
the two was rather of theoretical than of practical importance. 
Moreover the same men, with but few exceptions, wore styled 
at one time rhotoriciaiui at another sophists, according ns the 
form or the matter of the subject taught was kept in view. 
The chief |>oint with both was dexterity, in oratory with 
the rhetoricians, in logical demonstration with the sophists. 
Knowledge of the subject was relegated by both to a sub- 
orvlinate position. The result was tliat not only did rhetoric 
apparently devote itself more to the semblance than the 
reality, which is intelligible enough in itself, but that sophistry 
also, which {tropcrly speaking is the teaching of wisdom, came 
to bo regarded as the science which qualified its adepts, not 
to produce conviction, but to dazzle and stupefy the public 
For at the outset sophistry and philosophy were identical, and 
the invidious signification of the term sophist was simply 
a conscxiucnco of the righte<xu crusade of tSocrates oml 
bis school against sophistry. In their origin rhetoric ami 
sophistiy ilkl not intrinsically aim at appearances but at 
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practical succiJ-’W, wLicU of conrso ia ody too oft-en attained 
by Bpccioas pretence. Moroovor botb rhotorieiniiH and 
flophifltji often labourod to adVKiitagti]. ai; in shovn by lha 
teitcliing of Pii^dicus of Ceos, whoao allegoiy of tho choke 
of Iloraclcfi conUl not but hnTro a beneficial ofToct;. Beeidca 
thi9> tho doctrinoa of the promlnoiit rbotoriciauK and aophigte 
had a. pliitoeophical w-jth which wo must make ourselvoa 
oc^iuaintod if wo irLsb to avoid undermting their importance. 

Tfio Gnuehs, as wo know, cnltiTOtod the philosophy of 
natiiro hoforo that of tho intolloct; tho tnmsition from the 
funner to the latter was olTocted in a peculiar way by Ehe Elcatic 
school,^ winch Mua fotindcd by XonophanoB. Hie disoJpla was 
rarmeniden of Elen, who bhl spocid strcaa on tho conooptioit 
of the unity of all eiiating phonomena, ExolmiA^o contempla¬ 
tion of existence ted him to deny the j^osftihility of change and 
decay, and he asserted that all tlieso monifestatioiiB^ inciudJng 
tho variety of existing phenomena, msted merely upon a decep¬ 
tion of tho BQiisM. Existence and thought w'ore one and the 
same thing to him. Thk devotion to the objoctB of Uiought, 
however, did not moko Pormonidca wholly neglect the slndj' 
of tho real Ho called warmth the existent, and cold the 
noii-cxisteht, and cODSecinently conceived cold as aomething 
negative. Zeno^ who was nlso a natiim of EUea, waa some¬ 
what yoiuiger than Famicmdos; he is supposed to have 
HoliriBhed ahont tho 8dth Olympiad (4€0 KCl) Hia title to 
fame is duo chiefly to hi* otlempE: to support the Eleatic 
doctiiiio of the non existence of change by an argument in 
which he endeavoured to prove that tho concepLiona of 
number, parts and motion were irratieiLaL Ztiio was conse* 
(inontly rcgardi'd by the ancients as tho inventor of dmlcctie, 
which, as wc know, wae one of the main supjiorbs of rhetorie 
and of Sophistry. His Achillos was famoua, tho proof that 
tho swift-footed hero couM never overtake a snad which had 
gut tho start of him. This and Bimilar allcgofl proofs of Zeno 
arc chameterixed by on attempt to prove away something 
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that iru sclf-cvMent, such os motion. If this could once l>c 
removed^ then there was nothing w hich could not be shaken 
by dialectic. Evci^'thing would become imeertain, except the 
talent of the thinker, and one of the objects of sophistry was 
precisely to bring this into relief. 

If in this way sophistry derived advantage from the 
method of one of tlio chiefs of the Eleatio school, it also 
received support from the rival doctrines of Heraclitus. 
Heraclitus said: everything is in a state of flux, nothing is 
permanent. This furnished a clever rhetorician or sophist 
with a scientific basis, by means of which he could present 
things as ho likc<l, without fear of refutation, for the op{)osite 
of his assertion was just as devoid of certainty. One of the 
most prominent sophists, Protagoras of Abdcra, arrived at 
his theory from this standpoint Ho enunciated the famous 
proposition that man is the measure of all things, i.a every- 
tiling is as it appears to the individual, which |K>intod to the 
furtlier conclusion that there was no fixed standard of good 
and evil or right and wrong. Protagoras might of course 
have deduced the subjectivity of ideas just as easily from the 
op|>osite Kloatic teaching, according to which the perceptions 
of the senses, from which abstract ideas are formed, are not 
what really exists, just as his great contemporary in the art 
of rhetoric, Gorgias, was led by the Eloatic doctrine to pre¬ 
cisely similar results. Protagoras lived in Athens for a time, 
but the Athenians expelled him, not because ho was a rheto¬ 
rician or sophist, but on account of the atheistical nature of 
his philosophic teaching. Ho lived probably from 480-41(X 
Although Protagoras came from eastern Greece, from 
Thrace, which was so prolific in great men, such as Paeonius, 
Polyguotus, Alcamcnes and Democritus, to which Thucydides 
himself to a certain extent belonged, yet he spent some time 
in the west, which was the natural homo of the new art, so 
far ns rcgnnls the form given it by rhetoric. Ho took up his 
abode in Sicily. Of tlio more famous rhetoricians and sophists 
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fioi;g]aH of I^ontini and PaJua of Acmgas worn nitiFea of thia 
ibIjuicI, whJIo the oalabiatcd ProdioiiB camo Ji^m tho Mand of 
Ceoa npar Athena KJietoric ia iji its CH^ontiat Daturi] oLlfrely 
a pitxJuict of Wicily* 

Tfio Sicilfjin GriMka woro rosnarkabb for Uio AfUtfneia of 
their intollacL Iti tiio boginiiing of the fifth ccntuiy many 
factors combhioit to foetor the groirtb of rhotoiic in Sicily an 
a Bcjjarato art or sciencs^ the cbaractor of the poetry tirJilch 
waa moat in v'ogao at that time, the philosophy that waatan^ht 
ontl onconiti^ there, and, finally the pobttcal condition of the 
largest cities m the island. 

The most popniar brameh of poetry in Sicily at that poriod 
vfM the oomic drama, as created by Hpicharmna, a native of 
Cos, It was, Imwevor, strongly infected by philoisoiibfe 
ideas, and tho ancients remarked that Epichamns was the 
first to introduce a conclusioji in the form of h paituly of 
sophistical ai^gnmonls, which coiiaeiiuciitJy mitst have lioen 
Jeno^m in Sicily in the timo of Uiccoij, Itefore the word 
sophist hiid iicquimd its specific meiiniDg. This wm the so- 
called XoTcic av^ava/^epovy according to which man, in conse- 
tjucncc of the continual change of hia being, is not tlie same 
to day Eia he was yesterday. In thia way it was poesihte, as 
has been rightly conjecttircil, for one of the chomters in a 
comedy of Epicharmua to pay tint ho need not pay his debts, 
for he Jmtl ceased to be the individual who had contracted 
tliem. But besideB the comic tlratna the philosophy of Sicily 
participated in tho invention of rhetoric^ the philosopher 
Empedocles^ trj whom wo flhall refer directly, being generally 
coushionxi ono of ita founders, Ijwtiy, in Sicily praeticiid 
life contributed to the rise of rhetone, and of a highly sophis¬ 
tical kind of ft, in the following mannor. 

Tho first teacher of clQf]uenoo is said to have ftcen Coirax 
of Syracuse, who w‘m already in repute at Hioroii's oaurt^ and 
gnint^tJ a stilJ greater lopn Cation after tho csrpulsion of Tljrasy- 
htihis and the rcstomtion of liberty (4GC B,a) The chaotic 
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conilitioii of thiH tnmftitioiia] porlixl ofton furnished him with 
ail o|)|M)rtunity of (liii|)Iaying hi« iikiU in ]tuhlic «p€«chca iijioii 
qncfltiuiis of law and property, and ho resolved to impart the 
secret of his success to all who wished to know it, ic. to give 
instruction in eloquence. Tliis was tho first application of 
the principle of the new science, that tho masters instruction 
guarantees success. His chief pupil was Tisias, with whom 
ho hod the famous lawsuit aliout his foes. Tisias had pro- 
misctl to {My for his instruction as soon as ho liad leame<l the 
art, tliat is, had achieved success by his oratory. When tho 
courao of lectures was finished ho refused to |«iy, oihI let his 
instructor bring a suit against him. In court ho maintained 
that ho was not lx)und to pay, for if ho lost his caso then 
Corax hod not taught him tho art, and if ho won it ho was 
relieved from liability. This stoiy exhibits Uio character 
of tho now sciences of rhetoric and sophistry, which aimed at 
success and were supported by fallacies; it is well siuted to 
tlio ago in which Zeno denied the oxistenco of motion, and 
shows clearly enough what a thoroughly naive delight people 
then took in tho thooretical and practical application of tho 
intellect 

Empedocles of Acragas is styled tho second father of 
rhetoric, but ho was still more famous as a philosopher. Ho 
attcmi>ted to explain tho origin of existence, ami in doing so 
hit upon an idea which has intluoncod science down to modoni 
times, viz. that there are four elements, fire, water, air and 
earth, which aro intermingled by two forces, love and hatred, 
afterwards called attraction and repulsicm, and thus produce 
separate entitiea This conception and tho mode of its de¬ 
monstration was a great achievement, for which the ancients 
lauded him to the skies. Ho was besides distinguislied as 
a statesman and in every respect wortliy of esteem. But his 
demoanoiu- in public shows that even bo was iufocted with 
the mania of producing an effect, which characterized his 
scientific contemporaries who were engaged in rhetoric and 
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sophistry. Ho travcllotl shout in great state, ami ikmkmI Iwforo 
tho ptihlio as a miracle'Worker. At the samo time he was 
useful to his fcllow-mcn in a variety of ways, as an engineer 
aiirl physician as well as a teacher, and apparently did not 
dcmaml money for his servdeea, which distinguished him from 
tho ordinar}' sophists. Tho practice of taking money was what 
the opponents of tho new art chiefly throw in the teeth of its 
representatives. It is true that the latter could not dis|>cnso 
with ])a^*mcnt if they were poor and wanted to travel about 
giving instruction. Still it was a novelty to accept payment 
for theoretical instruction. It was usual for ph^nsicians to take 
fees; Democlcs, for instance, was highly |taid. But medical 
assistance was of a practical kiml, and tiioroforo entitled to 
imymctit Poets also were jiaid; Simonides received largo 
sums of money. But then their creations wore works of art, 
and works of art were paid for. Teaching seemed to come 
under a diflbront category. Homer does not recognize the 
status of a teacher among tho demiurgoi; teachers wero 
members of tho household. In spite of tliis tho rhetoricians 
and sophists persuaded tho Greek public to jiay them very 
high fees, and they succeeded in this by making tho public 
believe Umt they could enable their pupils to acquire honour, 
power and wealth. 

High fees were paid to Gorgias of Leontini, who was one 
of the most eminent representatives of the now science. He, 
however, claimed tho title of rhetorician, not sophist, because 
ho know and also thought proper to declare that tho art of 
oratory could bo learnt, but not wmlom.* He is one of tho 
most prominent figures of tho fifth century B.a, and 1ms per¬ 
haps been pushed too far into the background by tho Socratic 
school Ho Imd tho makings of a great critical philosopher. 

As such ho endeavoured to prove tho throe following proposi¬ 
tions : (1) that nothing exists, (2) that if anything does exist, it 
is unknowable, (3) that even if it is knowablo, it is incapable 
of being expressed. Tlio first proposition is a fallacy according 
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to the toaching of Gorgias hinuclf, for the man who, on hia own 
confession, cannot know anything, does not know whether 
anything exists or not. As ooni|)ared with tiiis the .Socratic 
disclaimer of knowledge was a great stop in advance. But 
tho second and third propositions contain a truth too often 
ignored, which Kant was the first to reinstate in its place of 
honour, that the subjective clement of our knowledge is so 
indissolubly connected with the objective, that tho object as 
such docs not exist for us. These propositions possess a far 
greater scientific value than tho |K>lemical trifling of Zeno. 
Goigias, however, did not wbh to devote his life to philosophy, 
which was condemned and aimihilnted by his own maxims 
and in his own eyes. If thcoiy is useless, then wo must try 
and master practical life. Gorgias was qualified for this by 
his natural abilities, which did not fit him for tho vocation of 
natural philosopher or scientific expert, like Em{>cdocIcs, but 
only for giving instruction in the art of speech. He therefore 
confined himself to the career of a rhetorician. And ho was 
probably a better master of rhetoric than any of his micceesora 
He defined tho nature and object of oratory with precision, 
and gave tho best practical rules for the suitable composition 
of speeches. As regards form, he was guided by the {icetdiar 
principle that great regularity must bo given to tho expression 
of thought by means of a harmonious division of periods. 
Tliis attempt to make prose rhythmical is certainly justifiable, 
and testifies to the penetration of its author. Tho scene of 
Gorgias’ labours was not merely Sicily but also Greece proper, 
in various districts of which ho enjoyed high repute, and 
firully Thessaly. Ho is said to have prolonged his life to 
more than 100 years by practising great regularity of diet 
Tho rhetoric created by Gorgias attained to extraordinary 
importance among tho Greeks and among tho Bomans who 
were imbued with Greek cidture, an importance which it 
fortunately does not possess with us. Tho Greeks were only 
too ready to regard everything from tho point of view of 
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fonn; hut nfTaire of stato ilitl not always prosper after it 
Itocamc necoosory for s|>cv€hcs to bo coni|)OBod with elegance. 
The Itomans monagod to <lo without rhetoric, so long as they 
rctoincil their grandeur and seriousness of character. Gorgios 
is generally sttp{>osed to have written in tho Attic dialect; his 
writings ore probably the earliest example of tho use of tiiis 
tlioloct outsiile Attic territoiy, tho first step in its successful 
career. Herodotus and Hip|X)crates wrote their scientific 
works in tho Ionic dialect about tho same time, i^d it certainly 
was not the political importance of Athens alone w'hich 
prompted Gorgios to write in Attic; the influence of Athens 
couM not have been so predominant in Sicily. He must 
therefore have preferred the Attic dialect because hu con* 
sidcred it especially suited for tho construction of jteriods in 
his own style. And finally something may have l>een duo to 
tho idea that the genius of the Athenian jicopio hod many 
characteristics which harmonized best with tho nature of 
rhetoric as he conceived it As u matter of fact rhetoric and 
sophistry wore most at homo in Athens, suid a few remarks 
will show that the soil there had been particularly well pro- 
{lared for them.* 

The Athenians were distinguished more tlion tho other 
Greeks by great quickness of apprehension, similar to that 
possessed by the Sicilian Greeks. This was seen in tho 
theatre, where subtle allusions and even mere eccentricities 
of pronunciation were immediately noticed. Their sense of 
tho ridiculous was developed to an extraordinary degree. 
Kren in tho Assembly they wont so far as to bandy 
jokes with one another. Tho Athenian citizen wiis a 

keen critic. He was quick to notice anything out of tlio 
common ami prompt to ridicule it. But ho w’os also capable 
of enthusiasm for what was great Ho gladly recognized 
excellence in achievement, and placed a high value on moral 
worth. This is best proved by the respect w’hich Aristides 
enjoyed towards the close of his life. But tho Athenian would 
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go to tho opposito extrctiio with the same rapidity which he 
had displayed in his approbation. He persecuted his great 
men just as readily as he hod applauded them. Witli his 
natural acuteness he quickly discovered their weak points, 
and was highly pleased when they were exposed in public. 
This accounts for tho great popularity which the comic stage 
enjoyed in Athens. Another characteristic of tho Athenians 
was their strong love of art, and not only love of it, bat 
also their sound and refined artistic taste. The perfection of 
architecture and sculpture in Athens con only bo explained 
by tho existence of a specially refined taste in the whole pcopla 
Side by side with this, however, the Athenians oxhibiU<d a 
characteristic which is not always taken into siifficient account, 
an attachment to their ancient religion, to its meaning, and, 
what was tho main point in religion with tho Greeks, to its 
form. Tho active nature of tho Athenian mind did not interfere 
with this feeling of attachment, a fact which is comprehensible 
enough, os the Greek religion did not require belief in dogmas, 
but only faith in tho efficacy of certain ceremonies. 

Taking him altogether, tho Athenian of the fifth and also 
of tho first half of tho fourth centur}' is a highly peciUiar 
phenomenon. Much of what wo have just enumerated, his 
rapid apprehension, his love of ridicule, his capacity for 
enthusiasm and his tendency to hasten to pull down his idols 
from their pedostols, ho has in common with tho inhabitants 
of modem capitals. There are many similar traits in tho 
cliaractcr of the population of Berlin and of tho Parisians, 
although it cannot bo asserted that they possess the high 
degree of refinement and tho acuteness of perception which 
charactcrixed the Athenians of that ago. But tho two last- 
mentioned traits, tho highly-developed taste for art and tho 
marked pietism, are very far from being as characteristic of 
tho inhabitants of modem capitals as they were of tho 
Athenians, and it may be said generally that a people which 
combined acuteness, sprightliness of mind, fickleness, artistic 
voi* II 2 F 
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tA8t« and pietism, as thu Athenians did, was destined to be 
unique in history. It is not tme, as is asserted in some 
quarterx nowoilnys, that the intellectual level of Uio ancient 
Athenians was on an average the same os tliat of our modem 
working classes.* In point of positive knowledge they were not 
even so far advanced as the children in our elementary schooU. 
I tut in other rcs|)OctB circumstances were far more favounibto 
for the Athcniaiia The existence of a slave class freed the 
citixens from a groat deal of labour that wearies out the modem 
workmaiL What most cripples the intellect in these days, 
the never-ending repetition of mechanical work in factories, 
fell to the lot of slaves only. The poor freeman might at the 
worst be a small artizan, and occupation of this kind lias, as is 
well known, never paralysed the mind. On the other hand it 
is true that many, because it suited them, preferred the ease 
of being supfiortcd by the State to the happiness of earning 
their own living; but even in many modem civilised states 
the subordinate official does not work harder than the {Kiid 
Athenian citizen did. Finally, from an intellectual point of 
view, the fUstinctions which separate the various classes nowa¬ 
days did not exist then; the means of education were more 
generally accessible to all than they are now. The average 
Athenian citizen was consequently on a higher intellectual 
level than the average inhabitant of a modem capital. 

This nuule Athens a highly suitable field for the new arts 
ami sciences. Rhetoric ami so{»histTy satisfieil the acuteness, 
the vivacity an«l the artistic feeling of the Athenians, an<l 
never came into conflict with religion, as might so easily 
happen and actually did hap|)en in the case of the exact 
sciences and of all pursuits in which the subject-matter and 
not mere form is the main point Besides, rhetoric and 
sophistry were ail the more useful to the Athenian statesman, 
because the power of free 8|K‘ech was becoming more and 
more the basis of the Athenian state, which in fact was rated 
by it Titus it is known that Parmcnkles and Zeno resided 
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cit^j not b4>cnit5o ha w]t!3 n rliatoriciitn] but bocausa he eald 
that ha (Hd not knoir whothar tha gods axietdii conaoquautly 
on a charge of athoism. ^Ve know that Tieiiis, tho 11111141 of 
Corax, stayed in Athons, and that Corgins was in groat vogue 
thora Boaides tJiIi^ the foet that Athens had hud the largest 
share hi the foutidiug of Thiirii and roniainod for a time closoiy 
conneotctl with it^ promoted the rise of Tho tone in tha former 
city. For many Sicilians who wore influenced by tho new 
cuUutiu oxino to Thurii, end also IcJuicrs of it^ euch as 
r-iraijcdoclca and Tieiaa. On tho other hand soma Athanians 
migrated from Athene to ThuHir ftinong them, tho orator Lysias, 
who was doscendod from a Syracusan family. 

Poricles ami Thucydides have been included among the 
pupils of Gprgios. This statement cannot bo taken litem]ly, 
for at t]ie tinio when Pcricloa was in a position to form a style 
of popidar oratory Goi^ias was unknown in Athens, and if 
Corgias did not como to Athens till 437 fl.c., w'hich is by no 
znomis certain, Thucydides' education must havo Ikioh coin- 
ploted long before his appearance there. The eloquence of 
Pcricle^ nccortling to tho ocoonnts of the ancicuts^ was of stich 
a thoroughly biiniiies-^liko kind that it could not have deriTOd 
its real merit from ndes promulgated by a man of the stamp 
of Gorgias. It is, however, probable tliat Pericles, as well as 
Thucydides, so far proflted by the new art tliat they were 
confirmed in tho practice of laying special stress upon Imauty 
of form and harmony of period^ as is evidenced In the case 
of PericlGs by the hurt that ho never dolivorcd a speech extern- 
pora The posdbLlity of employing anch a ddiborate form of 
oratory is aocaunted for by the |iocuJtar (oaitiou of an Atheibiari 
speaker aa compared with that of a modem ona The orator, 
while he dcliveral his speech, iras pcrfomiiug u religious func¬ 
tion^ consoquouUy he cenld not be interrupted, os is the practice 
ill modem Jiarlinmoilts, nnd tlicrefore rcadinesa in deWtaw^aa 
not so much rerjuired,*' Tho speeches reported by Thucydideji, 
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especially those of Pericles, boor evident traces of the tile, and 
the frequent use of antithesis may bo rcgonled in particular 
as a mark of the rhetorical school Thucydides, however, was 
certainly a pupil of Antiphon, if not of Gorgios; Antiphon 
was on Athenian statesman and rhetorician, who is credited 
with some extant speeches which are also antithetical in form, 
and may probably bo considered as written in the style of 
Gorgios. It was quite possible for tliis stylo to have been 
known in Athens before Gorgios himself hod visited the city. 

If the style of Thucydides was influenced by the rhetoric 
of the ago, which can hardly admit of a doubt, yet his own 
intrinsic merit is quite independent of it and is undeniably 
groat^ Thucydides came of a wealthy family, and owned 
gold mines in Thrace not far from Thasos. Uis father’s name, 
Olorus, which was also the luimo of the father-in-law of the 
famous Miltiades, seems to itulicate that ho was related to 
Thracian princes, as well as to Cimon; his father, however, 
was an Athenian citizen. Thucydides was proliably Iwm 
al)out 470. We know nothing whatever of the period of his 
life anterior to the Peloponnesian War; of the 8ubse<iucnt 
period all that is known with ocriainty is what wo have 
rolaUNl in the history of the war, that he was unsuccessful in 
his capacity of general in Thrace, and in consequence had to 
live out of Athenian territory during the remainder of the 
war. This gave him an opportunity of making inquiries 
among foreigncni as to the truth of the events which ho inul 
to relate. It is possible that he visited Syractise; at all events 
his description of the siege of that city is marked by such 
tofiographical accuracy that it points to a personal acquaintance 
with the locality. Thucydides says at the beginning of his 
history that ho set to work to relate the war at its very com¬ 
mencement, that is, to collect the materials necessary for the 
composition of the history. He did so, ho says, because he 
foresaw that this war would be of immense importance. He 
lived to see its close, and was recalled from exile after the fall 
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of AthcniL But ho was unable to complete bis work; ho was 
muixlcrcd on his Thracian estate at Scaptchyle. Not only is 
tho conclusion wanting, the history of the years 41(M04, but 
the events recorded in tho eighth Book referring to the period 
after tho Sicilian War are not narrated in tho earlier stylo, 
none of the dramatis personae being introduced as speaking in 
the first person. 

Thucydides prefaces his work with an introduction, in 
which ho endeavours to show tho importance of his subject 
and thence to prove that the war which he narrates was of 
greater interest than any other war waged by the Greeks. In 
doing this he obviously inrites comparison with Herodotus, 
whom ho more than once attacks without mentioning him by 
name. This antagonism is alluded to in the famous passage 
that his work was to bo one of permanent value and not an 
ephemeral performance, as he conndored Herodotus' history 
to lie. Thucydides tries to magnify his subject as much as 
|)Ossiblo, and with this object enumerates various reasons 
intended to prove that tho Peloponnesian War was tho most 
important of all wars. These reasons are characteristic of 
tho intellectual bias of tho man. Wliile, ho says, the greatest 
of tho earlier wars, that with tho Persians, was decided 
quickly in two naval and two land battles, tho Poloponnerian 
War was of very long duration, and inflicted more injury on 
Hollas than it had sufTonxl in any prerious equal period of 
time, by moans of destruction and devastation of cities, butchery 
of their inhabitants, earthquakes, cch'psos of tho sun, drought, 
famine, and lastly the terrible plogua As regards his treat¬ 
ment of the subject he says that ho does not reproduce tho 
reports of others, but gives tho results of personal investiga¬ 
tion, that his aim is not to compose a pleasing and interesting 
story, but to relate facts which may bo of use for posterity, 
for a similar state of things might easily recur in history. 
Thucydides' point of view is hero revealed in both its 
strength and its weakness Ho has not tho sweeping glance 
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of neiodotu^ wliiicli ranges over Ojwha and coiinLrius. He 
faih tfl graap the imjtortance of the I'tjrHian Ware^ and contiTicj? 
hinisfiir to cstomalfl in comfuuring it with tlio FelopoiineBian 
War. Devafitaticm of citieis plague* and eartlhiunk^ nlioorL 
tlio intenst of contemporaries—that ja intelligible oiiongli^ 
ami a good annalist must not DCgloet incidonta of thia kliaL 
Put w'M thoro anything In. the Pcloponnoaian IVar r^klly on a 
par with Uio dovaBtation of AlhenH by tJio Persians J The 
pint is a doubtful ono, Wheitj tiowovop> Thucydides drags 
the number of Lsttlea in the Persian Wars into his argument^ 
ho figures M tt sophist, whose solo object is to create effect.® 
For there were not merely two naval and two land battles in 
tho PeiTsiaD Wars, hut three of each. And ho cannot liave 
meant merely 4^0 and 479 (in that case too his statement 
wonld be incorrect), for oven tho Peace of Niciaa ia not an 
intormptioii of tho Polopunssiftn IVar in, his eyo4 From 
this pint of view the battle on the EoryintHlon, tho engage- 
ment of Cyprus, and all the sangtiiimry strugglea in Eg> jjt 
onght to be Included in the Pcisiau Ware In the face of 
such a aopbistical ailment as this Horotiotns wduIJ have 
been prfcctly justified in styling his rival's w*ork an ephemeral 
performance. As a rhetorician ThucydideB displays mono 
refined and wo may aay more iniprcaaive quaHties not only in 
the mtcodiictien of Bpeechea into hU history^ in which he han 
been imitated by later writers, but also in the thoroughly 
artistic arrangoment of tho firet Peek, a |>oint wbicli would 
seem not to have been adequately apprecklod hitherto, imd 
which we have endoavoured to sliicldato in the notes to tiiis 
Chajjter^® 

Ajuu-L from the iiarrownoisfl of liia hoHsoii, or jiorhap for 
that very rensonj Thxicydidee jMiJiJesscs the greatest merita. 
The more limiteil hia dew, the greater hia accuracy. In his 
judgmont tho historinn's ta*k consisted In relating the cventa 
of the present^ it those concerning which bo could procure 
tnistworthy iniornialion, laying stress on tho more imprUint 
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and moat recent occurrencoA. AttempU have )>cen made to 
convict him of scriotu inoccuracica, but without auccctt On 
the other liand, the writer of this work is able to state tluit 
ho has followed him tof>ographicaIly for the greater {lort of 
the sixth and seventh Itooks, consc(|uenUy for nearly a fourth 
of the whole history, and has found that the more carefully 
his words ore weighed and the more accurately tlio ground is 
studied Uie clearer both text and events become, and this is 
certainly high praise. Thucydides avoids everything in the 
nature of anecdote; on one occasion only (iv. 40) he has nut 
boon able to resist relating a story illustrating tlie character 
of the Spartans, in which a blow is indirectly aimed at Cleon, 
whom he detested. Sketches of character, with the exception 
of those of a few individuals, such os Cleon, ore conveyed 
almost entirely by moans of speeches, and not in the author’s 
words. The speeches to a certain extent re-echo each other, 
and are consequently rhetorical compositions of Uic historian. 
Although Thucydides was more closely connected with the 
oh'garchic than with the democratic party, it is from him that 
wo obtain the best information oonceming the misdoc<ls of the 
Athenian oligarchs. His s}'mpathic8 ore mainly witli Pericles 
and his policy, his eulogy of which he has compressed into the 
funeral oration delivered by Pericles over the Athenians who 
fell in the first year of the war. 

We have, however, anotlier work belonging to the period 
in which Thucydides wrote, the last tlunce decades of the fifth 
centniy, which throws light on the seamy sklc of the Pcriclean 
democracy. This is the treatise on the Athenian 8ute,'*ascribo4l 
to Xenophon but not really from his pen. It is tnic that the 
name of Pericles is not mentioned in it, and besides Pericles 
was dead when it was written, but the political system describe*] 
is that of Pcriclca It does not discuss tin's system from an 
ethical point of view, but from a purely practical one, of tlie 
kind which predominated in the minds of politicians at the 
Lime of the Polo{iomiosian War, os ap{)cars by the s{>cccbes in 
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Thucydiilea. Tho wbolo Iroatincnt of the subject is uUliUriujL 
llio one ethical consuleration which occurs in tho troatuo is 
such in sppeamneo only—all aristocrats are good, tho |)coplo 
ore bad. Those nro tho old epithets given to tlie nobles and 
the common herd, which had no moral significance. Tho 
author of the work, a thorough oligarch, only discusses 
tho fitness of tho democratic institutions of Athens. He is 
forcc<l to admit that they ore distinguished by consistency 
and wise forethought^ for everything is arranged at Athens so 
as to ensure tho continuance of tho democracy. Tho good, 
that is, the rich, of course sufier under the system prevailing 
in Athens, and they cannot be blamed for wishing it at an end 
But tho author of the treatise himself does not assert that the 
n^gimo of his own party would lost, oven if it was introduced. 
He is a pessimbt to tho backbone, and tho ill-success of tho 
attempts made by the Four Hundred and the Thirty proved 
him to bo right in tho end. There is nothing rhetorical in 
tho stylo ; it is the quiet conversational tone of a man of good 
family. Tlicro is a complete absence of attem{>ts to instruct 
or to propound general maxims, which are so common in tho 
speeches of Thucydides. In tho treatment of tho subject, 
however, the uncompromising way in which all ideal con¬ 
siderations aro excluded indicates that tho corroding acid of 
sophistical rationalism bad completely penetrated tho upper 
classes in Athena. In tho aristocratic party as well os else¬ 
where ovor>*thing turns on utilitarianism. 

Tho method of reasoning practised by tho sophists also 
exercised very considorublo influence upon pootiy, especially 
on tragedy, of which Euripides was the representative.^' 
Euripides was a great poet; ho was strongly influenced by 
the new movement, but ho was not completely under its sjieiL 
Ho was a little younger than Sophocles, bom, according to 
tradition, in the year of the battle of Salamis. At tho age 
of fire-and-twenty he began to write for the stage, and 92 
dramas aro attributed to him, of which 17 have como down to 
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UA. With tho Athenian people and the judges of dramatic 
competitions he did not enjoy tho popularity which fell to tho 
lot of Sophocles. This was due to tho fact that he displayed 
great independence of character, and was not above using 
certain elements of culture which were not to tho taste of tho 
Athenian people, such as philosophy. Uo led a very retircil 
life, allowed politics to run their chequered course without 
sharing tho ambition of Sophocles to see his name on the list 
of strategi, and sought intelloctiud stimulus in books and in 
intorcourso with philosophora Ho was a pupil of Anaxagoras 
and frequented tho society of Socrates, both of whom were 
objects of extreme suspicion to the Athenian |)eoplc. But the 
more profound thinkers in Athens and tho cultured classes 
abroad prixod him highly. In Sicily ho bad enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirers ; the Syracusans wore not^ like the Athenians, prevented 
by hereditary pietism from valuing him as he deserved. At 
tho close of his life ho wont to tho court of hlacedonia, and 
he died in Thrace in the year 40G. 

Euripides discarded tho presentment of any special grandeur 
in tho character of the heroes. He looks on them as men, of 
tho stamp that one meets in everyday life. Even if his pre¬ 
decessors in tragedy had not pictured them as a higher order 
of beings, yet they had as a rule invested them with sujierior 
dignity. This is not the cose with Euripides; ho treats them 
as any cliance contemporaries. And it caimot be asserted that 
in doing so ho stopped outside tlio sphere of the Greek mind. 
Every poet points the past with the colours of tho present. 
The Homeric figures, gods and demi-gods, are human beings 
with all the attributes of human beings. Pindar in his reli¬ 
gious lyrics was tho first to introduce a tone of sublimity, not 
always present in contemporary life, into tho heroic world, 
while Aeschylus, inspired by tho lofty mood of tho great ago 
of the wars of liberation, transferred this tone to the dialogues 
of tragedy. This was approximately, but in a less roarkc<l 
degree, tho practice of Sophocles, who also aspired to tho 
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cliuniCtor i>\ ft relfgiDii^ tciuliur oF the pcopio^ ^juri^juloa 
;i]i«kTiEkn«1 thiii poiiiit of It vaji a1I lIiu mur^ [icitniiiHiblQ 

for him, bcceiuse hiii predoceftoora' niofo ideal preeontinent of 
tliQ godH hod after all not hroUgliL them nearer the aim whidi 
they sot hoforo themeelves^ that of harmoni^ng polythoisui 
uith ft puHlied monil cDEisoiouaiioBa. Euripides siiuply ro- 
vortod to the liomeric standpoint, Uut H'ith tlin; difference, 
liiat what was naive in Humor is mftltor of refioction with 
him, and theroforo docs not produce the tame effect, Eiiti- 
pidoa reducod tho free &ud easy life of the Homeric gods to a 
aystoKL According to tho Homeric theology, whoever reflirted 
a god wna cE|K>$ed to the risk of ^Isgtrtiction, however tirtuoiie 
ho might be. Eunpicles ndmits this and enimciotefl^ it with 
clearness. Tn his ho represents tlie godclosa 

Artemis ive inculcating tho doctrino that the gods do not 
interfere wnth one another, and that theroforo it is posaihle 
for ft just man to perish if he resists a god too strongly, Thih 
Was precisely what the people tboughf^ for Rscrificec were 
ofTcrcil ill onler to reconcile gods with one another. And It 
w.'is not this oonception of religion which mode tho Aldioniari 
IJOopIo look askance at ELiripidcn^ but tho hnhit of reason¬ 
ing Introduced in all his pieces, wdiich gave ohence when it 
Jed bo utteriincea that came in conflict with the foundations 
of tJie State, ^Vhen Euripides made llippoJj'tus sny timt bia 
lips bail sworn hut not his heart, people were oiTeiiilud, for 
they considered It e<]iijva]ent; to a juatincfttion of perjury.*^ 
And tho Acheuians wiio held tliis opinion were not wrong, if 
it was the preWnco of tho stagey as a teacher of good morals^ 
to express only sdrtuous sentiments. Eut if Eniipidss tlioaight 
himself entitled to put uii oceasionaJ impious ntterance into 
fhe mouths of his dramatis personae, provided it was in 
kcejiing with thoir ebameter and surroiu'idiiags, can wo suy 
that ho was wholly in the wrong f 

Euripld^ however, did not aim at egnveying instruction 
dinxtly but only indirectly, by inciting roilcetion, and by 
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endeavouring to represent life m it is. Hut in doing so he 
founded a new school of dramatic poetry, the productions of 
which occupy a middle place lietwcoii tnige<ly and comedy— 
using these wonls in the modem sense—and to a certain extent 
approxinmte to tlio middle-class dramas of the eighteenth 
century. The ideas of fate and of the arrogance which 
plunges the hero and his family into misfortune, found in 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, wore often inadequate. If tragedy 
was still to exist, it was necessary that evoiy' kind of excess 
caused by the defects or the waywardness of mankind should 
become the stibject of it, and this was the task which Euripides 
endeavoured to accomplish. Even passion has its sophistical 
side. Hence Euripides with his treatment of the heroic 
characters ap{>carod just at tlie right moment; what he lisd 
Icamt from the sophists interested the people, oven if it 
sometimes annoyed them. It is not the chorus but the char^ 
actors in tlie phiy who now discuss in dialogue the problems 
which engage tlie attention of the people. This gives the 
actors an opportunity of indulging in brilliant tirades, in 
which more is said than the action of the piece requires. 
But people in those days liked general observations, even 
if they were not to the point, as appears by the public 
speeches in Thucydides. In the main morality and a right 
conduct of life mostly intereste<l the public of that ago; that 
is why Euripides makes the reflections of his characters turn 
on these problems. They seek to justify their actions, and 
in so doing go into greater detail than is necessary. If we 
consider the flnal result as approved by the poet, it comes 
to nothing more than what the Greeks bad said from the 
beginning. Euripides' a^lvice is, like that of the elegiac poets 
before him, to acce|>t without a mumiur the vici.stdtudes 
of fortime and the mixture of good and cril, of happiness 
and misfortune which goes by the name of the world, to 
discover on element of good even in suflering, to reflect tluit 
the endurance of it calls forth the exercise of our powers, and 
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undjvr :i,]l circumitancc? to oljsenef tta njwra. Ills 

pla) & contain ii iimniMir of snyingia, Trbiuli owing to thoir pcr- 
foctioii of form ca^iEy improtsod tUotuaolres on tbo memory, 
jiiul whieli contribiited greatly to tho monta] (Mliientioii of 
the Greeks. Saringa of this kind have coiueqiidntlj been 
prmrvor] from a namber of hie tost playoi In tbo baniia of 
KiiHpidoa tragisdy atill oOiiitiTmod to fnatniot the people, but 
after a diOarcul fhsliJon. ilitberto tragedy bad sought to 
perform its t4iNk by Jospiriug tho ptlblio with respoct for 
grandeur and sublimity ; it now jierformcd It by indiumting 
a method nf ordonng ono'slifo in accordance with tbo dictatoss 
of reason.” It was tho mothod of Prodicus appLied on a 
largo scalo. 

It iB a singular contrast tliat Soplioclos^ n'to was engaged in 
activo politico, noTercamo into conHict with tbo foolinga of the 
Atheuiati people, while Enripiiies, who lived in retirement and 
exc]naively for bis studies and his ai-t^ at tbo oloao of Ida Tifo 
resfjorided to a aummona from abroad, altbougb tho subjee- 
tivo movement^ of winch he bimeelf was a strong adherent^ 
vi-ji* in full swing in Athena prceisoly at that time, Tho 
reason, liowover, is ovidenb To Sophocles life and art were 
two distinct things^ the former he took in a highly roalfalic 
way, by shoring in nil tho pleasures offered by Athena, in tbo 
latter he was nn idealist, without, bowevor, wishing to meert 
a direct influence on the presents EuHpidoa, on the other 
hand, lived a life of retirement^ but was desirous nf seeing 
his ideal realised. Thus, sUhoiigh ho agreed In many points 
with the views of tho Athenians, it woa easy for him to offend 
their piejudices in [jartlcular iiistaneea Nations do not 
ftlwaj-H appreciate what indivlchi-ais do for them. Otherwise 
tbo AthciiiflUa Would at all events havo shown gratitude to 
Eurtpidoa for bis oonstant endeavour to glorify Athcm, which 
(in the Bslaut pkvs) is epeeiolly prominent in the J^upptiees, 
whero Atheits euloreas the biirial of tho fallen Argive beroes, 
in tJte //fftre/iJar, where aho dofei^ds the children of Uemdee 
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agninst Euryathous, and in the lofi, a piece which hononre 
the oponymoujB ancestor of the Ionic Athenians as a genuine 
son of Attica. 

The works of Euripides that have come down to us are: 
the lleaiboy which relates the fortunes of the old queen after 
the destruction of Troy; the Ore4in^ who is condemned to 
death by the people for the murder of his mother; the 
rhoenis$af, a description of the war of the Seven agnin.st 
Thebes; the Mtdea, who kills her own children; the Hippo- 
It/ittSj the virt4toiu son of Theseus; the Alcatis^ a drama of 
family life, to which Euripides gives a touching and cfTcctivo 
conclusion—Heracles brings Admetus another wife to replace 
the one who is dead, and Admetus refuses to take her until 
he recognises her as bis own Alcestis; the Andromaeht^ the 
fortunes of Hector’s widow in her captivity; the Suj/pliets 
(r sup.); the Iphigmia ta AuluU and the Iphufenia in Tauri$; 
the TroatUSf a description of the fail of Troy; the Cjfclopt, 
a Satyric drama ; the Bacthof^ the story of Pentheus; the 
Ueradid(u (r, sup.); the IhUm, who did not go to Troy but 
stayed in f^pt and was saved by Menelatis; the Ion (a sup.); 
the IlemtUs Fnrens; the Eluim; and lastly, the sfiurious 
Jihfjmx, a dramatic version of the Homeric Doloncia. 

Now that wo have seen the way in which the new culture 
influenced Athens, let ns consider to what extent the first 
city in Greece resisterl its encroachments. Wo noted in 
the Athenian character a combination of acuteness, love of 
novelty, appreciation of genuine and lofty art, and strong 
attachment to the old gods and the old worship, with the 
natural result that in the diflferent strata of society first one 
and then the other gainml the predominance. The new culture 
was congenial to tlio Athenians, because it provided ample 
material for their love of novelty and their critical aaimcn. 
But it was disliked by many of them because it undermine*] 
the old-fashioned pietism. This category included in the first 
place those who had official or unoffieixd connection with 
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public woraliipi and Sit Uio pricatJj officer w'tsro dlled nuiuiJy 
by populsr election/^ jintl for a dafinito tcnn ordy, tho 
miijoHty of tJiOM wlio took an interest, in the old roli^oa 
oud its muintensuoo caiisistfcd not iiiordy of priests in odko, 
but of me] I vho had been pHcaiSr and who novr do^’Otod 
thomsolTos in uti amstour v,’&y to matters conneettsd vrith 
religion, for instance, to tlio art of ascertaining and interpret¬ 
ing the will of the gotla. The opposition of all tbew people 
wna of course chioftj directed against tbo natural pbiloaopliy 
of Ionia, and Anoxagoraa wm oon^oqueniJy a murk for their 
real. Jtnt sophistry and rhetoric, the «ioncca of Thtnee and 
.Sicily, were not to their taatOj licenuse they inciilefttod 
a method of shaking the foundationa of every inetitotion 
and princfptiX Euripides more than once took nn oppor¬ 
tunity of oTnphasiiiiig the futility of divinatiouB; the ortho¬ 
dox party waa bound to put tbit down to Ms debits The 
histor^^ of the expedition to Sicily will ahow what harm thoBo 
people could do to tlie Sbttn. Penclea^ endeavoured to 
neutmliiM them by making use of Lam[>on, who wna certaiDly 
the moat intelligent of them all, but hardly tlio most aiflu- 
ontial; for the party in spite of thia attacked Pericloa by 
moons of Diopeithea, And TiTidth regard to sapLiatjy, jiisUce 
compels us to admit that not only butsEeal and nairow-. 
minded peroeim hod good cause to dislike it; entirely 
iinprejudicad [>eopli£!^ whether piouB or not, wens perfectly 
juatifietl in sboring this oentimont. Who could say whether 
sophistry might not iiiidemiin.o the whole chic life of the 
nation as woU as religion ? It was 0T1I3' neccaaary to consider 
ono porticubr point \Vhat was the hasie of the sescurity of 
cmc oxistcnco in the various statsa, of peace and of amicablo 
rektiuns between state and stale, but the ainctity of nn oath t 
iVntl sopbLtUy endangered even this b^' sotting up private 
interest os tho standard of every action. Tbo coro of reli¬ 
gion was tho principal pifico«H|>atlon of the Athenian stato; 
AnoxogortiB, ProtagomB, and Phidias were iiii|ieached in the 
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interests of religion; sophistry was genenUiy nn object of 
suspicion as the enemy of religion. 

But the crusade against the now culture was not contluctc<l 
merely by moans of accusations in a court of law. Literature 
was encountered with its own w’capons, and the writers who 
made attacks on the new element in culture combined with 
them an assault on the new tendencies in poh'tics. The chief 
representative of a new kind of poetry became also the chief 
opponent of the two last-named movomonta. This now branch 
of poetry was the comedy.*^ 

Tlie history of the comic drama is oven leas accurately 
known than that of tragedy. The Doriairs as well as the 
Atlienians hod comedies. In the Poloponnose and especially 
in Sjiarta short comic scenes were performed by strolling 
players^ while in Tarentum and Lower Italy they were 
arranged on a regular plan, and developed into small farces. 
In Sicily these farces gave rise to a particular claas of litera¬ 
ture, of which we unfortuiuUely possess only meagre rcmaiiut 
Its chief exponent was Epicharmus, who, like so many of his 
countrymen, migrated to the west and put his plays on the 
stage in the Sicilian Mcgara os early as the year 500 aa 
These productions, which sparkled with wit and were satur¬ 
ated with philosophy, described the life of the Sicilian Greeks, 
and also parcnlied the mythology. Sumew’hat later, in the 
time of Euripides, the Syracusan Sophron floorished, who 
became famous for his comedies, or mimes, whkh Plato him¬ 
self appreciated and is said to have used as models for the 
form of his dialogues. This branch of art was continued by 
Xcnarchus, son of Sophron, but not after his time, evidently 
because the widely-spreading fame of the Attic comedy eclipsed 
the interest of the Sicilian comedy in the island itself, snd also 
because the troubles which broke out in Sicily shortly after¬ 
wards violently revolutionized all existing institutions. The 
impulse in the development of the Attic come<ly is saiil to 
have been given by that of the neighbouring Megnra, w’here 
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it< iWing reijrMflntativd WJia SuHiriori; notliing dofiniU^ 
however, ib knewti of the Megwiflii comedy. 

In Attica comedy^ like tr?igedy, was an oflkhoot of the 
rural festivals of Dionysua llet It ■did not form jiort of the 
worship to tho aamo exUmt as its elder siaterii although the 
external occes^rica and the modo of dovctiuling the phiya 
into the festivals wore the same. In both wo iiiid the chortw 
provided by a choitigus, a fixed number of dharacler^ and 
competition by the pocta for the state prizes. But comedy 
had a fljjccial part, the puLnaboafft cr nddresgi of the leader of 
the chorus to tho public. A cpmic writer did net enjoy the 
respect fHiid to a tmgodijm. Comedy assrimnl a definite Eha|« 
later than tragedy, not till the SOth Olym^druJ (460 n.c.) 
Tlio earliest comic poets mentioned are Cbioiiidcs luid Alagnes; 
then comes Crates, who gave this branch of art the form 
wlkich it retained during the period ef the old cotncdy^ The 
most famous of tho old oomie poets wna Cmtiniis, who must 
linve appeared somewhere after 460. Ho took the political 
and social oapcct of Athens for tho subject of his ridicule. 
Eupoliii Slid Phrynichiis wcro tho most famous of thoso who 
competed Homowhat later with Aristophanes. Aristophanes, 
the only comic pHjet whose complete works have oomo ilown to 
us, began to produce Ida plnyg in QL SS, 1 (428 His active 
career extend od over forty ycare, up to 388 iLti, when he 
brought out bis / but his best ijcriod coincides with tho 

lime of tho Poloponnoaian War, and he [a on extremely valu¬ 
able autliority for our knowledge of tho condition of Athene 
and tho feelings of the Athenians daring that ago* 

Tlio iraportanco of Aristoplianos in political history con- 
Hista in hifl having been the moiithpieeo of tho opposition to 
the dominant rtigimc^ and to tho men who were in powder, 
fn tho Athens of that sgo the corned}' filled tlio place now 
oocnpiod by newsjwipera and caricatures. Aristopluitica was 
the BjKjkcsirtiaii of all thoee who were dissatisfied with existing 
institutional, which conslatod firstly of a pronoiincod form of 
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tlomocrocy, and Mcondly of the now culture in ite two 
hranchos, the material ono represented by the natural science 
of Ionia, and the formal ono by the sophistry and rhetoric 
of Thrace and Sicily. It is in the nature of comedy to be 
in opposition. Its immediate object is to raise a laugh, 
and laughter convoys censure and not approval. The more 
interesting the subject of ridicule, the more interesting is the 
satire. Attempts to excite laughter at trivialities are pro¬ 
ductive only of boredom. The comic stage must attack 
people in power whenever it can. In Athens the chief 
object of interest was public life and the proceedings of the 
people and its leaders. Democracy and a passion for educa¬ 
tion were the dominant forces; the comedy was therefore 
obliged to attack both if it wished to command attentioa 
An effective opposition, however, niiut bo inspired by some 
principles. Hence a comic writer, if ho has no principles, must 
at all events pretend to have them. Consequently the comedy, 
if it wanted to gain a hearing, was forced at that time to be on 
the aristocratic side; it had to praise the good old times 
and the old simplicity of life. It may appear strange that 
a public institution, such as the comedy was, should have 
ventured to satirize a constitutional government, but the solu¬ 
tion of this difficulty Ues in the connection of the comic poets 
with the orthodox party, whoso religious aspirations com¬ 
manded the entire sympathy of the Athenian people, and who 
were thus able to make the people receive the attacks on the 
demagogues with laughter. 

Aristophanes docs not, as many have supposed, write as a 
censor of morals, who is superior to parties; he writes as a 
partisan, whose main object is to provoke laughter. We may 
take all that ho says in a serious tone just as coolly as Theognis 
has always boou taken. This enables us also to gauge the 
value of all his vituperation and invectiva Its authority is 
not higher than that of a modem comic paper. Quite apart 
from the opinions which he expresses and which no one need 
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adopt, even the facts stated by him are not necessarily true. 
It is enough to bear in mind that his Socrates has no resem¬ 
blance to the real Socrates to make us consider more important 
facts alluded to only by him as doubtful until confirmed by 
further evidence. His jokes about the origin of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War ought never to have been utilized for histor}'. 
The Athenians were to be made to langh, whether at truth or 
falsehood was a matter of indifference, preferably if a grain of 
truth could bo distorted into an amusing untruth. Thus ho 
was able to provoke much merriment by his skilful misrepro- 
sentaUon of Aspasia’s character. Still less can Aristophanes 
rank as an authority for charges against the Athenian demo¬ 
cracy. lie is not a more vehement assailant of the way in 
which the Demos was led than Dickens is of the English 
political system. Even if the descriptions of the parliamentary 
elections and of the law courts in Fickicitk and of the public 
administration in LiUU Dorrii ore taken as accurate pictures 
of the facts, we need not condemn the English institutions of 
the period previous to 1850, and no English reader of Dickens 
has been prejudiced against parliamentaiy government in 
England by them. In the same way Aristophanes proves 
nothing against the Athenian democracy. Ho docs not even 
prove anything against Cleon. Cleon no doubt was an objec¬ 
tionable individual in the eyes of people of quality, but it 
docs not follow from this that his political views were wrong. 

A ooarso man is not necessarily a bad one. 

Aristophanes is a groat poet, with an immense deal of wit, 
inventive power and masteiy of style, but he is anything 
but a man of lofty ideals. To bo that it is not sufficient to 
praise the good old times. Eulogy of the past has always 
been a cheap commonplace; the man who expresses it skil¬ 
fully commands applause, and the recognition of such skill 
cannot be withheld from Aristo]ihanea But in order to pass 
as an exponent of lofty aims it is necessary to champion 
them in daily life, and this Aristophanes did not da He 
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oiideavour«d to disparage Socrates and Euripides with the 
Athenians, and yet Socrates’ aspirations were invariably of a 
noble kind, and those of Euripides almost always sa In 
making these attacks, however, ho may have acted in good 
faith; but this excuse will not serve him when he encourages 
immorality in his praise of the good old days. He cared 
nothing whatever for the good old daya The view which 
was popular for a time that Aristophanes aimed at promoting 
morality is now generally abandoned; but his patriotism is as 
a rule taken seriously and placed on a high leveL Ilis defence 
of the peace in the Acharniant is favourably contrasted with 
the apparently unprincipled action of the war-|)arty led by 
Cleom In reality the blessings of peace which he commends 
are of such a character that a would>bo writer of a bitter 
satire on the peace-party could not bo more successful than 
Aristophanes in the Acharniang. If the contemporaries of 
Miltiadcs, whom Aristophimes praises, had had the same ideals 
as the peace-loving Aristophanes, there would have been no 
need for them to fight; the kind of life which he wished to 
see his fellow*citixens enjoy was guaranteed by the Persian 
king to each and all of his subjecta Aristophanes hail 
evidently no conception of the ideal blessings which may bo 
at stake in a war, and for which the Athenians drew the sword. 
Consc«|Ucntly if we consider that Aristophanes attacked the 
very things that contained a genn of fruitfulness, the philo¬ 
sophy of Socrates and the tragedy of Euripides; that he bad 
a low idea of the dignity of his native city ; that he looked on 
the peace merely as an opportunity for the coarsest forms 
of self-indulgence; tliat with the exception of his aristocratic 
friends and of Alcibiades, whoso forte certainly did not lie in 
Athenian patriotism or good morals, every one was the butt 
of his mockery—we arrive at the conclusion that the harangues 
on the simplicity of the good old times, which are always 
quoted in bis praise, arc merely poetical and rhetorical 
fiourishes, and that ho himself was a groat artist in point of 
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form only, a great satirist devoid of personal morality. No 
doubt the Athenian state in that ago often moved on wrong 
lines; but Aristophanes tlid not point the way to any bettor; 
ho never knew why the times were out of joint 

Ills extant plays are divided into three groups. The first 
extends from 425*414 and comprises the AcMamians, the 
Knights^ the Cloud*, the IFasps and the Bird*; the second in¬ 
cludes the Lysistrala (411), the TTiesmophorianuae und the Frog* 
(405); the third, which belongs to the period after the Polo- 
ponnesuui War, embraces the E<clmazu8ae (392) oml the Plutu* 
(338). In the first group the political allusions enhance the 
interest for students of antiquity; in the second the Frog* 
possesses a permanent value as a literary satire on Euripides; 
in the third a decline in the poet’s power seems to bo clearly 
disccniible. Aristophanes is, like ^Vlcibiades, but with difTerent 
tendencies, a type of the Athenian of that age, especially as 
regards tlic foibles of this highly-gifted race, for bo commends 
art, wit, old-fashioned piety and a life of pleasure, and derides 
science, free thought, and an energetic one-sided devotion to 
jrolitical life, such as wo see in Cleon. 

If Aristophanes opposed the new-fangled culture in a per¬ 
verse fashion, Socrates combated it in the right way, although 
he was condemned to death by the Athenians for his pains. 
The fundamental ideas of tlie sophists wore as follows, and 
wo must bear them in mind if wo wish to understand Socrates' 
work:—Everything is teachable and knowable, if pursued with 
skill; hence practical ability and capacity for government can 
be attained by instruction in sophistry. Ideas of a higher or 
more universal kind do not exist; truth consists of what the 
individual person thinks of a thing. This involved facilities 
for decoiL For a clever man can seemingly assent to the ideas 
of others, while giving their words a different meaning, and 
afterwards maintain, if ho should dissent from them, that ho 
was speaking the truth in the first instance. Conduct of this 
kiml bad been usual in Greece before this, for the Greeks 
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attoiDplwl tc prtLCtieo euch deceit on one Anotlicr even ^irith 
oaths, long before the tophiists appeared. But this mode the 
aopbifita all the mono rlungcirous, because they humoured the 
propensities of the people. Lastly, the sophiste took money, 
and generally laj^ sums, for their inetnictiDn, which w.-is 
given chiefly by means of catefiilly-propared lectnree. Socrat® 
sot his face against all this. Wo preposs to consider him here 
from the point of vioa' only of hia work and character, defer¬ 
ring the consideration of hie peiwnolity until the occasion of 
Ilia death, which can only bo fully eiploined in the light of 
it.^* He maintained in tho filwt jilace that he knew nothing 
hioiseJI, tliat it was impossible to instil into ethers anything 
tluit was net in them already, and thot truth was not some¬ 
thing suhjectivs^ dependent on tho ttrcumstanccs and the 
advantage of the indiTidunl, hut the sum totaj of the actual 
relatione of thinga, a clear ides of which could bo attained by 
reflection directed to the particular case» He never taught 
by means of connected speeches, like tho jsophists, beeauM he 
dtscloirnod the poaacssion of knowJodgo himself; he extracted 
the truth in the course of dialogue, and ho never took money. 
Ho did not try to impart capacity for practitaj hfo ; hia aim 
was simply to indicate the means of arriving at right and 
proper action, that ia, by gaining insight into the real nature 
of matters. Ho ssaumod the virtues to bo bs accepted by the 
general consent of mankind, and when tho sophists, ftasertod 
that moderution, gratitude, justiee and nil the other virtuofi, 
whatever their names, need only bo proetised when they do 
not conflict with the momentiuy advantage of the individual, 
Socrates waa at pains to cxplnfu that Llio practice of virtue is, 
by universal consent, the most boneficud thing for mankind, 
if life is to bo taken (as it must bo) aa A whole and not merely 
with reference to the individual case. As therefore man con 
only' act rightly when he is prompted to action by reflection, bo 
it is reflection which loads to virtuo. Virtue is not the result 
of an impulso which a mau is forced to obey, it is the product 
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of intellectual cnliglitcnmcrit. Thus tho knowiedgH wIiIe}i 
S ocmteB had been Db1igc«l to deny at tho outlet in tbq sophis- 
tici'il Bcii&o qvcntua|]!y regoiiia ita true po-'iitioa with a deeper 
meaning. 

Wc muct not regard Ibo teaching of SocniteB as one of the 
oyetomR ck^ihed by the philosophy of tho schoole. Tiie pre¬ 
dicates BubjewtiTcv objective^ ideal, real, oudnomqnigtit, or 
whatever elee they may be calk'd, are no aid te a critkiflin of 
iL Tho importance of Socrates is not that of a itmn who 
proponnde theories find invents formulas intended to exjjress 
in brief tho nature of the uni verse, os number* with PytlingoraE, 
atoms with Lancippun, and ideas with Plirto—a process which 
leads to the Bobfltitntion of words for thingii^ and motes the 
disciples of the gmt diKovenors believe that tho language of 
the masters eon lain* a recipe for every evil. On tho contrary, 
he was a man who reminded a world filled with intoUectual 
pride and, inloia'cated with phrases that it was better to collect 
ono^s thoughts and to inquire, with the help of others and by 
means of cDnyorsatton, in which one man corrects another, 
what tho real meaning was of all the fine words which every¬ 
body made use of, and tben, after calm rejection on the 
true Bignihcance of the thoughts and aims discusaod, to order 
one's life on a rational basis. Socrates' most famous pupil, 
Plato, afterwards reverted to the old method jutd constructed 
a plidoeopbicaJ system. Soemtes himself wm a practical 
teacher. 

tL'a position in Athens was not a favourable one. Has 
behtiviour wa* quite difFerent. to that of thoM who enjoyed 
repute with tho AtbenianA. Thej' flattered or censurfd thq 
people, and tried to exert a direct inHuoncc on them. Socmitefl 
Imd no single dtiJiuite aim ia vioa'; ho did not even caro if 
he was auocossfuL or not He merely did W'hat he considered 
right and his duty, and if he referred to the advantagoa which 
might accrue^ they wore not very perceptible in his own case. 
This made him an eccentric individual ifi tbe eyes of the 
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Athcninttft, nntj moro and niora an obncjxioua one as time went 
on. i'ot he took very little interest in piolitiea, which were 
eo much to the tiiate qI the Athenians. He even laid a finger 
on the foundations o! existing inetitutions in hoMing that 
govcmnientj like oveiy other special piirauitj ought to be the 
product of judgment and cloar reflection^ and sboutd therefore 
only be entrusted to those who poBsese tbe requisite iitsigbL, 
Certainly he was not of opinion that tho will of n clisoeo 
mnjofity ought to bo law, and for this reason some of the 
donioerats considered liim as their enemy* But they 'iftrc 
wTong, for he was just as Igstb to leave govemoicnt in tbe 
hands of the rich, or to tolerate a tyrant* lie took no 
interest in these matters; bo was not a politician; his sole 
aim was to remind his feliaw-men that they muat think if 
thej^ wished to act aright Oftd be happy* Ha occupied a 
eomparatively isolated podtion, aurronnded by a handful of 
enthusiastic disciples, an object of wonder to the many hut 
not iindcrstoDd by them. 

Socrates was able to dnvu aophisLiy out of tho fi^eld hut 
not rhetoric. The latter gained more and more vogue in 
Greece and did a vast deal of harm. But a leaven of sophistry 
also remained in Greece. Educated Greeks of later times 
wore, if heathens, only too froquentty rhetoricians, and if 
ChristiAna, unfortunately often sophists. 

And tho new ctilturo to a certain ojetent brought about 
the defeat of Athens in the strugglo of the fifth century aC., 
because by omphasiang the intellectual rights of tbo indi¬ 
vidual, who was to be made capable of attafuiog everything, it 
inspired every citizen with a wish to remodel existing institn- 
tioiiB on now lines, and in accordance with his own ideas. 
The new cultim liad a dissolvent forcr^ and this was doubly 
dangerous in a democracy* A duintegtating methmi of crit^ 
ciam was applied to conventions sanctionod by religion, and 
asserted iteelf amid violent oonflicto. The ckver people, who 
had learnt too mndi from Gorgiss and not enough from 
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Socrates, were just as much the cause of the fall of Athens as 
men like Nicios, whoso defect was an excess of piety. 

Our view is that at least six different intellectual tendencies, 
which had been long in preparation, may be discerned among 
the Greeks of the three last decades of the fifth century; 
some of them just come in contact with one another, others 
are blended, and each prooco<is from a distinct geographical 
centre. We have first the old Ionic culture, which had shod 
such a lustre on Greece in the heyday of epic and elegiac 
poetry, and aftorwanls created natural science (with its offshoot 
of speculative philosophy), history and geography, and at the 
time of which we are writing gave the Greeks a Herodotus, 
a Hippodamus, an Aspssia, and the great physician to whom 
we shall refer immediately. Sculpture also owed its first 
stimulus to Ionia, and its subsequent development to the 
Ionian islands of the Aegean Sea. Devotion to the real is the 
fundamental trait of lom'c aspiration. A second spedes of 
culture, affiliated to the Ionic, but of a different nature, is the 
Aeolic, which culminated in lyric poetry. Sometimes this 
poetry has a purely personal character, as in Alcaeus and 
Sappho, sometimes it onnoblee its subject with profound 
thought, as in Pindar; it also enjoyed the favour of Doric 
Sparta in the case of iVlcmaiL In Crete, Sparta and Sicyon 
the plastic art moile great progress, while in the Argivo 
sculpture this genuinely Doric art was on a level with the best 
civiliation of the ago which we are now discuMing. If at this 
point it becomes difficult to ay whether the Aeolic and Doric 
culture are to be considered as separate or as blended with 
one another, on the other hand it is not easy to ascertain the 
special characteristic of the next sphere of culture, the geo¬ 
graphical limits of which can be accurately determined. We 
refer to the Thracian cities, to which we assign the geographical 
boundaries of the Athenian tributary district of that name, 
from the borders of Thessaly to the Pontus, from I^dna to 
Ryzantium. In these regions culture had a twofold origin; 
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it coma over thc!' front louia and tho Cycbules, and also 
from thfl intorfor, Tirhieh wtia by no me*na ao barliiroua as is 
gonendiy fiiippoeed, a fact proved Iiy the &arly coinage of 
Thrace and Miteodonui with Gnuek in-icripticini on the coina, 
We tnyc more than once drawn attention to the high E^tandurd 
of art in the Thracian eitiiH) which is exhibited in Polygnotti% 
PbeoniuB and Alcamonea, and in the coine, some of which are 
of great beauty. Their art must have come to them from 
Aeia Minor; eo must their philosophy, which found brilliant 
reprasentatives in the atomic theoriete, especially the great 
Democritus^ and in Protagoras. Under the pen of the 
ThoRian Stesimhrotus Ionic historical literature degenerated 
into malicious gossip^ but it becomes all the more pregnant 
with thought in the eenii.^Thracxan Thucydides. AnOtlier 
connection of the Ionic culture with the Tbradan ia supplied 
by Hipi^ocrates of Cofif who belonged to the Asclepiad family, 
but hod acquired ruuch from the learned physician Herodicus 
of Selymhrio, a Thrscion city of the Propontifit and resided 
more in the north,, in Thessaly and especially in Thrace, than 
in other ports of Greece. Ho was probably in Athens during 
the Peloponnesian War; he then retired to Thessaly, where 
he diod.^ Ho was on intimate terms with Democritus of 
Alxlera. Finally, we may appropriately point out here that 
AristoUe, the greatest and the most iiniveraol of ancient 
inquirers, w^ho was equally distinguished in philosophy^ 
natural science and history, came from Thrace. We ore 
therefore inclined to consider the Thraci>Grcek culture as a 
more eerious and more solid type of the Ionic, in art, in philo¬ 
sophy, in history and In natural licience. Poetry, strange to 
say, Eceius to have been little culti vated in Thrace. This differ- 
ence between the Thracian and the Ionic cultiiio must, since 
the population of the Greek cities of Thrace was mostly 
of Ionic dcseent, have been due partly to the nature of the 
country, partly to the character of the jiooplo of the intcriot'^ 
The climate of Thrace is more inclement nnd of a more con- 
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tinontn,] tvpc thnn tlint of Asin Minors and tho Thmciiina mid 
MocciioniaDU were more warlike than Lho Lydians and FhrV' 
gfans. The evJtnre of tlio Greek citica of Thraco' fti Uiu Bftli 
cuJitney contains an el&rnont u'hich is a forerunner of the 
jxjculmr reaturcs of the later Miiicodotuan ciiiilization. 

Wo now turn to tho west, whore we are confronted hj two 
(lieCuict cultureoj that of Italy and of Sicily, The former has 
a twofold aspect; it is extremely mund&ne and extremely 
apiritiiul^ not to say eeclosiaatifiUi, somewhat, m in the present 
day. self indtilgeiico and piety being fcnind there side by side 
m the same districts, Self-indulgoneo is represented in the 
sixth century by Syharis, in the fifth by Tarentiim, which 
continues the luxurious iraditinna of Sybam; piety is reprO“ 
sented by Fylhagorcanisni, which was ueetningly suppresiiod 
about the year &00 B.C., but Jivod on in silenoe and rovivti] 
in Tatentum in the fourth ceDtury. Elea is tho home of 
unotlier philoaophy^ of u more critical deocriptiom To all 
these jlilTcrent tendeneies id (ho life of Lower Italy wo ha 1^0 
clear testimony. But there ia I&aa satisfactory information as 
to tho purely mystic and superstiUqua movetnenf^ which must 
liave been widely diffused in Magna Graeefo, as is sliown 
for instance by tho amnll gold plates with luYOcationti 
found In tombs in Fetelia and Thurii Art douiiEibed in 
.Magna GmetiOf but of poetry the faneo appears to havo boeu 
the branch which was moat cultivated, Sicily exhibits :i 
totally dilTerent character. Poetry had been eultivated there 
from ati early ogo; Stesichonis and Ibycus wore fmnous as 
lyricista; art emated mnguideent temples^ which still com¬ 
mand our admiration; tho acuteness of the Siceligtas was man i- 
fcsteil in the fifth century by the introductioa of tho comedy 
and the mime duo to Ejiichannna and SojihrOHj by tho phpo- 
Gopby of Empedocles, and the rhetoric and sophistry of Gorgtoi 
Theso five centres of culture, tho lonii^ the Aeolo-Doric, 
the Thracian, the Italian and the Sicniau, exercise a varied 
influemjo On tho sixth, the Attic, in which tho bitonectuul 
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force of Greece is uoncentra^. f>ora iho ronlrj tbe Aeolic 
Htid tlie Thracian Athons adopte poetry imd art* and bringe 
them to R higher pitch of perfection; from the Sicilian she 
borrows rhetoric j; her attitude towards the natural science of 
lania is one of reserre, partahing rather of rojoction than of 
cordial reception. From Lower Italy she takes but little^ for 
the Pythagorean philosophy was not to the tiwto of the Athen- 
iane^ and they had no need to go abroad for mysteries wliidi 
wore a state institution in Athens. The Athenian geniuSi 
which esehowod ali extremes^ selected such elements of foreign 
culture os had the least taint of one^idednesa. Tn the intel¬ 
lectual sphere Athens herself is undeniably great, but we 
mtict net slur over her glaring defoct^ or forget that without 
the other eetitres of culture which wo have indicated we should 
bo a long way from possessing all the gnuideur and beauty 
which Greece now presents^ The lonio culture is marked by 
a spirit of curious uitpiiry; the AeoJo-Doric possesses depth 
of thought and feeling; tlie Thracian is sdientihej the Lower 
Italian tonehet the extreiues of self-indulgence and selL 
reniinriatlou; tho Sicilian bt acute r.nd satiricaL Atheua 
ossimltatod eome thing from each of them, but least of all from 
that of Lower Italy.^’ 


NOTES 

1. Fpr the histoiy of rhetoric, cf. Bio™, Die attuchfl Bcrcdsiunkeit, 
vol, 1, 2nJ eil Lcipiiig, 1897 j Volfcmaoo, Die Rhetorik dec Griceben 
und RomLr, 2nd cd. LcIpE. 1 SSh oud hi" nrticlc in I. Mdller^B 
Eondhuch dflf klosa Altcrthum»wi™enscliiiR, voL 3, NunJl 1885- 
.—For tiic history of PDphtsrtiy kc Zeller, Ke Philosophic der 
Griechim, voL 1, and hia artieJe SopbijilaQ in Pauly'slt', ^ toI. 5, 
1 1 also Oeeh Hist: crit Sophistamm, tJtr. 1623, and Banmhatter, 
Quom vim Sophiitoe hahuerunt, etc. Utr. 1844. For further coni' 
picnta cn the sophliitif and thetorichuis^ Sittl, Q»cK iler griech, 
LitLcnttLr, 2, 12 seq. with the rcrarences to [he literature of the fub- 
ject, {k 13. The ucoiinUi of the wphlitB and rhetoricians arc not ^uite 
impAilIiil owing to t he polemics of PIaIol—A ccording to Plat Prolag 
348, ProtagoiM wu ccnndcred theeorlicrt lophLft, b^usa he was tli a 
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first to rtylc hinuelf arH^urrjt and to accept pay for Lia instruction ; 
see Sittl, 2, p, 14 seq, Protagoms promised toi'v d»^p<5rovs /3<\tioxs 
rout*' and to make them intelligent in domestic and public afiaim. 
He studied grammar. He was first accnsed of promising t&i' t/rroro 
Xiyoy Kp€i-rrova vouly, Sittl, 2, 20. Ho used dialectic in such a 
way as to first prove and then refute the same proposition. The 
exercise of intellectoal acuteness began in that period also with the 
interpretation of Homer.—For Hippias of Elis see Sittl, 2, 29 ; his 
practical attainments, Plat. Uippi min. 368. Hippias studied the 
peculiarity of sounds. Sittl, 2, 31, calls him the first book- 
a'orra ” and the first “ doset'Scholar,” probably not quite correctly, 
to judge by his appearance in public; Welcker has written of 
Prodicus of Oeos as the “forerunner of Socralc*,** Rh. Mus. 1832 
and 1830 (KL Schriften, II.) He did not aim at elegant but at 
accurate expression (Synonyms). Ct Sittl, 2, 26 scq. 

2. For the Eleatic school see Zcllcr, Die Philoa der Qricchen, 
I.; .Sittl, 3, 23 seq,; for Zrno, who “paved the way for litcraiyr 
dialogue," Sittl, 2, 271. The work of the Samian Melissos was 
also written dialectically; be knew Themistodes and commanded 
the Samian fleet against the Athenians in 440 (Sittl, 2, 272). 
Pmnenides expounded bis system in hexometera. 

3. For Oorgias cf. Sittl, 2, 33. The same writer discusses the 
rhetoricians and the earliest orators in the following divisions: (1) 
the older moatera of declamation, Gotgios and his si^ool, especially 
Polos and Licymnius, (2) the teachers of forensic eloquence, Oorax 
and Tisios, Thrasymochus of Chalcedon, who resided pcrmancotly 
in Athens, and was at any rate of an earlier date than Lysias ; be 
gave instruction in effective delivery, iv6tcpurit, the art of producing 
emotion, etc., (3) Theodonis of Byzantium, (4) the beginnings of 
political oratory, especially Pericles. 

4, In antiquity, as in our own day, wherever it is taught, 
rhetoric of eonrae represented the science of style, the written 
word being merely the snltstitute of the spoken ona In Greek 
literature the rhetorical side gradually gained a marked piedomi- 
nance over every other factor which should have been of im{vortance 
in prose ; form drove matter into the background. Thus even 
history was far too much influenced by the rhetorical art, at first 
in externals only, as regards arrangement of material and choice of 
language, but subsequently as regards the subject-matter itself, so 
that truth suffered in the procesa The object of rhetoric is to 
pennade, or at best to convince ; the function of Kientifie prose is 
simply to communicate facta—Rhetoric devoted itaelf so exclusively 
to Athens, that only speeches written in the Attic dialect were 
preserved. The Athenian character as described by ns is on exag- 
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gemtion of an importotiL MjMhct of tlie Greek cluirneter in generel, 
whicL, OB wu luivu often seertt (I'OllgLted in ingenuity ojilI suhtk'ty. 

5. Tbie Lite opinion of Buloob and olkeie ; see liu Pic attiKbe 
Politik^ p, 0, wlicru Lo ftLEiicki “ Orote and bw dlBcipiea-’’ JTo dso 
riifew (p. 7) Eo tbfl "ch.ilHli«h idea" tliot “oil mcdi(uiiH:nl work in 
AtLicsi n-iui done hy slaves, ftnd therefora tfio wbolc body of catinnwi 
fiirmcpd K kind of arwtocnacy." Tke id<SDi that davea Jid dJ! ihe 
moclLnnicol work would certAinly bo cbildiah in a achulikf^ bnL oot- 
flido Lbc ranki of Lhe unlearned public iianlly any one liaa probably 
pQtertainnl it But tianE Ibe whole twely of clLiiana formed ^ a 
kind of arUtocraey^' ia n |HrfcctIy correct vScw, tlio elgniCcaJiDO and 
importance of which am emphaidrcd in Lliis vuluine, 

6. Ancient end madom politLCid speocbi^ dilfeT, Ukt the HJicient 
and modem dranm In aniiejuity the people do not in either case 
naiume the importancEi wliicL we aaeign to them. In ancient 
tragedy the adorn are few La number nnd deliver set apecchea; on 
the political plalform even a Cleon preparea hia apeL-chLia and com- 
nitluicaLea them befrirelniRd to bla fiiendi 

7. For rcCdiL criticiim of Tbm^dide^ beiidea tbo introduction 
to the edition nf C]a»en, cf 1, 401 aeq. and Chiuc, ppi. SA!>- 
265, The differoDM lietweeB UertMiutua, who ivlntea past hlitory, 
and Thucydides^ who reUtea Eontemporaiy hiatoiy, dffljs not necea- 
aarily iiii*olvo the progress which SittI (jjl 40IJ perceives in Thuey* 
dideo. For Thucydidea oJeo obliged to rely on thu acoouuta 
of others for altuLwt everyLhiog tl^at ho narrated, only it waa caricr 
for htm to find truetyrorthy informant^, because there ware plenty 
of eye^witncaBCB of the events still living. Xenophon’s dnahmj! ii 
the drat inaLunc* of a luimtive of pereomd BipcticnL>is, oyo^wilnesa 
ind Writer being oonihined in one peraon. In Thucydidci aa well 
as other wrilcre the nature orhia aouruea of infomkaticn has to ba 
taken into eonsidcratioiiT a point which ia ofton Lost sight of^ When 
Thucydides rccorda improbabilities luany people usnmc that he 
muHt haver invcntisd thecn, u if plenty of aiaggcratcd stalementi 
bad not iv^had hli Nm 

8, In the beginning of c S3 Thucydides ii the iophiiAt, who 
endcavnUM tvV ijrrui Adyor xprlma woftflr. 

9. After Thucyilidta has briefly Ulustmted (in c* 1) the import- 
nnce of the war which he iutcndii to relate, ho describea the epoch 
prvvfauji to it« outbreak with special reference to the power of tha 
various states («- 2-31), in order to prove that HeUna was not so 
important lafLi-re its coitimcnccnictit os diiring ita continuanct In 
doing tliis he points out ibaE his ohjecE Li not to entertain the 
reader, huE to record the truth (e. 23). He then enumeratea the 
causee of iLu war (m- 23-67), Orally the incldenU affi^tiug Coreyra 
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(cc. S3-65), and then the qaAireli about Potidoca (c& 56-66). The 
Corinthian* now make oTcrtore* to the S|MU1an* for a war o^^aiuht 
Athen*. Then follow negotiation* in Sparta (c& 67-S7 }l But these 
were onlj Uie external cauaea of the war. The real reason was 
that the power of the Athenian* had become too great in the ejrea 
of the Peloponnesiana Thucjdidea tberefure review* the history 
of the growth of this power daring the half-centor}' from 476-431 
(o& 88-1 I8 )l The interrupted story of the negotiations which led 
to the war is now rosumt^ The allies are consulted in Sparta. 
After war has been decided upon (oc. 119-1 S3), aereml proposals are 
nuwle to Athens; the banishment is demanded of those who are 
stained with the crime against Cylon'a adherent* (oe. 126, 127). 
But the Athenians present a counter-claim for Uie outrage com¬ 
mitted on Paosanios, whereupon Thueydides relates the story of 
PauBonias (ee. 128-134). Themistodes, however, was involved in 
the case of Pausanias. Thucydides therefore relates the closing 
scenes of Themistocles' life (cc. 135-138). We now return to the 
quarrel between Sparta and Athena. The historian narrates the final 
negotiations in Athens (c& 139-145). We have here an interweav¬ 
ing and alternation of the present and the past: first a sketch of 
the growing power of the Givck states, then the causes of the war 
and the first negotiations in Sparta; then the real cauaea of the 
war, which we found in the former history of Athens; next the 
second negotiations at Sparta ; then, harking bock to the post, the 
stories of Pausanias and Themistocles ; and after this the decision 
arrived at in Athena If we denote the history of the past os a 
and that of the present as b, aand b alternate as follows : a — 1-22 ; 
b-23-87 ; a- 88-118; b-119-125 ; a-126 ; b-127;a-128- 
138 ; b» 139-145. Two different principles underlie this : firstly, 
the dovetailing of the history of the post into that of the present, 
an old epic and Herodotean process, and secondly, the alternation 
of past and present in virtue of the rhetorical principle of anti¬ 
thesis ; a (the post) embraces 22 31 -f 1 -f 11 chapters, total 65 ; 

b (the present) indnde* 65 -f- 7 -I-1 + 7 chapters, total 8<X The 
first Book of Thucydides is a unique example of artistic arrangement 
L. Holapfel, Die nrvpr. Stelle der Pentekontaetie im Tbuk. Go- 
•chichtswerk, in the PbiloL 47, 1, thinks that it was originally 
meant to have been narrated in cc: 2-19 instead of c. 18. Thucydidea 
is thoroaghly dramatic in his speeches and replica Herodotus cun- 
contrates action (cL the Scythian expedition^ Thucydidea speechea 
Tbuc}'didea fights shy of details, cf. c. 23 ; he aims at generalities. 
Xenophon's Anabasis is the first example of a genuine historical 
authority. 

10. Much study ha* been devoted of late to the treatise on tbs 
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Athenian State. The text ha* been corrected bjr A. Kirchboff (Bcrl» 
1874) and G Wachsmnth (GotL 1874X who have also diaciuaed the 
work itaelf, aa have O. Faltin, M. Schmidt and Mttller^trilbing. 
The treatise, the author of which ia entindjr unknown, waa prob- 
abljr written before the exp«<lition of Bruidaa to ‘nirace. It 
reminds xu of another eauj on the constitution of Athena, which 
was discovered not long ago in Egypt; it ia now in the Briliab 
Museum, and has been edited by F. Q. Kenyon. The two treatiaca 
differ greatly from one another, and yet have aome points of reaem* 
blance. That of the fifth century ia a pamphlet, written for the pur- 
jKiae of influencing contemporaries ; that of the fourth ia a scientific 
dissertation, divided into two parts, the one historical and the other 
statisticaL But the political standpoint of both writers ia the fame. 
They are both aristocrats, and the constitution of the Four Hundred 
is their ideal, which for the one represents the future and for the 
other the past. Tlie treatise of the fifth century is written with 
greater freshness than that of the fourth, which breathes a spirit 
of resignation. It is remarkable that, while the fifth century 
treatise was, no doubt wrongly, attributed to Xenophon, many critics 
arc not inclined to ascribe tire authorship of the other to Aristotle, 
to whom, however, the great number of quotations seems decidedly 
to point 

11. For Euripides ef the r/sum/ in Bittl, 3, 310 seq., who in 
conclusion (302-63) correctly points out that the greatest poets of 
modem times aitd other men of commanding genius have placed 
a very lugh value on Euripides, Erasmus, Melanchthon, Hugo 
Omtius, Milton, Bacine, Corneille, Goethe and Schiller. In the 
case of Euripides too we see how little depth there was in the 
criticism of Aristophonea. 

12. Eur. Hipp. 612 ; cf. Sittl, 3, 318, who quotes Ar. Rhet 3, 

I& to show tliat Euripides did not defend the introduction of the 
remark by pleading the objective treatment of the character. As 
a uMttcr of fact the remark ia not necessary there and not even 
much to the point. 

13. There are maxims in Sophocles aa weU. In devoting 
greater space to discuasioiu Enripidea only follows the taste of the 
age. There waa a time with us when no novel waa complete without 
discuasiona on literature, politics and social questions ; this ia why 
Euripides is able to discourse on the rights of women. The fact 
that he makes the heroes speak in this way did not affect the 
ancients, who had no notion of historical colouring. The beroee 
of Aeschylus ■{«ak in the style which was admired at Athens in 
the time of Aeschylus, and the heroes of Sophocles and Euripides 
follow the came tide. But the rationalixing tendencies in Euri 
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pi (|<9 pfcttcnE b iOEtiswljAt marked conlraat to the proTiuIiitg’ 
aa to lie cLurotiter of eurliet jmtiquilv, wiiti tnif;(!df afloetctl 
to riiptu&iiL 

14. Fur the Athcniiui prienUj oEEcta ct iforllin, Lu Bweidocea 

Atli^niciiBt Por. IS82,—'Tiwe 'ffho blamed Euripides for Lis low 
opluiun of omeiie flheuUI linvo home in miod vrhat Homer hod 
olreodj BOid apurros afa<vtir&ixi rrrpi sdr^i^. 

15. OtiT imperfMt kupwledgE of the hiotor^ of cotiiedy 4]>a com¬ 
pared wilii that of trogiedy la due to tie fact tint for a loof tima 
its crtaitiunj Lad no i-Wrn to deMcnd to posterity. TLcy is-cm 
mom or Ie«s impniTieed fiirc«& For Uiii roaoon It Is inipoeriLlo to 
yivB pectsso definitions of locally distinct Linda. TVe carmoL assert 
lliaL comedy Imd a particular eharaeter in J^Iegnm and another in 
Torentum. Wa know only the comedy of AriaEopianea and a few 
rjiifEinenU of that of StmouBe, and nothing of ilic ncaL Ilia moet 
modem [mtlioritica arc; ZielJnskir Qliedcfuiiy dor altattiKbcn 
Knmodie, Lei pi. ISSC; Denis^ Lo comihlio grecque^ 2 toK Pm. 
IflJSe: Sittlf tiCOcL dcr grioch- Litlcmtur, 3, 389 wq, ; Christy p. 
SIC aeq. Tlie oliMr^'atjaiM of BanLlmniy (IL S)* nlLbougL bo 
i^timatca ArtstophiUies too Ligily in the old-faHhtoQBc] wayi and 
the article in Pauly's R Enc; I. ttill possoK MUflidcmLlo mlua. 
—Visclicr, tfebordia Eenutaung dtr altcn Komi^ie ala gischicbtlicho 
QucUt^lks. ISIQ, and MEillar-SttilLing, Ariatoplmnos ond die hio- 
toriftcbc Kriiik, Leip£ 1073, bare drawn attention to iho danger of 
using ArUtophanaB aa on anlhority for criticiEm of contemporarioa. 
Arwlaphancai woa tbe organ O'f the anti’democniLic opposition. The 
party coold nuke good use of a man likn binq wbo by satiriring 
the palpable wtultnamca of tho deuiocnicy diatmeted attention from 
tbe far more dangerous inErtgaefl- of tie oligarebia ilctoiruvc.—Aa 
regarda the attack mivdo ij AHstophanes in his .fioAyhmmns on the 
dentLicnicy of Athena, c£ Ollbert, Beitragc^ p. 146 Req.-“In power 
of Jintire Ariatopiluincfl is about on a par with Rabeilij* but the 
Frenchman ja sujKrior to tie Athenian In hia iiulght os to what 
deMrvrd a futurH and hts oommendation of it The value itlofihed 
by Piitn to AHatopianes only proves that he lutd a liking for him 
oa an artist and on opponsmt O'f tho democracy^ 

18, For the relations of Socrates to the soph iota cf. Zeller, Die 
Philoeophio der Gricchco, voh L Tierv am he little douit that 
Xenophon alone gives a 'oompleto pictttm of the real Socratc^ and 
tliat in Plato only his demCnGour and mode of speech are tmo to 
life, while tho dortrincs, where they differ frum Xenophon^ must 
be regarded aa Platonic and not Socratic 

17. On tho other hand there were Uomeric rhapaodlats in 
Thoaos and Ilniacr woa slndiod ihero, Sittl, S, 23, 
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18. It M«ined to m« of imporUncc in mjr troatinent of Uii» 
question, firstly, not to allow the infln«nc« of Greece on the culture 
of the age to be ao completely identified with that of AUtena a» ia 
generally done, and secondly, to emphanze the significance of the 
difierent geographical centrea in the history of ciriliution, by way 
of contrast to the prominence tunially assigned to the racial eharao* 
teristics of the Dorians and loniana. As n^jards the first point, the 
(act that the literary crcatioiu of the Athenians are in a better state 
of preeer^’ation than those of the rest of Greece has had a nrarked 
effect It cannot, however, be denied that of the three greot branches 
of poetry only one attained perfection in Athens. In art too the 
splendoar of the AUienian Acropolis has to a great extent throsm 
the achierements of the other Greek citiea into the shade. In 
gronping the Intellectnal efforts of the Greeks according to their 
geographical centres the novelty of the subject prevented this sketch 
from being more than a first attempt. 



CHAPTER XXVH 


THE ATHENIANS IN SICILY 

We now return to the history of political ovonta, which wo 
left at the commencement of the great expedition against 
Syracuse. This expedition was the culminating point of 
the display of Athenian power in the Peloi>onue«ian War. 
Its preparation, its execution and the manner in which its 
consequences were borne, revealed alike the defects and the 
greatness of Athens. 

The Athenians had at an early stage thought of obtaining 
a footing in Sicily. In the year 433*2 (OL 86, 4) they con¬ 
cluded alliances with the people of Rliegium and LeontinL 
Just as the Peloponnesians at the outbreak of the war turned 
their thoughts to enlisting the aid of the Dormns in Sicily, 
so it was a point of importance to the Athenians to attach 
the Chalcidians of the island to their cause and make use of 
them. The latter for their part stood in considerable nee<l of 
Athenian help. Since the beginning of the fifth century the 
Ionian element in the island had been more and more pushed 
into the background. There was a marked preponderance of 
Dorian cities, as we have alreaiiy seen in Chapter xxv. 
Gclon and Ilieron had already overpowered the neighbouring 
Chalcidians; the republican Syracuse soon pursued the same 
policy. In the first years of the Peloponnesian War a struggle 
arose between Syracuse and Leontini; in 427 the latter city 
wu so sorely pressed that she appealed for help to her 
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AthcnuLii alliea by means of an embassy, the spokesman of 
which was Got^^tos. AUicns determined to support Lcontini, 
in the same year that she subdiuid Mitylcne. 

In doing so she was influenced not so much by considera¬ 
tions of nationality as by political motives of a general char¬ 
acter. Athens, whose supremacy was unquestioned in the 
Aegean, bad to reckon in the Ionian Sea with the hostility of 
Corinth, who possessed a strong support in SjTocuse. If the 
latter were to continue to increase in power, the final resiUt 
might bo that Athenian ships could no longer reach the 
Tjrrbenian Sea in safety. Hence it was of great imfKjrtance 
for the Athenians to check the exccssivo growth of the power 
of S^Tacuse. Thucydides states that Athens also wanted 
to prevent the importation of com from Sicily into the 
Pelo{)onnese. 

In 427, however, only a small fleet under Laches and 
Cbaroeades was despatched to Sicily. The war was not 
conducted with much energy, descents being made here and 
there, which effected no permanent result Messano, it is 
tme, went over to the side of Athens, an event of great im¬ 
portance, for by it Athens secured the passage through the 
stnuts. This was in keeping with the policy of Pericles, 
who even after the Thirty Years’ Peace with Sparta wished 
to see the Athenian empire confined to islands and maritime 
territory. In spite of this the Athenians did not consider 
that the generals bad done their duty, and they therefore 
recalled Laches to justify his action. They sent an additional 
fleet of forty ships under Sophocles ami I’Aiiy'medon to Sicily; 
but those were delayed by the occupation of I’>’los, and before 
they arrived Messana had seceded once more to the Dorians, 
and the Athenian fleet hod sustained a defeat in the straits. 
The new Athenian generals accomplished nothing, and in the 
end the Sicilian allies of Athens broke oflf their connection 
with that city and came to terms with their fellow-country¬ 
men. This took place at Gela, at a congress presided over by 
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th^j Syniciisiim Hermocr-Hteis, ’W'ho liiiil atma on lie solidarity 
of all the StcHiaii Gnsckii jm ojJiKiaed to the Athenians, who 
were regnrdcti j>h foreigners. In conse^juence of this peace 
(42C B.c.) the Atheniui forces returned home, uiJ the people 
put these generals too on their defence. 

But the iLnion of the Sicilians was not of long duration^ 
and Athens found a. fresh opportunity for interfering in the 
affaire of the iisUnd. The arutocrate of Loontini caimo to 
an underaULoding mth the SyntcussnSj overpowered their 
lotlow-citiBenEi^ destroyed the city and migrated to Syrnenao. 
'fhoy soon, however, grow tired of their newf position and left 
Syracuse. They settled in the district of Lcontiui, and oven 
occupied a port of the ci^\ This induced the Athenians 
to send Phaeax with two shipfl to Sicily in tlie year +23. 
Phaoax, however, found that^ although many people in Sicily 
wore dissatished with the supremacy of the Syraoiisans, 
noliody was much inclined to invoke the aid of the Athenians. 
Ill +31 peace was concluded between Athens and Sparta, and 
BO for the moment it woe imposeible for the AthentnuB to 
recommence hostilities in Sicily. 

Six ycara kterp howovor, matters reached that point- The 
alliance with SparU proved to lie veiy' iinrciliahlo; the Athen- 
Liiis felt thcmsel ve* etrong, and among them was an ambitious 
mrLH, whoeo hopes in the Polopcmnose hod been dii^ppointed, 
and wlio now wished to attempt greater things. At last a 
pretext was found for a military expedition to Sicily, A 
small community in the idanil applied te Athens for help- 
Segofita was not infrotinently at loggerheads with her neigb- 
iKuir Seliniut, which as a Doiiau city was suppoitod by 
Synunisa. Between Segestn and Athena, however, there was 
an alliance similar to that hetwoen T.pContini and .Athens. The 
Segosteansi, thcrefort^ after appealing in vain to Carthage, 
applied tc AtheuB, and enroya from Leontuii backed up tho 
request, which was directed apcciolly against Sytoensix The 
Segcatmua asserted that they ware wealthy enough to provide 
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for the nmintenanco of an Athenian army, and muled the 
Athenian envoyi as to the oxtont of their roaourcea. The 
latter consequently made a favourable report, and took bock 
with them sixty talents to Athens. The Athenian Assembly 
determined, in consoquenoe of these representations, to inter¬ 
fere in favour of Segesta and Leontini, and selected Alcibiades, 
lAmachus and Nicias as generals. Alcibiades had boon in 
favour of the campaign; Nicias, however, was against it, and 
he persuaded tho people to reconsider the question whether 
the expedition should be really undertaken. But tho only 
result was that it assumed still greater dimensions. A fleet of 
100 triremes was equipped, and the expedition became more 
fiopular than any previous enterprise. The excitable Athenian 
people had never, it would seem, been seised with such a 
frenxy. Hopes were raised to the highest pitch; people 
indulged in dreams of empire in the west, which was the 
Eldorado of the GrecksL 

But tho start was delayed for a time by a mysterious occur¬ 
rence.* One morning in May 415 nearly all tho Hcnnac, 
which stood in such largo numbers in the streets of tho city 
of Athens, wore found to bo damaged or mutilated. This 
vras a crime against religion. We have seen how pious the 
Athenians were; this accounts for their excitement developing 
into paroxysms of rage when the perpetrators remained un¬ 
discovered. For a single individual could not have com¬ 
mitted so much d a mag e, and if it had been done by more 
than one and they remained undetected, what might not 
happen next in Athens f Might not men who outrage<i reli¬ 
gion with impunity also conspire with equal success against 
the safety of the State and against tho democracy 1 A pro¬ 
clamation was therefore issued that every citixen should 
denounce all crimes that had come to his notice and tho 
authors of them. Pisander, who afterwards became famous 
AS leader of the oligarchical party, was appointed president 
of the commission of inquiry; at that time he must have 
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to the tlemocrpitic party. InfonnaCion was rocuivMl 
Alcihiade^ had burlesqued the uiystariBs at private euter- 
t&innicnts, and rumour added that he had olao fustigated tho 
outrage ou the Ilermoa Tha nectiaatious against hlni wem 
brought forward by tho deiTiocrat Androclea and the aristocrat 
Tbssolus, the son of Ctmou. Alcibiades of courao woa nn 
object of siispiciod alike to the genuine democrats and tho 
regular smtocrats. Ho demanded an immediato 
This was to his interest. Uo was the leader of tbo oxj«dition 
which tbo people hod sot their hearts on, and did not wish, to 
soo delayed^ If the charges against him wore inveettgoted at 
ouoo, the presnmption was that he would bo acqtnttod. lliis 
opponents, however, wished £o odjoiirii tlm imptiiy for that 
very reason. They openly adogsd tho rojuons which wets in 
Alcibiades* mind, but eniphaairod them still more strongly. 
Any investigation, they said, would delay tho expedition. 
They carried tho postpanemont of it until after his return, 
and the fleet set sail’ 

Corcyra was tho rendezvous for the flwt^ and 134 triremos 
ossomhled there, of which ihiriy-four were from tho allies; 
there wero 51 £>0 hoplitos On boards but only thirty cavalry^ 
which were conveyed in a special vessel; thirty idiips wore 
laden with pmviflions; one hundred ntiier transports, hired hy 
the fltato, accompanied the force ; lastly, tiiero wore a number 
of trail ing vessels, sent by the owners at their own expense. 
Tho total number of comhatants may have amounbod to 
mea Athens had seldom coUectod a fleet of this 
magnitude. 

But what was tho real object of tho campaign I The 
Athenian people wished for conquest on os extcnsiyo a siaJe 
B5 possible; the nominal goal was Segesta and LeentinI, hut 
Syracuse was the centre of tho enemy^a power. The generals 
hod tliereforo to come to a deeixton themselFes according to 
circums^tances. After newe had arrived from Segoata that 
instead of the promised treasures only a snia oI thirty talents 
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wiw forLhcomin^t "n'bicb '[rauJd provide paj,' und fcM>] for i-lte 
Artiiij for about a a ooiuicil of mir vta^ hold in Rhcgium. 
Complc^to discrepancy of vioitb prevoIlcHi Tbu pmcticai 
Lamnehus propos&if that they sbouJd attack Syracuas at unce; 
Niema took bia Bt^uul on the ostensible motive of the 'ivnr 
and advised that^ ns Segesta bod pmvied unreliable^ on attempt 
ebould bo made to do something for Leontiai, and failing 
this that they should reLum liomeu Aldbiades, the real 
author of the eampnigu, doclarod that they ought first to 
obtain aliica And. then march ou SyrocuBo, But If Symciue 
was to ho attacked at idl, Lumachus’ advico was the best^ for 
SyraciiBo could only be captured by cutting off ita supplias, 
and a prompt attack could done prevent the adoption of ap 
propriate dofensiva meaeureo. Alcibiadee’ plan was only a 
good one in case the idea of taking Syracuse was obandaned 
ami thq Athenian supremney at sea Ki'aa aesurod in Pericloin 
fashion by winning over important maritime cities; but as 
Alcibiodea' intentions wont further than this, hie scheme 
was a had ore, and bo only proposed it hecatuD it enabled 
him to display his diplomatic (aleuts from the outset, which 
would have had less scope IJI the siege of Syraeuso. As he 
wjia commander-iii-clLLel, and hie plan was a compromise 
between the other two, his propoeale were carried out. But 
hardly anything was achieved by this oieana Cataua was 
surprised—not oven this Chalcidion city joined Athens of her 
own accord—and just as an attempt was being made to gain 
Camarina Aldbiadca was rocallciL Uis enemies hod after oil 
managed to commouco the prosesution against him during bis 
absence. The investigation of the outrage on tho tlermae 
had been in pregrosa Certain statements mode by an in¬ 
former, which pmvcil to be falsii;^ hod produced the groateot 
excitement, and a number of persons were exeented, whom 
Audocidcs, afterwords famous as an orator, hod accused in order 
to save himself. This allayed the public apprehension, hut 
the people were anxious to osccrUm tho truth of the charge 
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against Alcibiades, and tho stato-veasel Solaminia was sent to 
Sicily to fetch him, in order that he might defend himself in 
Athena Alcibiades followed on board his own vessel, but 
escaped on his amval at Thuni. The Athenians condemned 
him to death. But he took signal revenge on his fellow- 
ettizena His frustration of the impending secession of 
Messana to the Athenians by means of a traitorous communi¬ 
cation to the hostile party in that city was the first but not 
the smallest injury which ho inflicted on Athena Nicias now 
had tho chief conduct of tho war, and ho acted as cautiously 
as possible. He sailed to tho north-west of Sicily, whore 
Hyccara was captured, and then returned to tho camp at 
Catena, part of the forces marching by land. 

Tho Athenians were now an object of ridicule to tho 
Syracusans, who oven attacked the Athenian camp at Catena. 
Tho Athenians availed themselves of this frame of mind of 
the enemy to resort to a stratagem. They spread abroad a 
report that their camp was carelessly giurded, which tempted 
tho Syracusans to surprise them one morning. They ascer¬ 
tained on what day tho attack was to take place, and when 
the Syracusans arrived at the camp, the Athenians had trans¬ 
ported their whole force to tho great harbour of S^Tacuse, 
whore they entrenched themselves south of the mouth of the 
Anapus. But the position was not close enough to the city 
for tho construction of a wall of circumvallation, without which 
Syracuse could not bo takea They therefore returned to 
the camp at Catana after a suocoasful engagement. 

Autumn had now commonce<l (415 aaX and both sides 
desisted from hoetih'ties and devoted tlieir attention to pre¬ 
parations for tho campaign of tho ensuing year. The Syra¬ 
cusans extended the line of thoir fortifications on the land 
side, appointed new generals, of whom Hermocrates was the 
most important, and appealed for help in all quarters, especi¬ 
ally in the Peloponnese. The Athenians made vain endea¬ 
vours to gain Mesaana and Camarina; on the other hand 
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many Siccia joined them. The most important incidents, 
however, were the stops taken by Sparta on tbo advico of 
Alcibiados, who placed himself entirely at the disposal of the 
Spartans, thus gi\*ing them what they most needed, a clear 
head thoroughly acquainted with the weak points of Athens. 
They fortified Pocelea in Attic territory, and placed in it a 
garrison which was a constant menace to Athens; they also 
sent an able general, tlio Spartiato Gylippus, to Syracuse. A 
man of this stamp was all that the Syracusans wanted ; they 
did not always obey their own generals. By these two pieces 
of advice Alcibiades paved the way for the ruin of his native 
dty ; we shall soon see how he completed it. 

In the spring of 414 tlie Athenians (to whom Aristo¬ 
phanes, in his fantastic Birds, had presented a picture of 
creatures who turn the world upside down, snd attempt to 
press gods and men into their service),* took energetic and 
skilful measures against Syracosa They landed unnoticed in 
the hay to the nortli of the city, at the foot of the plateau 
where the mainland portion of the city extends in a westerly 
direction, and occupied the plateau. This was the point from 
which a blockade of the city from the land side could be 
eflected. The Syracusans ought not to have allowed this 
plateau, which was called Epipolae, to fall into the hands of 
the Athenians. It was easy of defence, being surrounded 
by steep cliffs; but the Syracusans were so careless that they 
did not think of fortifying it until it was too late. Here the 
Athenians entrenched themselves. They first built the fort 
of Labdalum on the northern edge of the plateau, in order to 
secure the ascent from the sex They then erected a circular 
fort in the centre of the plateau, from which point they 
began to construct a line of walls in both directions, north¬ 
wards towards the open sea, and southwards to the great 
harbour; these walls were intended to cut off Syracuse com¬ 
pletely from the country lying to the westward. As Athens 
commanded the sea, Syracuse would, if the plan of circura- 
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voiUation Irt obliged in tho (rcid to ffurrcndcrx 

Hiinco tho object of the Syracusina ’sv'as to prevent tlie com- 
plotioTi ot the wall^ thjit of tJio Acheoiina to Jiccolernle it *3 
miioli 33 powiblc. The SjTttciisaOi might have attacked tlio 
eiiem_v H^hiJe Cftgaged hi biillduig tho ivslls or in the open 
liolJ; but they bad not tho coiinige for this and adopted 
anothL’r method. They built a counter-wall, which etmrtcd 
from tho Symeusan city-wall, and cut the line of the Athen¬ 
ian wall at the point where it waa not yet tuiltj and thus 
made Ibe continuation of it virtually iiu[>a3sihla, Tho firet 
of thcBC walla waa actually completct^ft ^ the Athenians also 
lackcii the courage to attack the enemy at their work ; but 
they ofterwarrU captured it by means of a clever surprise. 
Tho J^yracaisans now began a eecond counter-work in the low 
ground between Epipolae and the great harbour; it was 
merely a ditch, as the awampy soil would not allow of the 
erection of a walL Tlio Athenians earried this work ae well, 
but LAmachiis perished in the engagement, and this was an 
irreparable loea for tho Athqnianfi. He was the real militaiy 
expert among the generals and had conducted many opera- 
tipnjiwith great cleverness. After this a policy of inactiiity 
and procnistixution prevailed, which was in keeping with 
Nicias^ character, and led to the fadiiro of the expedition and 
the destmetioh of the Athenian umy. For a time things 
went well. The Syracusans began to lose courage. Kicias 
ought now to Lave rapidly completed tho whola line of wolL 
But he stopped tho coni&truetion of the northern end, and 
erected a double wall to the snutb ini^ad. Gylippus effected 
ail entraiioo thttaigh the gaps in the north. To avoid capture 
by Athenian ships on the direct voyage to Syracuse he tuul 
Liiidod at Himera on the northern coast of tho island, and 
made his way by land to the besieged city. He not only 
raised the courage of the SyxacusaiiB^ ho diBcipUnod them as 
Well; n Spailbte was a hem leader for all who aspired to the 
name of Dorism He defeated the Athenians in the open 
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*t it iTMa flow impofifiilile for tlicm !:<> continuo tlia cod- 
ftmctbn of tlieir wall. Ho took IjilMliiLlmjj, Tito Syrai-siaiin* 
now mitirtereci mtfficient ccmrngR to encounter tlioir tnomy at 
sun and they equipped sliips for this puqjOSCj iho begiegod 
Syrftcii^ns thu,'; actually pitting tliOiiLEelvoi agnirt^t tlio 
Athenians, who were musters of tho sen. NicLu now occu¬ 
pied the peninsula of Pleniniyriumj which lies oppotsito 
Ortygia and with it commands the entrance of the great 
harbour; but Gylippus met this move by beginning a third 
Syracusan counter-wait, which was intended to cut OtT tho 
northern side of Epipolae from the Boutbom half occupied by 
the Athenians, and so make the completion of the circum- 
%'allation an absolute iniposEibility. 

Tho tide had now turned decidedlj' in favour of the Syra- 
cuAiLns, But Athena persisted in her attempt, Nicioa would 
have preferred to retreat ; but he did not dare to take the 
army homo without oiprcag pormifision from Athena. When 
the fair aeaaon of 414 Giino to an end ho merely sent a 
looasngo to Athens giving a dear Account of the position of 
alTaira, He told the Athenians plainly that they must cither 
atiandon tho undertaking or send a new Rect and n now army. 
He himself boggod to bo recalled on account of the state 
of his health, Ho w'as not recalJod^ but Eurymedon and 
Demosthenes were sent to his support and a new expedition 
fitted ouL But before Nictas received reJnforcoments he had 
sustaiued a severe reversa Tho Syracueans ventured on a 
na^nJ engagement (413), which had some meoiniro of succosb 
and was attended with a disastrous result for the Athonians- 
Tho SynuruBODs captured ths Athenian works on Plummyrtutiv 
which not only ^ve them possession of the nuitcriel of war 
stored thefro, but offered them the possibility of blockading 
the ontranco of the groat harbour in which the Athenian fleet 
Wad anchored near tho camp^ and of thus cutting oR' the 
Athenian retreat They remitnod their atiacks on the Athenian 
Root In a fresh battle the Athenintie^ with only sevetity-fivo 
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agnijiat eightj Sjrmcman lost a&veti ahips and vicro 

obligiid to rctiro hohitid a pfliisado. If eucconr did not arrive 
they wore ioat* for they ooidd not leave the harbonr* 

But help catne with Demootheuea^ who brought aevanty- 
three triremes with hOOO'hoplites and a number of light traopa. 
Deiuoathonafl propoai^d to avail himaalf of th& favourable 
opportunity and at once cany the position, the poascasion 
of which could alone enatire tho capture of Synteuaik Tlie 
plateau which e^ctended wMtward of SyracuM had boon 
already occupied by Niciaa. But by meatia of his wall across 
it Gylippua had eon fined the Atheniane to the southern part 
of the plateau^ and the Symcuaaiia had free cenmiunication 
with the interior by the northern half* To make a direct 
attack on this cross-wall was not jn accordance with the 
cautious policy of the Greeks ^ it was neceBsary to try and 
take ft by a auq>ris& This eouM only be done by getting 
behind ft at night and driiing the enemy into the eity* It 
could thou be i^uickly pidlcil down. The cross-wall extended 
to the western onti of the triangular plateau* The ijLm of 
Demosthenes, who was a master of all lands eJ fttnitogem, wjis 
as follows Tliey were to go round the hose of this projection 
at night and then ascend the plateau from the north* They 
would then be inside the wall and would be able to surprise 
the defenders at a point where they wero not expecting an 
nttaclc. But the attempt resulted in the defeat of the asacJl- 
anta The Syraeusin garrison waa more on its guard than 
the Athenians bad axpectod* The uncertain light of the 
moon misled them on strunge ground* Tho Boeotian auxiJi- 
arifs checked their advance, and they were obh'ge<l to retreat; 
the retreat became a rout; they were hurled down tlie pre- 
cipfoee, and lest in this one night about 2500 men, who^ it 
appears, wore all killed* 

It was now impossible to take Syracuse, as every sensible 
man saw. The only course open thereforo wm to returtj with 
all speed to Athens, NiciAs, it is true^ was of i dlffurcnt 
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opinion. He persuaded himself that their position veu not 60 
Ivul after all, but that Syracuse was very critically situated, 
and that there was on Athenian party in the city who would 
deliver it up to them. This might bo true to a certain extent, 
but this party could only assert itself if the Athenians proved 
the stronger, and now their power was at an end. Xicios was 
afraid of the public inquiry which ho would have to undergo 
if ho had returned to Athens. But ho assented to a compro¬ 
mise proposed by DemosthenosL The plan was to withdraw 
the army to Catona and then see what could bo done next 
But on the 37th of August, 413, there was an eclipse of the 
moon, and Nicias delayed his departure for thrice nine days 
on account of this inauspicious omen. The Syracusans did not 
require so much time to annihilate their enemy. With seventy* 
six ships they ofTcred battle to the eighty-six Athenian ships 
and defeated them; Eurymedon was slain. The Syracusans 
now blocked the exit from the harbour by a line of ships 
fostcnc^i together with chains, and when the Athenians 
attempted to break through this obstruction the decisive 
struggle took place, the issue of which was awaited with 
intense anxiety by' the population of Syracuse and the two 
armies. If the Athenians burst the chain of ships and defeated 
the Syracusan fleet, they could embark their troops and sail 
to Athens or Catana. They’ succeeded in breaking through, 
but the battle ended in favour of the Syracusans. Some of 
the Athenian ships were captured and some driven on shore. 

Demosthenes now proposed a last ox|>edicnt which might 
perhaps {iresent the possibility of escaping with honour. The 
Athenians had sixty ships left, the Syracusans only fifty; 
they' might try their fortune once more in a naval engage¬ 
ment. Nicias agreed, but the crews refused to fight The 
ships wore then burned and a retreat by land was decided on. 
This should have been carried out in one and the same night; 
for in that case the Sy'racusons would not have been ready to 
block the road by land. On tlto other hand, it was to the 
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iTitarcfit of tha SyrnnriiaftiiB that tlie onomy jIidiiM tlcluy MuJir 
rctircat' niucti might Ijte dono in the way of occupying the 
roadR ill tho epnca of a day. Hcnnocmtca iwnt word to the 
Athenian^ by BuppoBcd friends of iheiTe that at j>n»enjj the 
roads wero gnardod but fbat they would be free in a day's 
time, and tlio Athenians wero foolish enough to act upon this 
hint. 

(Jn the second day after tho navat engagement the Athenians 
began tlioir retreat, not to Ciitana, as Lho Symenaans expected, 
on whieh flceount they hiwl occupied all the roads loading 
thithur, but into the interior, in hopes of mnehing some other 
friendly city, Tho force pnftscnttaf a pitiable apectacio—a 
fllowly-adi-ancing mass of f 0, 000 meU} maiiy of theni wounded, 
tinder Uie biiruing summer's eirn, ignorant of tlio roads^ and 
constuntly harried and attacked by the enemy. TJieir im- 
mediata destination was the highlands of the interior, to the 
west of SyracuBe, where they would be moro imfettened in 
their movements. To get there they had to pass through one 
of the dehlea wliich penetrate into the face of the plateaiL 
Bdt the attempt failed. They advanced bo slowdy that the 
SyraciisziTia outtuardiod Uiem in every direction. On the first 
day they travelled Eve miles only, and on Uie following days 
still less. The ravine by which they attempted to climb the 
plateau ended in a precipice, tho Acracum J^epas^ so called 
liecauEO the path over it led to Acroe {now i'alazzolo). Hut this 
preeipice was qeeupied hy tho f^yracueans, and the AtheninuB 
were unable to atom it. During their retroat through the 
same ravine tliey were nearly cut olf and made prisoner } hut 
they msjingod to gain the open plain by the shore and con> 
tinned their march there in a Boutherly direction, hoping to 
find a Iwttcr ascent by another ravine. They jjroceeded in 
two divisions, Nicias in front, Demosthenes in tlie rear. Far 
a brief Bpace of time they eluded the enemy by this change 
of direction. But they were soon overtaken, first Demoethenes^ 
who was forced to euirendet in an onchs^ sujTounderl hy a 
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wall, into which he luul loci hia troops, ami then Niciu, who^ 
pressed on all sides by the enemy and umible to storm the 
southern Ixink of the river Assinarus, surrendered with the 
remains of his army in the river to Gylippus. 

Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death. The rest were 
taken to the quarries of S}*racuse, the Urge depressions in the 
natural rock, which now resemble gardens, but were then 
devoid of vegetation, a sort of natural prison, easily guarded 
and under the eye of the population, where they Unguished 
for some months in the heat and cold and filth and then died. 
Those who sur>’ived were sold as sUves. A few succeeded in 
escaping during the retreat, and some of these afterwards fell 
once more into the hands of the enemy. Some were saved 
by kind-hearted country folk, and the stor}' goes that fugitive 
Athenians were given shelter and protection because they could 
repeat verses from Euripides, of whose plays the Sicilians were 
enthusiastic admirorsi. An Athenian, who perhaps even know 
Euripides personally, was after all a being who deserved better 
treatment. “ lie is dead, or a teacher in Sicily” was after¬ 
wards said in Athens of those who had joined the expedition 
and whoso fate was unknown. 

It was a defeat similar to that which the Athenians bad 
sustained in Egypt, but with more serious consequences, 
because it happened at a more critical time. There was now 
no general like Cimon, no statesman like Pericles. The people 
were not what they had been ; the new culture had enervated 
them. And yet they themselves hod the smallest share of 
responsibility for the calamity. The army probably did its 
duty in the main; Lamaebus appears to have been the only 
general who did his; it was only during the retreat that 
Nicias dispUyed dignity and firmness. 

The dreams of world-wide sway, in which the Athenians 
had indulged for a time, were gone for ever. It is true that 
a democracy would have found it no easy matter to rule an 
empire as largo os the Athenian would have been with the 
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such a ts£k, as is provaj by litcs cximipl^ of the Iknnjui and 
Vcnotiiii ropubHcs. But it w^ab now no longer n question of 
uinpiro for AUiutis ; her oxiiftence itself wna at stake, 

NOTES 

For this dwptcr Thqejditiw if pmctimllj' the only auLhority 
For the first Athenum eipctlititin to Sicily fceTti, 3^ Sfl, 68, DOv 
99, 103, 116, no : 4, I, 34, S6. 66-05. CTt Holin, fiench Sic. 2, 
4 Bcq. anil 404 ; dIbq G, M. QDlmnlxk, Lst prinui spciitzione Atcn LCSe 
in Beilis, Pal. 1867 {Ancli, Slot, Sit aiL S],]i| a TEiy jadjciouf 
pnfKit.—Fur Ibo dcspritcli of Pliiical, cf Time. 6, 4fl, nod riolni, 
Oncli. Sill 2^ 406.—Tbu treaties of Athene wllh Ehcf^tioi and 
Lco&Ltiii, Dittcnk Nt. 23 and 24.—Hie treaty with Segesta, Th. 
G, 6. AaoDnJiiig to the fragments of an Attic resolution of tha 
(■ccpIcT pnhlishcfl by Ktihley Mittlu den dentechen nrchlLot InaCiL 
in Allien, 4^ SO -I>q., earlier tialatians had probably ousted bctwtKflt 
Athpiei and Segesta, Still the year 46.1 ia not ao certain m Curtiiu 
Bsantnea (G. G. 837.1 

Jk AEithandc-i for ibe history of the Bvente connected wilh the 
muliintion of ihu Hermae, Hl 0, 27, 20, 80 j Pint AJc. 18 (proh- 
aVIy following Epbonis}; Andoc. Du myiter. 30 seq, and De reditn, 

6. or modem tvriters—Djoyncn in the Ebcin. 3, and 4, 

] ; Goelx in ihu Sth mipplcmciitiiry tmliuuu of tbu Jehr. f hhuu^ 
PhlL; Gilliert, Bcitr. p. 260 seq. Wliouvor may Lavu been thr 
auchonor the mutilation of the Humuie, a point which is nnceriaiu, 
it it evident that many duniiKratei under iho lesilendiJp of Pi^^ander 
(vrho was tbeu still cetL-uaibly a doinoctal, but won perbapM alresiiy 
working in the interests of tiio Dligtkiebii^ whom Lg oftenraniii joined) 
and of Andoddea^ utilized ttiu DCCBEEcm tn oViOrtbrDW Aiuibinidcs, 
w'Lom they coitld not forgive fur ids aborc in the hanishment of 
HyperboIuB and for hiM imporiotu lotnpcr; and the aristocrats 
undor the Jeadcisliip of T1iej&iiliu gladly Joined in the attack.—Cf. 
Betoch, AtL l\iljtik, p. GO^ and Philippi,, UcLcr mnlgC £!iige au» 
dcT Qcschichte de? Alkibiades, llistor, J&iitaclirift, ISSi.—Fur tbo 
Donfiscatgon of the propcTty of the so-caJh-d Hcnnokopidoe cf. ftag- 
menta of the inscriptionfl of the iruXifTvdj Hicks, Na 06 = DJttcm 
37^40 and 41, also the publication by Kiihler in the Hermiuv £6 
(ISSfl), p 302, where frag. 3 deals with the proj^icrty of Aldbiadcs. 

2. The bist^'iiy of the Alheniatj. war Lu Sicily 415^13 reetii 
aliiioat entirely on tha autbority of Tliucj^dide^ who^ Oth and 
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7Ui Books are a model of accaracj a* nrgards topogrephy a» well 
as other maUcra. I may refer here to my Geschichte Siciliens im 
Alterthom, vol 2, where the subject is trcatetl in detail, and also 
to the Topogmfia archaeol<^ea di Sirscnaa eseguita per online del 
Min- della P. Istr. da SL ^vallari, AiL Holm e Cr. Carallari, PaL 
188.1, 4 vola with atlas of 15 plates in large folio, of which Die 
Stadt Syrakos im Alterthum, Strafsh. 1887, hj E Lupos, is an 
excellent rcrised German rersion, with all the maps (most of them 
on a well>execnted reduced scale) and vignettes of the originaL 
The retreat of the Athenians ending in their annihilation on the 
Assinams has been described in a paper read by me at the Philo 
logenrereammiung of Carlsnihe in 1882. The identity of the 
defile learling to Acraeiiin Lejias with the Cava di S{)ampinato or 
Culatrello^ firet anggested by Italia-Nicastro, was confirmed by me 
after personal investigation of the district- I may tberefure refer 
the resiler to these works for all points of detail. 

3. I do not consider the Iti^ either a satire or a eulogy of 
any particular political movement in Athens at that time, but a 
poetical expression of the feeling which aninuted every Athenian 
at the moment, via. that some great and unprecedented a^ievement 
could and must be attempted. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


Tin LAST YEARS OF THE rKIX>PONNESIAN WAR 

The Atbcniaiu were now in a moit latnentable pontion, dne 
not only to tho terriblo duaat«r in Sicily, bat in a marked 
degree to the internal condition of the city, and tho energy 
dieplayed by the Spartana at tho instigation of Alcibiadea. 

When Alcibiadea escaped on tho return journey to Athens, 
and was condemned to death in his absence, ho stayed at first 
in Thurii, and then sailed to Cyllene in Elis, whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Sparta at tho invitation of tho Spartans. He had 
let it be understood that he was ready to serve Sparta, and 
the Spartans were glad to make use of the clever renegad& 
He managed to get Gylippus sent to Sicily, and it was by his 
advice that Decelea in Attica was fortified and garrisoned, a 
position which comnundod tho land communications of Athens 
with Euboea. The Spartans caused the actual outbreak of 
war between Athens and Sparta by making an inroad into 
Argive territoTy. The Athenians came to the rescue of Argos, 
and in doing so laid waste a bit of Laconian territory, which 
was of course a direct violation of the peace. The Spartans 
consequently set to work to fortify Dccelea with a clearer 
conscience. This took place in March 413. Tho Laconian 
garrison in Dccelea indicted immense injury on tho Athenians 
as time went on. It prevented the cidtivation of the land, a 
great number of slaves (in the end 20,000 were missing) went 
over to the enemy, and Athens could now only communicate 
with Euboea by sea. 
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But all thia only made itacif gradually felt At the outaet 
the croborraasmenta of Athena were of a financial nature. 
The want of money had become so great that a change waa 
made in the ayatem of taxation. The tribute paid by the 
memhera of the league woa aboliahed and replaced by a tax 
of 5 per cent on all sea-borne trade. This measure was not 
only intended to ensure a supply of money, but no doubt also 
hod a political aignificanco. For the new tax was paid by 
the Athenians as well as by the allies, and the innovation 
consequently made the latter more favourably disposed towards 
them. A feeling appoara to have pro^'ailed at the time that the 
Athenian rule ought to assume a somewhat milder character, 
and people talked of linking the lonians by closer ties to the 
parent-city. But of course no one knew how this waa to bo 
cflectcd.' The real danger for Athens began on September 
413, when the news of the destruction of the Athenian army 
in Sicily reached Greece. The enemies of Athena—which 
meant pretty nearly all the Greeks, her own allies to begin 
with—breathed again. So long as Athens was formidable no 
one hod stirred; now that her power seemed broken, she waa 
attacked. Agia, who had established a kind of independent 
government in Decclea, tried to find money and allies in eastern 
Greece; in Sparta people aspired once more to the idea of an 
allieil fleet, which on this occasion was fixed at 100 ships only, 
and of which the Boeotians and Spartans were to provide 
twenty-five each, and the Corinthians, Phocians and Locriana 
fifteen each. A graver s 3 rmptom wraa that a regular rush in 
the direction of revolt took place among the members of the 
Athenian league It is true that they could not do much by 
themsclvea, althongh Athena had boon obliged in a great 
degree to relax the sorority of her control; but they applied 
to Sparta, and as the latter now posaesaod a fleet, there waa 
a possibility of obtaining help The Euhoeana and Lesbians 
communicated with Agia, Chios and Erythrao with Sparta. 
Samos remained loyal and became the centre of Athenian 
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But thp mofit be^Hou^ bloH’ of nil was tint Por^^lA 
now intcrv'flnftl, not wi iB troops, hut with monoy* Tissiiphornw, 
satrap of liSanJiE^ eiipportoil thd petition of tho Chiana imd 
ErythnicaoB in Sparta ; ho a&scrted that he Bad. received 
ordcr^i from the king to coUect the tribute of the eittes on the 
ecaAt, whicfi hml not boon paid for nearly aevpnty ycans^ anti 
besides he ho|ieiJ by tueana of Po]o|>onnejtfaii aid to facilitate 
the subjection of Amorgns, son of Pi-Ssuthnes, who had revolted 
from Feraio. Phamaboztie lilso^ the antmp of the provinea of 
Daseylium in the north, endeavonred, nt the instigation of n 
Megitniiii and a Cjzicene, to win the favour of the Spartans ^ 
ho hud the eitics on the Hellespont in vicw\ Thus Sparta’s 
alliance was courted all of a sudden in consequence of the 
evente in Sicily. S|>arta was determined to avail herself of the 
resources placed at her digposal She had no patriotic serupled 
on the score of aurrcndoruig Greek cities to tlio burlN^rians. 
Her sole preocctipation was where to begin, sa eho could not 
intervene at every poinb TiVliich qtiarter presented th e greateat 
advantugo f A diploinatiBt was needed to take stock of the 
dtiiation and turn it to account^ and at that time Sparta had 
none among her own citizens. At this junctura Alcibiades 
tlirow all tha weight of hiB dexterity and experience into the 
ecala. It was he who cemented the relatimiB between Sparta 
and Persia^ and thua prepared tho great defeat of the year 
404 for hifl native city. On tho ad.V'lce of AJcibiadea the 
Spartans decided in favour of Tissaphomes and €hiosL^ 

At Brat, bowevar, everything proceeded very slowly (413). 
The Peloponnesian Beet in the Gulf of Goriiiih waa transported 
to Cenchreoc, for tiro purposo of pnxoedtrig to Chioa. But 
the Corinthians wished to postpone the commencement of the 
war on account of the approaching celobrstian of the Isthmian 
gomes, and the AtheniarL% who hail made tho Chinns contri¬ 
bute some shipfs in order to secure a pledge of their loyalty, 
got wind of the project at the feativnl, and prevented the lleet 
which hod been brought over to Cenchreoe from putting to 
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scA Tho SjiartADB wero iaclmed to abondoii DporatiDnSp Lut 
at ^Ucibrndcs' iiustigallan sent £ro &hjps under ChaJcidQUJS to 
[ouio, H'liorc the speedy rei’olt ol Chiofl. Erythmo, Cbiisomeiidto 
and Teoe ivoa followed by tli£t of tho tnovt (knefetit of t)iD 
Athcninn ooloniei, Mikti^ in coase^uoMM of the imurlifbAtions 
of Alcihiadcss, who brid gono to the Asiatic ntninlAnd. A 
treaty wae now concluded between Ti38(iphcrne$ Jind the 
SporUitit, in which the Greek cities on the As^isitic coeat and 
the adjoining islands woino nucegnizcd na lielonging to roroia, 
Aitof some unimportant akirmiisbea, in which the t^pnrtnna 
were on the whole evcccessful^ Lebedos aUo levoltetl; Teos^ 
howevcTj, was recovered. The AthenhtnB gained a marked 
advantage by the oveithrowof the oligarchy in Samos and the 
accession to power of the DemoB; Samos thna renuinod the 
stronghold of the Athenians [n the Eosn^ The Chians proved 
zcaloujs odherentfl of the new cause; they induced JiEetbymna 
and Mityleno to revolt^ and bod the Batisfoction of witnessing 
the orrii'nl of the LaocdoeniDnian udmimJ^in-chicit Astyodins^ 
who captured Eresiia; but the Athenians reconquered Myti- 
lene and ClazamenaO, and under the leadership of Diomedon 
and Leon did much damage to the Chians, W'ho since the time 
of the Persian Wars hod not known what it was to have tlicir 
own land laid waste by the enemy,^ 

III September 412 a larger army of Athenians, allies and 
Argives at last arrived in Ionia, consisting of forty-^ight 
tnromea on^l 3900 hoplitcs^ they dsfeated the Mile-slans in a 
battle on bnd, and were on Lho point of commencipg the 
siege of Miletm, when fi/ty five Pelopoiiueaian ships under 
Therimenes suddenly hove in eight The Athenian general 
Phrynichus thereupon nbondoned Uio expedition against 
Miletus and Hiiled for Samos, ngoinct the wi^ibcs of his 
colleagues and of the Argives, who returned home in high 
dudgeon. Same operations of less importance followei]. 
The Peloiwnncsiamt took losos, whore they seenred a ridi 
booty and captured jVmorgee, whom they delivered tip to tha 
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king.® But it waa not all pluin Bailmg on the PeloptmncsUn 
sTde^ DilFanJticeii aroso betwoou tlicm and TissapIiem«B 
reg|>cctiiig ttio ainouiit of pay to Im contributetl by tho king, 
the Poloponncfftan elaiin being iipbiJU with energy Hy the 
fiyiTuaiaan Hermonratot The Batrap in the eiitl agrceO to 
another treaty somewhat more advantageoiifl to the Polopon- 
nedaiLB. Bub Uiero waa no satiafactory union among the 
PdoponnesinitB tliomMlvea ; they haJ no comniaivler iinjhiof 
invoeM vrith r&d authority. Tho Athenian.^ meanwhile 
presaotl Cliios hard^ tnaifo some futile attempts on ililetue, 
and fought a battle at Cnidus j they coimefiiicntly endeavoured 
to maintain their position on tho whole coaat line, A float of 
twenty-eeven frsah Pelopottneaian chips now arrived on tho 
scene ittid engaged tw'enty Athenian vessels off SyniO; tho 
result W!is indeciaive, but tho Peloponnesians peraiiaded tho 
dries in tho isbind of lihodes to revolt frotn AUiona, There 
was now not much more loft for the Athcuiatis to do in the 
south] and tho}' conoentrated thoir forces at Samos. 

Motterfi might have gone on m this way for a considerable 
rime, the Atheniiins, whose pecuniary roaources continually 
dwindtodf undergoing a process of gradual oahjinstion, had not 
Aldhiadoa^ who had plunged Athens into misfortunOf brought 
about a complsto change in his own intereste, a change which, 
it iG true, was nqt of a pomuuiont character.* Ho liad shot 
his bolt in Sparta. He had incurred the enmity of Kiiig 
by seducing his wife Timaoa and, hoaating of it in 
publJi^ and so it was natural that the uifluenco of Agis, whom 
Alcibiadcs had eclipsed for a time in the sphere of politiea as 
well, should in the end prevail over that of the foreigner, who 
had done wLat lay in his power by giving advice and by 
initiating the alEancewitli Peraia, and hnd nowbocomo simply 
obnoxious to the Spartans. Alcib^cs fancied that his life 
might be in danger; he left the Pdoptmncsiai! oimpand went 
to Tissaphemes, with whom ho ingrariated himsolf, ]nst ns be 
had formerly done with the S[j?urtaii-4. Ho suggested to him 
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pretexts for cutting dowm the psy of the Poloponncaums, and 
explained to him that it was to his interest not to favour them 
so much as the Athenians, who were not so anxious to liberate 
the Asiatic Greeks, as their attention was more directed 
towards maritime offaira By this means the Spartans were 
actually brought under suspicion of being infected with 
Hellenic patriotism. Tissaphenies gave a rcatly car to Alci- 
biades, an^l reduced the |)aymenU made to the Peloponnesians. 
Alcibiades’ object in these intrigues was to make himself 
acceptable in Athens. Ho was not a Pausaniaa nor a Thcmi- 
stocles; ho did not aim at a despotism like the former, nor luwl 
bo the cool calculating mind of the latter. Ho wished to remain 
an Athenian, and had set bis heart on returning once more to 
the capital of Greece, to his birthplace, to which he was after all 
fondlyatUched. He had shown Athens what harm he could do 
her; bo would now prove that he was in a position to render 
her equally good sen’ice. Ho wanted to be recalled, but this 
was not an easy matter after all that had liappened ; ho was 
therefore obliged to have recourse to exceedingly crookctl 
measures. He judged, and rightly, tlmt ho could not main¬ 
tain his position permanently in Athens unless ho brought 
tlio Athenians not only security abroad, but the safety of the 
democracy at home. He might hold out a plausible prospect 
of the former by means of his connection with Tissaphomea; 
but if the latter was to be duo to his influence, it was neces¬ 
sary that further revolutions should take place in Athens, 
for his enemy Androcles was now leader of the |)Oople. But 
the democracy was seriously menaced; if it were overthrown 
and then restored by his agency, bis fortune was assured. 
Alcibiades could not afTord to wait for others to overthrow it; 
ho was bound to do this himself. If after tliat he could re¬ 
establish it, his object would be gained. 

Domestic aflairs at Athens were unfortunately in so lament¬ 
able a condition, that such an unprincipled policy had some 
chance of success. Tlie democratic constitution hail lasted a 
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long time, in reality nearly a hundred yearn, linco the legisla¬ 
tion of Clcisthcnes. But there had always been people in 
Athens who opposed it to the best of their power, and, when 
opposition was impossible, at all events cordially detested it, 
cherishing the hope that it would bo overthrown in the end. 
That the people know of the ojdsteoce of such a party and 
dreaded it, is proved by their conduct on the occasion of the 
mutilation of the llermae. W hat the men of oligarchic 
tendencies thought of tlie jieople, is shown by the treatise on 
the Athenian state discussed above, in which democrats and 
bod men are convertible terms. And although many of the 
oligarchs could not help admitting that those were mojiningless 
phrases, which had no significance even in the time of 
Theognis, still there were undoubtedly men of that class 
even in Athens, who, by dint of hearing themselves continu¬ 
ally called beautiful and good, at last actually arrived at the 
conviction that they were superior to Cleon or Hyperbolua.^ 
But these oligarchs were not all nobles. Nobles did not 
exist in such numbers in Athens; even one of the leaders 
of the oligarchs, Phiynichus, was not of aristocratic birth. 
The oligarchs were the rich and their friends, and among 
their friemls were those who provided the rich with the ideas 
in which they are sometimes deficient; they were the theorists 
of the |iarty. These people thought that public afTairs were 
in a bail way, because every one luul a right to express an 
opinion and record bis vote; they hold that the number of 
those who luul a voice in the goveniment must be reduced, 
and that the privil<^e should only attach to persons of old 
family or large fortune. Tlieir aiguments in support of this 
demand were not that these persons were more intelligent or 
letter educated—for the education of ail Athenian citixens 
was pretty much the same, and the principal source of educa- 
U'on was the theatre, which was fre<|ucnted by ever)-body—but 
merely that the rich bore nearly all the burdens of the State 
in the liturgies, and conso<piently ought to possess greater 
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|ioliUejL| inHtionco thaii tho rsot" TJiie point la omphoiiiKod 
by th^ anthor of tlie trdaiiae on iHo Atfaenian state. But 
ivaa it a fact that the poorer claBB<BB did nothing t On the 
cOiitnLTj, they did good eornctf on hoanl ship nnd in the 
ranlca of tlie cirmyK And not the noh ovcii to demo¬ 
cratic Atliona somts compcnontion for their hoavior ouihiyf 
Waa the honour paid thorn in tho city nnd tho inliuenGc they 
onjoyod among tho nllieo of no conaeqnonce 1 THcroroha 
mtii$t often havo ooctired more peraonal adviuitago in tho 
islands than Waa "nithin the reach of the common seaman. 
They hod a certain ^tiafaction too in seeing thoir own names 
hgnring on tripods and in resoiutiona hloreoTor, all the 
advantages which fell to tho lot of tho woU'todo classes were 
theirs only because tho Athenian empire mdstodt which had 
been founded by the democracy and was. in the main snp- 
[Kirted by it, And after ad even In tho democracy indi* 
vidude took tho load. Coniwquontly tho rich only needed to 
be skilfcil orators to acquire inducnco oven in A dcnioeratie 
state. Of course it n'as not to be expected that they would 
acknowlcilge all thia. They had got it into their haiida that 
they did not iKmcso the inlluence which was their duo; their 
object was to obtain it^ and they therefore began by forming 
secret societies bound togothor by an oath, which would not 
only be useful at elections and m legal procoediugs^ but would 
olso pave the way for a change In the constitution.^ 

The aitsortiort of these people, that the democracy bad 
proved a failure^ was to a cerUdn extent bomo out by the 
facts. After all, tbe disaster in Sicily had happened because 
the expedition hud been undertaken viidthout sufheient redoc- 
tion^ai all events tbii view could bo muinUunod. Steps 
sbuulil therefore be taken to ensure more caiefnl previous 
considcratioi) in the future. TIid [liroliminafy deliberation in 
the Council wimi evidently iiiaile(|>iatc; bonce after the defoat 
in Sicily a body of older men was A|>poii]tC4l, probobly ten in 
number, who uo doubt w'oro tho prsimioi mciilioiiod elsewhere.^'" 
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But this in tho opinion of mnny was ocJy u foelvlo nt 

rofomi^ and in point of fant proviid of no importaiiOft. ifany 
people hold thiit the St»te would U UtUsr govemwl if the 
Awcmbly w&ra diflorcntly organized. The only question waa 
to discover the proper form of organization. 

One particiElar roprmeh might with hoihb show of justice 
have boon mode ogoiost the democracy^ that it eccationnlly 
paid more r^ptjet to persona than to principloa. The liiatory 
of the last oetracism is fresh in our minda. Was it right of 
tho people to aacrifica the genuine demoemt Hyporbolus to Uio 
egoist Alcibiiules and the aristocrat Niciae f 

This state of public feeling and the poeitaon of afTaira in 
Athena woro turned to account hy Alcihiadee^ in the year 
111 Rd, ile ropresented to tiio oligarcliic generals and 
officers In Samos that he could secura Atheiu an alliance 
with Tiassphamca, and that this was the aule means of aa^dng 
the city, bccmisa tho Pelopouucsians could only maintain their 
fleet by moona of Persian money. But Tisaaphemes, ha 
added^ would have nothing to do with tho democracy j it was 
necessary that Athens should iutreduco an oligarchy. Thin 
view commeudod itself to moat of tlio oHgarchie offieersj tho 
wish being father to tho thonght, and jVlcibiadea appearing 
linccro in their eyes, because he hod been banished by the 
Demos. Phrynichus, who was ob cuoniug as Alcibtades and 
just as iui 5 cru|mloDa, was tho only one who was sceptical; ho 
helth and nghtly, that it was a matter of indiirsience to tho 
Persiatis how Athens was governed. Ho also discredited tho 
assertion that Athena under an olig^inchy would have mote 
loynl subjects tliau Athena under a democracy. Tlie object 
of the allies was to obi&in their freedom. The other oligarcha, 
however, wouid not listen to him, w'hereupon be oomniuni- 
cated tho whole design to the SiHittiin Astyochtie, simply in 
onler to frustrate Akibiadea'' plana. “ If Plirynichn^ was a 
traitoFt Asfcjochus woa a fooL He repeated the information 
to Tissaphemee and Alcibiadttt Tliorenpon Phiyniehus, in 
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order to win the gnme of intrigiiH at all hoxorck, wont, a itop 
further, fio offered Aetyoohu* to make over Samua to 
Spuria. But, fortunately for Athaiu, Aatyoehua waa claar^ 
njcteriaed by a childUko nimplioity He cornmumcated this 
offer ahio to his good friendji Alcihiadea and Tiaaaphemoa 
Phrynichua now appeattd in anotbor character. He at onco 
propo6e<l to his ooUeagtlOfl to atreagtbop the fortificjitions of 
Samos; if the army hoard of hia olTor to AstyoohuBf he 
could reply that it was a calumny, invontod with the sole 
object of ruining a bravo patrioL A doputatioa of officora 
under Pisandor, a ci-dmin^ domocmt,*® now prtKOodijd to 
Athens in order to airry out the change in the constitution 
involving the return of Alcibiadsa, Nothing could l» doue 
by opou violence. But the people might ho compel lod by 
uudei'luuid means to give their cohmuL The Hiftairiao had 
qrganiiod their reign of terror wall Influential peopls ra- 
coived a limt that the toombora of the secret scMiicties would 
shrink from no act of violonco,^ and os the flower of the 
democracy was in the army at Samo^ tho inifniidstiou prac- 
tise<l at Atheaa was succesofulp and assent wna given to a 
proposal, which after all, as people thought^ would perhaja 
not turn out io bad1y» viz. that Piannder nml others should 
return to Asia to conciuds an agrocmeat with Tissaphornes 
and Akibiadea. But nothing was accompliahotU AJcibiadcs 
ma<lo demands on behalf of Tissaphomes which put an end U> 
all negotiation, firstly, that Athens should surrender Ionia, 
tho islands and “overythuig else” to Persia, and socoudJy, 
that tho king should have the right of sending his sliip* of 
war in ovorj,^ direction. The envoys rightly came to the eon- 
clusieu that they had been dupwl and rcturtied to 
Tissaphemcit however, coneludml a fresh agnoeweiit for auh- 
ridies with Sparta, on tho same linos tm tho old one. Thus 
ended the first Mt of tho drama of iiilrigue which Akibiades 
liad put on the stage with as touch cunning as unspcrupulousneas. 

While the war procqedecl $s before, but ulwaye with a 
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slight prepondersnce of a(l\*nntAge to tho Poloponncsans— 
tho Boeotians captured Oropiu bj treachery, the Chians held 
their own in n naval engagement, Abydos and Lampeocus 
revolted from Athens, but Lampsacus was retaken by Strom- 
bichidos—the ball which had been set rolling in Athens con¬ 
tinued its course. If Alcibiades could not help them, the 
oligarchs might effect their ptirposo without him. There was 
always money enough forthcoming for an enterprise of this 
kind, although on other occasions they pretended that they 
wore impoverished by their contributions to the State, and 
they bad evidently gone too far in their preparations to turn 
l)ack.‘* Pisander returned to Athens for this pur|toso, while 
others proceeded to the allies in order to commend tho in¬ 
troduction of an oligarchy to them also. It hapjiened, how¬ 
ever, that Thasos, os Thucydides relates with a touch of irony, 
revolted from Athens immediately after the introduction of 
an oligarchy. Phrynichus was in the right In Athens tho 
ground had been well prepared for tho revolution. Tho 
Council an<l tho Assembly still met as ustud, but only to carry 
tho measures of the conspiratora Kcsistance was punished 
by death. Tho demagogue Androcles was the first to suffer; 
others met with a similar fate, and soon no one dared disobey the 
orders of tho oligarchs; people did not even venture to utter 
their complaints, as no one was certain whether the confidant 
whom be had chosen was one of the conspirators or not 
Pisander carried out tho abolition of tho democracy in the 
following manner. The people wore porsiuded to entnut tho 
preparation of tho proposed reforms to a committee of ten. 
When tho lattor had finished their task tho people were 
summoned outside the city to Colonus; the ten, in accord¬ 
ance with the reqniroments of tho constitution, first carried a 
resolution making it legal to bring forward any proposals, and 
then tho following motions were put and approved: that all 
paid offices should bo abolished, that five men should be chosen 
with power to elect one hundred, that each of this bnndreil 
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should nominato three others, and that these Four Hundred 
should carry on the government, and, when they thought ht, 
convoke an assembly of five thousaml well-to-do citizens to 
ascertain their opinioa This plan was cam’ctl into execution 
by Pisandcr, but its real author was Antiphon, a man whose 
profession was to write speeches for other people, to be de¬ 
livered in tlie law-courts, or the Assembly, but who had hitherto 
not personally taken part in public life. Ho was a man of 
some standing, suspected by the people, but, according to 
Thucydides, second to none in point of ability."^ His most 
prominent colleagues were the above-mentioned Phrynichus, 
a man of low birth, cunning and unprincipled, and Thcra- 
racncs, the son of the yrobulus Hognon, and, in the opinion of 
Tliucydides, an eloquent and intelligent man, who, as we shall 
see, was always ready to go over to the other side when ho was 
dissatisBed for any particular reason with his own. The con¬ 
spirators proceeded to the council-chamber, where the five 
Hundred were assembled, announced to them their dismissal, 
and gave them their pay for the year; the latter dispersod 
quietly to their homes. A few more democrats wore put 
to death and others banished. The Brat political act of the 
new government was to make overtures for peace to Agis; a 
longing for peace prcvailetl, as is shown by the l^nMrata of 
Aristophanes, which was performed in the year 411, a feeling 
which Aristophanes encouraged in his own fashion. But Agis 
remained unmoved; ho would have liked to conquer Athetu. 
The Athenian government then despatched envoys to Sparta 
with the same object They also sent a mission to Samos to 
induce the Atlienian army there to recognize the revolution. 
But that, as they were well aware, was a difficult matter. For 
the Athenians in Samos consisted for the most port of the 
“ sailor-rabble,** as Thucydides calls them, is. people who were 
not rich enough to be interested in an oligarchic re%'olution. 
Among the Samians themselves three hundred oligarchic con¬ 
spirators came to the front; firstly, to serve their Athenian 
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employers, they raiirdcrod the Hyperbolas who had been 
banished by ostracism, a “ bad ” man, as Thucydides calls him, 
and then attacked the democratic government of Samos. Bat 
the Samian Demos had joined hands with the numerous demo¬ 
crats in the Athenian army, the “ sailor-rabble,” especially with 
Thrasybulus, a tricrarch, and Thrasylus, a hoplito belonging 
to the state-ship Paralus, the crew of which consisted of 
staunch demoemta, and thus the Demos succeeded in over¬ 
powering the conspiratora Some of them wore slain and 
others expelled the island. The Paralus convoyed the nows 
of this to Athens, where, however, the oligarchic revolution 
had just taken place, with the restdt that Cbaorcas, the 
commander of the vessel, was made prisoner. He, however, 
escaped and brought word of what had happened to Samoa. 
Thrasybulus and Thrasylus exhorted their fellow-countiymen 
to be united, and Athenians as well as S a mi a n s swore to resist 
Sparta and the oligarcha They declared themselves to be 
the real Athenian republic and chose new generals, among 
them Thcramenes and Thrasylus, who expressed the opinion 
that Alcibiades must be recalled. It may appear strange that 
the man who had just been posing as an oligarch should now 
be hailed as a leader by the democracy ; but we must assume 
that a general conviction prevailed that there was no safety 
for Athens without Alcibiades, who seemed to have the 
disposal of Persian subsidiea The S.'unian army, which had 
been joined by the Athenian fleet in the Hellespont imder 
Strombichidea, decided to invite Alcibiades to come to Samoa 
He came there at once and persuaded the army to forego 
its wish to sail to Athens and reinstate the democracy there 
forthwith. This was a wise and safe poUcy. He then went 
to Tissaphonies, to influence him in favour of Athens ; and 
while he was in Samos the envoys of the Four Hundred 
arrived, who were to persuade the army to declare for the 
oligarchy ; but the army decided that the democracy njust be 
reinstated in Athena 
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Meanwhile the Spartans made no further progress in 
Asia. They came to an understanding with Phamabazus, and 
Clearchus sailed to the Hellespont^ but ho only managed to 
take Byzantium, which was not enough to satisfy the Pelopon* 
nesians. In consequen<;c great dissatisfaction with Astyochus 
broke out on boani the fleet, the Syracusans and the Thurians 
distinguishing themselves by their courageous plain-speaking. 
Astyochiu was relieved of his duties as admiral-in-chicf by 
Mindanis, and was accompanied home by Hcrmocrates, the 
Syracusan leader, by some envoys of the Milesians who were 
dissatis^ed with Tissaphemes and an envoy from Tissaphomes 
himself, who all went to Sparta to indulge in mutual recrimi¬ 
nations there. Tissaphemes, the supposed friend of Sparta, 
had really not done his duty. There were 147 Phoenician 
vessels lying off Aspendus, which were at his disposal The 
Spartans naturally expected that they would be used in their 
interests; but Tissaphemes did not send for them, although 
he went to Aspendus. Alcibiades, however, to show his 
counUy'men how influential he was with the Persians, pro¬ 
ceeded to Phasclis, where he was dose to Aspendus. 

When the messengers of the Four Hundred returaod to 
Athens after a bootless errand, the oligarchs lost heart. The 
wiliest members of the party deserted it, among them Thera- 
menes ami Aristocrates; others, such ns Phrynichus, Aris¬ 
tarchus, Pisander and Antiphon persisted in their design and 
fortified Ectionia, the point at the western end of the Piraeus, 
so as to be able to a<lmit a Peloponnesian fleet into the liarbour 
at any moment. Some of them, notably Antiphon and Phry¬ 
nichus, went to Sparta to obtain some practical help fur their 
cause. Theramencs now openly declaretl against them; he 
asserted that a fleet wliich was then assembling on the Laconian 
coast was destined for the Piraeus; and in this ho gave a 
correct indication of the wishes of his colleaguea. The crisis 
now arrived. For after all there were not many Athenians 
who wanted to see the Spartans in Athens. The oligarchs 
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woro defeated with tlieir own weapona. On Ilia noLura from 
Sparta Fhiynichua Wan. aasaasinated in tbe crov/rdcd lunrbet- 
pltico a fow p.'icca from tha ccmncil-hoiisOf ard the murderer 
remaiDCd ufuleicctad for a The hoplites engaged in 

the fortiheation of Eotionia left their work atnl iiui Jo a priaoner 
of thoir strateguB Aloxidaa Thenmienefl egged them on to 
armod rcaiatance. Tho fortreaa on Eotionia was puhetl down. 
Tha hoplitoa withdrew from the Piraoua into the citj and 
encamped in tho Anacenm near tho niarkot-plnce. Tho Four 
Hundred «groe<l with them that nogotiationa for an under- 
standing should tako place in the theatre of Dionyaut. But 
jnat as they were beginning the nows epreaid that the forty- 
two Peloponnesian shijri^ which had so long Ijoon talked of as 
bound for tho PimouSj had arrived off Salamia The popula¬ 
tion hurriod to the PiraeiM and the hostilo fleot sailed round 
Capo Sunium to Oropua Tho Athoninna collected thirty-six 
ships, with which Uioy attacked the Poioponncaianfl, but w'ero 
defeated, and Joflt twenty-two of thoir doolh Tho Krotrisne 
liatl rondcred assistance to the enemy. Soon afterwarda 
Etihoea revolted from Athens, with tha exception of the 
cleruchia of OitJOa, so that tho Spartans now hml oiiaior access 
to Euboea thnn the Athenians. Athena hoisoTf would have 
1 k!OU lo8t| If tho Sparhuts biul licen moiB cnoigetlc; hull ax 
Thucydides romarka, they did not display the energy which 
onablod the Syracusans to gain their victory'. 

In an asaomhly, wMeh was held as before in the PnyK, the 
Athenians placed tlio govonimcnt in tho hands of the Five 
Thousand who bod never been couvokod by the Four Bundnid; 
tliey were to include all citizena who could equip themsefvea 
na haplites at their own expense. Thus only the throe ftret 
Solon ian classes retained their politiod rights. Paid offices 
were abohahod; Noniothctao were also appointed to work out 
the details of the constitutioiu Thu^didea dcolaros this to 
have been tho best eonstitntion which Athens enjoyed in his 
tima^^ Theoretitnlly that might have been the cose, although 
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this b open to gra\’e tloubt; but in practice it was not a 
success, and it only lasted so long as the “ sailor^rabblo ” a'as 
occnpiod elsewhere. One result of the movement w-as that 
Aristarchus, one of the chiefs of the Four Hundred, handed 
over the frontier fortress of Oonoe to the Hoootians, telling 
the garnson that Ocnoe had been coded to the Boeotians by 
tlio Athenians. He was afterwards put to death in Athens.^ 
Of the rest Pisandcr, Alex ides, and others fled to Dccelea, 
Archeptolcmus, Onomacles and Antiphon were accused of high 
treason, on which occasion Thcramencs displayed his oratorical 
skill against his former friends. Onomacles escaped, the other 
two were condemned and executed. Participation in the 
embassy to Sparta was one of the principal charges brought 
against those mert^* 

Tlie war was now continued in the north of Asia Minor, 
in the territory of Phamabazua. In this quarter the import 
of grain was at stake, a question of vital importance for 
Athens. Mindarus sailed for the Hellespont. Tbrasylus 
and Thrasybulus intended to prevent him from entering the 
straits, but were detained at I^esbos with the siege of Kresus, 
and Mindarus actually entered the Hellespont. Thus the 
very' existence of Athens was threatened. Some Athenian 
ships which wore lying off Sestos attempted to escape into 
the Aegean, but four of them fell into the hands of the Pclo> 
ponnesians. Mindarus now proceeded to Abydos, while the 
Athenians sailed from Eresus to Elaeus, which was situated 
on the southern point of the Thracian Chersonese. Thus the 
Spartans occupied the AomUc, the Athenians a portion of the 
European side of the Hellespont. Kve days afterwards a 
battle was fought off the headland of Cynossema, the Athenians 
with seventy-six and the Peloponnesians with eighty-six ships, 
and the Athenians were victorious. Cyzicus, which had just 
revolted, in consequence of this wont over again to the 
Athenian side for a short time; Athens also retained Parium 
on the Asiatic coasL^ Tissaphcmes considcnxl these events, 
VOL. 11 2 k 
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which took place within the jurisdiction of his rival Phar- 
nabazus, of such importance that he once more drew nearer 
to the scene of action and proceeded first to Ephesus. The 
Athenians won a fresh battle off Abydos, Alcibiades fighting 
on the one side and Phamabozus on the other from the shore, 
and thereupon Tissaphemes had Alcibiades arrestod, to pre¬ 
vent the 8ui)eriority of the Athenians from becoming too 
great. But the wily adventurer made his escape (410 ita) 
The Athenians now collected a fine fleet of eighty-six 
aliips and sailed against the Peloponnesians, who wore 
off Cyzicus under the command of Mindanis, Phamabazus 
being close at hand with an array. Thrasybulus, Thera- 
menes and Alcibiailos surprised the enemy’s fleet, which 
numlierod sixty shifts, and captured them all, except the 
Syracusan vessels, which were burned by the crews. Mindarus 
himself fell (410). This victory gave Athens many advan¬ 
tages. Cyzicus, Perinthus and even Thasos once more became 
Atlienian, and although Byzantium remainctl hostile, the 
Athenians still held the opposite coast of ^Vsia, and established 
a custom-sution at Chrj'sopolis, all ships coming from the 
Pontus having to pay a tenth of the value of their cargo, a 
tax analogous to that mentioned at the beginning of this 
Cliapter. liaising money was now one of the most important 
duties of the Athenian genends.** As no tribute was lieing 
pjihl, they had to procure funds as best they could, a state of 
things which naturally did not improve the general feeling 
towards Athens. The Peloponnesians were much better off; 
the Persians supplied them with money, and Phiimabazus 
now gave them wood from Mount Ida, with which they built 
fresh shipa. What was the good of all their rictories to the 
Athenians if the liSccdaemonians had an inexhaustible supply 
of money and ships T 

Of course it was impossible to rely on the Persians for any 
length of time. Would it not bo better for y|»arta if the 
war were brought to a close 1 Agis had recourse to force, but 
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hw attempt to surpriao Athens miscarried; at Sparta, whore 
diplomacy was used, it was decided to offer Athens peace on 
the basis of tho tiatut qua. But tho Athenians declined 
the proposal on the adriee of the loader of the democracy, 
Cleophon," and Thrasyhu actually made some way in Asia in 
jhe beginning of 409. He took Colophon and fou^t with 
success against Miletus, but accomplished nothing against 
Ephesus. In Europe the Spartans lost their colony of Horacloa 
Trachiniae to the Achaeana. 

But all this was of slight importance. The main question 
continued to be: what was Persia’s attitudet For Athens 
could hardly withstand Persia and Sparta combined. When 
the war first extended to Asia the decision as to the policy to 
be pursued rested arith the satraps; but the longer it lasted, 
the more attention was paid to it in the interior, and tho 
necessity was felt of laying down a definite poUcy for tho 
satraps, to prevent one from thwarting the poUcy of the other, 
a state of afikirs which was in keeping with the character of 
these officials, who detested one another and did their best to 
injure each other. It is impossible to follow all tho windings 
in the policy of Tissaphemes and Phamabazus; but it is 
certain that, after the former had been apparently friendly to 
the Athenians for a time, Phamabazus promised them twenty 
talents, expressed his readiness to give Athenian envoys an 
escort to Sosa, and agreed that Chalcedon should pay taxes 
to Athens (40^08). Some Argive envoys accompanied the 
Athenians, but Hcrmocrates joined them too^ of course with 
the object of intriguing against Athens. The party of Greeks, 
who were enemies at home, actually travelled jieaceably together 
in tho Persian empire. Meanwhile the Athenians hod a striking 
success. The Spartan Cleorchus, who was in command at 
Byzantium, loft tho city to fetch money and ships from Phama¬ 
bazus. Byzantium was blockododand surrendered to the Athen¬ 
ians under pressure of famine. By way of compensation Sparta 
had the satisfaction of seeing Athens lose Pylos and Nisoca.** 
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Thuj) fortune hutrtg in the balancCf and Athena would stilJ 
have had eoidd cbanco oJ l«ing sav'od if Perairt bad not dofin]- 
tivelj doclnrad in favour of SpjkrLjk- But when the Athenian 
suvoya ^''oro in Gordiuza with Phamaba>!ua in 40S—the wiEy 
Pcraiiwi bad dolnytjd tlio journey as MUOli as jiosaiblo—they 
met the Spartan onvoya, who were on their return from the 
PorEian court with au aiiawor^ Sparta had won tho day. 
Cyme, eon of King DariuR^ in bis ca|iicity of governor “ of 
the men aesoiohled in tho Caetolien plain in Lydia (conec- 
quently of Lydia» Phiygia and Cappadocia), waa onJensd to 
tahe meaeutoe for tho support of Sjiarta, Plianinbaziia now 
detained tho Athenian ciivoyi, who did not got away until 
tho expiration of throe ycara llio mutual hostilities of 
Tusaphema^ and Phamabaxus came to an cud, ae did the 
influeuce of Alcibiadeft Cyrus was well disposed towi'arde 
Sparta, and soon met with a Spartan who know how to 
manage him properly. 

It doems strange that Alcihiadea should have returned to 
Athena at the very moment (40S aC.) when tho Athenian 
cause was taking a tum for tho worse. But ho evidcnlly w'aa 
Mixioua to gain a firm footing in his native coimtiy just At 
tho time when his podtion waa shaken in Asia. In the same 
way ho hod found a refuge in Sparta, agoinat Athene and in 
Asia against Sparta. It wjib possibls to do something wdth 
Tissnphemes and Phamabaxua j they could each ho playod olT 
against the other i with Cyrua, whose aynipathics had been, 
onlistod, wo do not know how, in favour of S^iarta, all intrigue 
was lost labour. Thus Athens still romainod to AlcihiadeB, 
and ho took guto not to rotum with empty handa lie collected 
lOO tolonts in tho Ceramic Gulf in Caria, made a demon¬ 
stration of Athenian power wnth twenty ahifje in Paroa and 
at the Spartan arsenal in Gythenm, and sailed tlionco to 
Athens^ Ho had been appointed Htratogus in conjunction with 
Conon, who now api>oars on the scono for the tirst time, and 
Thrasybulua,whohaii nitonwlJtc rosLoroJ Athenian oupremacy 
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in Thrace and in Thasos, which hiul revolted again.** The 
day on which ho cnteroil the Piraeos was that of the Pl^’nteria 
(end of Thargolion, May), when the sacred imago of Athene 
on the citadel was veiled and no business of importance could 
bo transacted in Athens—an inauspicious omen for him. He 
had been under the apprehension that his enemies would 
attack him on his arrival But all passed off well Ho 
administered his office in Athens admirably, and a great 
impression was made upon the whole people when he con¬ 
ductor! the sacred procession to Elcusis in the month Boe- 
dromion (end of September) under the escort of the army; this 
was the first time it had gone by land for several years, having 
been sent on board ship on account of the presence of the 
Spartans in the country. It was evident, thought the people, 
that the story of his having offended the goddesses was not 
true. Moreover Agis seemed to be in dread of him. After 
equipping 100 ships ho sailed by way of Andros to Samos. 
Ho was not destined to see Athens again. 

In 408 the now Spartan admiral-in-chief, Lysander, a 
capable general and an extremely astute statesman, arrived 
in Asia; he immediately wont to Cyrus and got on friendly 
terms witli him. Cjmis declared in true oriental stylo that 
his father had given him fiOO talents for the service of the 
Spartans, that if this proved insufficient ho would spend the 
money destined for his own private use, and finally, if need 
be, would break up the gold and rih'or throne on which he 
was sitting an<l devote it to the cause. But when it became 
a question of deeds he failed to produce tho daily pay of one 
drachma, which the Spartans wante<l for each man in their 
force, and at last, as an extreme concession to his dear friend 
Lysander, he consented to give them four obolsaday. In spite of 
all this, however, tho turning-point in the war was brought about 
by the Athenians themsoh'es, who in their present position 
could not afford to commit any mistakea In the absence of 
Alcibiades, his second-in-command .tVntiochus, in contravention 
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of trho ordora given hJm, ntt4iiclC'C4l tho PflopoDQisaian Beet to 
tha nortU of Ephcaiaa, off NothiiD^ ytm ifortAt^f] and lost fiftoen 
shipa Tho Athenians^ in coneeqnonce^ of tho apoeohes 

of a certain ThniaybnltiAp UJd tho blame on AIciLiade^ and 
did not re-elect him gon&mL“® Akibiadea did not rotnm to 
Athoni but retirtxL to hie fortress iu tho Thracian Chersonese. 
Ho had good reason for thinhing his life nnaafo in Athens. 
After this overytking turned out badly for tho Atkoniana 
It IB true that in thoir fits of eicitemcnt they ilktreatod their 
good gonorale and trusted iuiiapables and knaves. Tho result 
was that Athens had to succtimb in the end. 

In 40G Lyeander was succeeded by Callicratiil&Sj a man of 
vigorous character and—a larity in thoeo times—of genitino 
helienic feeling He could not endure to have to beg the 
promised pay of tie Penaians, md dance attendance in the 
prince's antechamber, and he announced that on hia return 
to Sp«irta ho vrould do hia best to bring about an under- 
standing bettveou Sparta and Athena. He began bis military 
operations in brilliant style- After a contribution had 
been leried from the ^filesians, he took Metb^^nnna and 
forced Conon to take refuge in the harliour of Mytikne. 
With no ships ho defeated the seventy ships of Conon, 
captured thirty, and pursued tho rest up to the walk of the 
city» where they were safe for the moment, but wore abort 
of provisions, while the Spartaim hod everything in abund¬ 
ance- CaJlicratidas also capturofl ten oi Diomedon'a twelve 
ships. The blockade^ however, wna not strict enough to 
prevent an Athenian vessel escaping from Mytilene and 
bringing nowa of Conoii's peril to Athens. The A then- 
fane put forth nJl their strength. In thirty days HO ships 
were et^iiipjied, and all who were of aiiitabla age, slaves and 
freemen, embarked and set Bail At iSamoa they were irain- 
forced by ten ships and more tJiati thirty of the other alli^ 
The Athenian generals thus arrived ofF JlTytilene with a fleet 
of more than ICO ships. Callicratidas left fifty to moimt 
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gtimil over Cotioii, iiin:! Aoilcd with 12D t* meet the Atheniemfl, 
w’ho eonij^ktcly defcAted him near tba Ar^niisu) IsIatiieIa. 
ColiicratiJita fell; the Atheninns la«t only tn'enty-iiA'e ehi[ks, 
tha Hiportand seventy^ After the battle a storm nroAe, >yhich 
prevented Thenunenea and Thrasybulufl^ who were sent with 
forty-ai* ships to rescue the men left an the wreckfid Athcn- 
lAn VAHsele And collect the AtheniAn dead, from cArrying out 
their oitiere, Cemon was now free. And sailed out to meet the 
victorious fleet (Sept. 40 G)l 

The victory, however. Wag follDWcd by proceftlitig^ of A 
shocking character lu Athens.^ The goneralis who ought to 
Lavd been tfannked for eaviDg their coEintry, were deposed 
And impeached, one of them, Entsiiiides, for embe^zlenient:, 
and all of them collectively for not having rescued the 
sutforere and brought away the dead. The chief instigator 
of this WAS Theramencs, who was afraid of being called to 
account himself. The generals were not clever enough or 
not base enough to fny the blame on Thernmenes and Thrasy- 
bidua ; they mointainod that no one was to blame, because tbo 
aionn had prevented any action being taken for the recovery 
of iJto men. Thernmenes and his party had rscourso to tlie 
iifiiiol tricks adopted in the courts for arrmsing public feeling, 
and a certain Calllxeniie then dcmanHilcil on bcluill of the 
Council an uimieduite vote ou the punishment of the gcncrala 
Tills WAS illegal; the constitution prescribed that each man 
ghotdd hn%'e an opportunity of answ'cring the charge against 
him, and Eui^^ptolcmua accused CaliixcnuB of vioiAting the 
provisinna of the law ii‘hieh precluded the taking of a sum^ 
maiy %'ote on his prepoaoL But the people in their excite¬ 
ment insisted Od CaJlixenus’ motion being pul, and the 
Prytanre were wmk enough to comply, although one of 
them, the philosopher Socrates, ileclarod that he would have 
no part in their decision. Euryptolcmns now proposed that 
tlic generals should bs put ou their trial sopaTotely, iu ncconl- 
unco with the psephisma of Canuouus, but his proposal was 
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rejected and that of Callixcnua a/lopUnL The six generals 
who were in Athens, Pericles, son of Aspasia, Diomedon, 
Erasinides, Thrasylus, Lysias and Aristocratee, wore handed 
over to the Eloven, and met their death by drinking the cup 
of hemlock. Thcramenes had saved himself. Callixenus, 
who had played such an infamous part, became an object of 
universal detestation when the people were seixed with remorse 
afterwards, and starved himself to death. 

The condemnation of the generals is a proof of the hopeless 
demoralisation which prevailed in Athens at the time. From 
a moral point of view it was highly honourable that the 
Athenians should regard n^lect of duties prescribed by reli¬ 
gion and humanity as a crime worthy of death. But it was 
open to them to proceed by due course of law, and this was 
all the more imperative in the case of men who had just saved 
the State. It was not only most inhuman to break the law 
in this way, but also in the highest degree unwise. In future 
victory would not be so much an object for a general as the 
necessity of ingratiating himself with a mob of agitators. If 
the inviolability of religion was of greater importance to the 
Athenians than the safety of the State, then the State was lost 
Apart from the exaggerated respect |iaid to religion, the pro¬ 
ceedings were due, firstly, to the morbid excitement of the 
people, who were placed in each a difficult position, and instead 
of being controlled by a vigorous dictator, which was what they 
needed, were kept in a continual state of apprehension by the 
intrigues of the oligarchs, and secondly, to the conduct of 
Thcramenes, which was certainly unpatriotic, and, if wo 
consider his whole career, probably criminal. 

But Athens had such a resen'e of strength that she did not 
fall immediately after these events.^ On the contrary, the 
Peloponnesians, who wore concentrated at Chios under 
Eteonicus, were in a bad way, suffering from want of money 
and proAisions. They came to the conclusion tliat Lysandor 
wiis the only man who could bring about a change, anti {leti- 
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tioned tho governnKsiit for Jaim, Sparta scat him Ditt, not u 
tvduiirahin-chicf, hecain^o this ofli'ea wiiild not be held twice by 
the Sfuno person, hut os epietolous, or lieutenunt, with orders 
to command tlie fleet (405). L/sondor immedmtoly obtained 
money from Cyriw indt after an urpeditiori to tho south of 
Asia Minor, proceodod to the tlettespont, where the Aihcniaiis 
were lying. He oaptured tho city of Lam^kfiacnSs The 
Athenians drew up thoir fleet of ISO ahips at ACLgospotami 
on tho opposite shore. The cleverness of Lysandor combined 
with tho folly of tho Athenian generals brought Tnatter* to 
an iaaue hero. Lysandcr allowc<l himself to be ehaUengod for 
savemi da}^ in succcaaion without Icfiving his position. This 
increased the confliicnce of the Athenian generals and made 
them think that ho was afraid of them, in spite of a warning 
from Alcibiades, who w'as living close hy, and aJthongh one 
of their generals was the capable CJononj but the majority of 
tho others were ineflicient and one of them, undoubtedly a 
traitor. On the fifth day the Athenians repeated their ebab 
longo w'ith tho same result and returned to Aegospotami, 
where they landed in scattered psxties to proctino pro^isronsj 
without thinking of tho safety of the fleet. Lysander stood 
out to sm, stiriiriscd the Athenians, who had no time even 
to form for iMitUc, and annihilated the whole fleet. Conon 
managed to escape with eiglit ahipa, which ho brought to 
n place of safety in tho territory of tho Cypriote prince 
Evagoms,®* Tho Paralus, which also escaped* oonrejod the 
bad news to Athens. The prisoners were all ex:ccuteil hy 
Lysander, with the escoption of tho general Adoimonttto, 
ostensibly because ho bad opposed the proposal of one of hie 
fiolleaguee to cut ofl" the iiands of the Peloponnesian prisoner^ 
but iu reality because he had a traitorous undoratanding with 
Lyaandqr, 

Athens wna lost; she bod no morn ahips, and no means of 
building new onea. But Lysander decided not to attack her; 
the SjMutans did not uuderiatand how to capture cities. Hia 
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plan was to starve her into surrender. Ho forced all the old 
allies of Athens which were still on her side, such as Ilyzan- 
tium and Chatcedon, to surrender—Samos alone held out— 
and sent all the Athenians whom he could find, amounting to 
many thousands, chic6y cleruchi, to Athens, to swell the 
crowd of starving inhabitants. Ho then sent wonl to Agis at 
Decelea and to the Spartan government that he was coming 
to blockade the Piraeus with 200 ships, and tbit they should 
attack Athens with their whole force from the land side. This 
was done, and the Peloponnesians encamped in the Academy 
outside the Dipylon gate. Lysander first reinstated the re¬ 
maining Melians ami Aeginetans in their possessions, and 
then made his appearance off the Piraeus. 

The oligarchic party hod now to continue their work, a by 
no means easy task, os the armed populace was still master 
of life and death, and any premature action might cost the 
oligarchs their lives. First of all the democrat Cleophon was 
murdered.** This mode a certain impression, and tlie people 
informed Agis that they were ready to join the SfNirtan 
league if Athens might retain her walls and the l^raeus. 
Agis replied that they must send envoys to S{)arta. The 
envoys, however, were stopped at Sellasia, and told that they 
must come with more acceptable pro{M)sals. But the Athen¬ 
ians were unwilling to pull down their walls; they feared that 
this ami even worse might be demanded, and were in a state 
of great disquietude and uncertainty. It would bo a relief if 
they could only find out what the S|)artans wanted. Thera- 
mones offered to ascertain this, if the people approved. He 
was sent on a mission, but remained with Lysander for three 
months without sending any rojmrt Finally, when the spirit 
of the Athenian people was still further broken by waiting, 
he announced that it was necessary for him to go to Sparta as 
the terms to be imposed on Athens would be settled there. 
Ho was consequently sent as plenipotentiary to Sparta. At 
S{>arta, Corinth and Thebes voted for the destruction of 
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Athena. But SjmrU doclnrod that a city which had retidoreil 
Kuch aignaJ MrvjM to Onjece ought not to be ntitiihiiiiitod It 
was decided that Athcos ahoiild ptJl do'Tii the Long WolU 
nud thojse of the Pimeuei, fnurender all her ships except 
twolrc, rc^admJt the men who had been banished^ an^l submit 
to the Spartani by land and hy sea. Tfaoruuensfl. reported 
these tonus and the Athemans aeeepted tbenm Lyeander 
therefore entered the Firaciua on the 16 th Manyehioii> and the 
Athenkn$ and their enemies joined in pulling dom^ i>art of 
the Long Walla to ifio muaic of the Unto } ^ thi^" ajid the con- 
querom, is the beginning of freedom fer Greece*" 

The Spartans treated Athens with a fair omeunt of cesi- 
sidoration. She was not even obliged to accept ft Sparta;^ 
garrison. Her suhjecto hod diojkppearcd ; if she Jiad not 
given up the Long WaUs, she would hnre Icuet nothing. But 
this clemency reveals its origin. The oligrirchs hof] betrayed 
Athena on condition of being left in possossiou of a city which 
they eould control and use for their own objects* This 
cannot he proved by documentary evidence; but if we con¬ 
sider the battle of Tanagrot the mEitllatioiii of the tlermae, tho 
events which happened under the Four Hundred^ the naive mi' 
scrnpuloasness of Fhrynichua, the conduct of Theranienes after 
the battle off tlie Ai^nisao Islands, the treatniEnt of one of 
the generals at Aego«[K>tami, and tho missian of Therameues 
to Lysanclcr^ we arrive at the coudiision that Athens foil 
bccitnse: her fall at lost oifereii the oligurchs the opportunity^ 
for which they had long waited, of obtaining sciprtme jiower 
for tbemsolves and for f^pdirta. No cloiibi the Athenians them- 
Holves were to hhuno, hut they would not havolicen Athenians 
if their love of novelty had not led them to lindortolie more 
than they eonld accomplish, and if their fear of ofTontlirtg the 
gods had not made them iicgleet the dictates of prudence. 
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NOTES 

Aathoriticfl: Up to the Litter pert of the rammer of 411, 
Thncjrdidee, BL riiL, which a* an anthoritj may claim to poee c e e 
the Ame value aa the other hooka, aa its credibility coold not have 
been enhanced by any fintahinx touches. From the end of the 
summer of 411 Xenophon's Ilellenica, Bka I. and II., cc. 
1 and S. Aa regards the value of Uie Ilellenica aa a historical 
authority I entirely agree with the views of Ll Breitcnboch, and 
refer for the reasons which support them to hia excellent Introduc¬ 
tion to the Snd Ed. of the Uellenika, Berlin, Weidm. 1884. I 
find no trace of bias against the democracy in Xenophon’s narrative, 
and he is therefore deserving of credit aa the only contemporary 
authority. After him come Diodorus, 13, 34 seq., and Pluta^ in 
the biographies of Alcibiadea ami LyaaiHler. For on analysis of the 
former I would refer to Volqnardaen's Untenuchongen, etc, Anhang 
III., and Breitcnboch’s Bemerkungen in the Introduction just 
qnoted (p. 70 scq.X ^rotn which it would appear that for 411-404 
(13,42-14, 10) probably to a great extent Theopompus, and for 
404, 403 (14, 11-33) probably Ephorua was his authority, that 
Theopompus is under suspicion of partiality for Alcibiadea, the 
favourite of his master leocratea, and that Diodorus contributes 
little that is new or useful to this section ; e£ cap. Breitenbach, p. 
79. For Plutarch’s Alcibiadea we have the work of Fricke 
(Quellen, etc, Leipz. 1660) ; for his Lysander, Stedefcldt, De 
Lysandri Plutarchei fontibns^ Bonn, 1867; and Breitenbach's 
criticism of the merits and defects of Plutarch’s narrative in 
general is very sonnd (p. 72 seq.) Plutarch gives highly instruc¬ 
tive pictures of the times and of individual character.—The chrono¬ 
logy of the period with which Xenophon deals is uncertain, because 
he is not accurate in his dates; there are two opposing views 
among modern critics, the one, of which Beloch is the exponent, 
places many events a year later than that represented by Breiten- 
hoch (pp. 80-84); I hai'e decided in favour of the latter.—For the 
final events, after the battle of Aegospotami, some speeches of 
Lpias are a supplementary authority, but not of an entirely im¬ 
partial character ; Breitcnboch, p. 68. 

1. Th. 7, 28 describes the taxes tUoar^ rwr sard OdXaaxrav. 

It was thus a duty on imports (and exports! Gilbert, Beitrnge, 
286, thinks so decidedly) in all the ports of the Athenian Empire. 
The collection of these supplies was entrusted to the board of ten 
Poristoe ; cf. Beluch in the Rh. Mua 1884, p. 249. Aristophanes 
(Lya 582 seq.) refers to the closer union with the lonians, which 
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Bt^Ioch, AttiacliQ Palitekj 9Tt ha lui Djctruil aUciiipt .tu 

olvid nghtii to «]! thi; iilliB& TIic hqjiiu wrilof (iti tEm Ith. 
]flS5> |X 'I l) cooaidcCB tJiQ BulbftittLtiaii of Lht: dutiijs fuf the 
tribulo 9 s A od^amco id tht; ilirccticia oE uhitr. JT unity 

couli] be crentc'd by «jiwl|ty of bunleuft tbia viovr U'uoltl be correct 
2. JuGt na tba Sparinna uliJQr BnutiliM bAd Atleilt]it^ ta 
abutter tbe Atbenjou luagtie Lti TlanLCGi towarxU the cliw of Use mi- 
Oilled An^hidnluinii wnr^ imd Emd Used the ^Iiecdoniftna tor this 
pur^iosef ao tliu citiiu uf tbu luigue in Aiut were the objefta oE tbcir 
Attacks in tho DeceEMii war^ when they htul become rooni cuterprie- 
ing At BBiL TLu rerflLnJtfi now occupy the place □! tbe Mnecdoniui* 
ID the coJcuIiilioiia of the S|>{tTtaiL iitaEcutieD, and this policy vsii 
qicDv BueceaBTiil Dow Lhaii ten ycftre bernre, Tor the Fcmann livl 
DiDucy diilI the: Macedonians none ; bceidca the cilica on the coast 
of Asiii, cspecinJly lho« in tbe Hcllcspontj were of njore import^ 
imMJ to tlie AtheDiima tbaD tie cjtioa of Thutco. The tcrgiveiwv' 
lion Df Tiesaphetnea and Phornabtijua rccallB tbnt of Perdiccm ; in 
tbe tnaiii the PcniauB were otem ndlablo than the Macedanianju 
If the advice whicb Alcibisdei gave the Spartoruif to t^Jee Cbioe 
from the AthenioiiA and nut to attack them in the Hellospont^ may 
be mterpreted tui judienLing a wiah Eo humiliate AtLona but not Eo 
auiutiilate her—an oasumptiou which may after oU be made to hit 
credit—it ie permiBEihlc to any that bo onggoated Tutgaphernee 
and Ionia oa objede of Spartan policy^ becBUH' Ionia and Oiria 
were not sueb weak points for Athena oa tho Hcllcepont^ So for 
aa I am awotu thia bu not been hitherto pointed ouL 

3 Tb, 8. Si. The cncomiunm paaaed by the Athoniam on tbc 
SamiaDB, in a rm^icnt of a peepfaiamn {d t jL 1. 50)^ are rafened. 
to tbiiL 

■1, IT:. 8. 24 huj aome vicry charaderiAtic remarta on the 
vUdom of the Chtane, to which oa may be euppowd (ThuoydidL'f 
tbinka abd enyt flo) the revolt nsally ^d little credit) beCallH: it 
rcenltol in injury tn them ; but) obeervea Thuaydideat Ebey did not 
revolt until the power of AtEiens hod fallen w low that tbe Atheu- 
inTTJi tLcmHlvce ceald not help despairing of ftlc!eca^ white the 
Cbintu lutd plenty of frinuda to rely on, Tba Chtiin«) therefon^ 
concludci Thuoydideii, cannot be reprotijdicd witb wnnt of good 
oenJe, There it no tjncaliou of righl or ^'rong here, 'file point of 
view of tEie Cliiana woa the same m tloit of the Let!jiaiW) who npider 
jumilur circumataned only considered tlieir owniulvotitage. Tbero 
ia notliiug atrange in this f the only notowurtliy point ia iliat 
Thucydides concei™ hiiowir under an obligntiou to defend the 
Chians against the reproach nf having acted foolLxhly. [Jefence of 
revolted alliu against a choi^ of llni kind ia uut of place in a 
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hietary of (trvvce. Tliucydiili^* UBiuil jiraftin^ f>i only to rtsciifil 
rjubi, The pnsRiigD is eViilBbtty tbe; j^tinu uf b EpeEcIi wkich^ in 
thi) iinnl ^>^111011 of Lbu $t1j Book, >fdu]l 1 ]iaVe been delivered by 
A CbUin iu Ji'LaliCiciUiDn of Uie >n:iiu?Be iMlapttkl by his fnjloivcitizens, 
Ol^n'otionA of tbia tiqd vi: only to the jioint in tbe mnntb of a 

6, According to Decebe (BcrL phib Wneb, IftSS, Xa 26) fcho 
expitiition sgninst Tasoa is the iubji;ct of Ebo Lycuin inacriptian (M. 
ScLmMtf Lyc. Iiuciv L-VUt 1-4)* in whidi Lhc Frcn^t sftvnnE 
Imbert bw diftoovered tlie mune Aotorgei^ imd Decebo those of 
PharimlHutus innl Atiicniu 

Or Tk 3;, 4&r CC ITerbfl, KOckbehr des ABcibwIiis, tlmubr 
lUd^l ; Nikolai, Politik dca TisanpLeroe^ Bcmbnrp* iSfiS, Gil- 
Itcrl bIw {Bcitriigo, p. 300, follnwing Wattenlmch, Do Cj^indringmi'r 
tomm Achonii factionc* Bcmf, 1S4£!) Bippnnciitly nasumcB tbat 
Alcibuidcfl enticed eLe: oligiireba into a trap, 

7, Them arc iustancea of tb is nittun'-iiiindcdnoaE ovoii in Tb iicy- 

didi^ ^'iko rnlntca facia in silcb nn impolwhol way ; Cleon in 
objcctionablti in bia cve#, Hyymrboltu (8, 73) ii be 

rcpronchcE bim ^dlJi Tsioi'Typfci ; wbilo be luii A itVOnl of oOiih 
incndalioh for rkryiilcbua sa oiV o^iVcto?. Fotluniilely by 
not EtnLin^ any Epcoifk: iiutaiicofl of vovrfpAft in Ukc ease of 
Clypcrbolufl and by relating tbc bnaTciy of i^brynlcbiLH. in a per¬ 
fectly diispiuusionate ^ay, bu ba^ enabled tu to form an opioiou 
OurielvBS- 

8, Curtin^ O. C. 2''', 502^ BiUKFta that tiiE dcmocratjc Iiiodcra 
iikft Ilypcrbolua ‘*liad not a apnrlc of moral elcTation,” tluit tlicy 
were Oefleiant in everj^tbinfi wbicli ifae Atbcniana understood, by 
pniiruftj, and lacked the admntngu of a liberal ednmtion and of 
aoand early instrnction in tlic arte Jirtd Hiences. In reply to tbie 
it may justly ba urged that Athena ii the T&ry plwe where ihena 
am least tracca of diitinctioii in the training rich and poor, 
as is proved, for inslana, by the cok of tragedy and comedy, which 
iiipplied all clamee indipcdminately with every bind of mental 
pnfWwni, of the moat roGned os well aa of the ctiaiikest description. 
There was not, ju there tt widi its, one UtCLratnre or art for the 
Gultuted, and another fur the uncultnml cLubcs— n fact which is 
not generally noticeiL The concliuicio, bownvicr* is that a ^'lilieral 
education" wiia nut the privilege of the rich, and AUo that we 
luobe n mietabn in adopting the prejndicea of Tlmcydides, ArietcH 
phnnea^ riato nnd Theoi^wmpua, and in considering Cleon, Hyper^ 
holm and other democrats as lees educated than a man like Nicioa, 
Sec note 1 to Chapter xiiiL 

0. Hi. 8, b4 .fvrHpucrui <irl koI Cf. W> 
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Visclier, Die oUjjirchlicbE! Pdrtei inni die Het&irieii id Atlicn, Bu, 
n:]>rintc!rl in Iub KL Scbrifl^n, I. 

10^ Prtibnioi, Tli. S, I, witboEit luing llie ttinn r^DtfjSo't'Aoi; 
Died IS, 75,. cvid<rtiLly ti^rcrs. to but p1ii<^ei them wnuij^ljr id 
the yeor 421 ; Beltlceir, Anccil 1, SDS ; mentwned in the 
nf Ari»tcif>hAni», 467 ; eC. Gilbert,, Bi;iitr< etc, jt, 2(^0. Of the 
probqloi, HignoD oDii fieiphoclca (prolxiljly Bflt lie pwtjflre knovn 
to ua* 

11. Thr 8, 50. Pctr PhtyuicliUB^ hp Gilbert^ Bextr. p. 207; 
cf. Ar, P(j]. G, a,. 5. 

12. For PiRanderj cf. Gilbert^ Eeitr, ji, £54 icq^, 

13. U yit'33 the method of eueret iDtimidAtloD which doL long 
plflifk.'d an importaxil p*rt in Lower Itaiy and Skily Uhtler the 
□Aincfi of Cunom, and Midn. 

14. Cr. Buttacr, OnsebUhte tier politmcbeD Hetairien in Alhen, 
Lei|»x, lS40j SeliEibc, Die olig^irchiHhe UnjnaJiuing la Atlion am 
Endc tkn pelo^i^ Kricge^ Luipx. 1041; WmttenliacSi, I>e Quaulriu- 
l^'nLorum Atlienia faertione, Borol. I64jL—RuTolt of Tl'jajiq!i^ Th, 
8, 84.—'rhu lumen [able condilion lo wliicb tha oliganxlii luwl 
reduced Athena \i very niidl diacritnil hy TL 8, 08. 

1 &. For AuLipbon, Tli. S, 88, Cf, Bla:^ A then, Bcmki chl 
3 aird 4, who think# Cth 85) tbiiJt dprrx; in thii juunga of Thttey- 
dides nieana more thaD ntetv pncticdl capocitj. We thodd 
certainly not atyle a levxDlatienary leader who goini hit endi by 
lumMinittion « virtnoui. He vra.« one of the doctriniuree who 
afterward#, when it u a eiue of action, ore indifferent a# to ineann 
Holiespierre too liaa been called virtnonji. For Antiphent cf, olw 
Hermaiin, StaatiuilL J IGO, and Gilbert, Bcilr. prSOfl,^—For Thera- 
menesi, af, Piiblig in the 9th Bupplementiil Tolume of the Neue 
Jmlirb. L Fhib ft ££7 Beq„ Bud Gilbert, Beitr, p, 311. Ourtio^ 
Gn G. £^ 73,% Bdlocb, AltiBcbe Pal. p, 78, MnbaOy, Social Life 
ill Greece, p. 141, and oLher# take the i[untB.tion rrDcii Afiotatlu in 
Pint. Xie., £ Lu mean that Tberatnedes was odd of the tlim hest 
Atlinn innp^ n stateluenL which Wotild of CDUtoe mnlt e elD iiuphcuion 
on UB mwlcma oe well, hut this view ib due aiiaply to n wrong 
]nU'rpn[<tii.tlcn of the wornl /fiAT-urroi. AriatoUe uys that thct« 
were tbrwa nristoenta (^iKtertoi) in Athcm who hod a 
nVen for the Sifjuov, Tliucydide^ Nieton and ThcTanscncB, the 
iiLiter, however, not oo much u the oGjcn^ bocauiw he luul been 
ndpnjochcd With Sio-yci'iin (i,#. he W'Ol Dot A genuine jUiATMiTcir) 
and wda iKaidea & ehifty polilJdan. The poBUge therefure tends 
to depreciate TherOMenes. 

18. For the aneudiinitfon of Plirynichui^ Th. 8, 92. Cf. Lyc, 
Leocr. 118 ; Pint. Ale: £5, who in inentioning Ueroiun !« |irubably 
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cuitruting thu iticvu of id^ 171, nttlibLltca 

thu murdL't' to Lliu C^yildniin Tb me^'^liului^ ^ liii-L n'Aa tinlcu^nAn tc> 
Tbttc^diJcft.—Rewiinl l^aiJ Lo Lho Mi ILcIj^ &(9 = 

DiIl' 43 , 

17. Fraiec af tits coliAtiLulioii^ Th, O'?. For its dtinlion^^ 

Yiaebcr, lJnl4!n!Li[iLua[|;t‘ji Lib(*r diu Vcr£ Atbeiu in dim 3ct2teii 
Joiirtm d4>a ptjlup, Kn^ca^ Bu. lfi-J4, in hia Kb Scbr» L Far Ul'C 
NDmallisbuij GilK Bctlr. jt ^£<1+ 

1H, Fate ef Ariatinch Ub, Lf it, Lcoct- 11 

1(S, For ths fate of Antiphon, woe Th. a, flS, and PJutarrh'i 
Vita AnUpli,; ct Ehni^ I. 

20n The cities in Aaia wvtv cnatiminJi/ Elirtnjjing handti at Lhja 
time, and wn cjiiinot completely folian' Lho couiao of cvcoIji ; 
Cy;Eicuj and TLrtHSi are cai^s in poin L The battlo, Th. S, 1C)^ 10 T. 
Thncydidcfl ooncludcs Ills work willi the joomey of TissaphomKa to 
Ephesus, d, 100. Tlio battle rchited ioi Xen. llelL 1^ I, 3 soip is 
n frcfiih one. Xenophon contioucB HiUcydiden'^ mirmtitc irithotit 
a break. The chnnolo^ now bocouicn muK dithoulL J differ 
from Ecloch, Philulogtis, 43, S, Ik 201 soq., odd Adopt the oalculn- 
tiaUB of UreitedbacLi^ EtnL £U Xen. licllon., BcrL WuiiLmann, f. 1^0- 
ac^. 1 oan only oonsttno Xedophonta reroiedco to the fritierol 
Tprif (HelL 1,. 4, 7), irliieh is of iuiportdnce, oa a cantrotiiE to tclks 
fuy p, 4, 0) j id that Caao it only applies to tim period of the 
envoys' ftnpiison [uedt, w hioh lusted th rec ycuB, and this ia decisive 
against Bctoch'a chronology, Thorc remain certain difficnl Lite nuwd 
by Belodi (diiratiod of tho nadorcUia)* wiiich liowerer iiamit tw dii- 
miMiod. 

£1. The hntUo of C^icnn, Xen. Heli. I, 1, 14 jbcij. Tha 
faniods deapatr-h to Sparta :—~Kftpft tA JiittAd. MfuSEayjM drffnrowi, 
a-r[vcji>TL djrttf/iofutt, rt ^pav in Xen. HelL 1, 1, 23. 

£Sr Sparta^a propouds for fieoce, Diixl. 13, 32, &3, and frotoi the 
Ranio aanrcfi Nep^ Aic. 3; Just fi, 4, 4. Xeuophon does not 
mantion them. Cf. Groto 4, 403 seq. in defanco of the attitmlo 
of Cleophon \ Gilbert, Beitniige, p, 330 and Beloch, Athen, Politik,, 
p^ TOseq. In his unlhvannablo criticism of Gleophon, whowasalso 
persecuted by tho comeily as a demoemt, Diodorda merely cchoce 
TbeopomplUu According to LyiLas 10, 4S CJeophon was a ninni 
of hoaoiLr. Cf. also hnllier,. Cl^ophod d'AthiiTHM in the Beirue 
histortiiue^ 2" anii^, I, b. TUcher and etlierfl following him 
pbioc Demophontiis’ pwphi^rua relating to tlio oath to maintain the 
democracy ^rciierved in Andoa de myst. 06 set^.) in dlO-dOO, ni 
the demoemey niay hai'c been cotupletciy reinstated at that time. 
Cf. Droysen, Du Ueniophoniti, etn, populiscJtis, BuraL 1673, and 
Gilbert, Beltr. p. 34Q. Punitive ancuimts of the return to n com- 
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plete dcinacniejr iTfl not to be fomni in tho liiatotiniu, A ftwli 
lifll ot tbe laws WM coispfiied at ihw time by crvyy^^rc and 
aolKudjnatc dmyfKnfftttj a I. A, aT, ei (tho kLier=i Hidte t9 
iind Ditt 4flX ScliMll, De eitraopiim clt, in tbe 

Comnt, in hon. TIl. £crolr 1^77^ T" 

23, Byicantinm went over to tba AthcntDUU, Xoil HcI], I f 3, IJJ ; 
owing tn thia tlia BrsaOtlDC Anjuilanq wan iMllMd In Spnrtii^ bqt 
s-afl acMi^irtod : Pyloa uid Xen. Hcli. 1 , 1&, NiBaeft, 

Dj«t 13, 04, 0fl. 

S4, Tlwaos; etc, AtbenJan once moref Xein, HalL I, 4,0, ou oan 
ocaiaicm previoafllyj Xen, HclL I, 1, 32,^—Simple oocDiint of tlo 
njLuni of Aldbiaile* in Xen, HelL 1, 4, IS ; mqeb exagj^r&tod in 
Diod, 13, eg and Atbciii, 12, 53CC FiciL Ale. 32-34 ; the 
GiaggnLratione coma rronj Tlieopompiu and Duris. A I^codaemonimi 
ctnboBi^ to Athena for the pnrpoce ot mcitoiuing pruoncra, atteated 
by a h.'cently-ndiaoaverqd fmgmcnt of Andtution (nsatorE>d by Uaener 
in the Jahtb, 1 kb Phil, 1371, p, 311 i> allribotod hy 

Gilbert (BcJtr. p. 3<[I) to the peviod when Aldbiodcfl ww in 
Athena 

2A. AVhclber Aleihladoa wiu formally depceod or nicrclv not 
to-electcd la uncertaitL Gillwirt, Beitr, p< 3U0, awumea a charge 
ji 4 .;]Ai£LSt Aloibiiufes of wpoSoarCa by Gleophun who wu then irpoOTaTTw 

7^11 oijifMxm 

26. The praoention of the geoomJa who commanded oiT the 
Aiyiuuiiiiio, Xcn. £1«IL 1, 7. Iliodoma’ aocoimt of the batGe and the 
pro«ecuuoii,I3,07-L 02, ta to a certain ex tout rhetorically enibolluhed; 
the mention of Pyme in c. 07 fluggeett Ephonii u hia authority to 
my mind. Of modem writen ct Herb^ Die SchlnchL bei Jan 
Arginn^n, Hamh. I3BB, who tAkea a Jilfcrant view from. Groto, 
the latter having enjiwaqred to show that the genetida were not 
active fuough in their BaxreU for the ahipwreckwi crem. tl ij 
true that tliq gcnemla did not behave as piaiuly as Nlciu according 
to Fiat. Mn 6, but it W 4 u in obadieDce to such lentimrnto that 
Nkias lost hie army at Syracuse. The oandnet of the Atheniani 
cannot bo defendod. Tba attitude of Socrates showi that they 
were technically in the wron^ Du the merita of the mm* them is 
ahsoltitoly nothing to be said, for them. Whether Athenian genemifl 
ahottld |ny the penuJly of death for neglecting to reacoe Rhipwraefcad 
men. Was for the Athenians to decule ; they wero at liberty to pnali 
their rcspcct for religion aa ht aa they liked. But tbero fa no 
proof furthcocuing for its that the generals neglected their duly and 
not Thcratnenoa Dn the contraryj the conduct of ThctamcneB on 
otliur occasioni leads to the ooncliudon that he waa the guilty 
peraoa. Uc helped to estahlleh the Four Hundred, und to ovei^ 
Vul>. tl 2 L 
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tlirow Aiid ini|>cach thijni ; dtJ tlju t&nikj witti the Thirty; atii] 
t»rdru he fniloil m IjiKt 4 iitE:nipL b) HicutiD hLi own BLfctjiV he had: 
eAmixl the nickiiAms cf Oathumu^or biialtta which fita eithi^ fool, 
Ui time-server. It ia thcrefeie probable iltat on tbu occudion aa 
well he rniited DthEni in aider to aavo bJniBcif. Tbenimcnce never 
(lirpLtled the fnet limt he hod reoeived anlars to tavc the ahlpWrOeked 
crew* ; he wu 00'Tli«5i||UCTltlj' liable to pmjifhment LT he failod to 
execute tllCin. Beloclk, -•^th Fob P- in on-Ier to ctculpoLc Thcra- 
muiea^ comet to tlie condiwiDn that the gencrala aught not to ha™ 
entruatcfl HUcIi 4m important miaaian to two “aubardinate officers'’ 
Tluit nukj" be j but it w plain thut thia-diJ utd justify Therjrnencaj 
btvtiy^ in disobeying order?, and secondly;^ in bounding bia atiperiois 
to death. It ia alao niingod tlmt it wim CiUlixeniifl and nut Theia^ 
uienca who woa A'ubseqnfiutJy preweeuted and diaEmciid. But Hi la 
pfovea nothing os regiurda Tlienimenea 'Calllxen.nA was rvaponaibla 
M proposer of the uiotion according to Athenian ideas ; Tberatnence 
took gootl care only to alheia on.—11 is pronoiincai absurd to 
detect D]igarch4'c intrigues in this pnHi'cutron^ but which jMirty v/'ob 
naturally inclineil to lay stnsu on. the jiiLpojrlAnee of [ellgiotia ccm- 
moniaa 7 Which party w^os led by 'liicmrucnL-st And which 
pirty proflted by the prasocUtkni t To till three ^Uealions the™ 
ia but one answer i the aligiLtehic party.—In recent timos 'A^ 

' ^ SiKTj T4U>' iv 'ApyivoiVat^ (rrpafijyiui'^ ICepffr ((inoted 

by L^dwebr]! has endeavound to show that the cliargu mlbmd 
only CO tliE neglect of the dyaipuri^ rw It ia trq.^ that 

thiH particular point constituted the oflenco ngaimit r^ligiaiL 

£ 7* AAer the battle of Argmiiasej as well os after the battle of 
Pyxiens, the Spartan.s mode an attempt to obtain posco on the baaiff 
of the ilaliu f uo ; the Athenians, however, on Cleopbon'a ad vice, 
once mure declined the prapoMd, This is stated by Aristat in the 
Sehah Ar Ban. 1JS3£ ; in iba produced in 409, Artstoplunes 
attacbL>d Clnaplioa among others. Grate, it is true,doeA uut believe 
iu this attempt of the Spartanji, on the gmijnd that the statement 
may only be due lo 4 confusion of the Ijnttle of Aiginniae with tho 
battle of Cyxicua. In the year of tlie luttie of Arginnsae Athcni 
was in such dilhcu1ti<H that according to !!johoL Ar. Kan. 720 seq. 
shc! had to melt dawn, the golden imngiH of Nik& Thu Foristae 
referred to aljove liad plrnty of work to do at this Limss. 

Sft. Ly'sander'a stratagem was a repetition on a loi^ scale of 
that employed by tha Symcusiuis against tha Athuniona, Th. 7, 10- 
TLe battle of AegoSpotami ia relabcd in Xen. HelL S, 1, SO seq. 
Lysias, Speech 21, leferH to three other vewla aa having escaj^vd, 
which makes twelve in alL—As regards the trenchcfy Ortitfl, 4*, 
4e:tl, also Lhloka that Lysander probably had rocourse to bribery.. 
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For the erents lubMqaent to the bettle c£ Lockeobcuh, De ordine 
rcram a pagtia apod Aeigoep, commiena oaque ad xxz. riroe inatitotoa 
geetamin, Struabi Diaa 1876. 

S9. According to Xen. HelL 1, 7, 35, the death of Cloophon 
took place in a (rrdirK. According to Lya Agor. 16, 16, 37 and 
Nioom. 13>17 be waa executed. 

The deatruction of the walla took place on the 16th Mtinychion 
(end of April) 404, Pint Ljm. 16. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


SICILY FROM *13-404 

The oonmo of oven ia In tlia wost prcsonlod ft to that 

in the east after the expedition to Sicily. 

After thoir victory over the Athonians the Sj'YftciiBatis 
remodelled their confttitution on a dcmocmlic baais. Public 
oilicoB vrera in future to bo liUod by let. The laws were drawn 
up by Bioalesij who had already distinguished himself during 
the war. The chief of the arietoemtie pmtyi, the deserving 
patriot Hennocrates, was baniBhed. Eut the democmey did not 
lost longi because the speedy outbreak of war with Carthugo 
threw everything into confusion. The cauBes of this war wero 
aa foUowa 

The ^eateana were onco more engaged in a quarrel with 
the Selinuntians, and on this occasion they had no one but 
Carthago to apply to for help It was of great importance to 
the Carthaginians to prevent the Sicilian Greeks from becom¬ 
ing too ]>aworfn4 latter would have obtained the 

supremacy oven in the west of the island if Segesta had fallen 
into the hands of the Selintmtintia Besides thjs> the Cartha¬ 
ginians had not yet avenged their old defi»t of 4601 FiiuiUy^ 
they eonld net help seeing that the gr^t defeat of Athens was 
really a humiliation of Greece* which in the eyes of foreign 
countries was mainly represented by the Athenians* and that, 
fast OB the Persians wero aoGiimmg the character of arbitratocs 
at the request of Sparta in the east* and preparing to rocover 
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all the ground thflj Iiftd lost sint* tho time ol ThemiirtoclM 
and Cimoiv bo in ihs wetit aIbo the Lima had c^iqq for those 
tvhciin the Greeka etyled b«rbariai3a to make thoir power felt. 
It is sigiiificant thah jiirt as the PorsiaiLi and CarthnginiaiiH 
assailed tiio Greeks smmltaneotielj in the year 480, so now 
these two powers both interfered in Greek afairs almost at 
the eome time; 

The Carthaginian prepnrationfl were on a highly oompro* 
hensive scale. At first, however, they did not display tlicir 
full power. The EgesUsonB hrwl plestded their canae with 
the S^yraciiflana also, whoreupon. Cotthoge went ao far as 
to invite Syracuse to arbitrate between, Segesta and SelinuA 
The Syraeosans, instead of attempting to modiatf^ adopted 
the meudnglBBB decision to remain at peace with Carthago 
and keep on good terms with Solimisi evidently in view of n 
war between Carthage and Selinua, in which they hoped, in 
regular Greek fashion, to be ahlo to assist Sclinna without 
hocoming actual onemios of Carthage, It ia not likely that 
the CArthaginiane bad much appreciation for these subtleties 
of Greek mternutionol jawn 

Some slight assistance rendered to the Egesloans by Carthage 
only had the effect of iner&oBing the irritation of the Selimm- 
tiana In the year 409 the enormous preparations of Carthage 
were completed, and a force of at loaet 100,000 men, Bupplied 
with nhutidant material of war, woa conveyed on hoanl 1EM)0 
transports and fliicty shipa of war to Sicily, The command 
Wiis entrusted to King Hannibal, grandson of the Uamdear 
who feh at Himcra in 4S0. The Carthagimaiw immediateSy 
attaekeil Solinus; they used all the resources of the art of war 
to moke d breach in the walls, and took the city by storm 
after a fliege of only nine clays' duration. The Orteka, as we 
know, liardly over stormed, a city, becauao they wero careful 
of human life. But individuals were of little nine in the 
oyew of the Orteiitak, and w^&ro eocrificed without cempunc- 
tion, especially when they wera mereGnanes, as in the present 
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cftfte. Selintu iras plandcred ami burnt to tho ground. The 
beautifid templea of the dty wen damaged to such an extent 
that what remained standing was easily overthrown by earth¬ 
quakes in later times. 

The Carthaginian army now marched on Himera. This 
dty had really given the Carthaginians no immediate occasion 
for war, but Carthage was aiming at tho destruction of Greek 
rule in Sicily. While tlie help of the allies came too late in 
the case of Selinus, in the case of Uimera it came in time, but 
with an inadequate force. Diodes arrived with 4000 Syra¬ 
cusans, and the Syracusan Beet, which had been in Asia, also 
put in an appearance. The Greeks fought an unsuccessful 
engagement outside the gates of Himera, and the S^'ractiaans 
hurried home under the influence of a rumour that the Cartha¬ 
ginians intended to leave Himera and attack Syracuse with 
their fleet. Tho Himorcans now lost heart and surrendered 
the city of their own accord. But before the last men had 
withdrawn the Carthaginians, led by tho Iberian mercenaries, 
had obtained possession of the city, and many Himoreans fell 
into their handa Tho men wore put to death, tho women 
and children sold into slaveiy*; the Greeks did just the same 
among themselvea Tho city was destroyed. Henceforth there 
was a Carthaginian province in Sicily. 

The Sicilian Greeks had so far not made much of a resist¬ 
ance to tho Carthaginiana At this point Ilermocrates, who 
had not been recalled from exile by his native city, arrived in 
Sidly with some money given him by Phamabastis and with a 
fleet, and began a war on his own account against the Cartha- 
gim'ana whose main army had withdrawn. Tho position on 
tho Graeco-Carthaginian frontier now resembled that on tho 
Graeco-Persian frontier in Asia Minor; enterprising Greeks 
assumed an almost independent positioiL Hormocrates 
occupied and fortified a part of Selinus. Ho then brought 
tho abandoned bodies of tho Syracusans who had fallen at 
Himera to the gates of Syracuse, in tho hope that this signal 
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senicfl woulrl biitig about biii rvcall. Grock feeling in tlisao 
matter!) iraa aboim by wIiAt took pinco in Athens after Hio 
battle of Argiiuiaao two J'OJUi* later (406). But otcb this iivaa 
of no avail, Tlioraupon, unable to endure bia exile any 
longer, ho staked everything on nrno throw of the dio, and 
fort:oii his way into SyracuM. But he wclb slain by the people 
in the nmrkstplfieo with the majority ol his follower*. 

In the meanwhile the Carthaginiatt* had reenmed their 
opoiwtioiit In the north they endeavounsd to secure tlieir 
newly-iw;i|Wrcd territory by founding the city of Therma* 
close to the «a and not far from the niina of Uimcm. The 
city douriehed but booh osaumod an entirely Greek character 
(now Termini Ijnercso). In tlio south, howovorj they continued 
their conquests. Acrogaa waa now the point of attack, thu 
ireolthiest and moat powerful city of Sicily next to Syracoae, 
Acragivs was ill prejjared to reeiat such a vigorous and Ufi’ 
Bcrupiilous enemy. Their wealth luu] marie it* citixens 40 
luxurlotis that stories wore told of Uiom which vied with 
those told of Syhune, The most famous citizen of Acragas 
was the wealthy GelJins of Tellias, who entertained and gave 
presents to every stranger who came t& tbo city and had no 
otlier friend to receive him. His cellara consisted of 300 vats 
cut in the rock, each containing IfW amphotoCi or DOO gallouB, 
making altogether £3^0,000 gallons of wint When another 
Acragantino, Autii^thenGSi married his daughter^ he enter¬ 
tained all his follow-citiEenB and tlie bride was escorted by 
800 chariots [ when the bridal proccaBion started, groat fire# 
of wood wero lighter! at the same moment on ail the oltan 
and in every street of the city. 

The ww against Acragas was not such an easy undertaking 
for the Cartbagin.ianB os that against fjelinns or Himcra, 
because the poai lion of the city' was very strong i it was too 
largo to be easily invested, and the Acragantiiuja had had time 
to prepare for the war. The Cartliaginidns brought at least 
I £0,000 men on board lOOO transports Forty Carthaginian 
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ikipa of war wore bj sn oqual numbor oJ S^^iuciisan 

vcsaola olT Eryjt ; but when Carfhago sonl QVCr fifty fiBah 
fihipa^ tho Symciisanji g%va up aII furtker resiBEanco at soa, 
And Act:^^ Itself had no fteot at all The Carthagiuiane 
first attempted to mako a breach in tho walla, hut uithoiut 
auceesa I>Isoaso Inoko out in. tho caiup^ aud HatinihaJ, the 
commaiidcr-in-ehiof, died ITo wiia sueoeodod by his cousin 
Uimilcort- Tha Syreciiaons mmo to tha assistanoa of tJioir 
sifltoir-oity with rt land foreo^ and their gononl Daphnaeiu 
dofijutvd tho CikrthAgiuiana j| blit thij: inctciy was uot so 
dcdRiiro as it ahonld tavo boonr kecatiso the Acragantinos had 
not the eourago to sqp]>ort the %nicusaii attack on tJie 
Carthaginiona by & softao at tho nght moment^ Tho oioge 
thorefore eontinuod Scarcity, howoror, previUlod in tho 
Cofthagiiiijui camp, n sotioiio drawback in an amiy of mercoD' 
arias, with whom next to rich booty good liv^ing is the duof 
object- Tho monenarics began to grumbloL llimilcon, how- 
ov’or, oamo to the rescua Ho hoard tliat Syracusan ships 
with provisiona wore ou tho way to Acragas, and ho attacked 
the ships and took thorn. Abundance now prevailed m the 
Carthaginian camp, and scarcity in Acragaei There wore 
marconanoo ou that side niso, and Hiuiiloon employed tho 
moans which are usually eifoctive with people of tills kind. 
The Campanians desortod to the Carthaginian camp for n sum 
of fifteen talents; another fifteon convincod the Ispartan 
Dexippiia—a Spartan wa^ of conrse oi'^ual in value to sovend 
tkousiiiid Campanians—that tho city was too badly proviaionoJ 
to bo defended, and ho induced tho Italiotcs in tho oity to 
withdraw. The Steeliotos also now canto to the conclusion 
that the provisions were insufficient and dcpartccL All this 
ia intolhgible enough. But tho docisfon of the Acmgantiucs 
themselves to abandon. tJio city exceeds ovary instanco of 
cowiirdice rooordod in nntiquity, and shows that tho inhabit- 
nnts wore no great loss to tho world Even tho og&l and 
sick were left behind, for the reason that they might have 
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doUyed tho march of tho able-bodied men. Gellias was a 
brilliant exception; when he saw that the temple of Athene, 
in which ho had taken refuge, afforded him no protection, he 
burnt himself with tlio temple and its treasures. Tho Cartha¬ 
ginians made enormous booty in Acragas, and destroyed tho 
city, as far as it could be destroyed. 

If the Acragantines lost their heads completely, tho only 
excuse that can bo made for them is that the other Siceliotes 
did not display much more courage. Tho Syracusans had 
behaved tho best. But the people of Syracuse wore by no 
moans satisfied with the achievements of their generals in this 
war. Syracuse rightly regarded herself as the real bulwark of 
tho island. The Sy'racusans were responsible for the safety of 
Sicily. What was Syracuse to do now f Who was to blame 
for all these disasters t A brilliant success bad lieen achieved 
against the Athenians. No doubt it was all due to luul 
generalship, to incapable or negUgent commanders. That was 
the general opinion, and it was publicly expressed by a young 
num, Dionysius, who bad been a friend and comrade of 
Hormocrates. He came forward in tho popular assembly and 
declared that the mistake had been to consider birth rather 
than capacity in electing the generals, and he managed to got 
new ones elected, he himself being among tho number. But 
his colleagues were not the right kind of men cither in his 
opinion, and ho hold aloof from them. On his motion tho 
citixens who had been banished were recalled. He then 
had himself sent to Gels, tho city next threatened after 
the fall of Acragas, whore Doxipims, no doubt an untrustr 
worthy individual, was in command. At Gela Dionysius 
overtlirow the ruling aristocracy and pai<l the mercenaries, 
who had as yet received nothing, with money obtained by 
confiscationa All of a sudden he returned to Syracuse, 
aecuso<l his colleagues as traitors in presence of the people, and 
procured their deposition ami his own election as sole general 
with absolute power. The soldiers were to receive double pay. 
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Dionysius had thus obtained the powers of a tyrant, but 
not the necessary bodyguard. This he procured by means 
of a trick, of the kind which was usual in similar circumstances 
in antiquity. He happened to be engaged in some military 
manmuvrcs with the armed Syracusans at Leontinl In the 
night he nishod out of his tent, crying out that some one had 
tried to murder him, and fled to the acropolis of the city. 
On the following day the Syracusans, who acted as represen* 
tatives of the will of the S}Tacnsan people, oflerod him a 
bodyguard of 600 men, which he accepted and increasc<l to 1000. 
With this he made his entry into Syracuse. In this way 
Dionysius became tyrant of the city, with the consent of the 
Syracusans, in the eyes of whom he assumed the character of 
a saviour of the state. And it is evident that the Sicilian 
Greeks required a capable leader at that juncture. The 
Carthaginians owed their successes to their unscrupulousness, 
to the concentration of their whole force on the particular 
point which was of importance at the moment, and to the 
rapidity oikI decision of their movements. It was necessary 
to confront them with a single man, and not a board of 
gonorala If it were possible to find a lover of freedom who 
possessed prudence, resolution and popularity, so much the 
better; if not, and the safety of the city was still an object, 
then they must put up with an unscrupulous egoist who was 
a capable ruler as well Dionysius was a man of this stamp, 
and ho eventually did what was expected of him. 

At first the tjrrant’s performance was of a very unsatisfac¬ 
tory character. In the spring of 405 Ilimilcon marched out 
of the ruined Acragas and began the siege of Gela. Tlie 
citizens defended themselves well, in the hope that Dionysius 
would make his appearance. Ho did so, but his plan of cam¬ 
paign did not meet with the success anticipated. The idea 
was to carry the Carthaginian camp to the west of Gela by 
means of five simultaneous attacks. Throe dinsions of 
infantr}’ were to march from the east, one along the seashore, 
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another through the city, and the third north of the city, ainl 
deliver an assault at the same moment, which was to bo sup- 
porto<l by the fleet and cavalry, the latter advancing across 
the plain to the north. But attacks of this kind frequently 
fail owing to the difficulty of carrying out the movements at 
the time agreed upon, and such was the case on this occasion. 
The Carthaginians were able to defeat the assailants one after 
the other, with the exception of the division led by Dionysius, 
which was never engaged, because the tyrant wotikl not risk 
a battle after the defeat of the others, Dionpius evacuated 
Oela, took the inhabitants with him, and left the Cartha¬ 
ginians the empty city. An ordinaiy board of generals might 
have done as well as this; it was not worth while sacrificing 
their liberty for such a rcsulL The Syracusans oven suspected 
Dionysius of treachery j but this is hardly probable, for after 
all a general usually prefers victory to defeat. 

After the battle Dionysius also sent the inhabitants of 
Camarina to Syracuse, where he intended to concentrate all 
the Greek forces, and then went there himself. But his 
enemies in the city almost succeeded in putting an end to his 
rule. The ca>Tdry, composed of young men belonging to 
aristocratic families, hurried on in advance, forced an entrance 
into S}Tacuse, plundered the tyrant’s treasures and subjected 
his wife to such ill-treatment that she died shortly afterwarda 
The dty was apparently free. But Dionysius quickly pur¬ 
sued them into Syracuse, and defeated them in an engage¬ 
ment in the market-place. He was now once more nuster of 
the city. 

There could now be no question of a mild government, 
oven if Dionysius had ever contemplated it The dtixens 
hated him and had a poor opinion of his generalship, but 
they dreaded his unscrupulousness, and so he continued to 
maintain himself in power by a it^gime of terror. This regime 
was only iutermpted for a brief space of time and under 
circumstances of a special nature. 
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Himilcon could now advance on S^rracuae, But a plague 
broke out in hia army, which crippled ita efficiency. Ho 
agreed to the torma of peace which Dionyaiua oflered him. 
They wore aa followa :—The Carthaginiana retained their old 
territory in wcatom Sicily, and the Sicani in the west were 
placed under their rule; the inhabitanta of Sclinua, Acragaa, 
Gela, Camarina and Himera were allowed to return to their 
citiea on condition of pacing tribute to Carthage. The 
citizena of Leontini and the Sicela retained their independence; 
Syractiao remained aubject to Dionyaiua. The Carthaginiana, 
who had loal half their army by the epidemic, aailed back to 
Africa. 

Theae incidenta took place in 404, the year in which 
Athena had to submit to Sparta. 

The parallel lictwoen the course of events in the east and 
in the west is obvious enough. The Peraiana and the Cartha¬ 
giniana, the former partially and the latter completely, 
achieved what they had failed to accomplish in the year 480. 
The Persians recover the tribute of the Ionian cities, while 
the largest Greek cities of Sicily, Syracuse excepted, become 
tributary to the Carthaginiana Athena and Syracuse both 
succumb to a despotism, the one with the co-operation of the 
Peraiana, the other with that of the Carthaginians. But the 
danger and the internal difficulties wore less marked in the 
cast than in the west In the east the Persians derived their 
strength solely from the want of union among the Greeks, 
who were intrinsically far superior in power to the Peraiana. 
In the west, on the other hand, the Carthaginians won the 
day, because the Greeks as a whole were weak and to a certain 
extent even deficient in courage. The absence of union might 
be only temporary, but the want of energy was hard to over¬ 
come and in fact never was overcome. The result was that 
liberty showed her face once more in the east, and the Greek 
communities there continue to present a record of highly 
honourable achievement, whereas in the west Greek civiliza- 
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tioD WHS only mainUunod by tyronta ftiid moroiaiiinea, Tbo 
briflf and brilliant intervals of froedoic whidi Sicily mbse- 
qncntly enjoyed woro due cbicdy to the infltionco of eafttem 
Greoco. 

Wo now return to tbe eaat, where, after n period of do- 
ptomblo confufiion, we have at length to record the woloomo 
termination of the great conflict which had bo long divided 
Greece. 


NOTE 

Aulhorilic*: Djodcrua, 13l, 43, 44 (410 B.aX 54^e3 (4C^ rcl), 
7ft (407), flO'ftfl (40CX 1 OS'! 14 (40ajL Ct. Holm, Oeich. Sidliem, 
2, 77-101, fll» 417-430, and MelEzar, Gweb- dcr Korlhaiger. L 
Berl. 1870, pp. S50-280 mwJ 500-611, The tepogrophiaiil rjqea- 
tiona, ■& Car 4 » they nslata to SyraciiMi, arc MhmuiJiNsly d»ca«ed 
in ihfl Tdpografla archwlopca dl Sinicuaa (cC the notca to CJbaptcr 
ixvii of thi» volimio). The beat proof that Gcla was leftily near 
the modern Terraaora anti not near Lieota, aa Schubert hna once 
mom PLtently oonjectared in hi* hialory of Agathoclea, ia that the 
mxropolii of Tenanova, where vi*c« are conatanUy being found, 
cannot bo aacribed to any other city of antiquity bat Oela. 
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niR T trmT Y TVHASTS AND THE EB-ESTABLIS1131ENT OF 
TFIR DEMOClWfir IN ATHENS 

Lysandee tho Additional sati&factiDn of forcing Satnos to 
NUTcndcT, Tho Sa^iana wera allowed to witbdr&w with the 
clothes on their ImckH j tho neat of their propeitj thoj had to 
leave behind in the city, into whidi tho former eitiaens, 
tlio members of the oligarchic porty^ made their entzy. 
Lysander thou returned home, like a taking with 

him the ornaments of the ships, as a token of his vicloiy over 
the greittost naval jiowcr of Creece, all tho vessels which had 
remained in tho Pinusxis, except the twelve which had been 
left to Athens, and 470 talcnta, which ho bad eaved out of 
tho Persian subsidies, and which were now at the disposal 
of Sparta. Sparta was thus at the zenith of her power. 
Lysamlor set up a memorial of hia victory at Delphi; on It 
were placed the statues of the victorious generals as well as 
his own. Bnt m the main houout^ were paid to him alone 
and to an unprecedented extent Hymns were composed in 
bis honour; the Ephesians erected his statuo in the temple of 
Artemis, the f^amians set it Up at Olympia, and even gave tho 
name of Lyaandrcia to their ancient festitnl of Hera.^ In 
short, Lysandcr was hononrod as a god, and it is not surpris¬ 
ing that he became arrogant. ThcflO proceedings present an 
alarming example of tho disiDtegration which the new culture 
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luul produced in the old-fashioned morality of the Greolca. 
The substitution of Lysander for Hera by a Greek community 
marked the commencement of the worship of human beings, 
which was more pointedly expressed in the Macedonian age, 
and brought to such a melancholy pitch in the Roman empire. 
Lysander not only received the honours of a god; for a 
considerable time he was master of the whole Athenian 
league by means of the governments which ho had ap¬ 
pointed ; and if his head waa not turned by all this good 
fortune, as was the case with Pausanias seventy years pre¬ 
viously, this proves that Lysander was the stronger man of 
the twa 

In many of the eommnnities which had once belonged to 
the Athenian league Lysander had installed boards of ten 
men (Docarchiae) at the head of affairs; in Athens their num¬ 
ber was thirty, and they were appointed ostensibly “ to make 
a list of the laws of the city according to which the state was 
to be governed.” Among them of individuals already known 
to ns was Theramenes; but Critias was of still greater 
importance,* a man of noble family, a Medontid and conse¬ 
quently a relation of Solon, possessed of a high degree of 
culture, due to the instruction of Gorgias and to intercourse 
with Socratea lie had formerly attracted notice by his 
support of the democratic party, his opposition to Phryni- 
chus and bis advocacy of the recall of Aldbiades; he was 
well known as a poet, philosopher and orator. After Sparta 
bad obtained a guarantee of the good behaviour of the 
Athenians by the appointment of the Thirty, Agis withdrew 
from Docelea. The Thirty were now sole masters of the 
situation. 

They, however, did not trouble themselves much about 
making a list of the lavrs; they governed Athens and ap¬ 
pointed a Council and other bodies as instruments of this 
government Some of their first measures met with general 
approval, especially that which condemned sycophants, or 
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profeMional infortnera, to death; afterwards, however, they 
look a step which showed that they were not disposed to 
govern in accordance with public opinion. They asked 
Lysander for some soldiers, who arrived under the command 
of the Harmost Callibius. In this way Athens received a 
Spartan garrison, and the Thirty became neither more nor 
less than tyrants. And they acted as such. They arrestwl 
people from whom they apprehended resistance. But dissen 
sion soon sprang up among themselves. Theraraenos was in 
favour of a milder rule; Critias was for excessive severity; 
ho held that the people ought to bo kept down by main force. 
His conduct recalls that of Antiphon. Doctrinaires are not 
infrequently more cruel than practical politicians, who have 
learnt by more constant intercourse with their fellow-men 
that theories can seldom be pushed to their logical conclusions. 
In consequence of the opposition of Theramcnes political 
power was outwardly at least placed on a wider basis, throe 
thousand citixens being recognised as pririlege<l members of 
the state, i.e. entitled to bear arms and to exemption from 
summary comlcmnation to death. Theramcnes had many 
objections to make to the number three tbousan<i as an 
arbitrary one; but he had himself as a member of the Four 
Hundred recognised five thousand privilegod persons, which 
was quite as arbitrary, especially if the privileges of the 
individuals chosen wore not respected, os was the case under 
the Four Hundred and under the Thirty. After this apparent 
concession the despotism of the tyrants became worse than 
before. They selected prosperous citisens and vieio€ci and 
condemned them to death in order that they might confiscate 
their property. This brought the quarrel between Critias and 
Theramcnes to a head. For on the latter being asked to 
nominate suitable persons who might bo plundered in this 
manner, he refused, saying that such conduct would be worse 
than that of the sycophants, for the latter had only taken 
money and had left their victims their lives. Critias now, 
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vrith tho consistency of the doctrinAire, came to the conclusion 
that Tbemmoncs was tlie real obetaclo to the attainment of 
the best form of constitution, and must therefore be got rid of 
at once. Tho Council was summoned and young armed men 
were kept ready in case of need. Cridas accused ITieramenes 
of having betrayed his colleagues in this instance as ho had 
formerly done when member of tho Four Hundred and in the 
case of the generals at Arginusae, ami demanded tho punish¬ 
ment of death. Theramenea defended himself, saying that it 
was not ho who injured his party, but those who persecuted 
the innocent Wlut for instance, had Niccratus, son of 
Nicias, done to deserve death t Critias saw that Theramenos’ 
arguments were making an impression on the Council and 
proceeded to tho last rcsoim» of open violence. After con¬ 
sulting with his own adherents, he declared that a vote of the 
Council was certainly neceasaty to execute one of the Three 
Thousand ; but^ ho continued, this is not required in tho case 
of Thenunencs, for we Thirty simply strike him off the roll of 
tho Three Thousand and condomn him to death. This was 
simple and logical enough. Tho members of tho Council did 
not raise a finger to chock the outrage and did not even 
protest. Thcramenes leaped on tho altar which should have 
protected him and cried, “ Help yourselves, not me I ” But 
no one took his part The Eleven, tho well-known public 
executioners, appoare<l on the scene, and their chief Satyrus 
with his assistants pulled Theramenes down from the altar. 
Ho screamed and resisted os ho was dragged acroes tho 
market-place. “ It will go badly with you," cried Satyrus, 
“if you don't keep quiet" “ Will it go well with me if 1 do 
keep quiet t" answered Theramenes. And when after drink¬ 
ing tho hemlock there wore some dregs left in the cup ho 
dashed them to tho ground, as was done in tho game of 
eoUahfUt and exclaimed: “ This to tho health of the gentle 
Critiais" thus cleverly retaining his humour to the last It is 
a pity that his conduct was not more satisfactor}* in the earlier 
VOL. n 2 m 
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jjftrt of hia career, anil then one coultl have more sympathy 
for him now that he waa put to death by members of his own 
party — without a shadow of legality, it may bo said, but 
the same power which had elected the Three Thousand could 
also remove them. Thoramencs was treated like certain 
revolutionists of 1790'92, who were naive enough to imagine 
that the bloodshed in which they had been accomplices was 
bound to cease when they themselves thought the right 
moment had come for iu cessation. Critias behavcil like 
Itobespierre, who also was of opinion that it is mere sentimenU 
ality to attach importance to the lives of individuals when 
principles are at stake, and that sentimentalists of this 
stamp are the most dangerous of men in critical times, men 
who must bo removed at all hasards. This was the fate of 
Danton, whose protests wore silenced by the minions of the 
men in power just like those of Thcramenes, and in whoso 
condemnation the forms of the law which he had helped 
to create were outraged in precisely the same way as at the 
death of Tberamenos. Not that Tberamenes is to be com¬ 
pared with Danton in personal character, Danton’s nature 
was a passionate one, that of Thcramenes calcu l ati n g and 
egoistic; but Critias and Robcspieito have many points of 
resemblance; both were cmel from a spirit of doctrinaire 
faxuticism. 

After the death of Thuramenes the Athenian reign of 
terror pursued its course, like the French after the death of 
Danton. Those who did not belong to the Three Thousand 
were hounded out of the city, and their property confiscated 
by the Thirty, ^^any fled, first to the Piraeus, afterwards to 
Megara or Thcbea 

Among the latter was Thrasybulus, who left Thcbea with 
seventy friemls and occupied the little mountain fortress of 
Phyle in the Parnassus range, at a point where a number of 
ravines and passes mot, which made the position one of great 
iuiportauce for conuuanding the communications with Boeotia. 
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The Thirty took the field with the Three Thousand and the 
ca\’alr}' and attacked Phylc, which had become more and more 
a rendezvous for the enemies of the tyrants, but they were 
defeated. They then proposed to take the fortress by the 
favourite method of circumvallation. But there was a heavy 
fall of snow in the night (Phyle is 2100 feet above the level 
of the sen) and the noble warriors preferred to keep warm in 
Athens. They sent the Laconian mercenaries and two divi¬ 
sions of cavalry to attack the fortress, and the troo|i8 en¬ 
camped at a distance of 15 stades from Phyle. Thrasybulus 
made a sortie, surprised them, and slew more than 120 
hoplitcs and three noble horsemen. The Thirty now ho^n 
to bo uneasy themselves; they foresaw the time when they 
would no longer bo safe in Athens, which now had no for¬ 
tress of its own, and they conceived the idea of obtaining 
one in Weusis. With this object they proceeded thither, 
inaile prisoners of the suspected Elcusinians by mcoiw of a 
stratagem, and then condemned them to death by public vote 
in the Odeum at Athens and ha<l them executed; there were 
about 300 of them. By this means Critias and his gang 
had obtoine<l a ciUtlel; but fortunately it was of no use to 
them. 

Thrasybulm^ whoso following had meanwhile increased to 
1000 men, took possession of the Piraeus. It was necessary 
for the Thirty to dislodge him, or they would soon bo de¬ 
serted by cvorj'body. Thrasybulus occupied the heighU of 
Munychia to the east of the city; the Thirty assembled their 
follower* in the Hippo<lamian market-place below. To clrivo 
the democrats from their stronghold they hail to storm the 
heighu The path was narrow; they formed a line fifty deep, 
ami the democraU were only ten deep; but the defenders 
had the advantage of positioa Before the battle Thrasybulus 
reminded hi* men of the goodness of their cause, to which 
the gods had hitherto shown favour. Their soothsayer 
declared that they would conquer, Imt that he himself would 
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fall, and so it happened. Ho woa the first to rush into 
the ranks of the enemy an<l was slain, but the democrats 
were victorious. Critias himself met his death in the battle. 
Cleocritus, the herald of the mysteries, who was on the side 
of Thrasybulua, a man with an extremely powerful voice, 
made on impressive speech to those who hod flocked out of 
the city and to the troops of the Thirty, urging them not to 
obey the tyrants, who hod killed more Athenian citizens in 
less than one year than the Spartans had in ten years. *' Be 
assured,” he concluded, ** that many of those whom we have 
just slain have been mourned as much by ourselves as by 
yoa” There is a healthy ring about these two speeches, 
a tone of conviction and of simple feeling which is highly 
refreshing after all the clever orations to which Thucydides 
bos treated us. The heart speaks once more, and not the 
intellect with its cool calculation of advantages and pride in 
its own canning. One might almost say that the terrible 
experiences to which Athens and Greece had been subjected, 
had to a certain extent acted like a thunderstorm which clears 
the air. It is a remarkable fact that it is not the clever people 
who had been educated by the rhetoricians, not the nobles 
who bod elaborated artificial constitutions, like Critias or 
Antiphon, who appear to advantage, but those whoso sole |jre* 
occupation was to put on end to the hypocritical villainy of 
the oligarchs and to replace everything on its old footing— 
the government of the people by the people. This was not 
the aristocratic point of view, but a truly conservative one for 
Athens. 

The reign of the Thirty now come to an end. In Critias 
they hod lost the life and soul of their party. The more 
reasonable oligarchs would have nothing more to do with tlte 
unserviceable remnant of this board, but deposed them and 
elected a new body of ten men. The tyrants, who were thus 
left in the lurch, retired to their citadel in Eleusis. The Ton, 
however, wished to do something to prove that they were 
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not qiiito roporflaons. They therefore conUnuod the war 
against Throsybulu*. the cavalry behaving tnth great cruelty, 
nn<l, what was more to the point, they obtained powerful aid 
from Sparta. Lysantler was sent as Harmost to Athens, and 
hU brother Libys was despatched as admiral-in-chief with 
forty shipa The Piraeiu would have been taken from the 
democrats, but for the existence in SparU of influential people 
who were not inclined to lot Lysander’s power increase inde¬ 
finitely. King Pausanias managed to get sent to Attica him¬ 
self, and the Harmost had to submit to the king. Pausanias 
wanted to come to an understanding with the Athenians, which 
wouhl remove one of the chief sources of Lysander’s power. 
But the feeling of the Spartan allies bad become so hostde to 
the former policy of Sparta, which seemed to culminate in the 
personal aggrandisement of Lysandcr, that the Thebans and 
Corinthians, usuaUy the bitterest enemies of Athens, refused 
to enter Attica under I’ausanias because they thought that the 
result would be once more a triumph for Lysandcr. Pausanias, 
however, brought everything into its proper groove. After 
an engagement which turned out unfavourably for the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, and in which some noble Spartans fell, ho won a 
victory over the democrats, and could now, as Sparto’s hon^ 
was saved, quietly act as mediator between the contending 
parties in Athena Both sides, the oligarchs in Athens and 
the democraU in the Piraeus, docUre<l themselves ready to 
conclude a truce and send envoys to Sparta to obtain n decision. 
This was done, and fifteen men were despatched froin Sparta 
to Athens, where with the cooperation of Pausanias they 
delivered an award that everybody might return to Athens 
with the exception of the Thirty, the Eleven and the Ten, who 
harl ruletl for a time under the Thirty in the Piraeua* Any 
persons who were afraid to remain in the city might li\e at 
Eleusia The Thirty were thus thrown over by the Spartana 
The others became really reconciled, and the man of the day, 
the saviour of Athens, was Thrasybulua Pausanias dishondctl 
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hit armj^ and the citiz€tit from tho PimflUs mahih^Jd into tho 
city under arnia anil ofTcred fiamBcc to Athene on liie citadel/ 
^Vhen they hod doBcended, ThraaybtUua deliv'erod a aiiceoh, 
in which he pointed out to tho oUgiurthe that they were lesa 
strong than they had tliought^ not so strong os the thimofli 
whom the5’ hed net been able to couquerj. and he reminded them 
that even the Spartans had not protected them^ btit had treated 
them like enappiog eqis who have to be chained up; ho then 
exhorted tho democrats to keep tho oath which they had 
token. The old democrAtic constitution was now once more 
put in forca When the now rulers, howeverj heard that the 
oligarvhs in Eleosis wetn hiring merconarioa* they marched 
out against them, slew tho genemla> who haij come ont of tho 
city to negotiate^ and peTsnndod the rest to return to Athene 
omi ^'Iiaving sworn that they would boar them no grtidgoy 
they live together up to this day in the same city, and tho 
Demos keeps the oftth”-^with those woide Xenophon close* 
his narrative of these eveiitOr 

This amnesty is a fitting conclusion to the history of the 
lamentahle trouhles of the fifth century^ and the passage 
qtioted from Xeiiophou is the more Iionourabla a testimony to 
the Athenian democrats the lurEhcr removed the writer him^ 
self is from the democratic standpoint/ 


NOTES 

Authorities; tho Mme w for the end of Chapter xxviii. 

L i^ius. fl, 3t <?■ 

2, For Critka see Blase, Gricdt. Bciretlfl. BiL 1. and Schleicher, 
Kritio^ Rortocker Kea Wurzeu a a Hia family (tho Medontidaei 
belonged to the liberal party, to which he had devoted hla encrgica 
IL 9 welb Hia coodnet after tha cstabliahment of Lba Thirty mnst 
also be explained by the fart that he was a renegodo, and, iiji pt'ople 
of this kind usually Jo, now ebampioned his new oonrirtlona with 
all the mpm violenoe. Hia wunninnd of all the resouroea of the 
culture of the oga matertnlly facilitnted his task. 

a For these Ten see XeiL Heli 2, 4, 1&, end Pint, by^ 1*. 
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4, AceatdiQ^ to Plut glor. Ath. 
dromion, ScpLciuber Sl^ 40A 

ft. Xh»u HbIL 2p 4p 3a-43, n fittipg Eoncliukui of tie scMOil 
Book, For tiio Bo-cdlod xtiincMy we G. LuuUbertp Da BJunentiin 41 . 
ooccni B, Chr. nh Atben. discwlo, Kil 1881. Tko iimiMMljf SMinJi 
to have buen confirmed end oxtendud on Mvend lOocaaianB. 
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